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DKAMATIS PERSONJE. 


Duke of Venice. 

Brabantio, a Senator. 
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Gratia NO, brother to Brabantio. 

Lodovico, kinsman to Brabantio. 

Othello, a noble Moor in the service of the Venetian state 
Cassio, his lieutenant. 

Iaoo, his ancient. 

Roderigo, a Venetian gentleman. 

Montano, Othello’s iiredecessor in the government of C3rpri>8. 
Clown, servant to Othello. 

Desdemona, (laughter to Brabantio and wife to Othello. 

Emilia, wife to lago. 

Bianca, mistress to Ciissio. 

Sailor, Messenger, Herald, Officers, (xentlemen, Musicians, and Attendants. 


Scene — Tho first act in Venice; during the rest of the play, at a seaport in C3rprua. 


Historic Period: May, 1570. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Mr. P. A Daniel gives the following time-analysis: three days, with one interval. 

Day 1 Act I. in Venice. — Interval : voyage to Cyprus. 

Day 2 Act II. ) j ^ 

Day 3 Acts III. IV. and V. 1 
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OTHEBLO, THE MOOE OF VENICE 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY HISTORY. 

It was not till' six years after Shakespeare’s 
cljath, and only a year before the fniblication 
of the first i'olio, that Othello was first pub- 
lished in quarto with the following title-page: 
*^The I Tragoedy of Othello, | The Moore of 
Venice. | As it hath heene diuene times acted 
at the I Globe, and at the Black Fruas, by ! his 
Maiesties Smutnts. | M’riUen. hj Williiun 
Shakespeare. | London, | Printed by N. 0. for 
Thomas Walklett^ and are to be sold at his | 
shop at the Eagle and Child, in Brittciiis 
Bursse. | 1(522.” 

This Quarto was evidently printed from 
a totally different MS, to that frtmi which 
the Folio of 1623 was printed. Not only 
does it contain some one luindrt?d and sixty 
lines less than the Folio; but it retains all 
those oaths and introductions of the name of 
God which are not found in the first Folio, 
and which would not have been suffered to 
remain in the copy used at the theatre after 
the act of 1606 had been pfissed, to which 
reference has so frequently been nnide in the 
notes to this edition. Tlie next text, in chrono- 
logical order, is that of the first Folio, which 
is by far the most correct one that has come 
dow’n to us. The second QuarU) was pub- 
lished in 1630; the title to it is the same as 
that of Q. 1, with the exception of the im- 
print, which is as follows: “London, | Printed 
by A. AL for Richard Hawkins^ and are to be 
sold at I his shoppe in Chancery-Lane, neere 
Sergeants - Inne. | 1630 | The Cambridge 
4 ida say “after a minute comparison of the 
tw'o, it ap{)ears to us clear that the Quarto of 
1630 must have been printed from a copy of 
the Quarto of 1622, which had received addi-* 
tions and corrections in manuscript The 
resemblances between the two are too clo^ 
to allow of any other supposition” (vol. viii. 


p. xvii.). This opinion has been confirmed by 
the careful collation of the two Quartos, made 
by Mr. H. A. Evans for the facsimile reprints 
issued under the auspices of the New Shak- 
spere Society. The Introduction to Q. 1, by 
Mr. Evans, contains a most admirable digest 
both of the principal facts which enable us to 
settle the date of the play, and of the differ- 
ences between the three texts, Q. 1, F. 1, Q. 2. 
But there is this difference between the Quarto 
of 1630 and that of 1622; in the former the 
1()0 odd lines, wanting in the latter, are nearly 
all supplied, but not as correctly as in the 
Folio; which seems to show that they were 
taken fi'om some playhouse copy moi*e easily 
obtainable than the volume of the collected 
plays, published in 1623, which had already 
btHiomc scarce. 

Q. 3, which was virtually a reprint of Q. 2, 
was published iii 1655, and is Ciilled “The 
Fourth Edition.” It has the same title as the 
I other tw o Quartos, exce[)t that the imprint is 
as follows : “London, | Printed for William 
Leah at the Crown in Fleet- | street^ between 
the two Temple Gates, 1()55 | .” 

Besides these there is a Players* Quarto 
dated 1695; a coj)y of which is in my jKJSsea 
sion, and I have given the cast taken from 
that Quarto in the Stage History of this play. 
Unlike the Players’ Quartos of Hamlet, this 
has not any of the portions omitted in repre- 
sentation marked with quotation marks. 

The entry in the Stationers’ Register of the 
first Quarto is as follow^s: “6“ Octobris, 1621, 
Tlio: Walkley. — Entred for his copie, vnder 
the handes of Sir George Buck and Mr. Swrin- 
howe, warden, The Tragedie of Othello, the 
moore of Venice.” The text of the play is 
preceded by an address from the Stationer 
to the Reader, which contains nothing of any 
interest. 

The question as to when this play was.firat 
3 



OTHELLO. 


written is a difficult one to decide. Mr. Halli- 
well-Phillii)ps gave in his Outlines an extract 
from a MS. preserved in the Record Office 
entitled “ The Accornpte of the Office of the 
Reuelles of this whole yeres charge, in anno 
1(504 untell the last of Octobar, 1005.” The 
extract as follows: 

The riaiera 1605 The l^oeta wch 

By the Kings Hsllamaa Day being the mayd the plaies 
ploiers Brst of N oueinber A play 

in the Banketiuge house Shaxberd. i 
att whithall called The 
Moor of Veiiis. 

Tlie late Sir I'liomas Hardy pronounced the 
MS. in question to be a forgery, one of those 
idioti* tricks which have been played from 
time to time by senii-criniinals upon students 
of Shakespeare; but there i.s good reiison to 
belie . that this very MS. Wiis really a copy 
of a genuine document M.ilone says ‘‘we 
know it (Othello) was acted in 1(504, and I 
have, therefore, pLiced it in that year” (Var. 
Ed. vol. ii. p. 404), Now as Malone was not 
in the habit of speaking rfwhly, or of evolving 
facts from his inner consciousness, it is highly 
probable that this entry wus in those genuine 
books of Accounts of the l^e^'els. winch w^ere 
removed from a darn]) dungeon, where they 
had lain so long neglected, to the new Audit 
Office ill Somerset Place, and wdiich w e know 
Malone, in the year 1791, had the privilege of 
examining. Unfortunately he did not live tti 
record in the l^rolegomena to the 1821 edition 
of his Shakespeare the result of his vi.sit; but 
among his papers a memonindum w^as found, 
not in his owm handwTiting, of this eiitiy of 
the perfonnance of the Moor of Venice; and 
probably this njemoi*andum had been made 
from the genuine Accounts of the Office of the 
Revels. For a full discussion of this (|uestion 
see Halliwell-Phillipps’a Outlines, fifth edition, 
pp. 607 -613. 

In the same work (p. 177) Mr. Halliwell- 
Phillipps records the entry from the Register 


1 We copy this from Dr. FumeRs's Appendix to the Vari- 
orum Othello (p. 848), but as he says: “(In the original, 
‘Shaxberd' is not placed here, but opposite the play of 
Memr for Menir." W'ith regard to the date he says: 
“Although this is headed 1605, internal evidence in the 
rest of the entries shows that the true date is 160A" 
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of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 1609, of the bap- 
tism of tw^o daughters of William Biahoppe, 
named Catherine and Dezdimonye. It is cer- 
tainly more proliable that this peculiar name 
was taken from the play than from the very 
little known novel of Cinthio; ffsjiecially as 
the spelling is evidently meant to re&embl^ 
that of Shakt;apcai*e. On A])ril 30th, 1610, 
Othello was jierformed at the Globe before 
the (Teniian ambassador and his suite, as w'e 
learn from a MS. of an attendant on the Duke 
of Wiitemberg: “S. E. alia lyi Globe, lieu 
ordinaire ou Ton joiie les comniedies; y fat 
represente THistoire du More de Venise” 

! (C’enturie of Prayse, vol. i. p. 93). Again w^e 
; learn from the MS. of Mr. Vertue^ that this 
I ]jlay was acted at court before King James in 
I th eaily pa rt r >f the y tj;ir 1613 (Stok es’s Cl irono- 
: logical Order of Shakes] >eare’a Plays, ]». 114). * 
Some critics have endeavoured to fix tlie^ 
date of the ]>lay much later, in 1611, or 
1612, and even as late as 1614. They seem 
to have relied iirincipally upon the passage, 
iii. 4. 4f), 47, which was held to be an allu- 
sion to tlie ordei’ of baronets established 
1)}’ James I. in 161 J This seems to me a 
very w'eak j^iece of evidence; for surely such 
lines might easily have been inserted after- 
w’an Is. Putt ill g aside tl le d isputed entry i n t he 
Accounts of tlie Revels, the fact that the Duke 
of Wirtemberg wiw' the ])lay in 1610 seems to 
I prove clearly that it w^iis written before 
i James I. creatt^d the order distinguished by 
! the “bloody hand” of Ulster. Tlie argu- 
' nients as to early aial late date w’ill be found 
I admirably summarized in Stokes’s Chronologi- 
! cal Glider of Shakesiieare’s Plays (pp. 1 16, 117). 

! The style of the verse and the power of the 
charACtorization show tluxt Otliello certainly 
was not an early play; nor was it a very late 
one; any date from 1602 to 1605 inclusive 
would suit the internal evidence afforded by 

the style. c, 

Lj: 

2 Dr. Furness, in the Appendix to the Variorum Othello 
(p. 346), quotes Steevens's account of these MSS. as given 
Chalmers: “The books, from which these extracts 
were made, with several others lost, belonged to Secretary 
Pepys, and afterwards to Dr. Rawlifison, who leut them 
to Mr. Vertue. There is a MS. note subjoined to the 
3rsB. of Vertue, which, about thirty years ago, i^ere lent 
to Mr. Steevens by Mr. Garrick. 



INTEODUCTION. 


As to the sources of the play, the only foun- 
dation on which Shakespeare seems to have 
worked is the story in Cinthio’s Hecatom- 
mitti (Decade 3, No\%l 7), the full title of 
which, being translated, is as follows: “A Cap- 
tain, a Mo<ir, takes for wife a Venetian citi- 
zenesij^ an ancient (ensign) of his accuses her 
\o her husband of adultery; he seeks, that the 
ancient may kill him, whom he believed [to 
be] the adulterer; the captain kills the vrife, 
is accused by the ancient, the Moor does not 
confess but there being clear ju’oofs [against 
him] he is bafiished; and the wicked ancient, 
thinking to do injury to others, brings upon 
himself death miserably.” No English trans- 
lation of this novel (»f Cinthio’s is known be- 
fore the one made by W. Parr in 1705, which 
is given in Collier’s Shakesjieare’s Library; 
the second edition of which, edited by Hiiz- 
litt, was published in 1875, and from that 
* edition all our quotations are given. The novel 
and Parr’s translation occupy i>p. 28^-308 
inclusive in Vol. ii. of Part 1, Unf or innately 
the translation is by ik» means an idiomatic 
one and, in some cases, does not render accu- 
rately the text of the original. For instance, 
on page 300, after the Moor (Othello) has 
fii*st become infected with the iX)isonous sug- 
gestions of the ancient (lago), Desdemona 
is talking to the (incient’s wife (Emilia); 
and after exj)ressing a fear that she may 
serve as a warning to young ])ersons not to 
marry against the wish of their families, and 
that from her, Italian women may learn not 
to ally themselves noma, aid la mtura, 
e il OielOy e il modo della rita dugivnge da 
aoi,” which sentence the translator renders : 

with men from whom they are separated by 
nature, climate,^ education, and complexion^^ 
(j). 300). In the Italian original it will be seen 
that there is nothing about complexion^ the 
literal translation being: ‘‘vritli a man, whom 
nfiture, and climate (or Heaven), and manner 
^rtife separates from us.” Certainly if Shake- 
speare worked from any English translation, 
it would be from one moi*e literal tlian Parr’s, 


1 It may be doubted whether il Cielo here means the 
climate, or Heaven, t'.e. Providence, as it is sometimes 
translated. The fact of Cielo l>eing printed with a capital 
C seems to favour the latter interpretation. 


However, it is quite possible that he under- 
stood enough Italian to read it in the original, 
either alone, or wdth the help of a friend. As 
many passages of the translation of the novel 
relating to incidents made use of in the play 
are given in the notes, it will be only nkes- 
sary here to give a brief abstract, which may 
serve to bring out clearly the important points 
of difference between the story of Cinthio’s 
novel and that of Shakespeare’s tragedy. It 
must be remembered that, as mentioned in 
the note on the Dramatis Personse, no names 
are given in the noved except that of the 
wife Disdemona. The husband is always U 
Aforoy the ancient P alfieroy and the supposed 
lover of Disdemona W capo di the 

lieutenant. In describing the jyersonal bra- 
very and military genius of the Moor, the 
author notices that the Venetians excelled all 
rcjjublics that ever were in their generous 
recognition of virtuous actions. Disdemona 
is described as “a virtuous lady, of marvellous 
beauty,” who fell in love wdth the Moor, “ not 
being <irawn on by female appetite, but by his 
virtue ” (p. 285). N o mention is made of her fa- 
ther; but we are told that her relations did all 
in their jK>w'er to prevent the marriage, which, 
however, in spite of their efforts, took place; 
and the Moor and his wife lived together in 
such thorough concord and in such tranquillity 
while they were in Venice, that “never be- 
tween them I will not say any thing, 
but not even ;uiy word, except of affection.” 
Though Shakespeare chose to make the mar- 
riage of Othello with Desdemona take place 
but a few hours before his being sent to 
( ypriis, it is clear, fi-om several incidents in 
the pla)", tlKit he had in his mind this de- 
scription of the novelist. Ciiithio tells us 
that the Venetians were changing the garri- 
son of Cyprus, and chose the Moor as the 
commander of the soldiers to be sent there. 
Although glad at the honour offered him, the 
Moor was troubled when he thought of the 
length and inconvenience of the journey; 
supposing that Disdemona would dislike to 
undertake it. His wife, who held nothing 
else dear in the world but the Moor, and was 
much rejoiced at the testimony to his high 
merit shown by so powerful and noble a re- 
5 
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public, was anxious for the moment of de- 
parture, that she might accompany him in a 
post of such honour; but it gave her great 
pain to see the Moor disturbed, “and not 
knowing the occasion of this [trouble] one day 
at table she said; that she wished he would tell 
her why, on such a post of honour being as- 
signed to him by the Senate, he was so melan- 
choly.’’ The Moor ans^wered: “The love, which 
I bear you, disturbs my complete content at 
the honour received, because I see that of 
necessity one of two things must hajipeii: 
either that taking you witli me I must expose 
[you] to the perils of the sea: or that, not to 
give you this trouble, I must leave you at 
Venice. The first [alternative] cannot but be 
serious to me, because every fatigue, that you 
susfcnii, and every danger, that you undergo, 
must <:au8e me extreme anxiety. The second, 
to leave you here, will be hateful to me myself; 
because in lieing separated from you I shall be 
deprived of my very life”^ (p. 287), [It will be 
seen that Shakespeare got but few hints for his 
speeches of Othello and Deademoiia in act i. 
from this dialogue.] To which speech Disde- 
mona finswered: “Tell me, my husband, what 
are those thoughts that enter your mind? . . . 
I am re«*uly to come with you, wdiithei'socver 
you shall go, even if so I should have to pass 
in my shift through the fire, ns I am ready to 
come with you by water, in a siife, and well 
equipped ship: and, if there shall be dangei’s 
there, and fatigues, I am willing to share 
them with you, and I should hold myself to 
be little loved by you, wl)en, in older not to 
have me in your company on the sea, you 
thought to leave me in Venice, or j^erauaded 
yourself that I would sooner remain here 
in safety, than be with you in one and the 
same danger ” (pp. 287, 288). Then the Moor, 
all joyful, threw his arms round the neck of his 
vrife, and with an affectionate kiss said to her, 
“May God long preserve you in this lovingness, 
my dear wife I ” We have here a pretty picture 
of perfect conjugal love, which Shakesjieare 
evidently bore in mind when depicting the 
character of the pure and devoted Lesdemona. 

1 In these passages, which I have translated as literally 
as possible from the Italian, the punctuation of the 
original is preserved. 


The description of the aljiero (ancient) is 
worth noticing. He is described as of “ most 
handsome presence, but of the most wicked 
nature of any man that ever was in the world. 
He was very, dear to the Moor, who had not 
any idea of his vilenesvs. Becau<<.e, although 
he was of the most cowardly spirit, aever-, 
theless he concealed, with high-sounding and 
proud words, and with his [fine] {iresence, in 
such a manner his cowaidice, which he kept 
shut up in his heart, that he showed liimself in 
the likeness of a Hector or of an Achilles” 
(pp. 288, 289). He had brought 'his wife with 
him to Cyprus. Slie was “a beautiful and 
honest young woman,” much beloved by Dis- 
demona, who passed the greater part of the 
day in her company. Then we have a de- 
scrij)tion of the ca^x) tU squadru (lieutenant), 
who “ went very many times to the house of 
the Moor, and often dined with him and 
his wife. Whence it came that the lady, 
who knew him to l)e so gi-ateful [a friend] 
to her husliand, sliowed him signs of great 
good-will, which thing (i.c. J^isdemona’s con- 
duct) “ was very dear to the Moor” (p. 289). 
The wicked ancient, regardless of the ties 
of friendship, of loyalty, and of gratitude 
to the Moor, lc»ved Disdemona most passion- 
ately; and turned all his thoughts as to 
how he could show his love to her, fearing 
that if the Moor perceived it, he would in- 
stantly kill him. He tried every ineaihs to 
make his couii to her in secret, but her eveiy 
thought was so wrapi)ed up in the Moor, that 
she had not one to spare for the ancient or 
anyone else. Jt will be seen tliat more stres-s 
is laitl in the story upon lago’s passion for 
Disdemona, which certainly, in the play, strikes 
one as never having had any real existence. 
But Shakespeare has adhei'ed to the novel 
most closely in depicting Desdemona as the 
purest of women and most loyal of wives. 
The narrator goes on to tell us that every 
attempt the wicked ancient made to awak^n^ 
the ]>assion of Disdemona was an utter failure, 
so that he began to imagine — not being able, 
finy more than lago, to conceive what a pure 
woman is — that she must be in love with the 
lieutenant; therefore not only did he resolve 
to get rid of his supposed rival, but his love 
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for Disdemona was transformed “ into the bit- 
terest hatred;” and he began to study how 
not only he might kill the lieutenant but 
might prevent the Moor from enjoying the 
love of Disdemona which was denied to him- 
self. It is •plain that, in the novel, some 
yme k supposed to pass, after the arrival 
in Cyprus, before the incident of the lieu- 
tenant getting into disgrace over tlie quarrel 
when on guard. His disgrace fwiined Dis- 
deinona veiy much; and, unsolicited, she 
made many attempts to reconcile her hus- 
band and the lieutenant. One day the Moor 
observed to the wicked ancient that his wife 
was so importunate in the cause of the lieu- 
tenant that he feared, in tlie end, he would 
have to hike him back again into favour. 
This remark of the Moor seems to have put 
into the ancient’s head the first idea of ex- 
^ citing his jealousy against the lieutenant. It 
must be confessed that Shakesjieare has treated 
this part of the story much more dramatically. 
The ancient having suggested to the M-oor 
that his wife’s interest in tln^ lieutenant was 
not an innocent one, on a certain day, when 
Disdemona was doing her best to urge her 
husband to look over the slight fault of the 
lieutenant, the Moor got into a pjission, and 
Sfiid that it was an extraordinary thing that 
his wife should take so much interest in one 
who was neither her brother nor any relation; 
the lady answered “ all courteous, and hum- 
ble: I would not have you be angry with 
me, I have no motive other than my grief at 
seeing you deprived of so dear a friend, as I 
know, by your own testimony, the lieutenant 
was to you : he has not indeed committed any 
fault so serious, that you ought to bear [him] 
so great ill-feeling. But you Moors are by 
nature so hot, that only a little thing moves 
you to anger, and to revenge ” (p. 292). Instead 
of being appeased by this answer, the Moor be- 
came more angry, and declare<l that he would 
•take such vengeance for the injuries done him 
as would Kitisfy him. Poor Disdemona was 
quite dumbfounded at the words of her hus- 
band, who had never yet l)een angry with her? 
and she ausweAid humbly that since the sub- 
je;:* made him angry she w ould never mention 
it again. Nevertheless this fresh instance of 


the favour, which she bore to the lieutenant, 
confirmed the Moor in his jealous suspicion 
that she was in love with him. tortured by 
his suspicions, the Moor goes to see tiie ancient, 
and to learn more particulars frohi liim. In 
this interview the Moor becomes enraged with 
the ancient, and tells him he does not know 
what prevents him from cutting out the 
tongue that had dared to defame his wife. 
Ujx)!! this the ancient plays his trump card; 
and with a hy}x>critical assumption of honest 
reluctance, tells the Moor that the lieutenant 
has confessed to him the intrigue, and that 
only fear of his ca])tain’s displeasure prevented 
him from killing him, directly he made such 
a confession. “But since the making you to 
know this, wdiich concerns more you, than 
anyone else, causes me to have so unpleasant 
a rewaixl : I wish I had held my tongue.’^ 
To w^hich the Moor answered, all agonized as 
he was, “ If you do not make me see this, that 
you have tokl me, with my eyes, live assured, 
that I will make you know, that it would 
have been better for you, that you liad been 
born dumb” (pp. 294, 295). Here we have 
the hint for the magnificent scene between 
Othello ami Tago in the third act. 

There is one point in the novel which 
Shakespeare did not adapt; Cinthio makes 
the ancient tell the Moor that it would be 
much more difficult to pi-ove his accusation 
now that the lieutenant is not received by his 
ca}>tain on terms of friendship. The estrange- 
ment between them, and the great purity of 
Disdemona, made the ancient almost despair 
of being able to fix any guilt ujx)!! her. Being 
nearly at his wits’ end, he hits upon the device 
of stealing the handkerchief, which he does 
during one of the many visits paid by Disde- 
moiia to his wife. Sliakespeiire showed his 
usual discretion in not adopting the device 
which the ancient employed, namely, to steal 
the handkerchief while Disdemona was cares- 
sing his little girl, who was only three years 
old. Having got the handkerchief, the ancient 
puts it at the head of the lieutenant’s bed; 
the latter finds it next morning, and, recog- 
nizing it immediately, sets out to restore it to 
Disdemona. He has only just knocked at the 
door when, as fate would have it, the Moor 
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returns to the liouse, and hearing someone 
knock, asked who it was. On hearing his 
voice the lieutenant runs away, thereby increiw- 
ing tlie wretched husband’s suspicions. He 
sets the ancient to find out from the lieutenant 
wliat he could about his visit; and here comes 
in the incident of the Moor watching the con- 
versation between the ancient and the lieu- 
tenant, the former by his gestures conveying 
the idea that he was listening to some very 
important revelations, though the conversti- 
tion was really on indifierent matters. Of 
course the Moor believes the account of the 
conversation given him by the scoundrelly 
ancient, and determines to })ut his wife to the 
])roof ])y asking her for the handkerchief; 
when she confesses with some agitation to hav- 
lost it, he makes up his mind to kill her. 
‘.ri * other iru|K)rtint incidents of the novel 
are mostly given in our notes. It only re- 
mains to notice that, in his story, t’inthio 
speaks of a lady in the house where the lieu- 
tenant lived, who was very clever at em- 
broidering in muslin. But this lady is (piite 
distinct from the meretrice coUa quale egli ni 
and in going to visit whom he is 
attacked and wounded by the ancient. The 
agitation and grief of Disdemona, on hearing 
of the serious wound by wdiich the lieutenant 
had lost his leg, sealed her fate; and the Moor 
consults with tlie villainous an(?ient how to 
put her to deatli. It must lie confessed that 
the mode they hit on is veiy unromantic. 
Tlie ancient is concealed in a closet in tlie 
bed-room of the Moor and his wife, and when, 
as agret^l uixm, he rnake.s a noise, Disdemona 
is told to get up and see wdiat is tlie matter; 
on doing which the ancient rushes out, and 
gives her a violent blow wdth a stocking filled 
with sand. She calls to her liusband for help, 
but is denounced by him as an adulteress. 
She has only time to protest her innocence, 
wdieu the third blow j)ut8 an end to her life. 
Then they place her on the bed, and, having 
broken in her head, pull down the ceiling, so 
that she may seem to have been killed by 
accident. 

Tlie device succeeded so far that no sus- 
jiioion arose as to the cause of tlie death of 
Desdemoiia; but as the narrator remarks 


“God would not let bo great a wickedness 
remain unpunished.” The Moor went about 
like one beside himself, seeking her in every 
room in the house, lie began to conceive so 
great a hatred to the ancient tliat he could 
not bear the sight of him; ande liad he not 
fefired the justice of the Venetian senators, lie 
would have openly killed him; but not being 
able to do this with safety to himself, he de- 
privetl him of his post, whence such a bitter 
liatred sprang up between them that the ex- 
ancient turned all his thoughts on how he 
could l)e revenged on the Moori' He went to 
the lieutenant, wdio had recovered from his 
w'ound and W’as walking about with his 
wotnlen leg, and told him that the time was 
now come when lie could avenge himself for 
the loss of his limb; and that, if he would go 
with him to Venice, he would tliere tell liim 
the name of the man who had so injured him. 
So the two w^ent away togetlier to Venice, 
and there the ex-ancient told him that the 
Moor was the jiersoii w'ho had cut off his leg 
because he suspected him adultery with his 
wife, and how" he laid murdered his wife 
afterw'ards. The lie utenant immediately ac- 
cused the Moor before the council, and the 
Moor w^as arujsted and brought to Venice, 
where lit w^as jiut to the torture. The ?Ioor 
w'ould not confess anything, so he escajx^cl 
death; after a long imprisonment he w?is 
condemned to perpetual exile, and was finally 
slain by some of his wife’s relations. The 
ancient returned to his own countiy ; lint hav- 
ing falsely accuseil one of his (‘om panions of 
murder, the accused man having protested his 
innocence under torture, the ancient was liim- 
self put to the rack, and so severely injured 
that he died in great agony: thus was Des- 
demoiia’s innocence revenged. 

From the above narrative we can fomi 
some ide^ of the skill with which Shakespeare 
ada[>ted his material, and with what a marvel- 
lous pathos his genius invested the stoiy oi 
the uiiliaiipy Desdemona. 

^ STAGE HISTORY. 

The earliest allusion relating to the stage 
history of this play is tliat already quoted 
above in the Literary History (p. 4), referring 
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to its representation in 1610. In the accounts 
of Lord Treasurer Stanhope, 1613, among the 
payments made to John Heminges “for pre- 
sentinge before the Princes Highnes the Lady 
£elizal)eth and the Prince Pallatyne Elector 
fowerteene ^verall playes>” The Moor of 
Venicfj is one of the plays mentioned (Cen- 
tiirie of Prayse, vol. i. p. 103). The sum paid 
for the whole fourteen seems to Lave been j£93, . 

8(/., equal to i*6, 13«. Ad, for each play. The 
next reference is in the Elegy “ On ye Death 
of ye famous actor R. Burbadge, ” puhlished 
about 1618 or 1619, at line 15, where, among 
the characters represented by that act()r, are 

Kind Leer, the Omtcd Moore, niid more beside. 

— Ut p. 131, 

The genuineness of this line, together with the 
two preceding ones and the one following, was 
at first disputed; but this dispute was put an 
* end to by the discovery of a Folio MS. in 
the library of the late Mr. Heiiiy Huth, in 
which these lines are found, and wdiich were 
j)roved by Dr. Furnivall to lie genuine (see the 
Academy of April 19th, 1879). In 1629 Sir 
Henry Herbert was Master of tlie Revels, and 
iti his accounts of that year for the 22nd No- 
vember is entered the sum of £9, Ifk Or/., as 
received “frem the kiiiges company being 
brought mee by Blagrave, upon the ]day of 
27ie Moor of Venisr,^^ In the MS. C\)nmion- 
jdace book of Abraliam Wright, written in 
1637, or earlier, there is the entry 

Othello by Shakespeare. 

A very good play, both for lines and plot, but 
especially the j>lot. lago for a rogue, and 
Othello for a jealous husbjuid, two jiarts w’ell 
})eniied. Act 3, the scene between lago and 
Othello, and the first scene of the fourth act, 
between the siime, shew admirably the vil- 
lanous humour of lago when he persuades 
Othello to his jealousy” (td supra^ p. 219). 
^Ofi October 11th, 1660, Pepys saw this play 
at the Cockpit, with Burt as tlie Moor; and 
again on August 20th, 1666; but having lately 
read the Adventures of Five Hours, ^ Ijp 

1 Written, as ifownee says, by Tuke, in conjunction 
with the Earl of Bristol: or rather translated and adapted 
from one of Calderon’s plays. 


thought it on the latter occasion “a mean 
thing.” 

Downes gives the Moor of Venice as one of 
the three plays of Shakespeare included among 
the old stock plays of the company which 
opened a new theatre in Drury Lane, April 8th, 
1663. The cast on this occasion was as follows: 
Brabantio = Cartwright, the Moor = Burt, Cas- 
sio = Hart, lago = Major Mohuii, Roderigo= 
Beeston, Desdemona=Mrs. Hughes, Emilia 
= Mrs. Rutter. No other characters are given. 
To Hart’s name Davies appends a note, “ that 
he became so superior to Burt that he took 
the lead in almost all the plays acted at Drury 
Lane; Othello w’^as one of his master parts” 
(Downes, edition 1789, p. 15). It would ap- 
I>ear that Betterton did not get aii opportunity 
of acting Othello till the union of the two 
comjanies, The Duke’s and The King’s, in 
1682; upon which union Hart retired, and the 
Moor of Venice was among the pieces revived 
ill the first ‘season. Downes says that the act- 
ing right of Othello was vested in Killigrew, 
and for that reason Betteilon could not play 
the })art l)efore the coalition of the two com- 
puiies; but, fis Genest points out (vol, i, p. 
405), *‘he evidently meant no more than that 
according to the established nile, the Duke’s 
company were not at liberty to act Othello 
before the union” (of the two companies). 
To the Players’ Quarto, 1695, already men- 
tioned aljove in the Literary History, the 
following etbst is appended, which may be 
compared with the one given above from 
Dowmes: — 

The Duke of Venice. Mr. Lydal. 

Brabantio, aJ/aflrwjViVo, Faf/ier /o Desdemona. Mr, 
Cartwright. 

Gratiano, hk lirother, Mr. Griffin. 

Lodovico, their Kiiusmm. Mr. Harris. 

Senators. 

Othello, the Moot', General of the Amij/ in C}pru& 
Mr. Hart. 

Cassio, his LieHienani General, Mr. Kynostoa 

Jago, Standard-hai'er to the Moor; a ViUain. Mr. 
Mohun. 

Roderigo, a foolish Gentleman that /ollom the Moor 
in hojfes to Cuckold him. Mr. Beeston. 

Montanio, t/ie Mitork Prrdecesso*^ in the Government 
of Cyprus. Mr. Wakon. 

Clown, Servant to tlte Moor, Mr. Hayns. 

Officers^ Gentlemen, Messengers, Musicians, Henuld, 
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Desdemona, Daughi^ to Brabantio, and Wljt to 
the Moor. Ml'S. Cox. 

Emillia, \V‘ife to Jago. Mrs. Ruttor. 

Bianca, Cassiu’s Weuclu Mrs. James. 

AttenduhU. 

Betterton continued to act Othello often up 
to 1709. On March 3rd, 1705, he took his 
benefit in this character; and at one of his 
last appearances at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on 
March 24th, 1709, Betterton jilayed Othello 
to the lago of C'ollej Cibber, which latter 
must indeed have been a queer performance. 
B(X)th, who seems to have succeeded to Bet- 
terton in the character of Othello, was the 
Cassio on that oecjisiou. In the next season 
Betterton, now past the age of seventy, appeared 
Jis Othello for the last time on September 15th, 
1709. Booth seems to liave held undisputed 
jxxssfssion of the character of Othello till 
Quiii appeared in that jiart for his benefit, 
March 12th, 1720, It is uncertain if this was 
his first appearance in tlie part, as he had 
already taken his benefit in the a^lme tragedy 
on May 1st, 171(), at Drury Lane. He con- 
tinued to ])lay the i>art pretty fre(iuently up 
to 1751. It is curious that he does not seem 
ever to have played any other part in the 
jiiece, and never even to have attem})ted lago 
till March 11th, 1751, when he api)eared, at 
Covent Garden, in the part of the ancient to 
the Othello of Barry and the Desdemoua of 
Mrs. (fibber. During this periwl from 1720, 
Quin’s priiicijxd rivals in tlie part of Othello 
apjiear to luive been Mills and Delane; the 
latter being the more formidable of the two. 
It was not till March 7th, 1745, that Garrick 
made his first appearance in the part at Dniry 
Lane. It was on this occiision that Quin, 
whose surly find envious nature never seems 
to liave been softened even by the gwd things 
of the table, said to Dr. Hoadley when Gar- 
rick entered, ‘‘Why does he not bring the 
tea-kettle and lamp?” implying that he looked 
like one of the black boys whom larlies of 
fashion at that time were so fond of having 
among their retinue. However, before the 
end of the performance, Quin must have seen 
that the sneer was undeserved, though he had 
not the generosity to say so. It may be noted 
that Garrick restored the scene where Othello 
10 


falls into the epileptic fit, or “ trance,” as it 
is euphemistically termed, which Quin on ac- 
count of his unwieldy figure had omitted. But 
Othello Wfis not one bf Garrick’s great suc- 
cesses; and, after Barry appeared on the scene, 
he was content to abandon the ^part to him, 
for the reason that he could not hope to riva,! 
him in that character any more than in Komeo; 
and, more than that, he sliowed his good sense 
by playing lago frequently to the Othello of 
Barr}^, and once, at least, to that of Mossop, 
at Druiy^ Lane, April 2nd, 1753. 

Tliere were one or two comic Olhellos during 
the first half of the eighteenth century; notably 
when le diahle hoitetix\ Samuel Foote, under 
the anonymous disguise of “a Gentleman,” 
appeared in that character at the Haymarket 
on Febi'uary 6th, 1744. This extraordinary 
})erfonnance was re])eated three or four timej* 
at that theatre, notwithstanding that it v'iis a 
totid failure. On March 10th of the same year 
Foote pei’ixitrated his murder of “Tlie Moor” 
at Drury Dine; the lago being Gitfani and 
the De.sdemona Mrs. Giffani. Another still 
more comical Otliello w'as seen, at the Hay- 
market Theatre, on Sejitember 22nd, 1744, when 
that monkey- wittoi, Theophilus C’ibber, acUd 
( I ) Othello. It oerbiinly was a part eminently 
unsuitcd to such a complaisant husband a: he 
was; aucl it is almost to lie wondered at that 
he did not hit upon the notion of ending the 
play diftereiitly by making Othello fall on 
Cassio’s neck, in a transpf»rt of enthusiasm, 
and borrow one hundred ixmnds of him on 
the strength of his sujiposed intimacy with 
Desdemoua. On 7th March, 1751, a distin- 
guished amateur, in the person of Sir Francis 
Delaval, phiyed Othello, wkile other members 
of his family took the parts of lago, (fiissio, 
and Desdemoua; the performance was under 
the su|Mjrintendence of Macklin; it was a great 
success and drew a crowded house, including 
several members of the royal family. 

It would be impossible to notice one tithe t 
of the performances of Othello. No jiLay of 
Shakesjieare’s, except Hamlet, has been so con- 
stantly acted since the Restoration. No season 
seems to have passed, at either df the principal 
theatres, without a representation of Othello ; 
and tliat in spite of the fact that the two prin- 
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cipal characters are so nearly equal in impor* 
tance, that it is really very difficult to say 
wliich is the stronger one of the two. Otway’s 
Venice Preserved is, peAaps, the only other 
play which contains two principal male char- 
acters so imp<irtiirit as those of Otliello and 
lago. la the time of the old Patent Theatres 
there was not the same difficulty in casting 
such pieces as there is now, when theatres are 
so many and good ti*agedians so few. It would 
seem that Barry was certainly the greatest 
representative of Othello that appeared before 
Edmund Kean.* Among the great actors who 
distinguished themselves in this part in the 
latter half of the eigliteenth century, we may i 
mention Powell, Sheridan, and Hemlerson: ' 
the latter did not attempt the part of lago till ' 
near the end of his career, on November i 
JOth, 1780, when he played tlie Ancient to : 
the Othello of Wroughton. Mackliu never \ 
seems to have ap])eared as Othello, but be { 
played lago frequently. On Marcli 8th, 1785, i 
at Drury Lane, John Kenil)le made his first ; 
appearance as Othello, with Bensley as lago, ! 
and his great sister, Mrs. Siddons, as Desde- : 
mona ; but certainly the Moor was not one of : 
Kemble’s great parts. j 

Othello enjoys the distinction, among the | 
great tragedies of Shakesjjeare, of being the ; 
only one on which tlie desecrating claw of the ' 
adapter has never been laid. Even Hamlet : 
was unfortunate enough to be imi)ioved by Cxar- i 
rick ; but he left Othello alone. It does not j 
seem even to have been tran-sformed into an ! 
opera, till the great master Eossini set to most , 
beautiful music a very fair librettc^ founded ' 
on Shakespeare’s play, in whiclj perhaps the I 
most effective scene was that, almost univer- I 
sally omitted on the stage, in which Des- i 
demona sings the charming willow song. In- \ 
deed, we may learn from our ancestors of the j 
eighteenth century a lesson in reverence for ^ 
Shakespeare’s text, as far as Othello is con- 1 
ciriftd. It is clear that, on many occasions at | 
least, the character of Bianca was retained in 
the cast, and with it that portion of act iv. ! 
scene 1 where Bianca, within hearing of the % 
concealed Othello, taunts Cassio about the 
handkerchief (lines 152-168), which is essen- 
tial to the plot of the tragedy; in fact so 


essential that it seems to me its omission is 
utterly unjustifiable. 

Among other representatives of Othello it 
will suffice to mention Pope— -who seems to 
have played the character very frequently, — 
Cooper, Young, and Elliston. George Cooke 
never seems to have played Othello ; but lago 
was among his most successful parts. 

It was on May 5th, 1814, that Edmund Kean 
first appeared as Othello at Drury Lane ; and 
on the 7th of the same month he played lago 
for the first time. This latter character he 
re|)eated during the season seven or eight 
times to various Othellos. He was great 
in both the.se parts; but, by those who best 
appreciated him, his Othello was considered 
the finest effort of his genius. True, as Genest 
remarks, his figure was against him. The 
remarkable physical advantages possessed by 
a Barry or a Salvini were not his ; but no one 
seems to have ever exceeded Edmund K|ean 
in expressing the deep pathos of Othello. It 
was not that he niade many so-called points, 
but throughout tlie perfoi-mance there were 
delicate touches by which new beauties of the 
text were brought out. I have been told by a 
very fine judge of acting, who saw him at his 
best, that when he spoke that beautiful speech 
to Desdeinoiia, iv. 2. 67-69 : 

0 thou weed, 

Who art so lovely-fair, and smeU’st so sweet, 

That tlio sense aches at thee, — would thou had^t 
ne'er been born I 

there was something marvellous in the music 
and deep pathos of the voice. Macready and 
Phelps both played Othello frequently, but 
neither made any great hit in the part. Gus- 
tavu.s Brooke, whose end was so sad and yet so 
noble, was, before his voice failed, very great 
in this part. Feehter fr)l lowed up his remark- 
able success in Hamlet by an attempt to play 
Othello, in which he failed; but as lago he 
was much more successful. On Monday, Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1876, Mr. Irving made his first 
appearance as Othello in London, this being 
the third Shakespearian production at the 
Lyceum Theatre, then under the management 
of Mrs. Bateman. Mr, Forrester was lago, 
Mr. Brooke, Cassio; Miss Isabel Bateman, 
Desdemona; and Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) 
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played Emilia for the first time. The tra- 
gedy oil that occasion ran for a considerable 
period, and Mr. Irving, following the example 
of Garrick, revived the “ trance scene, which 
proved quite a novelty to those who only 
knew the play from the acting version. On 
May :2nd, 1881, Mr. Irving appeared as lago, 
for the lirst time, to the Othello of Mr. 
E<lwin Booth (Miss Ellen Terry being the 
Desdemona, a most beautiful performance). 
Those who could not agree as to his Othello, 
were unanimous in considering lago as one 
of his finest impersonations. During the 
engagement of Mr. Booth, up to June 15, 
he and Mr. Irving played the parts of 
Othello and lago alternately. On April 
ist, 1875, the great Italian actor Salvini 
.'ippeared as Otliello at Drury Lane in an 
indifferent Italian version of Sliakespeare's 
li figedy. H is i>erf<>riuance excited the greatest 
enthusiasm, and no doubt it was a very fine 
piece of acting ; but for reasons, some of which 
are given in notes 161, 202, I cannot admit 
that it was tlie Othello Shakespeare intended. 
(It is a curious fact, fis showing the uncertain 
tenure of popular favour which the greatest 
actoi-a may have, that when Salvini returned 
to England on two subsequent occjisions, 
though his acting wms equally good if not 
better— indeed his Lear was a magnificent 
performance —he played to comjiaratively 
empty houses.) 

At the same time, Othello was being per- 
formed at Drury Lane ; with John M‘Cullough 
as the Moor, J. H. Barnes as Cassio, A. 
Harris as Koderigo, Mrs. Arthur Stirling as 
Emilia, and Miss Bella Pateman as Desde- 
mona. Mr. Wilson Barrett revived the 
tragedy at the Lyric, May 22nd, 1897, and 
played Othello to the Desdemoiia of Miss 
Maud Jeffries. Miss Ellen Terry repeated 
her famous imjxirsonatioii of Desdeinona at 
the Fulham Theatre, August 22nd, 1898, with 
Frank Cooper as Otliello, Louis Calvert as 
lago, and Mias Genevitive Ward as Emilia. 
A very interesting and scholarly version of 
the part of the Moor was given by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson at the Lyric, December 15, 
1902. Herbert Waring played lago, Miss 
Lena Ashwell, Emilia; and Miss Gertrude 
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Elliott, Desdemona. Mr. Benson and Mr. 
Tearle are among recent personators of Othello. 

As to the question whether Othello should 
be represented as a'blackamoor, or simply as 
tawny Moor,^’ this is, perhaps, the best place 
in the Introduction wherein to treat of that 
much-disputed point. In favour of \kdiat may 
he tenned the “ negro ” theory we have such 
expressions as that in i. 1. 06, ** tliick-lijis;” 
and in the wime scene, line 88, Ingo calls 
Othello “an old hlad’ ram.” A little further 
on, line 112, he ctimpares him to a Barhary 
I hoi-se,” which wonld imply' that he was a 
1 native of Northern Africa. Again, i. 2. 7i), 
I Brabantio tiilks of the sooty lx>soin** of 
! Othello. It is noti(;eable, liowever, that, be- 
I foi*e the Duke, Brabantio uses no such ex- 
1 aggerated ex[>re8sious about the colour of 
; Othello. In fact throughout the ])lay he is 
alluded to generally as “the Moor;” and in 
i 3. 291 the Duke says to Brabantio ; 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than Uach 

Finally we have Othello’s own w'ords, iii, 3. 

: 263 ; “ Haply, fo»‘ I am hlad''' which have been 
often dwelt upon )»y tliose who wish to paint 
j the Moor blacker than he wjis. It is not necea- 
i sary to furnish proofs, at any length, of the 
1 undoubted fact that the word black wa? more 
; often applied to a person of dark complexion 
thrill to a negro or blackamoor. (See Much 
; Ado, note 175.) In this very play we have a 
I notable instance of this use of the word in ii. 

! 1. 132-134, where Desdemona asks lago, when 
he is giving his cynical praises of women: 

How if she lie Uack and witty ? 
to which lago answers : 

If she be hhd\ and thereto have a wit, 

She MI find a white that shall her hlachuH fit. 

No one would seriously maintain that either 
i Desdemona or lago was referring here to a 
I negresa, or even to a person as dark & an 
; Oriental. On the other hand, it is scarcely 
worth while to discuss the very peculiar theory, 
I started first, I believe, by Mr. Rawdon Browne 
in 1875, that Othello was n«t a Moor at all, 
but simply a member of the Italian family of 
MorOj one of whom seems to have been Lord* 
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lieutenant of Cyprus about the yeai' 1508. It 
is quite plain that Othello is not meant to be 
a European; and it is equally plain that he 
is not meant to be a n^^o, but probably a 
native of North-western Africa, of the same 
country whence the Moors came that con- 
quered Spain; a handsome soldierly-looking 
man of dark complexion, but not black in the 
literal sense of the wonl ; in fact like the 
Prince of Morocco in tlie Merchant of Venice 
(where the stage-direction to act ii. scene 1 
is “Enter Morochus, a taivuy Moore all in 
white), whom i!o one would think of repre- 
senting as a negro. Such expressions as we . 
have quoted above, coming from Eoderigo, * 
lago, and Brabantio in his rage, must be re- 
garded simply as tlie exaggerations of those 
who had each his own reasqn for hating the 
^Moor. 

• CKITICAL REMARKS. 

It may be difficult to classify all the great 
tragedies of Shakespeare according to the 
master iiassion which animates them. We 
may hesitate as to wljether Macbeth should 
be called the Tragedy of Ambition oi' of Re- | 
mru'se; wliether Lear shoiild be thi‘ Tragedy | 
of Ingratitude or of Madness; while with re- , 
gm\ to Hamlet wo may find it impossible to : 
agree as to what is the leading motive of tliat | 
complex work. But with regard to Othello j 
there can be no doubt tliat it is the tragedy 1 
of Jealousy; and, many as are tlie tnjgedies j 
that have been inspired by this mt)tive, tliere | 
never has been, and there never will be, any j 
dramatic work which can equal Sliakespeare’s i 
Othello ill the marveUous j)ower of its deep j 
and heart-searching jiathos. It is strange that ! 
some critics seem to be disinclined to rank 
this tragedy among the highest of Shake- 
speare’s works; but to me, I confess, the more 
I study it, the more it stands out as the great- 
est Jragedy of human passion which has ever 
teen written. 

We may go back to the ancient classical 
tragedy of Greece for grander and more heroic 
subjects; the story of (Edipus, for instance,# 
as told by Sophocles, inspires more awe and 
horror than does this tale of human weakness 
and human villainy; but there is no stoiy 


that lias ever been told, in ancfent or modem 
times, which speaks more to the human hearty 
which beguiles more easily the vety sternest 
of their tears, than this sad story of Othello 
and Desdemona. 

What strikes us most about this tragedy, 
when we read it through, or see it acted — 
though mutilated, alas ! of some of its essen- 
tial pai-ts— is tlie directness of the treatment. 
In this respect it resembles more, perhaps, 
Macbeth, and, in a lesser degree, Borneo and 
Juliet, tlian any of Shakespeare’s other tra- 
gedies. 

In Othello there are no episodes that dis- 
tract us, evefi for a short time, from the main 
subject of the tragedy. All the incidents are 
compactly knit together; the story never 
halts, but steadily progresses. The devilish 
scheme of lago advances gradually and surely. 
The disregard of consistency and probability 
as to time (of which striking instances will be 
found in the note on the Time of Action), 
fulds to the effectiveness of the play. We are 
not allowed to perceive, or even to suppose, any 
long intervals between the various events of 
the tragedy ; it is only after we have breath- 
lessly followed the various incidents of the 
play to the final catastrophe, that we have 
time to wonder how it was tliat all this could 
have occurred in so short a time. Had Shake- 
speare cowered before the gloomy spectres of 
the unities, we might have had a very elegant 
and correct exercise in dramatic composition, 
but we should not have had the tragedy of 
Othello. As a storehouse of intellectual trea- 
sure, as a vast museum of suggestive thoughts 
cloihed in the most beautiful language, Othello 
cannot compeare witli Hamlet; but on the other 
hand, there is more power of characterization 
ill tlie former than in the latter; necessarily, 
because in Hamlet the hero is, as it were, the 
tragedy; there is no room for such an elabo- 
rate study as lago by the side of the Prince 
of Denmark; but the nature of the story in 
Othello requires, side by side with the hero, a 
character of equal importance. Had Shake- 
sfieare attempted to sink lago into a common- 
place nonentity, a mere passive vehicle for the 
conveyance of suspicion, instead of making 
him, as he has done, an ever-watchful, in* 
13 
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triguiiig tempter, be would have dwarfed the 
cl>aracter of Othello, and hopelessly debili- 
tated the tragedy. Even as the play stands, 
one cannot help feeling sometimes angry with 
Othello; but what would one have felt, had 
the cliaracter of lago been less vigorous in 
conception and less perfect in execution than 
it is I 

The villainous ancient is the keystone of the 
whole plot; and Shakespeare loses no time in 
bnnging him on the scene. We learn at once 
that he hates Othello and tluit he is jealous of 
Oassio; the frankness with which he admits 
to Roderigo the motives w’hich influence him, 
however imprudent it may seem, no doubt 
serves his purpose well by inspiring that 
weak- knee 'd young gentleman with perfect 
coiitidence in the ancient’s good faith, as far 
as li'- is concerned. In one of lago’s speeches 
we have a very clear exjKiSition of his prin- 
ciples, such as they are (i. 1. 44-5o); 

You shall mark 

Many a duteous and kneo-crooking knave. 

That, doting on his own obsequious boruJage, 

Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 

For naught but provender; and, when he’s old, 
cashier’d: 

Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are, 
W’ho, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 

Xeep yet their hearts attending on themselves; 

And, throwing hut shows of service on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they ’ve lin'd their 
coats, 

Do themselves homage: these fellows have some soul; 
And such a one do I profess myself. 

This gives us only one side of his char;icter, 
but it is a very important one, his ijerfect 
selfishness. The man is a thorough hypocrite, 
but the sort of hypoci’isy lie practises is not 
of that fawning kind which is calculated to 
disgust those who come in contact with him; 
it is the hypocriticiil assumption of bluffness, 
of ])lain dealing, of not caring what men think 
of him, but speaking the truth, or rather a 
apecions imitation of it, whatever may be 
the consequences. If lago had told Roderigo 
that it was admiration f orchis character that 
made him tiy and forward his suit with 
Desdemoiia, it is doubtful whether, fool as 
he was, Roderigo would have believed him. 
Towards the end of the same scene we are 
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i allowed to see another side of lago’s character, 
j his devilish love of mischief. Tlie delight he 
; takes in irritating Brabantio, in taunting him 
j in the coarsest language, and insulting him 
; lieliind the shelter of the darkness, are veiy 
I characteristic of the malignant devilry of his 
; nature. In the next scene we see Jiim with 
Othello ; and, note well, there is no servility 
; in his manner. He is a blunt, loyal friend, 
wlio is only prevented by his “conscience^' 
—save the mark I— from killing the man 
; who spoke so scrurvily of his captain and 
friend. We see at once thaf'this is just the 
sort of man who wouhl inspire confidence in 
Othello, and tlirouglioiit the j>Iay we find that 
Iag(» never makes the mistake of cringing to 
him; while he conveys the imj)ression that 
he has the greali‘St respect and affection for 
. his ca})tai!i, he always manages to preserve 
his own 8elf-res})ec*t anil dignity. In the last 
scene of tins act, when lago is left alone wdtli 
Rinlerigo, the way in whiidi he manages “the 
snijK*’^ is most artistic — if one may use the 
expression. While he gives free rein to his 
. cynicism — a cynicism in which there is no 
affectjition — lie mixes with it so much good 
: sense, from a worldly i>oint of view, that he 
I renders the bitter draught jxila table to his 
1 dupe. Fa’’ better than luiy affected symjxithy 
, or kindly words of consolation is the oft- 
enforced worldly maxim, “Put money in thy 
I purse." lago, consiiinniate actor as he is, can 
1 even moralize when it serves bis purjjose, as 
wdien he sfiys (i. 3. 332-335): “If the balance of 
our lives had not one scale of rejison to j)oise 
another of sensuality, tlie blood and baseness 
of our natures would conduct us to most pre- 
posterous conclusions.’^ There is no touch of 
cant about this; it is simj)ly part of the 
speaker’s intellectiial 8ui»eri<»rity to the young 
fool whom he is lecturing. 

But it is in his soliloquies that we must look 
for the key of lago’s real character. Wlienever 
he is with anyone else— except i)erhaps fena 
few moments with his wife — be is i^Jways act- 
ing some part or other. When he is alone, we 
, think we shall see him at last as he really is; 
but is it so? Do we not rather see a man so 
steeped in hypocrisy that he cannot be genuine 
even to himself? Was his moral nature so 
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<x)rnipted with pretending to be honest, that, 
when he sought the reality, he found only the 
pretence? Some such doubts will suggest 
themselves to us, as we^’ead his first impor- 
tant soliloquy at tlie end of act i. Can it be 
that this man really believed that tlie Moor, 
whom afterwards he describes in another so- 
lilbquy1[ii. L 298) as “of a constant-loving 
noble nature,” had debauched his friend’s 
wife? Tills is what lago says here (i. 3. 394- 
596): 

I know not if 't be true; 

But T, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do os if for surety. 

It certfiinly seems more probable that he is 
here trying to fiml a jilausible excuse for the 
villainous treaeliery that he is (iontein plating, 
than that he really believed^ that there laid 
been an intrigue between Emilia and Othello. 
'■Nothing in Othello’s character renders such 
fin intrigue probable; and anyone, who care- 
fully reads the jday, will observe that, when 
Othello and Emilia are alone together, there 
is not the slightest lug of evidence that any 
intimate relationship had ever existed between 
them. But we must not suppose that Shake- 
sj^eare is here feeling, as it were, for a 
motive, which he afterwards droj>s because 
it does not serve his purtK»8e. It is per- 
fectly true to real life that such a character 
as lago — a man who believes there is no 
real goodness in anyone, or if he does ad- 
mit that there is any, it is only to scoff at it — 
that such a man should reap the punishment 
of his own evil deeds in being fierpetually 
haunted by the notion that his own wife, or 
daughter, or friend, as the case may be, is false 
to him. Loyalty and purity have no existence 
for such miserable creatures; no man can come 
nefir their wives, but they suspect that he is 
intriguing with them; and it often happens 
that, with all their professed worldly wisdom, 
and what they are pleased to call their strength 
of niind, the most contemptible of all their 
■Apes are really their own selves; and that 
the hearts, which no generous sympathy can 
touch, no loyal affection can warm, are slowly ^ 
consumed with the canker of their own evil 
su^icions. 

In the next act we see lago in two more 


distinct phases of his character; first, as the 
professed cynic who has nothing good to say 
of any woman, especially of his wife. But Des- 
deinona, gentle and pure-minded as she is, 
does not seem to feel any repugnance at 
lago’s caustic remarks on her sex; in her as- 
sumed gaiety of spirit slie draws him out; 
and while he certainly does not stoop to pay 
her compliments, or to flatter her, his manner 
! to her is never wanting in respect It is evi- 
j dent that, however bitter lago’s tongue may 
I be, Shakespeare never could have intended 
: that his manner should be aggressive or bru- 
. tab One is inclined to ask why this man, who 
says so many disagreeable things, should be 
' so much liked as he seems to be ? Desdemona 
i and (Jas.sio both seem to be impressed with 
I his honesty, and never to doubt his loyalty ; 

I so that there must have been something at- 
tractive about lago; the actor has a very 
clear indi(»ition here, on the part of the au- 
thor, that he must never play the part in the 
style of a villain. No one on the stage must 
suspect him; the audience only must be in 
his confidence. 

It is evident that when Cassio kisses Emilia 
lago’s jealousy is aroused, though he does not 
choose to confess it; but in his soliloquy at 
the end of the scene ii. 1. 316 he acknowledges 
that he suspects Cassio, as well as Othello, in 
regard to his wife: 

For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too. 

This is a very effective touch on the drama- 
tist’s part; for it increases lago’s hatred to 
Cassio, which is the motive uppermost in his 
min<i throughout this act. 

The other phase of lago’s character, to 
which we are introduced now, is that of the 
“good fellow” or boon -companion, a part 
w’hich he plays very effectively; but though 
he sings a gevod song, and does something 
more than pretend to drink, he never loses his 
head: the skill with which he holds together 
all the clues of his villainous plot thiougliout 
this act is marvellous. Nothing can be more 
consumma te than the art with which he tarns 
Cassio’s slip, into which he himself has en- 
trapped him, to his own advantage. He 
strengthens his hold over Othello at the same 
15 
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time that he makes the man, whose disgrace 
he himself has brought about, look to him as 
almost the only friend who can help him out 
of it. No wonder that, in the soliloquy at 
the end of this act, lago’s tone is one of jubi- 
lant exulUtioiu But if this act is a triumph 
for lago, it is a greater one for the dramatist; 
for it is a masterpiece of construction, by which 
what, in other hands, might have })roved 
merely an ejusode, hampering the progress of 
the piece, really Inicomes one of the keystones 
as it were of the whole structure. 

The diabolical art, with which lago excites 
Othello's suspicion in the great scene in the 
third act, must be recognized by every one 
who reads the phiy, or sees it acted ; but we 
may also note how the very fact that lago 
succeeds in poisoning tlie noble nature of the 
Moor ‘‘ryond bis hopes, seems to have a 
distinctly bnitalizing effect on him. I'l'ue, 
there is little of humanity at all in his charac- 
ter; the amount of compunction he has shown 
throughout is small enough; but now he 
seems like a wild beast whose fury has l>een 
whetted by the taste of blood. He wantonly 
aggravates the agony of his victim; every one 
that stands in his wjiy now, be it ever so 
slightly, must be destroyed. Only once 
does this devil seem to have the slight-est 
touch of pity; and that is when he sees 
Desderaona weeping after Othello^s to her 
incomprehensible cruelty. Even then it is, 
perhaps, rather because the sight of a beauti- 
ful woman in tears annoys him, than from any 
true pity, that he utters these words, iv. 2. 124: 

Do not weep, do not weep:— alas the day ! 

Of course this line may be taken as part of 
the consummate hypocrisy which he displays, 
througlioiit this scene towards Desdemona; but 
it has always seemed to me tliat there is just 
the slightest gleam of pity trying to penetrate 
the darkness of his heart at this moment. It 
certainly is but a gleam; for of all the villains 
Shakespeare has drawn, lago is the most con- 
sistent to the end. Even Edmund in Lear, 
who is not a little akin to him in his ferocious 
love of evil for its own sake, does show some 
remorse in the end; but lago never relents for 
one moment. His last words are: 
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Demand me nothing: what you know, you know: 

Fi'om this time forth I never will speak word. 

-V. 2. 308, 804. 

Nor is this an empty threat; for we cannot 
believe that lago, like his prototype in the 
novel, has any taint of cowardic^ in him. Liar, 
traitor, would-be murderer of the soql as well 
as of the body, he is; but a coward, morally V 
physically, no. A charming writer (Augustus 
Hare) has said tliat lago is “ the product of the 
I mature manhood of the mightiest intellect that 
1 ever lived on earth.” Certainly of all devils 
1 in man’s sha[>e ever drawn ht is the greatest, 
j Other driimatists have created monsters of 
; crime, but they are clumsy abortions by the 
side of this ultra-human hend. 

Othello’s character does not admit of the 
i subtle treatment which Shakespeare has lav- 
j ished on that of his treacherous desti’oyer. 

I Simplicity and stiaiglitforwardness are the* 
' characteristics of Othello. The tortuous scheni- 
: ing and studied h}q>ocriHy of lago could not 
I have a better subject on which to work. 

I Brought up in the camp, and habituated from 
I his early childhood to the hardships of a sol- 
dier’s life, Othello is absolutely ignorant of 
the world ; and with that modesty, wdnch is 
the characteristic of all noble natures, he dis- 
trusts his own judgment upon all mattei-s 
except those which belong to his profession 
of soldier. His want of self-confidence I'eally 
proves fatal to him. It is so often the con- 
trary in this world, it is so much more frequent 
to find men, in every position in life, who are 
ruined by over-confidence in their own judg- 
ment, or by an exaggerated estimate of their 
own merits, that it is difficult for us to realize 
that there is a positive danger, to some na- 
tures, of falling into the other extreme; of so 
distrusting their own judgment, and under- 
rating their own capacity, that they are apt 
to become the dupes, and, sometimes, the 
slaves of those to whom they look up as great 
authorities, cind unerring guides in matteh) 
which they believe themselves to be quite igno- 
rant. Othello would never have given such easy 
^ credence to the cunning suggestions of lago, 
unless he had formed not only an utterly false 
judgment of his honesty, but had unconsciously 
elevated him into the position almost of a 
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demigod, on account of his supposed knowledge 
of the world and of human nature; of which 
knowledge Othello believed himself to be 
utterly devoid. * 

But it is not only with regard to lago 
that Othello'e self-distrust helps to ruin the 
l^^ppiniss of his life; it is clear that, in a 
lesser degree perhaps, but still to a consider- 
able extent, Othello doubted himself to be 
worthy of Desdetnona’s love. The di8])anty 
of their ages, the difference of their colonr 
and complexion, were never completely for- 
gotten by him*, it only required the stimulus 
of Tago’svile suggestions toi ouse his memory of 
them into mischievous activity. (V)uld Othello 
have suffered himself to dwell witli a pardon- 
able vanity upon the heroic attributes of his 
own character; could lie ha^fe thouglit more 
of the great service he had done the state, 
of the feats of valour he had performed, 
Ye would not liave found it so easy to have 
believed in the disloyalty of Desdemona; he 
would have been able to stay the jirogress of 
suH[ucion with the consoling reflection, self- 
conceited though it might be, tliat she could 
not possibly prefer Cassio to him. But the 
very nobility of the man’s nature is lago’s 
best ally ; and well does that scoumlrel know 
it When he insinuates that all women, 
especially the Venetians, are move or less 
frail; that their appetites are capricious; 
their love more akin to lust than to purer 
affection, he. knows that these cheap and petty 
scraps of so-called worldly wisdom, which 
would have been swept aside by a man whose 
nature was more familiar with evil than that 
of Othello, will be received by him as the 
utterances of a philosopher of great experi- 
ence, who has been unwillingly brought to 
believe ill of his fellow creatures. 

And here we cannot help asking ourselves 
whether lago would ever have gained his re- 
putation for being such an honest, blunt, sen- 
sikl^ellow, withsiicha knowledge of the world, 
and such a disregard for its opinions, if he had 
been in the habit of speaking good rather than 
evil of his fellow creatures, and of lookiugrather 
for iindiscoveredevirtue than for latent vice 
in the men and women around him? If we 
study carefully all that lago says to the difffer- 
^ ^ VOL. IJ. 


ent characters in the play, do we find any 
traces of a good or noble nature in the man ? 
When he talks to Oassio about Desdemona 
(ii. 3. 14-25) bow contemptible is the tone of 
his remarks as compared with those of the 
lieutenant! Even with that poor creature 
Eoderigo he contrasts unfavourably. That 
silly ^*suipe” has, in his small brain, some 
clean and manly thoughts; he has enough 
of the gentleman in him to be capable of 
thinking with res{)ect of the woman that he 
loves, though she be another man’s wife. 
Shakespeare does not write the morals of his 
plays in large Vound text for every one to read. 
They must be sought for beneath the surface, 
sometimes in the more or less indirect wind- 
ings of that maze, the human character, which 
lie drew so skilfully. But nowhere does he 
teach us a truer lesson than in this play, 
wdien he shows us how great was the inffuence 
of lago on those around him, in spite of the 
fact that he did not really possess any nobis 
qualities; not even that one, honesty, which 
he is at such pains to assume. 

It is only natural that we should feel 
tempted to be impatient with Othello for the 
extravagant respect with which he bovrs to 
lago’s judgment, and for the implicit belief 
which lie Jiolds in the ancients honesty; but 
w'e must remember that it is not fair to regard 
his conduct as if lie had the same knowledge 
of la go’s real character that we have. More- 
over Shakespeare, in tlie great scene of the 
third act, has been careful to ensure our sym- 
pathy for Othello by showing us that, if he 
does lend too ready an ear to the vile sugges- 
tions of lago, yet all his impulses are those of a 
noble nature. What constitutes the dramatic 
power and pathos of this wonderful scene is 
the struggle that is taking place, in Othello’s 
nature, between his chivalrous trust in, and 
his deep love for Desdemona on the one side; 
and, oil the other, his misplaced but sincere 
conffdence in the disinterested afTectioii and 
honesty of his friend, his acute dread of any 
stain on his honour, and his over-distrust of 
his own merits already noticed, which makes 
him more prone to believe his wife’s unfaith- 
fulness. The actor is very much mistaken 
who fancies that this scene can be treated in 
17 188 
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the same manner as most great scenes in 
tragedy; that is to say, as having a detinite 
climax which must be worked up to, as being 
written in a gradual crescendo; that is the 
way in which ordinary dramatic poets and 
musicians work. Shakespeare and Beethoven 
proceed on a different principle ; when they 
treat of the passions there is no gradual and 
reguhir progression ; a crescendo conies when 
W'e least expect it; and on the other hand, 
when the highest note of pfussion seems to 
have been struck, we are surprised by a 
tender adagio movement, which changes our 
feeling of owe into one of infinite pity, and 
moves our souls to their very depths with a 
grief too mighty for tears. 

The very frankness and openness of Othello’s 
nature makes him impatient of anything like 
inuenilo or suspicion; and the carefulness 
with which lago ftyls his way only serves to 
irritate him. This impatience of mere bus- 
jiiciou Othello expresses in the sjieech (iii. 3. 
177-183); it would have been well if he could 
have kept to the resolutions expressed in the 
rest of this speech; but alas! he does not* 
When Othello re-entei’s(at line 333), the agony, 
which is caused by the state of doubt in which 
he is, shows how much he has overestimated 
his own strength of mind. His cry through- 
out this scene is for proof ; and for tliat reason, 
if for no other, the omission of the greater part of 
the first scene of the next act, already alluded 
to, is the less excusable; and yet, by the end 
of the scene, he has almost accepted the fact 
of his wife’s guilt without any real proof at 
all- In fact one is tempted to doubt whether 
Desdemona’s estimate of Othello as being 
totally exempt from jealousy (see iii. 4. 26-30), 
and his own description of himself (v. 2. 345) 
as “one not easily jealous,” are not both mis- 
taken. But the fact is that, while not prone 
to jealousy of the meaner type, Othello’s nature 
was one which, itself incapable of imagining 
evil of others, was equally incapable of put- 
ting aside the suspicions suggested by others. 
Of his own accord he never would have 
doubted Desdemona; on the other hand, he *■ 
could not bring himself to doubt lago, 
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But his love for Desdemona is so deeply 
rooted in his heart that he never succeeds in 
destroying it ; it is always with him, pleading 
for mercy to the very^st. The fury of hatred 
and revenge bursts out every now and then 
like a dame, and then dies# down again, 
quenched by the pity which is ever«wellijig 
11 }) from his heart. At the very moment that 
he is killing her he loves her still; it is indeed 
more a sacridee than a murder ; he cannot let 
her live, less for her treason to him tlian to 
herself, the object of bis love. She has vio- 
lated the beautiful and jmre shVine of his affec- 
tion; and therefore she is condemned to death. 
The cry of anguish wnth which he dings him- 
self on her dead body, when he finds out too 
late how he has been betrayed, thrills the 
heart of every one that lieai*s it. 

Desdemona is the very incarnation of purity ; 
she may seem, to some, too weak in her verj 
gentleness, contrasted as she is with Einiiia 
who can chastise men “with the valour of her 
tongue.” Desdemona, even when his cruelty 
outrages her before others, has no word of 
reproach for Othello. Astonishment, pain, a 
piteous bewilderment, which is long before it 
can find relief in tears; but indignation, 
resentment, much less any thought of hatred 
or revenge, ahe cfin never feel. As Emilia 
“unpins” her, before she lays herself down in 
the wed.iing sheets, which are to prove her 
shrouil, she declares 

That even his stubbornness, his checks, his frowns, — 

have grace and favour iii them. 

(iv. 3. 20, 21.) 

There is no more exquisite picture of female 
purity than that scene, nearly always omitted 
on the stage (iv. 3. 60-106), in which we see 
that her mind cannot even conceive the idea 
of being false to her husband. He is to her 
always the “noble Moor;” he cannot kill her 
love any more than he can his own ; and she 
well speaks of herself as a child, for heV lo^ve 
is as that of a child, unquestioning in its, 
obedience, unselfish in its every thought, pure 
and tender as the down on angels’ ^ings, 
inalienable in its devotion. 




Bra. llent is the man, this Moor.— (Act i. 3. 71.) 


OTHELLO, THE MOOE OF VENICE. 

¥ 

ACT I. 


Scene I. Venice. A street. 

• Enter KoderioO' and Iago. 

Rod. Ti’sh, never tell me; I take it much 
unkindly 

That thou, Iago,— who hast had my purse 
As if the strings were thine,— shouldst know 
of this,— 

logo. ’S blood, but you wdll not hear me: 

If ever I did drefim of sucli a matter, 

Abhor me. 

Rod. Thou told’st me thou didst bold him 
in thy hate. 

logo. Despise me, if I do not. Three great 
ones of the city, s 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, ^ 
Off-ca^’d to him;— and, by the faith of man, 
1 know my price, I’m worth no worse a place: 
«But he, as loving his own pride and purposes, 
Evades them, with a bombast circumstance 
Horribly stulFcl^with epithets of war; 

And, in conclusion,* 

Nonsuits my mediators; for, “ Certes,” says he, 
have already chose my officer.” 


And what was he? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician, 

One Michael (Jassio, a Florentine, 20 

[ A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wife; ] 
That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the division of a battle' knows 
More tlian a spinster; [unless the bookish J 
theoric, ^ 

Wherein the toged consuls can propose ^ 
As masterly as he: mere prattle, without { 
jiractice, } 

Is all his soldiership. But he, sir, had th’} 
election: > 

And I— of whom ^’'s eyes had seen the proof j 
At lihodes, at Cyprus, and on other grounds S 
Christian and heathen — must be be-lee’d^ and) 
calm’d 30 ) 

By debitor-and-creditor,® this counter-caster;] j 
He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 


* 1 Battle - army. 

3 Be-lee’d, ie. put on the leO'Bide of, and bo dependent 
on. 

> Debitor-and'Creditor, referring to the system of double 
entry, which we owe to Italy. 
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ACT 1. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


AGl' I. Scene 1. 


And I— God bless the mark! — his Moorship^s 
ancient.^ 33 

Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been 
his hangman. 

lago. Why, there's no remedy; 'tis the 
curse of service, 

Preferment goes by letter® and affection, 

And not by old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first. Now, sir, be judge 
yourself, 


Whether I in any just term- am affin'd 8» 
To love the Moor. 

Rod. I \^uld not follow him, then. 

lago. 0, sir, content you; 

I follow him to serve my turn upon him ; 

We ciinnot all be masters, noi%li masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
Tliat, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 
Weai-s out his time, much like his master’s ass^ 



liXQO. 0 , HIT, content you ; 

I follow Inm to Hcne ro> tuni uj>on hnu.-~^Act •. l. 4), 43 ) 


For naught but provender; and, when he’s i 
old, cashier’d: 

Whip me such honest kna ves. Othei’s there are. 
Who, trimm’d in foniis and visages of duty. 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves; 
And, throwing but shows of service on their 
lords, 62 

Do well thrive by them, and, when they’ve 
lin’d their coats,® 

Do themselves homage: these fellows have 
some soul; 

And such a one do I profess myself. 

For, sir, 

Qt is as sure as you are Boderigo, 

1 Ancient (F. enseigne) - ensign or standard-bearer. 

3 Letter, i e. recommendation. 

* Lin'd their feathered their nests,” in the 

modem phrase. 


i Were I the Moor, 1 would not be lago: I 

In following him, 1 follow but myself; ^ 

Heaven is niy judge, not 1 for love and duty, \ 
But seeming so, for my peculiar end:] 60 J 
For when my outward action doth demon- 
strate 

The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’t is not long after 
But I will wear my heart U|x»n my sleeve 
For daws to ixjck at: I am not w'hat I am. 
Rod. What a fulP fortune does the tljick-lips 
owe,® * 

If he can carry ’t thus! « 

Tngo. Call up her father, 

Rouse him:— make® after him, poison his de- 
light, ® 


* Full^Tich. * Om, own. < Make = go. 
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ACT I. Soend 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scone h 


Proclaim him in the streets; [incense her kins- 
men: 

And though he in a fertil| climate dwell, 7 o 
Plague him "with flies;] though that his joy be 

Yet throw suck changes of vexation on ’t, 
A%it may lose some colour. 

liod. Here is her father’s house; I’ll call 
aloud. 

lago. Do; with like timorous accent and 
dire yell 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
la spied in popufous cities. 

Hod. What, ho, Brabantio! Signior Bra- 
ban tio, ho! 

Tago. Awake! what, ho, Brabantio! thieves! 
thieves! thieves! 

Loi>k to your house, your daughter, and your 
bags! 80 

’Ihievea! thieves! 


Brabantio appears ahove^ at a window. 

Bra. What is the reason of this terrible 
summons? 

What is the matter there ? 

Bod. Signior, is all your family within? 
logo. Are your doors lockM ? 

Bra, Why, Avherefore ask you this? 

^ dago. Zounds, sir, you ’re ro\ ib’d ; [ for shame, 
^ put on your gown ; 

Your heart is burst,' you have lost half your 
j soul; 

(Even now, now, very now, an old black ram 
sis tuj)ping your white ewe. ] Arise, arise; 
Aw^ake the snorting citizens with the bell, 90 
Or else the devil will make a grandsire of you: 
Arise, I say. 

Bra. What, have you lost your wits? 
Rod. Most reverend signior, do you know 
my voice? 

Bra. Not I: wliat are you? 

Bod. My name is Boderigo. 

Brg. The worser welcome: 

I ’fe charg’d thee not to haunt about my doors: 

!i In honest plainness thou hast heard me say 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in 
madness, 

Being full of suppe^and distempering draughts, 


Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come lOO 
To start my quiet;— 

Bod. Sir, sir, sir,— 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure 

My spirit and my place have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Bod. Patience, good sir. 

Bra. What tell’st thou me of robbing? this 
is Yenice; 

My house is not a grange. 

Bod. Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul I come to you, 107 
lago. Zounds, sir, you are one of those that 
will not serve ^God, if the devil bid you. [ Be - 1 
wiuse we come to do you service, and you< 
think we are ruffians, you ’ll have your daughters 
cover’d with a Barbary horse;] you’ll have^ 
your nephews neigh to you; you ’ll have cour- 
sers for cousins, and gen nets for germans. 

Bra. What profane wretch art thou ? 
lago, [Impiidentlg] I am one, sir, that comes 
to tell you your daughter and the Moor are 
[now making the beast with two backs]. 

Bra. Thou ait a villain. 

Jago. You are— a senator. 

Bra. This thou shall answer: I know thee, 
Kuderigo. 120 

Bod. Sir, I will answer any thing. [ But, I? 
beseech yon, | 

If ’t be your pleasure and most wise consent, ( 
As partly I find it is, that your fair daughter, ( 
At this odd-even and dull watch 0’ the night, 5 
Transported, with no woi^se nor better guard j 
But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier, 
To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor, — 

If this be known to you, and your allowance, 
We then have done you bold and saucy wrongs; I 
But, if you know not this, my manners tell me? 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe^ 
That, fronr* the sense <?f rJl civility, 132) 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence : | 
Your daughter,— if you have not given her 
leave,— 

I say again, hath made a gross revolt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 

In an extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and every where. ] Straight satiedfy 
yourself: 


8 AUomnee, approval. 


1 Burst, broken into. 
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> Fromt contrary to. 



ACT 1. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene 2. 


If she be in her chamber or your house, 

Let loose on me the justice of the state 140 
For thus deluding you. 

Bra, Strike on the tinder, ho! 

Give me a taper! — call up all my people I — 

This accident is not unlike my dream: 

Belief of it oppresses me already. — 

Light, I say! light! [Exit above, 

lago. Farewell; for I must leave you: ; 
It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, | 
To be produc’d— as, if I stay, I shall— ! 

Against the Moor: for, 1 do know, the sbite — j 
However this may gall him with some check— ‘ 
Cannot with safety cast^ him; for he’s em- , 
bark’d 150 

With such loud reason to the Cyprus wars, 
Which even now stand in act, that, for their 
Houls, 

Ariorlier of his fathom they have none 
To lead their business: in which regard. 
Though I do hate him as I do hell-pains, 

Yet, for necessity of present life, 

I must sliow out a flag and sign of love, 

WTiich is indeed but sign. That you shall 
surely find him, 

Lead to the Sagittary the raised search; 169 
And there will I be with him. So, farewell. \ 

[Exit, I 

Enter ^ below, Brabantio, a)icl Servants with j 
torches. 

Bra, It is too true an evil: gone she is; 

And what ’s to come of my despised time 
Is naught but bitterness. — Now, Xtoderigo, 
Where didst thou see her? — 0 unhappy girl’ — 
With the Moor, say’st thou? — Who would be 
a father! — 

How didst thou know ’twas she? — 0, she 
deceives me 

Past thought!— What said she to you?— Get 
more tapers; 

Baise all my kindred.— Are they married, 
think you? 

Rod, Truly, I think they are. 

Bra. 0 heaven! — How got she out! — 0 
treason of the blood! — ‘ 170 

Fathers, from hence trust not your daughteiV ' 
minds 

1 Cast - cast oO, diimlea. 

2 ^, 


By wliat you see them act — Is there not 
charms 172 

By which the property* of youth and maidhood 
May be abus’d? Have you not read, Boderigo^ 
Of some such thing? 

Rod. Yes, sirj*! have indeed. 

Bra. Call up my brother. — 0, would you 
had had her! — 

Some one way, some another. — Do you know 
Where we may ap])rehend her and the Moor? 
Rod. I think I can discover him, if you 
please 179 

To get g<jod guard, and go along with me. 

Bra. Pray you, lead on. At every house 
1 ’ll call; 

I may command at most — Get weapons, ho! 
And raise some special officers of night.^ — 

On, good Boderigo;— 1 ’ll deserve your pains. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II. 77ie same. Another street. 

Enter Othello, I ago, and Attendants with 
torches. 

lago. Though in the trade of war I have 
slain men, 

Yet do I hold it very stuff o’ the conscience 
To do no contriv'd murder: I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me service: nine or ten tinies 
I had thought, t’ have yerk’d him^ here under 
the ribs. 

0th, ’T is better as it is. 
lago. Nay, but he prated, 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour, 

That, with the little godliness I have, 

I did full haixP forbear him. But, I pray 
you, sir, 10 

Are you fast married? Be assur’d of this, 
That the magnifico is much belov’d; 

And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke’s: he will divorce you; 
Or put upon you what restraint and grievance 
The law— with all his might t’ enforce it oh— 
Will give him cable.® i 

0th. Let him do his spite: 

My services which I liave done the signiory 

- - ^ 

s Property, natural inclinationB. 

• Officers of night, i.€. the watch. * Him, i.e. Boderigo. 
s Full hard, with difficulty. « Cable, i.e. icope. 



ACT 1. Scene 2. ' 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Soena 2. 


Shall out*tongue his complaints. Tis yet to 
know,— 

Which, when I know that boasting is an 
honour, • 20 

I shall promulgate, — I fetch my life and being 
From men oftfoyal siege and my demerits® 
JSk^ay speak, unbonneted, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d: for know, lago. 


But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused® free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine 
For the sea’s worth. But, look! what lights 
come yond? 

lago. Tliose are the raised father and hia 
friends: 2 S 

You were best go in. 



Sod. your fair daughter, TraiiBported, with no worm nor better guard 

At thii odd-oren and dull watch o' tlie night, But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier— (Act i. 1. 123-126.) 


0th. Not I; I must be found; 

My parts, my title, and my perfect soul 3i 
Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they? 
lago. By Janus, I think no. 

Enter Cassio, and certain Officers v)ith torches. 

0th. The servants of the duke, and my 
• lieutenant. — 

The goodness of the night upon you, friends! 
What is the news? 

Cos. The duke does greet you, general ;• 


And he requires your haste-post-haste appear- 
ance 

Even on the instfint. 

0th. What is the matter, think you? 

Cos. Something from Cyprus, as I may 
divine: 

[| It is a business of some heat: the galleys 40 
Have sent a dozen sequent messengers 
This very night at one another’s heels; 

And many of the consuls, rais’d and met, 

Are at the duke’s already:]} you have been 
hotly call’d for; 


1 Siege (F. eiige), rank, station, 
t Demeriti, deserts. 


s Uiihoueed, i.e. free, unmarried. 
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ACT I. tSceuo 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 1. Stiooa 3. 


When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
The senate sent about three several quests 
To search you out. 

0th. T is well I am found by you. 

I will but spend a word here in the house, 
And go with you. [Exit. 

Cas. Ancient, what makes he here? 

Tago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded a 
land carrack;^ so 

If it prove lawful prize, he ’s made for ever. 
Ca^. I do not understand. 
lago. He ’s married. 

Cas. To who? 

Re-enter Othello. 

lago. Marry, to — Come, captain, will you 
gr»? 

Of it. Have with you. 

Here comes another troop to seek for 
you. 

lago. It is Brabaiitiv'):~general, be advis’d; 
He comes to bad intent. 

Eater Brabantio, Koderioo, and Officers with 
torches and weapons. 

0th. Holla! stand there! 

Rod. Signior, it is the Mo(»r. 

Bra. Down with him, thief! 

[They draw on loth sides, 
lago. You, Eoderigo! come, sir, 1 am for 
you. 

0th. Keep up your bright swords, for the 
dew will rust them.— 

Good signior, you .shall more command with 
years 60 

Than with your weapons. 

Bra. 0 thou foul thirjf, where Last thou 
stow’d my daughter? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her; 
For I ’ll refer me to all things of sense, 

If she in chains of magic were not bound. 
Whether a maid so tender, fair, and happy, 

So opposite to marriage that she shimn’d 
The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, 
Would ever liave, to incur a general mock, 
Bun from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as thou, — to fear,® not to 
delight. n 

I Carrack, a large merchant veBsel. 
s To/ear^ i.e. [a thing] to cauie fear. 
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[ J udge me the world, if ’t is not gross in sense S 
That thou hast practis’d on her with foul^ 
charms; 73 > 

Abus’d her delicate* youth with drugs or> 
minerals } 

That weaken motion:— I’ll hi^ye’t disputed^ 
on; ^ 

’T is probable, and palpable to thinking. ] I 
I therefore apprehend and do attach® thee 
For an abuser of the world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant. — 

Lay hold upon him: if he do resist, so 

Subdue him at his peril. ' 

0th. Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the rest: 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known 
it 

YTithout a promj)ter. — Where will you that I 

To answer this your charge? 

Bra. To prison; till fit time 

Of lavr, and course of direct session. 

Call thee to answer. 

0th. What if 1 do obey? 

How may the duke be therewith satisfied, 
Wliose messengers are here about my side, 
Upon some present business of the state 
To bring me to liim? 

First Of. 'T is true, most worthy signior; 
The duke ’s i»i council, and your noble self, 

I ’m sure, is sent for. 

Bra. How! the duke in council 1 

la this time of the night!— Bring him away; 
Mine’s not an idle cause: the duke himself, 

Or any of my brothers of the state, 

Cannot but feel this WTong as ’twere their 
own ; 97 

For if such actions may have passage free, 
Bond-slaves and pagans shall our statesmen 
be. [Exeunt. 

Scene III. The same. A coundl-chamher. 

The Duke and Senators sitting at a tabli: ^ 
Officm attending. 

Duke. There is no composition* in these 
a new'B 

That gives them credit. 


• AttacA, arreBt 


4 Cm^posiBon, i.$. conaiBteocy. 



ACT I. Scene 8/ 


OTHELLO. 


act 1. Soene 8* 


^ [ First Sen. Indeed, they 're disproportion'd ; 
^My letters say a hundred and seven galleys. 

^ Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty, 
j Sec. Sen. And mine, t^o hundred; 

< But though they jump not ^ on a just account, — 
j As in these ca^ps, where the aim*^ rei)orts, 
^'Tis oft, with difference,— yet do they all 
) conhrm 

JA Turkish fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
i Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judg- 
^ meut: 

\ I do not so secure^ me in the error, lo 

^But the main article 1 do ai>j»rove 
Jin fearful sense. 

! Sailor. [IWiiii] What, ho! wliat, ho! what, 
ho! 

i‘ First Off. A messenger from the galleys. 


f Enter a Sailor. 

) Duke. Now,— what’s the business? 

} Sail. The Turkish preparation makes for 
; Ehudes; 

/So was I bid report here to the state 
/ By Signior Angelo. 

( Duke. How say you by this change ? 
i' First Sen. This cannot be, 

/By no assay of reason: ’tis a pageant, 

/To keep us in false gaze. When we consider 
^Th’ importancy of C!yj>rus to tlie Turk; 20 
^ And let ourselves again but understand, 
/ITiat as it more concerns the Turk than 
^ Rhodes, 

jSo may he with more facile question bear it, 
<ror that it stands not in such warlike brace,* 
^But altogether lacks the abilities 
JThat Rhodes is dress’d in: — if we make 
y thought of this, 

/We must not think the Turk is so unskilful 
/To leave that latest which concerns him 
\ first, 

^Neglecting an attempt of ease and gain, 

|To wake and wage a danger profitless. so 
Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he ’s not for 


First Off. Here is more news. ] 


1 Jump nott i e. do not agree. 

* Aim, conjecture. 

» Secure me in, &c., ie. “I do not rely bo much on the 
mistake <with regard to their numbers) as not to . . . " &c. 

* Brace, preparation. 


Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due course toward the isle of 
Rhodes, 

Have tl»ere injointed them with an after fleet. 
First Sen. Ay, so 1 thought. — How many, 
as you guess? 

Mm. Of thirty sail: and now they do re-stem 
Their backward course, befiring with frank 
appeai‘ance 

Their purposes toward Cyprus.— Signior Mon- 
tano, 

Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 40 
With his free duty recommends^* you thus, 
And ])rays you to believe him. 
j ^ ’T is certain, then, for Cyprus. — J 
: Marcus Luccicos, is not he in town ? 
j First Sen. He ’s now in Florence. ? 

I Duke. Write from us to him; post -post-? 
I haste dispatch. ] J 

; First Sen. Here comes Brabantio and the 
. valiant Moor. 

Enter Bkajjantio, Othello, Tago, Eodehigo, 
and Officers. 

i Duke. Valiant Othello, w^e must straight 
I employ you 

I Against the general enemy Ottoman.— 

! [To Brabantio'] T did not see you; welcome, 

I gentle .signior; 50 

. We lack’d your counsel and your help to-night, 

I Bra. So did 1 yours. Good your grace, 
j pardon me; 

I Neither my place, nor aught I heard of 
business, 

Hath rais’d me from my bed; nor doth the 
general care 

Take ln)ld on me; for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature 
, That it engluts and swallows other sorrows, 
And it is still itself.® 

Duke. Wliy, what’s the matter? 

Bra. My daughter ! 0, my daugliter ! 

Didce and Sen. De'ui ? 

Bra. Ay, to me; 

I She is abus’d, stol’n from me, and corrupted 


* RecomTnends, commends himself to you. 
StUl itself, i.e. never changes. 
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ACT 1. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene 8. 


By spells and medicines bought of mounte- 
banks; ei 

For nature so preposterousl}’' to err, 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 
Sans witchcraft could not. 

Dttke, Whoe'er he be that, in this foul pro- 
ceeding, 

Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herself, 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter 
After your own sense; yea, though our proper 
son 69 

Stood in your action. 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor ; whom now, it 
seems. 

Your sj^ecial mandate, for the state-affairs, 
Hath hither brought. 

Dffi'e anJ tSen. AVe 're very sorry for 't. 
JJuke. [To Othello] AVhat, in your own part, 
can you say to this? 

Bra. Nothing, but this is so. 

Oth. Most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors. 

My very noble and approv'd good masters, — 
That I have ta'en away this old man’s daughter, 
Tt is most true; true, I have maiTied her: 

The very head and front of my offending so 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my 
speech. 

And little bless'd with the soft phrase of peace; 
For since these arms of mine had seven years' 
pith. 

Till now some nine moons wasted, they have 
us'd 

Their defirest^ action in the tented field; 

And little of this great world can I s|)eak. 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious 
patience, 

I will a round* un varnish’d tale deliver 90 

Of my whole course of love; what drugs, what 
charms, 

AVhat conjuration, and what mighty magic, — 
For such proceeding I am charg'd withal,— 

1 won his daughter. 

Bra. A maiden never bold; 


Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself; and she — in spite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, every thing— 

To fall in love with what she fear'd to look on 1 
It is a judgment maim'd and most imperfect, 
Tliat will confess perfection sor could err loo 
Against all rules of nature; [and must Jbe driyen / 
To find out practices of cunning hell, f 

Why this should be. ] I therefore vouch again, ? 
That with some mixtures powerful o'er the 
blood, 

Or with some dram conjur'd to this effect. 

He wrought upon her. *’ 

Bfde. To vouch this, is no proof, 

[ Without more wider and more overt test > 
Than these thin habits and poor likelihoods f 
Of modern^ seeming do prefer against him. ] ( 
Fi?*8t Ben. But, Othello, speak: no 

Did you by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid’s affe(;- 
tions? 

Or came it by request, and such fair question 
As soul to soul affordeih? 

Oth. 1 do beseech you, 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 

And let her speak of me before her father: 

If you do find me foul in her report, 

The trust, the office, I do hold of you. 

Not only take away, but let your sentence * 
Even fall u};on my life. 

Duke. Fetch Desdemona hither- 

Oth. Ancient, conduct them, you best know 
the place. — 121 

[Excwit logo and Attendants, 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 

So justly to your grave ears I '11 present 
How I did thrive in this fai** lady's love. 

And she in mine. 

Duke. Say it, Othello. 

Oth. Her father lov’d me; oft invited me; 
Still question’d me the story of my life. 

From year to year, — the battles, sieges,! or^unes,. 
That I have pass'd. ^81. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days , 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it: 
AVherein I si)ake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field; 


1 Dearest-Met. 


3 Romdf plain. 


s JlfodemstriviaL 



ACT I. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 1. Scene 8. 


Of hair-breadth scapes i’ th’ imminent deadly 
breach; 

Of being taken by the injolent foe, 

And sold to slavery; of my redemption thence, 
And portance^ in my travels’ history; 139 
Wherein of aiHres^ vast and deserts idle,^ 
Bfugh (juarnes, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 


Itwasmyhintto speak, [ — such was the process; 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi,^ and men whose heads ; 
Do grow beneath theirshoulders.] This to hear| 
Would Desdemona seriously incline: 

But still the house -affairs would draw her 
thence; 

Which ever as she could with haste dispatch, 



Oth. she thank’d mo ; 

And bade me, if 1 lia^l u friend that lov’d her, 


1 ehould but teach him how to tell my etory, 
And that would woo hor.-^Act i. 3 16»-I(i6.) 


She ’d come again, and with a greedy ear 149 
Devour upmydiscoiiise: — which I observing, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate. 
Whereof by parcels® she had something heard, 
ButJiot intentively:® I did consent; 

Aid often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 


1 Portanee, demeanour, bearing, 
s Antres, caverns. ’ /dies untilled. 

* Anthropophagi, \.e. man-eaters. 

^Bypareds, ie. by pieces. 

^ Jntentieeiys consecutively. 


That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 
She gave me for ray pains a world of sighs: 
She swore, — in faith, ’twas strange, ’twas 
passing strange; 160 

Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful: 

She wish’d she had not heard it; yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man: she 
thank’d me; 

And bade me, if I had a friend that lov’d her, 
I should but teach him how to tell my story, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint I 
spake; 

She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d; 
And 1 lov’d her that she did pity them. 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 1. Scene 8. 


This only is the witchcraft I have us’d: — 
Here comes the lady; let her witness it. no 

ETVter Besdemona with Iago and AttendanU, 

Duke. I think this tale would win my 
daughter too. — 

Good Brabaiitio, 

Take up^ this mangled matter at the best: 
Men do their broken weapons rather use 
Than their bare hands. 

Bra. I pray you, hear her Kspeak: 

If she confess that she was half the wooer, 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man ! — Come hither, gentle mis- 
tress: 

Do you perceive in all this noble company 
"Where most you owe obedience^ 

Dch. My noble father, 

I p'-rceive here a divided duty: isi 

To you I 'm bound for life and education: 

My life and education both do leurn me 
How to respect you; you ’re the lord of duty,— 
I am hitherto your daughter: but here’s rny 
husband; 

And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 

So much I challenge that 1 may profess 
Due to the Moor my lord. 

Bra. God b’ wi’ you ! —I have done. — 
Please it your grace, on to the state-aflairs: 

I had rather to julojjt a child than get it. — 
Come hither, Moor : 192 

I here do give thee that with all my heart 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
, I w'ould keep from thee. — QFor your sake, jewel, 

' T am glad at soul 1 have no other child ; 
jFor thy escape would teach me tyranny, 
f To hang clogs on them.]— I have done, my lord. 

^ ^Duke. Let me speak like yourself; and lay 
/ a sentence, 2 

< Which, as a grise® or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour. 201 

^When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
jBy seeing the worst, which late on hopes de- 
5 pended. 

sTo mourn a mischief tliat is past and gone 
Us the next way to draw new mischief on. 

1 Take up, &c., »make the best of a bad busineBS. 

2 Sentence, maxim. 

> Qrise (L. greuus), step. 


What cannot be preserv’d when fortune takes, 
Patience her* injury a mockery makes. 

The robb’d that smiles steals something from 
the thief ; * > 

He robs himself that spends a bootless grief. \ 
Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprms us beguile;^ 
We lose it not, so long as we can smile. ,311 ^ 
He bears the sentence well that nothing bears ^ 
But the free comfort which from thence he? 

hears ; J 

But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow j 
That to i)ay grief must of poor patience borrow. ( 
Tlu‘se sentences, to sugar, or ti» gall, / 

Being strong on both sides, are equivocal:^ } 

But words are wonls; I never yet did hear \ 
That the bruis’d heart w'as pierced through/ 
tlie ear. — j 

I humbly beseech you, proceed to tlie affairs^ 
of state. ] 220 ; 

Dukp. The I'nrk with a most mighty pre^ 
))aration makes for C-yprus: —Othello, the 
fortitude of the [dace is best kiiow^n to you; 

[[ and tliougb we have there a substitute f)f most ) 
ailowred sufticieney, yet opinion, a sovereign, 
mistress of effects, throw’s a more safer voice j 
on you:] you must therefore be content toi 
slubber the gloss of your new fortunes wdth 
tlii.smore stubboj ii and boisterous expedit'ion. 

Otk. Tile ♦’vrant custom, most gi-ave senators, 
Hath made tlie flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-drivtn bed of down: I do agnize^ 

A natural and prom}jt alaci’ity 238 

J find ill baldness; and do undertake 
This present w^ar against the Oitornites. 

Most humbly, therefore, bending to your state, 

I crave tit disposition for my wife; 

Due reference® of place and exhibition; 

With sucli accommodation and besort® 239 
As levels with her breeding. 

Duke, If you please, 

Be ’t at her father’s. 

Bra. I ’ll not have it so. 

0 th. Nor I. ^ 

Des. Nor I; I would not there residfe, 
To put my father in impatient thoughts 

♦ Her, i.e. fortune’s. 

B Are equivocal, i.e. tell botli ways. 

B MUtreee qf effecU'-^YiXiicli produces great results. 
Agnize, recognize. > Jieferenee, i.e. assignment 

9 Aecominodation and fresorf- suitable oocommodation. 
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OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Soen« 3. 


^ being in his eye. Most gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend your prosperous ear; 
And let me find a charter in your voice, 

To assist my simpleness. ^ 

Duke. What would you, Desdemona? 

Des, That Igiid love the Moor to live with 
• hinii 

My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
Maytrumj)et to the world: my heart’s sub- 
du’d 251 

Even to the very quality of my lord: 

I saw Othello’s visjige in his mind ; 

And to his honiturs and his valiant parts 
Lid I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go t(j the war, 

Tlie rites for which I love him are bereft me, 
And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence. Let me go witli liiiii. 

^ OtL Your voices, lords: beseech you, let 
her will 20*1 

Have a free way. 

j [ Vouch with me, heaven, I therefore beg it not, 
;To please the palate of my appetite; 

I Nor to comply with heat — the young affects 
^In me defunct— and proper satisfaction; 

< But to be free and bounteous to her mind : 

\ And heaven defend your good souls, that you 
^ think 

< I will your serious and great business scant 

JFor she is with me: no, when light-wing’d 

I toys 2m 

[Of feather’d Cupid seeL with wanton dullness 
[ My speculative and offic’d instruments, 

/That my disports coiTUj)t and taint my busi- 
ly ness, 

JLet housewives make a skillet * of my helm, 

(And all indign and base adversities 
jMake head against my estimation! ] 

Duke, Be it as you shall privately determine, 
Either for her stay or going: th’ affair cries 
haste, 

And speed must answer it. 

9 First Sen, You must away to-night. 

OtL With all my heart. 

Duke, At nine i’the morning here we’ll 
meet again. — 280< 

Othello, leave some officer behind, 

iJSeel^Wind, 

0 


And he shall our commission bring to you; 
With such things else of quality and respect 
As doth import^ you. 

OtL So please your grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of honesty and trust: 

To his conveyance I assign my wife, 

With what else needful your good grace shall 
think 

To be sent after me. 

Duke, Let it be so.— 

Good night to everyone. — \ToBrahanti6\ And, 
noble signior, 

If virtue no delighted* beauty lack, 290 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 
First Sen, *Adieu, brave Moor; use Desde^ 
mona well. 

Bra. Look to her, Moor, if thou liast eyes 
to see : 

She has deceiv’d her father, and may thee. 

[E.veuiit Duke^ Senators, Officers, dec, 
OtL My life upon her faith! — Honest lago, 
My J)eadem<.ux.i must I leave to thee: 

I 1 prithee, let thy wife attend on her; 

And bring them after in the best advantage. — 
Come, Desdemona; 1 have but aji hour 299 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 

To spend with thee: we must obey the time. 

[Exeunt Othello and Desdemona, 
Rod. lago,— 

lago. What say’st thou, noble heart? 

Rod. What will I do, thinkest thou? 
lago. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myself. 
Jago. If thou dost, I shall never love thee 
after. Why, thou silly gentleman! 

Rod. It is silliness to live when to live is 
torment; and then have we a prescription to 
die when death is our physician. 311 

lago. O villanous! I have look’d upon the 
world for four times seven years; and since I 
could distinguish betwixt a benefit and an 
injury, I never found man that knew how to 
love himself. Ere I would say, I would drown 
myself for the love of a guinea-hen, 1 would 
change my humanity with a baboon. 

Rod. What should I do? I confess it is my 
shame to be so fond; but it is not in my virtue 
to amend it m 


* Skillet, a cookinff-pan. 


B Import, concern. < J)elighted, i.e. which delights. 
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ACT I. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene 8. 


layo. Virtue! a fig! 'tis in ourselves that 
/ we are thus or thus. [Our bodies are gardens; 
^to the which our wills are gardeners: so that 
!if w'e will plant nettles, or sow lettuce; set 
5 hyssop, and weed-up thyme; supply it with 
<one gender of herbs, or distract^ it with many; 
^either to have it steril with idleness, or 
'manured with industiy; why, the power and 

1 corrigible® authority of this lies in our wills. 
If the balance of our lives had not one scale of 
reason to poise another of sensuality, the blood 
and baseness of our natures would conduct us 
Uo most preposterous conclusions: but w'e have 
J reason to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
5 stings, our imbitted lusts; whereof I take this 
>that you call love to be a sect® or scion. 

> Rfd, It cannot be. 

; Jivjo. It is merely a lust of the blood and 
ja permission of the will. ] Oome, be a man : 
drow ti ihyself ! drown cats and blind puj)pie9. 
^I have profess’d me thy friend, and [I confess 
^me knit to thy deserving with cables of per- 
durable toughness;] I could never better stead 
thee than now. Put money in thy purse; 
follow thou the wars; defeat thy favour* with 
an usurp’d beard; 1 say, put money in thy 
purse. It cannot be that Lesdernona should 
long continue her love to the Moor, — put 
money in thy purse,— nor he his to her: it 
was a violent commencement, and thou shalt 
see an answerable sequestration;*^— pul but 
money in thy purse. — These Moors are change- 
able in their wuUs: — fill thy purse with money: 

— the food that to him now is as luscious 
ias locusts shall be to him shortly as bitter as 
Jcoloquintida.® She must change for youth: 
/when she is sated with his body, she will find 
^ the error of her choice : ] she must have change, 
she must: therefore jmt money in tliy purse. 
— If thou wilt needs damn thyself, do it a 
more delicate way than drowning. Make all 
the money thou canst: if sanctimony and a 
frail vow betwixt an etring barbarian and a 
supersubtie Venetian be not too hard for my 


1 Dintractf diversify. ^ Corrigible, wliich can correct. 

* Sect, cutting : a gardener’s term. 

* Defeat thy favour, i.e. change thy looks. 

^ ATumrable sequeetratwn, i.e. corresponding with* 
drawal from her present attitude. 

* ColoquinUda, colocynth or bitter-apple. 
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wits and all the tribe of hell, thou shalt enjoy 
her; therefore make money. A pox of drown- 
ing thyself! it is clean out of the way: seek 
thou I'ather to be bang’d in compassing thy 
joy than to be drown’d and go without 
her. f 

Rod. Wilt thou be fast to my Hppes, jf 1 
depend on the issue? 370 

luf/o. Thou art sure of me:— go, make 
money:— I have told thee often, and I re-tell 
thee again and again, I hate the Moor: my 
cause is heaited;" thine hath no less reason. 
Let us be conjunctive in ouri'evenge against 
him : if thou c.anst cuckold him, thou dost thy- 
self a ]>lt};jisure, me a spoi-t. [I'here are many 5 
events in the womb of time, which will be) 
dt'li vered.] 1 raver.se ; ^ go; provide thy money. ) 
We will have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 
Rod. Where shall we meet i’ the morning? 
lago. At rny lodging. S.s2 

Rod. 1 ’ll be with thee betimes. 
lago. (xo to ; farewell. Do you hear, 
Koderigo? 

Rod. What say you ? 

Jago. No more of drowning, do you hear? 
Rod. I am chang’d: 1 U go sell all my land. 

Jago. Thus do I ever make my fool my 
purse; ' 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge sliould pro- 
fane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

Put for my sport and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abnmd, that ’twixt my 
sheets 

’Has done my office: I know not if ’t be true; 
But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

Will do as if for surety. He holds me well;® 
The better shall my purpose work on him. 
Cassio ’b a proper man: let me see now; 898 
To get his place, and to plume up*® my will 
In double knavery — How, how? — Let’s see: — 
After some time, i’ abuse Othello’s ear 
That he is too familiar with his wife: — * # 
He hath a person, and a smooth dispose,** 


« 7 nearted= rooted in the heart. 

B Traverse, a military term ^ march. 

9 Bolds me mil, has a good opinion of me. 

Plume ups make to triumph, 
u Dispose, bearing, demeanour. 
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To be suspected; fram’d to make women false. 
The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest that but seem to be so ; 
And will as tenderly be l<jd by the nose 


As asses are. 408 

I have ’t;— it is engender’d: — hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s 
light 


ACT 11. 


Scene I, A seaport town in Cyprus. 

A platform. 

Enter Montano and two Gentlemen. 

•• 

Mon. What from the cape can you discern 
at sea ? 

First Gent. Nothing at all: it is a high- 
wrought flood; 

I cannot ’twixt the heaven and tlie main 
Descry a sail. 

Mon. Methinks the wind hath spoke aloud 
* at land; 

A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements: 

If it hath niffiaii’d so upon the sea, 

What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on 
them, 

Can hold the mortise?* What shall we hear 
of this? 

Sec. Gent. Asegregation^of the Turkish fleet: 
For do but stand upon the foaming shore, ii 
The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds; 
The wind-shak’d surge, with high and mon- 
strous mane. 

Seems to cast water on the burning Bear, 
And quench the guards® of th’ ever-fixed pole: 
I never did like molestation^ view 
On the enchafed flood. 

Mon. If that the Turkish fleet 

Be not enshelter’d and embay’d, they’re 
drown’d; 

It is impossible they bear it out. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

Third Gent. News, lads ! our wars are done. 
T|^e desperate tempest hath so bang’d the 
Turks, 21 

That their designment halts: a noble ship of 
Venice 

1 MoriUe. a tenn in carpentry = the Joint of two timbera. 

* Segregation, disperaion. •(Tuard* =BtaTB. See note 74. 

* Moleetatim, diaturbanoe. 


Hath seen a grievous wreck and sufferance 
On most part of theii* fleet. 24 

Mon. How I is this true ? 

Third Gent. The ship is here put in, 

A Veronesa; Michael Cassio, 

Lieuteiuint to ‘the warlike Moor Othello, 

Is come t)ii shore: the Moor himself at sea, 
And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 
Afon. I ’m glad on ’t ; ’t is a worthy governor. 
Third Gent. But this same Cassio,— though 
he speak of comfort 31 

Touching the Turkish loss, yet he looks sadly. 
And prays the Moor be safe; for they were 
parted 

With foul and violent tempest. 

Mon. Pray heavens he be; 

For 1 have serv’d him, and the man commands 
Like a full soldier. Let’s to the seaside, hoi 
As well to see the vessel tliat ’s come in 
As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Even till we make the main and th’ aerial blue 
An indistinct regard. 

Third Gent. Come, let ’s do so; 40 

For eveiy minute is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. 

Enter Cassio. 

Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike 
isle. 

That so approve the Moor ! 0, let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, 

For I have lost him on a dangerous sea I 
Mon. Is he well shipp’d? 

Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, and his 
pilot 

Of very 6xpert and approv’d allowance; 42 
Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure.^ 

[ Within] A sail, a sail, a sail ! 


* In hold cure, in a good way of being cured. 
31 
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ACT IL Scene 


Etiter a fourth Gentleman, 

Cas. What noise? 52 

Fourth Gent. The town is empty; on the 
b?ow o’ the sea 

Stand ranks of jieople, and they ciy “A sail !” 
Cm. My hopes do shape him for the gover- 
nor- \pum ivithin. 


ISec. Gent. They do disqharge their shot of 
courtesy: 

Our friends at least 

Ca». * I pray you, sir, go forth, 

And give us tnith who *t is that is arrived. 
See. Gent. I shall. , {Exit. 

Mon. But, good lieutenant, is yojir general 
wiv’d ? 60 



irtnl N«wh, ! uur warn .in- <lu:ie. 
The (leHijerate tempest hath so Itani^d the Turks. 
That tiieir desijjumunt hiilt6.-~(Ac't i>. 1. St>-S2.) 


Cm. Most fortunately: he hath achiev’d a 
maiil 

That paragons description and wild fame; 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 

And in th’ essential vesture of creation 

Does tire the ingener.^ 

Re-enter sefio}id Gentleman. 

How now ! who has put in ? 

Sec. Gent. ’T is one lago, ancient to the 
general. 

Cas. ’Has had most favourable and happy 
speed: 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling « 
winds, 


The gutter’d rocks, and congregated sands,— 
Traitors ensteejy’d^ to clog the guiltless keel,— 
As having sense of beauty, do omit 7i 

Their mortal natures, letting go safely by 
The divine Desdemona. 

Mon. What is she? 

Ca&. She that I spake of, our great captain’s 
captain. 

Left in the conduct of the bold lago; 

Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts 
A se’nnight’s speed. — Great Jove, dthsUo 
guai*d, 

And swell his sail with thine own powerful 
breath, 78 

That he may bless this bay with his tall ship, 


^ Essential, i.e. true, unadorned. 


s hujener, artist 


s Bnsteep*d, sunk under the water, lubmerked. 
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love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms, 
Give renew’d fire to our extincted spirits, 

And bring all pyprus comfort I— 0, behold, 

Eraer Desdemona, Emilia, Iago, Boderigo, 
arj^ Attendants. 

The|'iches«of the ship is come on shore 1 
Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees. — 
Hail to thee, lady ! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
EuwheeP tliee round ! 

Des. 1 thank you, valiant Cassio. 

What tidings canVou tell me of my lord? 

Cas. He is not yet arriv’d: nor know I 
aught 89 

But that lie ’s well, and will be shortly here. 
Des. 0, but I fear— How lost you company? 
Cas. The great contention of tlie sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship: — but, hark! a sail. 

[ Withiri] A sail, a stiil ! \Guns •mthin. 
*Sec. Cent. They give theif greeting to the 
citadel: i 

This likewise is a friend. 

Cas, See for the news. — | 

[Exit GerUlermn. I 

(lood ancient, you are welcome:— [7o Emiiia\ 
welcome, mistress: — 

Let it not gall your patience, good Iago, 

That I extend my manners ’t is my breeding 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. 

[Kissing her. 

Iago. Sir, would she give you so much of 
her lips loi 

As of her tongue she oft bestows on me. 

You ’d have enough. 

Des. Alas, she has no speech. 

Iago. In faith, too much; 

1 find it still, when 1 have list to sleep: 

Many, before your ladyship, I grant, 

She puts her tongue a little in her heart, 

And chides with thinking.® 

Emd. You have little cause to say so. 

Ictg^ Come on, come on; you’re pictures 
•out of doors, 110 

Bells in your parlours, wild-cats in your 
kitchens, 

1 compasB. 

9 MsDtand my manners, {.s. not merely salute, but go so 
hit as to kiss. 

* WUh thinking, ie. In thought, not aloud. 

VOL. 


Saints in your injuries, devils being ofiendedf 
[Players in your housewifery, and liouse wives 
in your beds. ] ! 

Des. 0, fie upon thee, slanderer 1 
Iago. Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turk: 
[You rise to play, and go to bed to work. 3 
Emil. You shall not write my praise. 
logo. No, let me not 

Des. What wouldst thou write of me, if 
thou shouldst praise me? 

Iago. 0 gentle lady, do not put me to’t; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. 120 

Des. Come on, assay,— Tliere ’s one gone to 
the harbour? 

a 

Iago. A.jy madam. 

Des. I am not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by seeming otherwise. — 
Come, how wouldst thou praise me? 

Iago. I am about it; but, indeed, my in- 
vention 

Comes from my pate as birdlime does from 
frize,— 

It plucks out brains and all: but my Muse 
labours, 

And thus she is deliver’d. 

If she be fair and wise,— fairness and wit, 

The one ’s for use, the other useth it. isi 
Des. Well prais’d 1 [How if she be blacky 
and witty? J 

Iago. If she be black, and thereto have a wit, s 
She ’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit, \ 
Des. Worse and worse. < 

Emil. How if fair and foolish? s 

Iago. She never yet was foolish that was fair; { 
For even her folly help’d her to an heir. s 
Des. These are old fond paradoxes to make) 
fools laugh i’ the alehouse. What miserable > 
praise hast thou for her that ’s foul and foolish? > 
Iago. There ’s none so foul, and foolish; 
thereunto, 

Bu t does foul piunkswhich fair and wise ones do. > 
Des. 0 heavy ignorance 1— thou praisest the) 
worst best] But what praise couldst thou{ 
bestow on a deserving woman indeed,— one 
that, in the authority of her merit, did justly 
put on* the vouch of veiy malice itself? 

• logo. She that was ever fair, and nev^ 
proud; 14 A 
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Had tonguci at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay; 
Fled from her wish, and yet said “ Now I may 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being 
nagh, 

Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly; 
She that in wisdom never was so frail 
To change^ the cod’s head for the sfilmon’s tail; 
She that could think, and ne’er disclose her 
mind; 

See suitors following, and not look behind; 
She W41S a wight, if ever such wight were, — 

I) es, To do what? 160 

laffo. To suckle fools and chronicle small 

beer.2 

Des. 0 most lame and impotent conclusion ! 
— Do not leani of him, Emilia, though he be 
thy husband. — How say you, Gassio? is he 
not a most profane and liberal counsellor? 

Can He speaks home, madam: you may 
relish him more in the soldier than in the 
scholar. 

Ja^o, [A8ide\ He takes her by tl)e palm; ay, 
well said, whisper; with as little a web as 
this will I ensnare as great a fly as Cassio. 
Ay, smile \ipon her, do; I will gyve thee in 
thine own courtship.® You say true; 't is so, 
indeed: if such tricks as these strip you out 
of your lieiitenantry, it had been better you 
had not kiss’d your three fingers so oft, 

' [ which now again you are most apt to play 
^the sir^ in. Very good; well kiss’d 1 an ex- 
(cellent courtesy 1 't is so, indeed. Yet again 
^your fingers to your lips? would they were 
1 clyster-pipes for your sake ! ] [TrumjDei wiiAtnJ 
— The Moor ! I know his trumpet. iso 

Cos, ’T is truly so. 

J) e8. Let 's meet him, and receive him. 

Cog, JjO, where he comes ! 

.Efiier Othello aTid Attetidants, 

Oth 0 my fair warrior! 

Heg, My dear Othello! 

0th It gives me wonder great as my con- 
tent 


> To ehangot the wliola line means, to make a had- 
eseehange. See note 84. 

9 Ckroniele maU beer, literally, make out tavern leok* 
oiling! s keep aoconnts. 

s Cowrtekip, courtesy. * The nir, the gallant. 


To see you here before me. 0 my soul’s joy! 
If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds l(low till they have waken'd 
death! 

And let the labouring bark climb hills of seas 
Olympus-high, and duck agon as low IM 
As hell ’s from heaven ! If it were «ow tf^ die, 
Twore now to be most liappy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

JJes. The heavens forbid 

But that our loves and coinforts should in- 
crease, 

Even as our days do grow! 

CHh. Amen to that, sweet powers! — 

I cannot speak enough of this content; 

It stojis me here; it is too much of joy: 199 
And this, and this, the greatest discords be 

[Kissing her. 

That e’er our hekrts shall make! 

lago, [Jmc/c] 0, you are well tun’d now! 
But I’ll set down the pegs that make this 
music, 

As honest as I am.® 

0th. Come, let us to the castle.— 

News, friends ; our wars are done, the Turks 
are drown’d. 

How does my old acquaintance of this isle?— 
Honey, you shall be well-desir’d in Cyprus; 

1 've found great love amongst them. 0 my 
sweet, 

I prattle out of fashion, and I dote 
In mine own comforts. — I prithee, good lago, 
Go to the l>ay and disembark my coffers: 
Bring thou the master to the citadel; 2ii 
He is a good one, and his worthiness 
Does challenge much respect— Come, Desde- 
mona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[Exmnt Othello^ Desdemom^ wnd 
Attendants. 

logo. Do thou meet me presently, at the 
harbour. Come hither. [^If thoube*8tvaliilnt,< 
— as, they say, base men being in love have^^ 
then a nobility in their natures more than 
is native to them,]} — ^list me* The lieutenant 
to-night watches on the court-of-guard: — first, 


As honest, &c,, a mild oaths6y itvy haneHy. 
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ACT H. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Soane 1. 


I must tell thee this— Desdemona is directly 
in love with him. 221 

Rod, With him! why, 'rts not possible. 
lago. Lay thy finger thus,* and let thy soul 
be instructed. Mark me with what violence 
she first lov’d tie Moor, but for bragging, 
and •telling her fantastical lies: and will she 
love him still for pmting? let not thy discreet 
heart think it. Her eye must be fed; and 
what delight shall she have to look on the 
1 ; devil? [When the blood is made dull with 
{ the act of sport, there should be — again to in« 
Aflame it, and to give satiety a fresh appetite — 
^loveliness in favour, sympathy in years, iiian- 
Jners, and beauties; all which the Moor is 
'defective in: now, for want of these recjuir’d 
^conveniences, her delicate tenderness will find 
^itself abus’d, begin to heave the gorge, dia- 
irelisli and abhor the Moor; very nature will 
^inutruct her in it, and compel hei* to some 
second choice. Now, sir, this givinted,— as it 
I|is a most pregnant*^ and unforc’d position, — 
^who stands so eminent in the degree of this 
r fortune as Cassio does? a knave very voluble; 
^no further conscionalde tlian in [mtting on 
Jtlie mere form of civil luid humane seeming, 
(for the better com))assing of his salt and most 
(bidden loose affection? why, none; why, none: 
(a slipper and subtle knave; a finder of occa- 
^sions; that has an eye can stamp and couuter- 
<feit advantages, though true advantage never 
^present itself: a devilish knave! Besiiles, the 
knave is handsome, young, and hath all those 
(requisites in him that folly and green minds 
;look after: a pestilent-complete knave; and 
^the woman hath found him* already.] 

Hod, I cannot believe that in her; she’s 
full of most bless’d condition.^ 
lago, Bless’d fig’s-end! the wine she drinks 
is made of grapes: if she had been bless’d, 
she would never have lov’d the Moor: bless’d 
pudding! Didst thou not see her paddle with 
the j)alm of his hand? didst not mark that? 

Rod, Yes, that I did; but that was but 
^courtesy. 26i 

lago. Lechery, by this hand; an index and 


1 Thu»^ on thy lips, for Becrecy. 
s Pregnant, natural. ’ Slipper, Blippery. 

4 Found him, ie. has fonnd him out. 

* Conditio}!, character, diBpoBitlon. 


obscure prologue to the history of lust and 
foul thoughts. [They met so near with theirj 
lips, that their breaths embrac’d together./ 
Villanous thoughts, Roderigo! when these | 
mutualities so marshal the way, hard at hand) 
comes the master and main exercise, the in-/ 
coi’porate conclusion: pish!] — But, sir, be jovLi 
ruled by me: T have brought you from Ven- 
ice. Watch you to-night ; for the command, 

I ’ll lay ’t upon you: Cassio knows you toot: — 

I ’ll not be far from you : do you find some 
I occasion to anger Cassio, either by speaking 
. too loud, or tainting® his discipline; or from 
I what other course you please, which the time 
I shall more favourably minister. 

I Hod. Well. 

i Jago. Sir, he is rash, and very sudden in 
I choler, and haply may strike at you: provoke 
him, that he may; for even out of that will I 
fnise these of C^yprus to mutiny; whose quali- 
fication*^ shall come into no true taste again 
but by the displanting of Cassio. [So sliall^ 
you have a shorter journey to your desires, by s 
the means I shall then have to prefer them;s 
I and the impediment most profitably removed, ) 

I without the which there were no expectation^ 

I of our prosperity. ] { 

I Hod, 1 will do this, if I can bring it to any 
I oj>portunit.y. 290 

I lago. T warrant thee. Meet me by and by 
1 at the citadel: I must fetch his ilecessaries 
I ashore. Farewell. 

I Hod. Adieu. [Exit. 

Jago. That Cassio loves her, I do well be- 
lieve it; 

That she loves him, ’t is apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor — howbeit that I endure him not— 
Is of a constant-loving noble nature; 

And I dare think he ’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now, I do love her 
too; 300 

Notoutof absolutelust,— though peradventure 
I stand accountant for as great a sin,— 

But partly led to diet my revenge. 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 
Hath leap’d into my seat: the thought Vhereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my in- 
wards; 

* Tatn£tiip=diBcrediting. 

V QualifiMtion, pacification. See note 01. 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 11. Scene 8. 


And nothing can or shall content my soul 
Till I am even’d with him, wife for wife; 

Or failing so, yet that I put the Moor 
At least into a jealousy so strong 310 

That judgmentcannotcure. Which thing to do, 
If this poor trash of Venice,^ whom I trash* 
Eoi’ his quick hunting, stand the putting on,* 
I ’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip; 
Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garb, — 
For I fear Cassio with my night-cap too; 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and re- 
wai*d me, 

For making him egregiously an ass, 3i8 
And pracjtising upon his peace and quiet 
Even to mildness. ’T is here, but yet confus’d: 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen till us’d. 

[Exit 

t Scene 11. A street 

Enter a Herald with a proclamation; People 
following. 

Her, It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and 
valiant general, that, upon certain tidings now 

{arrived, importing the mere* peiriition of the 
Turkish fleet, every man put himself into 
triumph; some to dance, some to make bon- 
< fires, each man to what sport and revels his 
)addiction* leads him: for, besides these bene- 
^ficial news, it is the celebration of his nuptial: 
i — so much was his pleasure should be pro- 
^ claimed. All offices® are open; and there is 

(full liberty of feasting from this present hour 
of five till the bell have told eleven. Heaven 
bless the isle of Cyprus and our noble general 
i Othello ! [Exetint, ] 

Scene III. A hall in the castle. 

Enter Othello, Desdemona, Cassio, and 
Attendants, 

0th, Good Michael, look you to the guard 
to-night: 

Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop. 
Not to outsport discretion. 

Cos, lago hath direction what to do; 

But, notwithstanding, with my personal eye^ 

1 TAw, Ac., i.€. Roderigo. s TrasA, t.e. reBtraln, hold iu. 
• Putting on -iDBtigation * Mere, utter. 

< Addietum, natural inclination. 

* OJleee, ie, the aervants* offlces or rooms. 
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Will I look to ’t. 

0th, lago is most honest. 

Michael, good night: to-morrow with your 
earliest 

Let me have speech with ^ou.-— [7h Hesde" 
mow a] [Come, my dear love, — 

The purchase made, the fruits are \o encfde; \ 
That profit ’s yet to come ’tween me and you.—] \ 
Good night. 

[Exeunt Othello^ Desdemona, and Attendants, 
Enter Lago. 

Cos, Welcome, lago; we must to the' watch. 
Jago, Not this hour, lieutenant; ’tis not 
yet ten o’ the clock. Our general cast us thus 
early for the love of his Desdemona; who let 
us not therefore blame: [he hath not yet made \ 
wanton the night with her; and she is sporty 
for Jove.] ) 

Cas, She ’s a most exquisite lady. ^ 
\^]ago. And, I ’ll warrant her, full of game. ^ 
Cas. Indeed, she ’s a most fresh and delicate i 
creature.] 21 *^ 

lago. What an eye she bis! me thinks it 
sounds a parley to provocation. 

Cas, An inviting eye; and yet methinks 
right modest. 

Jago, And when she sjieaks, is it not a.n 
alai'um to lo7e? 

Cas. She is, indeed, perfection. 
lago. Well, hapjnuess to theirsheets! Come, 
lieutenant, I have a stoop of wine; and here 
without are a brace of C)'prus gallants that 
would fain have a measure to the health of 
black Othello. 

Cas. Not to-night, good lago: I have very 
poor and unhappy brains for drinking; I could 
well wish courtesy would invent some other 
custom of entertainment. 

Jago, 0, they are our friends; but one cup: 

I ’ll drink for you. as 

Cas. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and 
that was craftily qualified'^ too, and,ibehold, 
what innovation it makes here: I am unfor- 
tunate in the infirmity, and dare not task 
weakness with any more. 

lago. What, mani ’tis a night of revels; 
the gallants desire it 

T QuaXiJUd, diluted wfHi v^ter. 



ACT IL Scene 3. 


OTHELLa 


ACT II. Som 3. 


Coji. Where are they? 
lago. Here at the door; I pray you, call 
them in. ^ 4S 

Ca%. I ’ll do ’t; but it dislikes me. [Exit, 
lago. If I can fasten but one cup upon him, 
With that which life hathdrunk to-night already. 


He ’ll be as full of quarrel and offence 
As my young mistress’ dog. Now, my sick 
fool Roderigo, 

Whom love hath turn’d almost the wrong side 
out, 

To Desdemona hath to-night carous’d 



Jago. ISinga] And let. me the oaxiakin cliuk. cliuk; 
ilnd let me the csmakiu clink: 

A Huldier'saman; 

A life 's but a span ; 

Why. then, let a wldier drink.— (Act ii. 3 71-76 ) 


Potations pottle-deep; and he’s to watch: 
Three lads of Cyprus-noble swelling spirits, 
That hold their honours in a wary distance. 
The very elements^ of this warlike isle — 69 
Have I to-night fluster’d with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Now, ’mongst this 
fl^ksof drunkards, 

Am I to put our Cassio in some action 
^That may offend the isle but here they come : 
If consequence 2 do but approve my dream, 
My boatsails freely, both with wind and stream, 

1 The very eUmenU, i.e. the qnluteaBence ; or, ae others 
explain lt,=**a8 quarrelsome as the elements (Are and 
water)." ^ * Conseguenee, ie. what foUows. 


Re-enter Cassio, / o/^owed hy Montano, Oentle- 
me)h (ifid Servant with wine, 

Cas. ’Fore God, they have given me a rouse® 
already. 

Mon, Good faith, a little one; not past a 
pint, as T am a soldier. 

Jago, Some wine, ho! TO 

And let roe the caiiakin clink, clink; 

And lot me the canakin clink: 

A soldier *8 a man: 

A life ’s but a span; 

Why, then, let a soldier drink. 

Some wine, boys! 

s Jtouee, a larse glaB8e(a8 we say), “ enough to drink.** 
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ACT II. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Soene 8. 


Cos. ^Fore God, an excellent song. 
lago. I learn’d it in England, where, in- 
deed, tliey are most potent in potting: your 
Dane, your German, and your swag-belliVl 
Hollander,— Drink, ho!— are nothing to your 
English. SI 

Cos, Is your Englishman so expert in his 
drinking ? 

lago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, 
your Dane dead drunk; he sweats not to 
overthrow your Almain; he gives your Hol- 
lander a vomit, ere the next pottle can be 
fill’d. 

Caa. To the health of our general! 

Mon. 1 am for it, lieutenant; and I’ll do 
you jastice.* so 

lago. 0 sweet England! 

?Cing Stephen was a worthy peer, 

His breeches cost him but a crown; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

With that he call’d the tailor lown. 

He was a wight of high renown ^ 

And thou art but of low degree: 

T is prido that pulls the country down; 

Then take thine aiild cloak about thee. 

Some wine, ho! lOO 

Caa. Why, this is a more exquisite song 
than the other. 
lago. Will you hear ’t again ? 

Caa. No; for I hold him to be unworthy of 
his place that does those things.— Well, — 
God ’s above all; and there be souls must be 
saved, and there be souls must not be saved. 
Jago. It ’s ti*ue, good lieutenant. 

Caa. For mine own part,— no offence to the 
general, nor any man of quality, — I hope to 
be saved. Ill 

logo. And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Caa. Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; 
the lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient. 
Let ’s have no more of this; let ’s to our affairs. 
[Dropa hia handkerchief; in trying to pick it 
upi falls on hia Forgive us our sins ! 

— Gentlemen, let ’s look to our business. Do 
not think, gentlemen, I am drunk; this is 
my ancient;— this is my right hand, and this 
is my left:— I am not drunk now; I can stand 
well enough, and speak well enough. 120 
All. Excellent well. 


Caa. Why, very well, then ; you must not 
think, then, that I am drunk. [Exit 

Mon. To the pli^tform, masters; come, let ’s 
set the watch. 

lago. You see this fellow that is gone be- 
fore; — •' 

He is a soldier fit to stand by Csesrir fc 
And give direction: and do but see his vice; • 
T is to hia virtue a just equinox,® 

The one as long as th’ other: ’t is pity of him. 
I fear the trust Othello puts him in, 131 
On some odd time of his infirmity, 

Will shake this island. 

Mon. But is he often thus? 

lago. ’Tis evermore the prologue to his 
sleep: 

He ’ll watch the horologe a double set, ® 

If drink rock not his cradle. 

Mon. It were well 

The general were put in mind of it. 

Perhaps he sees it not; or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, 189 
And looks not on his evils: is not this true? 

Enter Bodbrigo. 

lago. [Aaidetolioderigo'] How now, Boderigo! 

I pray you, after the lieutenant; go. 

[Exit Roderigo. 
Mon. And ’t is great pity that the noble M(;or 
Should hazard such a place as his own second 
With one of an ingraft* infinuity: 

It were an honest action to say 
So to the Moor. 

lago. Not I, for this fair island: 

I do love Cassio well; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil — ^But, haik! what 
noise ? [Cry “ Help ! help 1 ” 

Re-enter Cassio, driving in Boderigo. 

Caa. You rogue! you rascal! 

Mon. What ’s the matter, lieutenant ? 
Caa. A knave to teach me my duty! 151 
I ’ll beat the knave into a twiggen® beetle. 

Rod. Beat me! 

Caa. Dost thou prate, rogue? < 

[Striking Roderigo. 

2 Equinox, ie. equal, counterpart. 

3 *‘He will lie awake for two rounds of the clock/' 
i.e. twenty-four hours. 

* lnffr<^t, rooted. » Tvnggen. wicker. 


1 1 'll do you justice, ie. 1 11 pledge you. 
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A.CT II. Beane 3. 


OTHELLO. 


II. Som S. 


Mon. Nay, good lieutenant; 

[Staying him. 

I pray you, sir, hold your^and. 

Cas. Let me go, sir, 

Or I'll knock you o’er the mazzaid.^ 

Mon. • Come, come, you ’re drunk. 

$09, Df'unk! [They fight 

logo. [Adde to Rodeiigo'\ Away, I say; go 
out, and cry a mutiny! [Earit lloderigo. 
Nay, good lieutenant,— alas, gentlemen; — 
Help, ho ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — 
sir; — 

Help, masters!— Here’s a goodly watch in- 
deed! [Bellnrhge. 

Who’s that which rings the bell ?— Diablo, * ho! 
The town will rise : God’s will, lieutenant, hold; 
You will be sham’d for ever. 

a 

Re-enter Othello and Attendante. 

^ Otk What is the matter here? 

Mon. Zounds, I bleed still; I am hurt to 
the death. [Faints. 

Otk Hold, for your lives! 
lago. Hold, ho! Lieutenant,— sir,— Mon- 
tano,— gentlemen,— 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty? 
Hold! the general speaks to vou; hold, for 
shame!]] 

Otk Why, how now, ho! from whence ariseth 
this? 1C9 

Are we turn’d Turks, and to ourselves do that 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous 
brawl: 

He that stirs next to carve for^ his own rage 
Holds his soul light; be dies upon his motion. — 
Silence that dreadful bell! it frights the isle 
From her propriety.*— Whiit is the matter, 
masters? — 

Honest lago, that look’st dead with grieving. 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge 
thee. 

logo. I do not know; — ^friends all but now, 

* even now, 

In quarter,® and in terms® like bride and groom 
t Mazzardf head. 

s Diablo, oontraoted from Diaibolo (Span.), the devil. 

* To earvefor, U. to supply food for, to indulge. 

' « Propriety, regular or proper state. 

* quarters concord. 

* Termi saxpressions (towards one another). 


Devesting them for bed; and then, but 
As if some planet liad unwitted men-- 182 
Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 
In opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
Any beginning to this peevish od^;^ 

And would in action glorious I had lost 
Those legs that brought me to a part of it! 
Otk How comes it, Michael, ydu are thus 
forgot? 

Cos. I pray you, pardon me:— I cannot speak. 
0th. Worthy Montano, ydu were wont be 
civil;® 190 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hsjth noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure : ® what ’s the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus. 

And spend your rich opinion for the name 
Of a night-brawler ? give me answer to it. 

Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger: 
Your officer, lago, can inform you — 

While I s}>are speech, which sometliing now* 
offends me— 

Of all that I do know: nor know I aught 
By me that ’s said or done amiss this night; 
Unless self-charity be sometimes a vice. 

And to defend ourselves it be a sin 
When violence assails us. 

Otk Now, by heaven. 

My blood begins my suifer guides to rule; 

And passion, having my best judgment collied, 
Assfiys to lead the way:— if I once stir, 

Or do but lift this anu, the best of you 
Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who set it on ; 2io 
And he that is approv’d^ in this offence, 
Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall lose me. — What ! in a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimful of fear, 
To manage^® private and domestic quairel, 

In night, and on the court and guard of safety! 
T is monstrous.^®— lago, wlio began ’t? 217 

Jfo7i. If partially affin’d,^* or leagu’d in office, 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 
Thou art no soldier. 

7 Peevish odds, foolish quarrel , 

s Civtf - well-ordered. « Censure., judgment, 

10 Spend your rieh opinion, ie. waste your great repu- 
tation. >1 Approv'd, ie. convicted by prool 

Manage^ to bring about, to originate, 
u Monsirom, pronounced as a trisyllable. 

14 PartMy aytn’d ^taking sides from Interested motiv’es. 
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AOT II. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT II. Scene 8. 


Jago, Touch me not so near: 

I had ratherhave this tongue cut from my mouth 
Tlian it should do offence to Michael Cassio; 
Yet, J persuade myself, to speak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him. — Thus it is, general 
Montano and myself being in speech, 

There comes a fellow crying out for help; 
And Cassio following him with determine 
sword 

To execute upon him. Sir, this gentleman 



Jago. What, are you hurt, lioutenaut?— (Act li. 3. 399.) 


Steps in to Cassio, and entreats his pause: 
Myself the crying fellow did pursue, 230 
Lest by his clamour— fis it so fell out— 

The town might fall in fright: he, swift of foot, 
Outran my purpose; and 1 retum’d the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of swords, 
And Cassio high in, oath; which till to-night 
I ne’er might say before. When I came back, — 
For this was brief, — I found them closetogether. 
At blow and tlinist; even as again they were 
When you yourself did part them. 

More of this matter cannot I report:— ■ 240 
But men are men; the best sometimes forget: — 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, — ’ 
As men in rage strike those that wish them 
best, — 

.Yet, surely, Cassio, I believe, receiv’d 
40 


From him that fled some strange indignity, 
Which patience could not pass. 

Oth, I know, lago, 

Thy honesty and love doth mince ^ this matter, 
Making it light to Cassio. — Cassio, 1 love thee; 
But never more be officer of laine. — 249 

^ f' 

Re-enter Desdeicona, attended. 

Look, if my gentle love be not rais’d up!— 

1 ’ll make thee an example. 

Dee. [What’s the matter?] ■ 

Oth. All ’s well now, sweeting; [ come away > 
to bed.]— •' ^ 

Sir, for your hurts, myself will be your surgeon: 
Lead him off. [To Montano^ who is led off. • 
lago, look with care about the town. 

And silence those whom this vile brawl dis- 
tracted. — 

Come, Desdemona: ’tis the soldiers’ life 
To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with 
strife. [Exeunt all except lago and Cassib. 
Jago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant? . 

Cae. Ay, past all surgery. 260 

lago. Marry, heaven forbid 1 
CaB. Reputation, reputation, reputation! 
0, 1 have lost my reputation ! I have lost the 
immortal part of myself, and what remains is 
bestial— My reputation, lago, my reputation ! 

Jago, Ab I am an honest man, 1 thought 
you had received some bodily wound; there is 
more sense in that than in reputation. Repu- 
tation is an idle and most false imposition; oft 
got without merit, and lost without deserving: 
you have lost no reputation at all, unless you 
repute yourself such a loser. What, man! 
there are ways to recover the general again: 
[you are but now cast in his mood,* a punish- ' 
ment more in policy than in malice; even so^ 
as one would beat his offenceless dog to af-^ 
fright an imperious lion:] sue to him again, $ 
and he ’s yours. 2rr 

Cos. I will rather sue to be despis’d than 
to deceive so good a commander with soj|light^ 
so drunken, and so indiscreet an offi<^er. 
Drunk? [and speak parrot?® and squabble ?Jt, 
swagger? swear? and discourse fustian^ with{ 


1 Jfince, leiBen. 

s Catt in his mood, i.e. diBrnlsied from olftoe tn hit anger. 
• Speak parrot, t.e. talk fooliahly. 

« Diteoum fustian, ie. talk bombasticalljr. 



ACT U. Scene S. 


OTHELLO. 


act 11. Boom A 


one*s own shadow?]— O thou invisible spirit 
of wine, if thou hast no name to be known 
by, let us call thee devil ! ^ 
lago. What was he that you follow^ with 
vour sword ? What had he done to you J 
Cm, 1 know not. 

^go, l9’t possible? 288 

Cm, I remember a mass of things, but noth- 
ing distinctly; a quarrel, but nothing where- 
fore.— 0 God, that men should put an enemy 
in their mouths to steal away their brains! 
^[[that we should, with joy, pleasance, revel, and 
Upplause, transfdhn ourselves into beasts!] 
lago. Why, but you are now well enough: 
how came you thus recovered? 

Cos. It hath pleased the devil drunkenness 
to give place to the devil wrath: one unper- 
fectness shows me another, to make me frankly 
despise' myself. aoo 

lago. Come, you are too severe a moraler: 
as the time, the place, and the condition of 
this country stands, I could heartily wish this 
‘ had not befallen; but, since it is as it is, mend 
it for your own good. 

Cos. I will ask him for my place again, — he 
shall tell me 1 am a drunkard ! Had I as 
many mouths as Hydra, such an answer would 
stop them all. To be now a sensible man, 
* by and by a fool, and presently a beast ! 0 
strange !— Every inordinate cup is unbless’d, 
and the ingredient^ is a devil. 

lago. Come, come, good wine is a good 
familiar creature, if it be well used: exclaim 
no more against it. And, good lieutenant, 1 
think you think 1 love you. 

Cos. I have well approved it, sir.— I drunk ! 
lago. You or any man living may be drunk 
at a time, man. Ill tell you what you shall do. 
Our generaFs wife is now thegeneral;— f I may 
^say so in this respect, for that he hath de- 
voted and given up himself to the contempla- 
^tion, mark, and denotement of her parts and 
i^grac^;— *] confess yourself freely to her; im- 
pcjiirtune her help to put you in your place 
> again: she is of so free, so kind, so apt, so 
blessed a disposition, she holds it a vice in her 
goodness not to do more than she is requested: 


1 Ingredientf i.e. that which is mited in the cnp; the 
Ingredienti. 


[this broken joint between you and her hus- 
band entreat her to splinter; and, my fortunes 
against any lay^ worth naming, this crack of^ 
your love shall grow stronger than it was be- 
fore. ] S81 

Caa. You advise me well. 
lago. 1 protest, in the siuceriiy of love and 
honest kindness. 

Cos. 1 think it freely; and betimes in the 
morning 1 will beseech the virtuous Desde- 
mona to undertake^ for me: 1 am desperate of 
my fortunes if they check me here. 

lago. You are in the right. Good night, 
lieutenant;,! must to the watch. 840 

Caa. Good night, honest liigo. [Exit 

lago. And what^s he, then, that says I play 
the villain ? 

When this advice is free I give and honest, 
ProbaP to thinking, and, indeed, the course 
To win the Moor again ? [ For 1 is most easy ^ 
Th* inclining Desdemona to subdue | 

In any honest suit: she ’s fram’d as fruitful > 
As the free elements. And then for her ? 
To win the Moor,— were ’t to renounce his/ 
baptism, 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, S50> 
His soul is so enfetter’d to her love, S 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list, } , 
Even as her ai)petite shalbplay the god { 
With his weak function.®] How am I, then,) 
a villain 

To counsel Cassio to .this parallel course, 
Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell ! 

When devils will the blackest sins put on,^ 
They do suggest® at first with heavenly shows, 
As I do now: for whiles this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, sao 
And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

I ’ll pour this pestilence into his ear, — 

That she repeals® him foi; her body’s lust; 

And by how much she strives to do him good, 
She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all. 

4 Lay, wager. * Crack (/»aaw in. 

4 To undertake (my cause), ==auumo the office of medi- 
ator. 4 Prdbal, another form of probabla 

* Funetumt power of action. 

7 Put on, i.e. encourage. b Suggeet, tempt 
4 PepeaU, lecrils, aa it were, from banlahment 
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ACT (I. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 1. 


Re-enter Eoderigo. 

How now, Roderigol 
Rod. I do follow here in the chase, not like 
a hound that hunts, but one that tills up the 
cry.^ My money is almost spent; I have been 
to-night exceedingly well cudgelVd; and I 
think the issue will be— I sliall have so much 
experience for my pains; and so, with no 
money at all, and a little more wit, return 
again to Venice. 

lago. How poor are they that have not 
patience! 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 
Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by 
witchcraft; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does't not go well? Cassio hath beaten 
inee, 


And thou, by that small hurt, hath cashier’d 
Cassio: ssi 

[Though other things grow fair against the 
sun, 

Yet fruits that blossom first will first be ripe :] 
Content thyself awhile. — Bj* the mass, ’tie 
morning; • « 

Pleasure and action make the hours seem 
short. — 

Retire thee; go where thou art billeted: 
Away, I say; thou shalt know more hereafter: 
Nay, get thee gone. [Exit Bx>derigo.'\ Two 
tWngs are to be done,— 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress; 
I’ll set her on; 890 

Myself the while to draw the Moor apart. 
And bring him jump when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife:— ay, that’s the way; 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. [Exit 


ACT 

^ [ Scene I. Cyprus. Before the castle. 

j Enter Cassio and some Mmidans. 

^ Cos. Masters, play here, — I will content 
^ your pains,— 

j Something that’s brief; and bid “Good mor- 

\ row, general.” [Music, 

/ 

J Enter Clown. 

i 

J Clo. Why, masters, have your instruments 
\ been in Naples, that they speak i’ the nose 
(thus? 

( First Mus. How, sir, how I 

( Clo. Are these. I pray you, wind-instru- 

(ments? 

^ First Mus. Ay, marrj^ are they, sir. 
i Clo, 0, thereby hangs a tail. 

I First Mus. Whereby hangs a tale, sir? o 
5 Clo. Many, sir, by many a wind-instrument 
I that I know. But, masters, here ’s money for 
^you: and the general so likes your music, that 
^he desires you, of all loves,^ to make no more 
< noise with it. 

1 Cry ^ the pack; cf. the phrase, “in full cry.” 

3 Of all IovM;=hy all that is lovable; or, by all your 
love for him. 


III. 

First Mus. Well, sir, we will not. - 

Clo. If you have any music that may not ( 
be heard, to ’t again: but, as they say, to hear? 
music the general does not greatly care. ? 

First Mus We have none such, sir, ^ 

Clo. Then put up your pipes in your bag , } 
for I’ll away: go; vanish into air; away! ai? 

[Exeunt Musicians. | 
Cas. Dost thou hear, my honest friend? I 
Clo. No, I hear not your honest friend; V 
hear you. ? 

Cas. Prithee, keep up thy quillets.® There’s^ 
a poor piece of gold for thee: if the gentle- 1 
woman that attends the general’s wife be stir- \ 
ring, tell her there’s one Cassio entreats her^ 
a little favour of speech: wilt thou do this? ^ 
Clo. She is stirring, sir: if she will stirs 
hither, I shall seem to notify unto her. si \ 
Cas. Do, good my friend. [ExU 

Enter Iaoo. ) 

In happy time, lago. \ 
lago. You have not been a-bed, iben? S 

Cas. Why, no; the day had broke J 


* QttiUtfto. nice dktinctloni. oubtletlee. 


ACT ni. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Some 8. 


(Before we parted. I have made bold, lago, 
^To send in to your wife: my suit to her 
^Is, that she will to virtuous Desdemona 
^Procure me some access. 

I lago. I ’ll send her to you presently; 
> And 1 ’ll devisesa mean to draw the Moor 
) Ou4 of th(? way, that your converse and business 

I May he more free. 4i 

Cos. I humbly thank you for ’t. [Esnl lago.] 
I never knew 

i A Florentine more kind and honest. 

( Enter Emilia, 

I EmU. Gk)od morrow, good lieutenant: I am 
/ sorry 

/For your displeasure; but all will sure be well. 
/The general and his wife are talking of it; 

^ And she speaks for you stoutly: the Moor re- 
/ plies, 

SThat he you hurt is of great fame in Cyprus 
/And great affinity,^ and that in wholesome 
/ wisdom 

He might not but refuse you; but he protests 
he loves you, so 

/And needs no other suitor but his likings 
<To take the safst occasion by tlie front 
<To bring you in again. 

( Cout. Yet, I beseech you, — 

j If you think fit, or that it may be done,— 
^Give me advantage of some brief discourse 
(With Desdemon alone, 
j Emil. Pray you, come in: 

> I will bestow you where you shall have time 
)To speak your bosom freely. 

I Cos. I am much bound to you. [Exeunt. 
> 

I Scene II. A room in the castle. 

Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen. 

0th. These letters give, lago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do iny duties to the senate: 
That done, I will be walking on the works; 
sBepajf there to me. 

\ lago. Well, my good lord, I ’ll do ’t. 
t j 0th. This fortification, gentlemen,— shall we 
\ see’t? 

\ Gent. We ’U wait upon your lordship. 

I [Exeunt. ] 

1 Affinity , i . e . connectionB. 


Scene III. The garden of the ca^le, 

Enter Desdemona, Cassio, and Emilia. 

Des. Be thou assur’d, good Cassio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

Emil. Good madam, do : I warrant it grieves 
my husband, 

As if the case were his. 

J)es. 0, that’s an honest fellow.— Do not 
doubt, Cassio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas. , Bounteous madam, 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 

He ’s never any thing but your true servant. 
Des. I know ’t,— I tliank you. You do love 
my lord: 10 

You’ve known him long; and be you well 
assur’d 

He shall in strangeness^ stand no further off 
Than in a politic distance. 

Oas. Ay, but, lady. 

That policy may either last so long, 

Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet, 

Or breed itself so out of circumstance, 

That, I being absent, and my place supplied, 
My general will forget my love and service. 
Des. Do not doubt that; before Emilia 
here 

I give tbee warrant of thy place: assui-e thee, 
If I do vow a friendship, I ’ll perform it 2i 
To the last article: my lord shall never rest; 
I’ll watch him tame,^ and talk him out of 
patience; 

His bed shall seem a school, his board a 
shrift;* 

I ’ll intermingle every thing he does 
With Cassio’s suit: therefore be merry, Cassio; 
For thy solicitor shall rather die 
Than give thy cause away. 

EmU. Madam, here comes my lord. 

Cas. Madam, I ’ll take my leave. so 

Des. Why, stay, and hear me speak. 

Cojs, Madam, not now: I ’m very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

• Des. Well, do your discretion. [Exit Cassio. 

s Strangeness, unfriendly behaviour, eBtrangemeat 
* 1‘U watek him tome, i.e. **111 tame him by keeping 
him awake." * Shrift, confeBBional. 
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ACT ill. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT It}. Scene 8. 


Enter Othello, with papers in his hand^ ami 
Iaoo. 

lago. Ha! I like not that. 

0th. [Turning suddenly to him\ What dost 
thou say? 

lago. Nothing, my lord: or if— 1 know not 
what. 

Otk [Looks at papers— pause] Was not that 
Casaio parted from my wife? 
lago, Cassio, my lord! No, sure, I cannot 
think it, 

That h6 would steal away so guilty-like, 
Seeing you coming. 

0th. I do believe ’t was he. 

[Goes to tahle^ and seems in deep thought. 
How now, my lord! 4i 

r * hello startSy then kisses her on the forehead, 

I have been talking with a suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your displeasure. 
0th. Who is \ you mean ? 

Des. Why, your lieutenant, Cassio. Good 
my lord. 

If I have any grace or power to move you, 

His present reconciliation take;^ 

For if he be not one that truly loves you, 

That errs in ignorance', and not in cunning,^ 

I have no judgment in an honest face: 50 

I prithee, call him back, 

0th. Went he hence now? 

Des. Ay, sooth; so humbled, 

That he hath left part of his grief with me, 

To sufler with him. Good love, call him back. 
0th. Not now, sweet Desdemon; some other 
time. 

Des. But shall ’t be shortly? 

0th. The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Des, Shan’t be to-night at supper? 

Otfi, No, not to-night. 

Des, To-morrow dinner, then? 

0th, I shall not dine at home; 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Des, Why, then, to-morrow night; or Tues- 
day mom; 60 

On Tuesday noon, or night; on Wednesday 
mom: — 

I prithee, name the time; but let it not ^ 

1 i.e. " accept the Bubmlssiou or atonement that he now 
makes 

2 Cunning^ design, or perhapsaknowledge. 
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Exceed three days: [[in faith, he’s penitent; ( 
And yet his trespass, in our common reason,— c 
Save that, they %iy, the wars must inake| 
examples j 

Out of their best, — is not almost a fault \ 

T’ incur a private check. Whin shall he come? \ 
Tell me, Othello:] I wonder in my^soul, « J 
What you would ask me, that I should deny, 
Or stand so mammeriug^ on. What! Michael 
Cassio, Yo 

That came a- wooing with you; and so many a 
time, 

When I have spoke of you IRspraisingly, 

Hath ta’en your part; to have so much to do 
To bring him in ! Trust me, I could do much, — 
Oth, Prithee, no more; let him come when 
he will; 

I will deny thee nothing. 

[ Des. Why, this is not a boon ; ^ 

’T is as I should entreat you wear your gloves, j 
Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep youc 
warm, ^ 

Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 
To your own person: nay, when I have a suitj 
Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, \ 
It shall be full of poise and difficult weight, \ 
And fearful to be granted. < 

Oth. I will deny thee nothing:]} 

Whereon, 1 do beseech thee, grant me this, 

To leave me but a little to myself. 

Des. Shall I deny you? no: farewell, my lord. 
Oth. Farewell, my Desdemona: I *11 come to 
thee straight. 

Des. Emilia, come.— Be as your fancies 
teach you; 

Whate’er you be, I am obedient 

[Exit, with JEMIul 
O th. Excellent wretch! Pei*dition catch my 
soul, w 

But I do love thee! and when I love thee not^ 
Chaos is come again. 
lago. My noble lord, — 

Oth. What dost thou say^Iago? 

lago. Did Michael Cassio, when you woo’d 
my lady, . ^ 

Blnow of your love? 

Oth. He did, from first to last: why dost 
thou ask? 


s Mammring, hesitating; see note 188. 



ACT 111. Scene 8. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 8. 


logo. But for a satisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm, 

0th, Why oft^hy thought, lago? 

logo, I did not think he had been ac- 
quainted with her. 

0th, Oj^es; atd went between us very oft. 
Ihgo, Indeed! loi 

0th, Indeed! ay, indeed:— discem’st thou 
aught in tliat ? 

Is he not honest? 
lago. Honest, my lord! 

0th, ^ ' Honest! ay, honest. 

logo. My loni, for aught I know. 

Otk What dost thou think? 
lago. Think, my lord! 

Oth, Think, my lord! 

By heaven, he eclioes me, 

As if there were some monstW in his thought 
Too hideous to be shown. Thou dost mean | 

, something: | 

I heard thee say even now, thou lik’dst not j 
that, 100 I 

When Cassio left my wife : what didst not like? | 
And when I told thee he was of my counsel I 
In my whole course of wooing, thou criedst 
“ Indeed!” 

*And didst contract and pui-se thy brow 
^ together, 

As if thou then hadst shut up in thy brain 
Some hoiTible conceit: if thou dost love me, 
Show me thy thought. 
lago. My lord, you know I love you. 

Oth, I think thou dost; 

And, for I know thouh*t full of love and 
honesty, 

And weigh^st thy words before thou giv’st 
them breath. 

Therefore these stops of thine fright me the 
more: . 120 

For such things in a false disloyal knave 
Are tricks of custom; but in a man that’s just 
They^re close delations,* working from the 
heart, 

lliat passion cannot rule. 

lago. For Michad Cassio, 

I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 

Oth, I think so too. 

logo. Men should be what they seem; 

1 InformatiooB; see note 142. / 


Or those that be not, would they might seem 
none! 

Oth, Certain, men should be what they seem. 
logo. Why, then, I think Cassio ’s an 
honest man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there ’s more in this : m 
I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost ruminate; and gi^e thy worst of 
thoughts 

The worst of words. 

lago. Good my lord, pardon me: 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 
Utter my tlmughts? Why, say they’re vile 
and false, — 

As where ’s that palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breast so 
pure, 

But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets^ and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful? I4i 

Oth. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, 
lago, 

If thou but think’st him wrong’d, and mak’st^ 
his ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts. 

lago. • I do beseech you — 

Though 1 perchance dm vicious in my guess. 
As, I confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 
Sliapes faults that are not — that your wisdom 
yet. 

From one that so imperfectly conceits. 

Would take no notice; nor build yourself a 
trouble 150 

Out of his scattering* and unsure observance: — 
It were not for your quiet nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 

To let you know my thoughts. ^ 

Oth. What dost thou mean? 

lago. Good name in man and woman, dear 
my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trasl\; ’t is some- 
thing, nothing; 

T was mine, ’t is his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 

3 Leetosdays for trial in eourta leet. 

*Seatt6rinff, careless, flighty. 
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ACT III. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Soene A 


But he that filches from me my good name 
Bobs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. i«i 

Otk By heaven, I ^11 know thy thoughts! 
la^o. yt)U cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand; 

Nor shall not, whilst ’t is in my custody. 

0th. Ha! 

lago. 0, beware, my lord, of jealousy; 

It is the green-ey’d monster, which doth mock 
Tlie meat it feeds on: that cuckold lives in bliss 
Who, certain of his fate,^ loves not his wronger; 
But, 0, what damned minutes tells he o’er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly 
loves ! 170 

0th. 0 misery! 

liiijo. Poor and content is rich, and rich 
»"uough; 

Bui 1 idles finelesa^ is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor:— 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy! 

^ 0th. Why, why is this? 

Think’st thou I ’d make a life of jealousy, 

To follow still the changes of the moon i78 
W ith fresh suspicions ? No ; to be once in doubt 
Is once to be resolv’d: %xchaiige me for a goat. 
When J shall tuni the business of iny soul 
To such exsufflicate^ and blown surmises. 
Matching thy inference. ’T is not to make me 
jeiilous 

Tosay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, these are more virtuous: 

Not from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt; 

For she had eyes, and chose me. No, lago; 

I ’ll see btfore I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, tliere is no more but this, — 
Away at once with love or jealousy! 193 
logo. I’m glad of it; for now I shall have 
reason 

To show the love and -duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit: therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me:— I speak not yet of proof. 
Ijook to your wife ; observe her well with Cassio ; 
Wear your eye thus, not jealous nor secure: * 

1 Certain of his fate, i.e, who knows the worst. 

* Fineless. without limit 
8 Exsuffiicate, inflated 
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I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be abus’d; look to^t: 200 
I know our countifr disposition well; 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands; their best 
conscience • 

Is — not to leave undone, but keep !inkn(Arn, 
0th, Dost thou say so? 
lago. She did deceive her father, marrying 
you; 

And when she seem’d to shake and fear your 
looks, 

She lov’d them most. 

0th. And so she did. 

logo. Why, go to, then; 

She that, so young, could give out such a 
seeming, * 209 

To seeH her father’s eyes up close as oak — 

He thought ’t was witchcraft: — but I ’m much 
to blame; 

' * 

I humbly do beseech you of your pardon 

For too much loving you. 

0th. I ’m bound to thee for ever. 

logo. I see this hath a little dash’d your 
spirits, 

0th. Not a jot, not a jot. 

lago. r faith, I fear it has. 

I hope you will consider what is spoke 
Comes froni iny love; — but I do see you re 
mov’d:— 

I am to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion. 220 

0th. I will not. 

lago. Should you do so, my lord, 

My speech should fall into such vile success 
As my thoughts aim not at. Ca^||b’s my 
worthy friend:— 

My lord, I see you ’re mov’d. 

0th. No, not much mov’d;— 

I do not think but Desdemona ’s honest. 
logo. Long live she so! and long live you 
to think so! ^ 

0th. And yet, how nature erring from it- 
self, — • 

lago. Ay, there ’s the point: to be bold 

with you — 

Not to affect many proposed matches m 
« To wdZsto blind. 



ACT III. Soene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT m. Scm a. 


Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, May fall to match you with her country forntG^ 

Whereto we see in all things nature tends, — And happily repent. 

Eoh! one may smell in such a will most rank, Otk Farewell, farewell: 

Foul disproportion, l^oughts unnatural: — If more thou dost perceive, let me know 

But pardon me: I do not in position^ 234 more; 

Distinctly speak^f her; though I may fear Set on thy wife to observe: leave me, lago. 
Hewwill, fecoiling to her better judgment, logo. My Joni, 1 take my leave. [Going. 



Dh$. Faith, that 'a trith watching; 't will away again: 
Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well.— (Act iii, 3. 38D-387.) 


Otk why did I marry ?--This honest crea- Note if your lady strain his entertainment* 

ture doubtless 242 With any strong or vehement importunity; 

Sees and knows more, much more, than he Much will be seen in that. In the meantime 

unfolds. Let me be thought too busy in my fears, — 

logo. My lord, I would I might entreat As worthy cause I have to fear I am, — 

ycjjir honour [lieturning. And hold her free, I do*beseech your honour. 

To scan this thing no further; leave it to time: Otk Fear not my government. m 

•Although ’t is fit that Caasio have his place,— lago, I once more take my leave. [Exit, 

For, sure, he fills it up with great ability, — Otk This fellow ’s of exceeding honesty, 
Yet, if you please to hold him oft awhile, ^nd knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 

You shall by that perceive him and his means: Of human dealings. If I do prove her haggard,* 

3 EntMTUUnmmt, i e. that you should receive him hack. 
* Haggard » a wanton. See note 168. 
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I /niKMition- directly, formally. 






ACT in. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Soane S. 


Though that her jesses^ were my dear heart- 
strings, 261 

I ’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 
To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black, 
And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers* have ; or, for I am declined 
Into the vale of years,-— yet that 'a not much; — 
She ’s gone; I am abus’d; and my relief 



lagO' Why, what’s that to you?— (Act ii{. 8. 315 ) 

Must be to loathe her. 0 curse of marriage, 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad. 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 271 
Than keep a corner in the thing 1 love 
For others’ uses. Q Yet, ’t is the plague of great 
i ones; 

sPrerogativ’d are they less than the base; 

I^T is destiny unshunnable, like death: 

^Even then this forked plague® is fated to us 
fWhen we do quicken.*]]— Desdemona comes: 

• 

1 J€88et, the leather thongs tied round the hawk's legs 
and held by the faloouer. i Chambererss effeminate men. 
• Forked plague, ie. cnckold's horns. 

4 Quicken, ie. come into being. 
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If she be false, 0, then heaven modes itself!-* 
I’ll not believe 't 

Re-enter Desdemona and Emilia. 

s , 

Des. How now, my dear Othellof 

Your dinner, and the generis® islanders 280 
By you invited, do attend your presences 
0th. 1 am to blame. 

Des. Why do you speak so faintly? 

Are you not well 1 

0th. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Des. Faith, that ’s with watching ; ’t wifi 
aw’ay again: ** 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

0th. Your napkin is too little; 

\Heput8 the handkerchief from him; and 
she drops it. 

Let it alone. Come, I ’ll go in with you. 

Dos. I ’m very sorry that you are not well. 

[Exeunt Othello and Desdemona. 
Emil. I am ghul 1 have found this napkin:^ 
This was her first remembrance from the Moor: 
My wayward hu.sband hath a hundred times 
Woo’d me to steal it; but she so loves the 
token,— m 

For he conjur’d her she should ever keep it,— 
That she reserves it evermore about her, 

To kiss and talk to. I ’ll liave the wo;^ ta’eh 
out,^ 

And give ’t lago; 

What he will do with it heaven knows, not I; 
I nothing but to please his fantasy. 

Re-enter Iago. ' 

lago. How now! what do you hw alone? 
Emil. Do not you chide; I have a tbing<^or 
you. .301 

logo. A thing for me! — it is a common 
thing— 

EmU. Ha! • 

lago. To have a foolish wife: , 

Emil. 0, is that all? What will y^ jfive 
me now 

For that same handkerchief ^ • 

lago. WhatlSindkerchief? 

Ekiil. What handkerchief 1 

4 Oentre^s, of noble birth. 

4 Napkin, handkerchief. 

7 Ta*cn out soopled. 



ACT III. Scene S.' 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 111. Beene 8. 


Why, that the Moor first gave to Desdemona; 
That which so often you did bid me steal. 
lago. Hast stol’n it from her? 8io 

EmiL No, faith ; shjj let it drop by negligence, 
And, to th’ advantage, I, being here, took *t up. 
Look, here it is. • 

• A good wench; give it me. 
EmiL What will you do with 't, that you 
have been so earnest 
Tobave me filch it? 


logo. Why, what ’a that to you? 

[Snatching it. 

EmiL If *t be not for some purpose of import, 
Give ’t me again: poor lady, she ’ll run mad 
When she shall lack it 
lago. Be not you acknown on ’t { ^ 

I have use for it Go, leave me. [E^t Emilia, 
I will in Cassio’s lodging lose this napkin. 

And let him find it. Trifies light as air 828 
Are to the jealous confirmations strong 



(Hh If thon dolt Hlaiidcr her, and U^rturf." mu, 
Ke^or pray more.HActiii 3 368 3(1!)) 


As proofs of holy writ: this may do something. 
The Moor alr^dy changes with my poison: — 
Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, 
poisons. 

Which at the first are scarce found U) distaste, 
But, with a little act upon the blood. 

Burn like the mines of sulphur.— I did say 
so:— 

l^k, %here he comes! Not poppy, nor mam 
^ dragoxa,^ sso 

Nor alj^the drowsy syrups of the world, 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
♦Which thoir pw’dst yesterday. 

Re-enter Othello. 

Otk Ha! ha! false to me? 

I He not you oeftnoton on't, t'.e. "Feign ignorance about it" 
* Mandregorat mandrakes a powerful opiate. 

VOU DL • 


lago. Why, how now, general ! no more of 
that. 

OtL Avaunt ! begone ! thou hast set me on 
the rack: — 

I swear ’t is better to lie much abus ’d 
Than but to know ’t a little. 
lago. How now, my lord! 

0th. What sense liad 1 of her stoFn hours 
of lust? 

1 saw ’t not, thought it not, it harm’d not me: 
1 slept the next night well, was free and 
merry; 840 

I found not Oassio’s kisses on her lips: 

He that is robb’d, not wanting what is stol’n, 
ILet him not know ’t, and he 's not robb’d at all 
lago. I am sorry to hear this. 

Otk. [1 had been happy, if the general camp, ) 
Pioners and all, had tasted her sweet body, \ 
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ACT III. Soeue 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IIL Scene 3. 


So I had nothing known.] 0, now, for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mindl farewell content! 
Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That make ambition virtue! 0, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill 
trump, 351 

Tlie spirit-stirring drum, th* ear-piercing fife, | 
The royal banner, and all quality, | 

Pride, fwmp, and circumstance of glorious war! ' 
And, 0 you mortal engines, whose rude throats | 
Th' immortal J ove's dread clamours counterfeit, | 
Farewell! Othello^s occupation’s gone! i 

lago. Is ’t possible, my lord ? i 

OtL Villain, be sure thou prove my love a 
whore,— 

Be sure of it ; give me the ocular proof ; seo 
Or, by the worth of man’s eternal soul, 

Thou hpdvt been better have been born a dog I 
Than answer my wak’d wi*ath! ! 

Tago. Is’t come to this? i 

0th. Make me to see’t; or, at the least, so 
prove it, 

That the pi*obation bear no hinge nor loop 
To hang a doubt on; or woe upon thy life! 
lago. My noble lord, — 

0th. If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more; abandon all remorse;^ 

On horror’s head horrors accumulate; 37o 
Do deeds to make heaven w tjep, all earth amaz’d ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add 
Greater than that. 

Jago. 0 grace! 0 heaven forgive me! 
Are you a man? have you a soul or sense? — 
God b’ wi’you! take mine office— 0 wretched 
fool, j 

That liv’st to make thine honesty a vice!— j 

0 monstrous world ! Take note, take note, 0 | 

world, 377 ■ 

To be direct and honest is not safe. — 

1 thank you for this profit; and from hence 

I ’ll love no friend, sith love breeds such offence. 
0th. Nay, stay: — thou shouldst be honest. 
lago. I should be wise; for honesty ’s a fool, 
And loses that it works for. 

Otk By the world, 

I think ray wife be honest, and think she is not; 

1 think that thou art just, and think thou art^ | 
not: 1 


rU have some proof: her name, that was as 
fresh 


As Dian’s visage, iC* now begrim’d and black 
As mine own face.— If there be cords or knives. 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 389 
I ’ll not endure it.— Would Pwere satisfied ! 
logo. I see, sir, you are eaterf up with 
j)assion: 

I do repent me that I put it to you. 

You would be satisfied? 

0th. Would ! nay, I will. 

Jago. And may: but, how? how satisfied, 
my lord? 

Would you, the supervisor, grossly gape on, — 
[ Behold her topp’d ? ] 

0th. Death and damnation! 0! 

Jago. It were a tedious difficulty, 1 think. 
To bring them to that prospect: damn them. 


tlieii, 

If ever mortal eyes do see them bolster 
More than their owtiI What then ? how then ? 
What shall I say ? Where ’s satisfaction? 
fit is impossible you should see this, 402 j 
Were they as prime* as goats, as hotas monkeys, ^ 
As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross ] 
As ignorance made drunk. ] But yet, 1 say, *! 
If imputation and strong circumstances— 
Which leml directly to the door of truth— 

Will give you tjatisfaction, you may have’t. 

0th. Give me a living^ reason she’s disloyal. 
lago. I do not like the office: 4io 

But, sith I ’m enter’d in this cause so far. 
Prick’d to ’t by foolish honesty and love, — 

1 will go on. I lay with (Cassia lately; 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not sleep. 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul 
That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs; 
One of this kind is Cassio; 

In sleep I heanl him say, “Sweet Desdemona, 
Let us be wary, let us hide our loves;” 420 
And then, sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand, o 

Cry f “0 sweet creature!” and then kiss me^ 
hard, 

As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots ) 

That grew upon my lips: then laid his leg j 
Over my thigh, and sigh’d, and kiss’d ; and then j 


1 lUmorte, pity. 
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s Prime, lascivious. 


I Living, conclusive. 




She may be honest yet. Tell me but this,— 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted^ with strawberries in your wife’s hand ? 
Oth, I gave hersuch a one; ’twas my first gift. 
lago, I know not that: but such a hand- 
kerchief— 

I ’m sure it was your wife’s— did I to-day 
• See Gassio wipe his beard with. 

0th. If it be that, — 

logo. If it be that, or any that was hers, 

It speaks against her with the other proofs. 

1 iSDpotfeds embroidered. 


0th. 0, that the slave had forty thousand 
lives,— 442 

One is too poor, too weak for my revenge! 
Now do I see ’tis tnie.— Look here, lago; 

All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven: 
T is gone.— 

Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell ! 
Yield up, 0 love, thy crown and hearted^ throne 
^To tyrannous hate! Swell, bosom, with thy 
fraught, 

Tor ’tis of aspics’ tongues! 

3 Hearted, seated in the heart. 
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ACT III. Scone 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 


logo. Yet be content. 

0th, 0, blood, blood, blood 1 45i 

lago. Patience, I say; your mind perhaps 
may change. 

0th, Never, lago. Like to the Pontic sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontic and the Hellespont; 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble 
love, 

Till that a capable and wide revenge 
Swallow them up. — Now, by yond marble 
heaven, 460 

In the due reverence of a sacred vow [Kneeh, 
I here engage my words. 

lago. Do not rise yet. — [Kneels, 

Witness, you ever-burning lights alK>ve, 

You elcjQonts that clip^ us round about, — 
Witness that here lago doth give up 
Tlie execution of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong’d Othello’s service! Let him com- 
mand, 

And to obey shall be in me remorse, 

What bloody business ever. 

0th. I greet thy love, 

Not with viiin thanks, but with acceptance 
bounteous, 470 

And will upon the instant put thee to ’t: 
Within these three days let me hear thee say 
That Cassio ’s not alive. 
lago. My friend is dead; ’tis done at your 
request: 

But let her live. 

0th, Damn her, lewd minx! 0, damn her! 
d Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw, 
To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. ] Now art thou my lieu- 
tenant. 

logo. I am your own for ever. [Exeunt 

Scene IV. Before the castle. 

^ Enter Dbsdemona, Emilia [ and Clown, ] 

[ Des. Do you know, sirrah, where Lieutenant 
Cassio lies?® 

Clo, I dare not say he lies any where. 

Des, Why, man? 

I Clip, encompass. > Lies, lodges. 


Clo, He’s a soldier; and for one to say 
soldier lies, is stabbing. ^ 

Des. Go to: wh£re lodges he? ^ 

Clo, To tell you where he lodges, is to telL' 
you where I lie. i 

Des. Can any thing be maiie of this? io|| 
Clo, I know not where he lodges; and' for 
me to devise a lodging, and say he lies here or^ 
he lies there, were to lie in mine own throat. ^ 
Des. Can you inquire him out, and be edified®^ 
by report? ^ 

Clo. I will catechize the world for him ; that ; 
is, make questions, and by t^em answer. ' 

Des, Seek him, bid him come hither: tell; 
him 1 have mc»ved my lord on his behalf, and ) 
hojie all will be well. 20 ' 

Clo. To do this is within the compass of . 
man’s wit; and therefore I will attempt the;! 
doing it. [Exit^f^ 

Des. Where should I lose that handkerchief, 
Emilia? 

Eviil. I know not, madam. 

Des. Believe me, I had rather have lost my 
purse 

Full of crusadoes: and, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill thinking. 

Emil. Is he not jealous? 

Des, Wlio, he? I think the sun where he 
was born so 

Drew"' all such humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he comes. 

Des. I will not leave him now till Cassio 
Be call’d to him. 

Enter Othello. 

How is’t with you, my lord? 
0th. Well, my good lady.— [Aswfe] 0, hard- 
ness to dissemble ! — 

How do you, Desdemona? 

Des, Well, my good lord. 

0th. Give me your hand: this h^d ic, moist, 
my lady. 

Des. It yet hath felt no age nor known no* 
sorrow. 

0th. This argues fruitfulness and liberal 
heart :— 

i Edified, used purposely in an affected sensesinstructed. 

4 Drew. i.e. as the sun draws vapours from the ground. 
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ACT III. Scene 4. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT in. Scene 4. 


Hot, hot, and moist : this hand of y oursrequires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer, 
Much castigation, exercise^evout ; 4i 

For here ’s a young and sweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. ’T is a good hand, 

A frank one. ^ 

3e8, * You may, indeed, say so ; 


For ’t was that hand that gave away my heart 
Otk A liberal hand: the hearts of old gave 
hands; 

But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 
Des. I cannot speak of this. Come now. 
your promise. 

0th. What promise, chuck? 



Oth. Give me your homl : this hunt! is moist, my lady— (Act iii. 4. 36.) 


Des, I Ve sent to bid Cassio come speak with 
you. 60 

Oth, I have a salt and sorry rheum offends 
me; 

Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Here, my lord. 
Oth. That which I gave you. 

• I have it not about me. 

Oth. Not? 

Dcb. No, indeed, my lord. 

Oth, Tliat is a fault 

That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give; 


She was a clianner, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people : she told her, while 
she kept it, 

’T would make her amiable, and subdue my 
father 

Entirely to her love; but if she lost it, ao 
Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 
Should hold her loathed, and his spirits should 
^ hunt 

After new fancies: she, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. I did so; and take heed on’t; 
Make it a darling like your precious eye; 
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ACT 111. Scene 4. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT 111. Scene 4. 


To lose ’t or give 't away were such perdition 
As nothing else could match. 

Des, Is ’t possible? 

0th. ’Tis true: there’s magic in the web of it: 

A sibyl, that had number’d in the world 70 
The sun to course two hundred comiiasaes,^ 

In her prophetic fury sew’d the work ; 

The worms were hallow’d that did breed the ; 

silk ; ! 

And it was dy’d in mummy which the skilful i 
Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts. j 

Dbs. Indeed ! is ’t true? 

Otk Most veritable; therefore look to’t well. 
Bes. Then would to God that 1 had never I 
seen ’t ! i 

0th. Ha’ wherefore? | 

Des. Why do you speak so startingly and . 

ne^L? I 

0th. Is’t lost? is’t gone? speak, is it out o’ | 
the way ? so | 

l)e&. Heaven bless us ! 

0th. Say you? 

l)es. It is not lost; but what an if it Avere? 
0th. How! 

De&. I say, it is not lost. 

0th. PVtch ’t, let me see ’t. j 

Des. Why, so 1 can, sir, but 1 will not now. j 
This is a trick to put me from my suit : j 

Pray you, let Cassio be receiv’d again. 

0th. Fetch me the handkerchief : my mind 
misgives. 

Des. Come, come; 90 

You’ll never meet a more sufficient man. 

0th. The handkerchief I 
I ^Des. I pray, talk me of Cassio. 

\ 0th. The handkerchief ! 3 

Bei. A man that all his time 

Hath founded his good fortunes on your love. 
Shar’d dangers with you, — 

0th. The handkerchief ! 

Bb$. In sooth, you ai'e to blame. 

0th. Away I {Exit. 

Emil. Is not this man jealous? 

Des. I ne’er saw this before. lOO 

Sure, there ’s some wonder in this handkerchief ; 

I ’m most unhappy in the loss of it. 

Emit. ’T is not a year or two shows us a man ; 
[They ’re all but stomachs, and we all but food; 


1 Number'd in the world, Ac., i.e. Uved 200 years. 
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They eat us hungeriy, and when they’re full,s 
They belch us.]— Look you,— Cassio and my^ 
husband. ^ 

Enter Cassio and Iago. 

lago. Tliere is no other \A.y; ’tis she must 
do’t: ‘ ^ 

And, lo, the happiness! ^ go, and importune her 
Bes. How now, good Cassio! what’s the 
news with you? 

Cas. Madam, my former suit : I do beseech 
you 110 

That by your virtuous means I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his love 
Whom I with all the office of my heart 
Entirely honour: [I would not be delay’d. 

If my offence be of such mortal kind 
That nor my service past, nor present sorrows, ' 
Nor purix>s’(l merit in futurity, 

Qiii ransom me into his love again, ; 

But to know so must be my benefit; f 

So shall I clothe me in a forc’d content, mi 
And shut myself up in some other course, ) 
To fortune’s alms.] \ 

Bes. Alas, thrice- gentle Cassio! 

My advocation is not now in tune; 

My Icjrd is not my lord ; nor should I know 
him, 

Were he in favour as in humour alter’d. 

So help me every spirit sanctified, 

As I have spoken for you all my best, 

And stocai within the blank^ of his displeasure 
i^or iny free 8j)eech! You must awhile be 
patient : 

What 1 can do I will ; and more I will lao 
Than for myself I dare: let that suffice you. 
Iago. Is my lord angry? 

Emil. He went hence but now, 

And certainly in strange unquietness. 

Iago. Can he be angry ? 1 have seen the 
cannon, 

When it hath blown his ranks into the air, 
And, like the devil, from his very ano 
PufTd his own brother;— and can he be angiy? 
Something of moment, then: I will go meet 
him : 

There ’s matter in ’t indeed, if he be angiy. 

s The happinese! i.e. hov lucky that she Ib thenl 
s Blank, aim. 



ACT III. Soene 4L 


OTHELLO. 


ACT III. Scene 4. 


Des, I prithee, do so. [Edt lago. 

Something, sure, of state, — 
j;[| Either from Venice, or some unhatch*d prac^ 
tice , 141 

Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, — ] 
Hath puddled hil clear spirit; and in such 
«ases * 

Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. []Tis 
; even so; 

For let our finger ache, and it indues 
/Our other healthful members even to that 
/ sense '• 

( Of pain: nay, we must think men are not gods, 

/ Nor of them look for such observancy 149 
! As fits tlie bridal. — Beshrew me much, Emilia, 
'/I was — unhandsome^ warrior as I am — 
/Arraigning his unkindness with my soul; 

/ But now I find I had suborn’d the witness, 
j And he ’s indicted falsely. ] 

£m/. Pray heaven it be state-matters, as 
you think, 

And no conception nor no jealous tfjy^ 
Concerning you. 

Des, Alas the day, 1 never gave him cause 1 
£mil. But jealous souls will not be answer’d 
so; 

They are not ever jealous for the cause, lao 
!ftut jealous for they ’re jealous: ’tis a monster 
Begot upon itself, born on itself. 

Des. Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s 
mind! 

£mil. Lady, amen. 

Des, I will gp seek him.— Cassio, walk here- 
about : 

K I do find him fit, I ’ll move your suit, 

And seek t’ efifect it to my uttermost. 

Cas, I humbly thank your ladyship. 

[Fjffeuni Desdemom and Emilia, 

) Bianca. 

s Bian. Save you, friend Cassio ! 

I Cas, ^ What make you from home? 

^ How is it with you, my most fair Bianca? 

41’ faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house. 

^ Bian, And 1 was going to your lodging, 
i Cassio. i7f 

^ Unhandtamet unfair. > Toy, vhiiu, fancy. 


What, keep a week away? seven days and^ 
nights? 173^ 

Eight score eight hours? and lovers’ absent^ 
hoursj, J 

More tedious than the dial eight score times?? 

0 weary reckoning ! ? 

Cas, Pardon me, Bianca: ? 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts been? 

press’d; < 

But 1 shall, in a more continuate time,^ < 
Strike oif this score of absence. Sweet Bianca, < 
[Ciring her Desdemona^s handkerchief, ? 
Take me this work out.* ^ 

Bian, ^ 0 Cassio, whence came this?( 

This is some token from a newer friend: ^ 

To the felt absence now 1 feel a cause: 

Is ’t come to this? Well, well. { 

Cas, Go to, woman 1 \ 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil's teeth, i 
From whence you have them. Y ou are jealous ^ 
now < 

That this is from some mistress, some remem - ) 
brance: ^ 

No, in good troth, Bianca. i 

Bian, Why, whose is it?) 

Cas. I know not neither: 1 found it in myj- 
chamber. ? 

I like the work well: ere it be demanded, — ? 
As like enough it will,— I ’d have it copied: ? 
Take it, and do’t; and leave me for this time.i 
Bia7i. Leave you! wherefore? 192? 

Cas. I do attend here on the general ; ? 

And think it no addition,® nor my wish, ? 

To have him see me woman’d. c 

Bian, Why, I pray you?< 

Cas, Not that I love you not. ? 

Bian. But that you do not love me. < 

I pray you, bring me on the way a little; ( 

And say if I shall see you soon at night® < 

Cas. ’T is but a little way that I can brings 
you; 199 i 

For I attend here: but I ’ll see you soon. \ 
Bian. ’Tis veiy good; I must be ciicura-^ 
stanc’d.^ [E.veunt. ] } 

s In a mm rnitinmiB time, i e. when I am less inter- 
•upted ^ Take out ^copy. 

ft Addition, title to honour. 

3 Soon at nights: this very night. 

• Be circumstandd, Le. obey ciroumstances. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I. CypniB, Before the caetle. 

Enter Othello and Iaqo. 

lago. Will you think so ? 

Otk Think so, lago! 

logo. What, 

To kiss in private ? 

0th. An unauthdriz’d kiss. 

} lago. [ Or to be naked with her friend in 
i bed 

^ An hour or more, not meaning any harm? 


\ 0th. Naked in bed, lago, and not mean 
^ hi rm! 

jit is liypocrisy against the devil: 

^Tliev that mean virtuously and yet do so, 
<:The el» \ il their virtue tempts, and they tempt 
j heaven. 

\ logo. So they do nothing, *t is a venial slip : ] 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief, — lo 
0th. What then? 

lago. Why, then, ’tis hers, my lord; and, 
being hers. 

She may, I think, bestow ^t on any man. 

0th. She is protectress of her honour too: 
May she give that ? 

logo. Her honour is an essence that ’s not 
seen; 

They have it very oft that have it not: 

But, for the handkerchief,— 

0th, By heaven, I would most gladly have 
forgot it:— is 

Tliou said^st,— 0, it comes o’er my memory, 
As doth the raven o’er th’ infectious house, 
Boding to all, — he had iny haiidkei*chief. 
lago. Ay, what of that? 

0th. That^ ’s not so good now. 

logo. What, 

If I had said I had seen him do you wrong? 
Or heard him say,— as knaves be such abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate suit, 
Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 
Convinced^ or supplied them, cannot choose 
But they must blab — 

0th, Hath he said anything?* 


1 That, i.t. what lago haa Jiut aald. 
9 Conxmeed, overcome. 
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lago. He hath, my lord; but be you well 
assur’d, so 

No more than he’ll unsweai*. 

0th. What hai/h he aaid ? I 

lago. Faith, that he did— ^ I know not what [ 
he did. ] 

0th. Wliat? what? 

/ago. f Lie— j 

Oth. With her? j 

lago. With her, on her ; ] what you will. ^ 
Oth. f Lie with her! lie on her! — We say lie^^ 
on her, when they belie her. — Lie with her ! j 
that ’s fulsome . — 2 Handkerchief— confessions ( 
—handkerchief I— To confess, and be bang’d 
for his labour; — first, to be bang’d, and then to 
confess.— I tremble at it. Nature would not 
invest herself in such shadowing j)assion with- 
out some instruction. It is not words that 
shake me thus: — pish! — noses, ears, and 1 ips. — 
Is ’t possible ? — Confess — handkerchief ! — 

0 devil ! — [Falls in a trance, 

lago. Work on. 

My medicine, work I Thus credulous fools are 
caught; 

And many worth} and chaste dames even thus. 
All guiltless, meet reproach. — What, ho ! m} 
lord! 

My lord, I say! Othello! 

Enter Cassio. 

How now, Cassio! 
Cos. What’s the matter? 50 

lago. My lord is fall’n into an epilepsy: 
This is his second fit; he had one yesterday. 
Cos. Bub him about the temples. 
lago. No, forbear; 

The lethargy must have his® quiet course: 

If not, he foams at mouth, and by and by 
Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs : 
Do you withdraw yourself a little wh^le, 

He will recover straight: when he is gone, 

1 would on great occasion speak with you. c 

[Exit Cassio. 

How is it, general? [have you not hurt yourj 
bead? ] 





ACT IV. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


I Otk Dost thou mock me? 

\ logo, I mock you! no, by heaven. 

) Would you would bear ytur fortune like a 
^ man! ^ 62 

^ Otk A homed man ’s a monster and a beast. 
[ lago. There’s many a beast, then, in a popu- 
\ *loas city, 

';And many a civil monster.] 

Otk Did he confess it? 
lago. Good sir, be a man; 

; [| Think every bearded fellow that ’s but yok’d 
i May draw with you: there’s millions now alive 
/That nightly lie lA those unproper ^ beds 
; Wliich they dare swear peculiar: ^ your case is 
) better. 7o 

/ 0, ’t is the spite of hell, the fiend’s arch-mock. 

To lip a wanton in a secure couch, 

) And to suppose her chaste! No, let me know; 
/ And knowing what I am, 1 know what she 

> shall be. 

/ Otk 0, thou art wise; ’tia certain. 

/ /ago. Stand you awhile apart; 

I Coniine yourself but in a patient list.^ 

} Whilst you were here o’erwhelmed with your 
I grief,— 

j A passion most unfitting such a man,— 
"^Cassio came hither: I shifted him away, 

And laid good ’sense upon your ecstasy; so 
Ilade him anon return, and here speak with me; 

> The which he promis’d. Do but eiicave'* your- 

} self, 

/And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable 

! scorns. 

That dwell in^^very region of his face; 

For I will make him tell the tale anew, — 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope with your wife: 
I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience; 
^ Or I shall say you ’re all in all in spleen, 
<And nothing of a man. 

< Otk Dost thou hear, lago? 

1 1 will be found most cunning in my patience; 
< But— dost thou hear? — most bloody. 

\ logo. That ’s not amiss; 

^ But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw ? 

[Othello retires, 

1 Unproper, common. 

2 Peculiar, i,e. peculiar to themselvei, their own. 
s LUt, limit, i,e. of eelf-controL 
* Encave, ie. hide in a reeeie. 


Now will I question Cassio of Bianca, 94 > 
A housewife that, by selling her desires, i 
Buys herself bread and clothes: it is a creature { 
That dotes on Cassio,— as ’tis the strumpet’s^ 
plague 

To beguile many and be beguil’d by one; — 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter: — here hecomes:- 
As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; lOl^ 
And his unbookish^ jealousy must construe ) 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and light be- ! 

haviour, s 

Quite in the wrong. ] 

* Re-enter Cassio. ^ 

How do you now, lieutenant?) 
Cos, The worser that you give me the addi- / 
tion / 

Whose want even kills me. * \ 

lago. Ply Desdemona well, and you are 
sure on ’t. 

Now, if this suit lay in Bianai’s power, 

[Speaking lower. 
How quickly should you speed I J 

Cas. Alas, poor caitiff! ? 

Otk [Jsic/p] Look, how he laughs already!^ 
lago. 1 never knew a woman love man so. I 
Cas. Alas, poor rogue! I think, i’ faith, shej 
loves me. 112 

Otk [Asvie\ Now he denies it faintly, andj 
laughs it out. \ 

lago. Do you hear, Cassio? ( 

Otk [AskW] Now he importunes him< 
To teil it o’er:— go to; well said, well said. J 
lago. She gives it out that you shall marry? 
her: j 

Do you intend it? ^ 

Co^. Ha, ha, ha! 120^ 

Otk [Aside] Do you triumph, Eoman? do{ 
you triumph ? ? 

Cas. I marry her!— what, a customer!®) 
Prithee, bear some charity to my wit; do notj 
think it so unwholesome:— ha, ha, hal 
Otk [Aside] So, so, so, so:— they laugh that 
win. 

lago. Faith, the cry goes that you shall 
tmairy her. 

Cas, Prithee, say true. 

B Unbookish, ignorant. See note 187. 
c Customer, loose woman. 
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ACT IV. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


S logo. I am a very villain else. m 

S Otk [Aside] Have you scor’d^ me? WeU. 
> Cos, This is the monkey’s own giving out: 
/she is persuaded I will marry her, out of her 
i!own love and flattery, not out of my promise. 
/ 0th. [Aside] lago beckons me; now he be- 
J-gins the story. 


Cos. She was here even now; she haunts^ 
me in every place. I was, the other day, talk- \ 
ing on the sea-btnk with certain Venetians; \ 
and thither comes the bapble, and falls me thus ^ 
about my neck,— 140 > 

0th. [Aside] Crying “0 dear Cassio!” as it> 
were: his gesture imports it. • t ^ 







ACT IV. Soene 1. 


OTHELLO, 


ACT IV. Scene 1. 


^ Cos. How now, my sweet Bianca! bow now! 

5 how now! 

] Otk \Aside\ By heaven, that should be my 
^liandkerchief ! , 

^ Bian. An you ’ll come to suj)per to-night> 
^you may; an you ^ill not, come when you are 
l^next Jlrepar’d for. [Exit, 

^ lago. After her, after her. 

\ Cas. Faith, I must; she ’ll rail in the street 
I else. 171 j 

i lago. Will you sup there? ! 

? Cas. Yes, I intend so. ! 

J' lago. Well, I maj' chance to see you; for I I 
(Would very fain speak with you. 

/ Cos. Prithee, come; will you? 

? lago. Go to; say no more. [Exit Casm, 
0th. [Coming forward] How shall I murder 
jhim, lago? ^ I 

/ lago. i)id you perceive how he laugh’d at | 
I his vice? i8i | 

i 0th. 0 lago! j 

lago. And did you see the handkerchief? j 
Otk. Was that mine? 

lago. Yours, by this hand: and to see how 
I he prizes the foolish woman your wife! she j 
^gave it him, and he hath given it his i 
< whore, ] 

\ pth. ^ I would have him nine years a-killiiig.] j 
— A fine woman! a fair woman! a sweet | 
woman! ■ 

lago. Nay, you must forget that. 190 | 

0th. Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be ' 
damn’d to-night; for she shall not live: no, ! 
my heart is tu^i’d to stone; 1 strike it, and . 
it hurts my hand.— 0, the world hath not a ' 
sweeter creature : she might lie by an emperors 
side, and command him tasks. 
logo. Nay, that ’s not your way. 

Otk Hang her! I do but say what she is: 
— ^so delicate with her needle!— [ an admirable 
musician! 0, she will sing the savageness 
out of a bear!—] of so high and plenteous wit 
and invention!— 201 

lago. She’s the worse for all this. 

• Otk 0, a thousand -thousand times:— and 
then, of so gentle a condition 1 
logo. Ay, too gentle. I 

Otk that’s certain:— but yet the pity 

of it, lago! 0 lago, the pity of it, lago! 
logo. If you are so fond over her iniquity. 



give her patent to offend ; for, if it iH>uch not 
you, it comes near nobody. 210 

^ Otk 1 will chop her into messes:— cuckold^ 
me! \ 

logo. 0, ’tis foul in her. j 

Otk With mine officer I \ 

lago. That ’s fouler. ] \ 

Otk Get me some poison, lago; this night: 
— 1 ’ll not expostulate with her, lest her body 
and beauty unprovide my mind^ again:— this 
night, lago. 219 

lago. Do it not with poison, strangle her in 
her bed, even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Otk Good, good: the justice of it pleases: 
very good. 

lago. And for Cassio,— let me be his under- 
taker:*^ you shall hear* more by midnight. 

Otk Excellent good, [d trumpet within.] 
What trumpet is tliat same? 
lago. Something from Venice, sure. Tis 
Lodovico 

Come from the tiuke: and, see, your wife is 
with him. 

Enter Lodovico, Desdemona, and AttendanU. 

Lod. Save you, worthy general! 

Otk With all my heart, sir. 

Lod. The duke and senators of Venice greet 
you. [Gives him a packet, 

Otk I kiss tile instrument of their pleasures. 

[Opens the packet, and reads. 
Des. And what’s the nows, good cousin 
Lodovico ? 

lago. 1 am very glad to see you, signior; 
Welcome to Cy[)ruH. 

Lod. I thank }ou. How does Lieutenant 
Cassio? 

lago. Lives, sir. 

Des. Cousin, there 's fall’n between him and 
my lord 

An unkind breach: but you shall make all 
well. 

Otk Are you sure of tliat? 

Des. My lord? 230 

Otk [Reads] “ Thiafailyounottodo.asyoawiU— ” 
Lod. He did not call: he ’s busy in the paper, 
is there division ’twixt my lord and Ca^io? 

1 Unprcvide my mind, ie. make my mind waver, 
s Let me be hie undertaker, let me deal with him. 
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ACT IV. Scene L 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Des. A moat unliappy one: I would do much 
T atone ^ them, for the love I bear to Gassio. 
0th. Fire and brimstone! 

Des. My lord? 

0th. Are you wise? 

Des. What, is he angry ? 

Lod. May be the letter mov’d him; 

For, as I think, they do command him home. 
Deputing Oasaio in his government. 

Des. Trust me, I am glad on ’t. 

0th. Indeed! 

Des. My lord? 

0th. I am glad to see you mad. 

Des. Why, sweet Othello, — 

0th. Devil ! her. 

Des I have not deserv’d this. 252 

L(xl My lord, this would not be believ’d in 
Y onice, 

Thou<;h T should swear I saw’t: ’tis very much: 
Make her amends; she weeps. 

0th. 0 devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 
Eijch drop she falls would prove a crocodile. — 
Out of my sight! 

Des. I will not stay t’ offend you. 

[Going. 

Lod. Truly, an obedient lady: — 

I do beseech your lordship, call her back. 260 
0th. Mistress! 

Des. My lord ? 

0th. What would you with her, sir? 

Lod. Who, 1, my lord? 

0th. Ay; you did wish that I would make 
her turn : 

Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again; and she can weep; sir, weep; 
And she’s obedient, as you say,— obedient, — 
Very obedient. — Proceed you in your tears. — 
Concerning this, sir,— 0 well-painted pas- 
sion! — 

I am commanded home. — Get you away; 

I ’ll send foryou anon.— Sir, I obey the mandate. 
And will return to Venice.— Hence, avaunt! 

[Lxit Desdemma. 
Cassio shall have my place. And, air, to-night 
I do entreat that we may sup together: 273 
You ’re welcome, sir, to Cyprus.— Goats anff 
monkeys ! [Exit. 


Lod. Is this the noble Moor whom our full^ 
senate 


Call all-in-all sufficient ? — is this tJie nature 
Whom passion could pot sliake? whose solid 
virtue 

The shot of accident, nor flart of chance, 

CJould neither graze nor pierce? • 

If^go. He is much chang’d. 

£Lod. Are his wits safe? is he not light of J 
brain? 280$ 

lago. He’s tliat he is: I may not breathe? 
my censure. $ 

What ho might be,— if, what he might, he is$ 


not, — ( 

I would to heaven lie were! ] 

Lod. What, strike his wife! 

logo. Faith, that was not so well ; yet would 
I knew 

Tliat stroke would prove the worct! 

Lod. Is it his use? 

Or did the letters work upon his blood. 

And new-create^ this fault ? 

lago. Alas, alas! 

It is not honesty in me to speak 
What I have seen and known. You shall 
observe him; 

And his own courses will denote him so, 290 
That I may save my speech: do but go jiftfr. 
And mark how he continues. 

Lod. I ’m sorry that I am deceiv’d in him. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II. A room in the castle. 

Enter Othello and ISmilia. 

0th. [Sarcastically] Y6u have seen nothing, 
then? 

Emil. Nor ever heard, nor ever did suspect. 

0th. Yes, you have seen Cassio and she to- 
gether. 

Emil. But then I saw no harm, and then I 
heard 

Each syllable that breath marie upjbetween 
them. 

0th. What, did they never whisper? ♦ 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

0th. Nor send you out o’ the way? 


1 Aims, reconcile. 
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3 Full, i.e met in fuU number. 
3 New-ereate, cause, originate. 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


JSmil, Never. Lay down my soul at stake : if you think other, 

0th, To fetch her fan, her gloves, her mask, Eemove your thought,— it doth abuse your 
nor nothing? • bosom. 

EmU. Never, my lord. lo If any wretch have put this in your head, 

0th, That ’s strange. Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse! 

Emil, Idurst,myt>rd,towagersheishonest, For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 



Dtis. Upon my kiiHOB, what doth your »p«eoh import? 
I uuderstaiid a fury in your wordH, 

But not the wordii.—(Act iv 2. 31 “33 ) 


Tliere ’s no man happy ; the purest of their 
wives IS 

Is foul as slander. 

0th, • Bid her come hither;— go. 

[EMt Emilia, 

ilSIie says enough; — yet she ’s [a simple bawd 
'That cannot say as much. Tliis is a subtle 
' whore, ] 

A closet-lock-and-key of villanous secrets; 
And yet she ’ll kneel and pray; I Ve seen her 
do’t 


Enter Desdemona with Emilia. 

Des, My lord, what is your will ? 

0th, Pray, chuck, come hither, 

Des, What is your pleasure ? 

0th. Let me see your eyes; 

Look in my face. 

•Des, What horrible fancy ’s this? 

0th, \To Emilwi] Some of your function,' 
mistress; 


1 Function, nervice. 
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ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Leave preereants alone, and shut the door; 
Couf(h, or cry ‘‘hem,” if any body come: 

Your mystery, your mystery; — nay, diapatcL 

Emilia. 

Des. Upon my knees, what doth your speech 
import? 31 

I understand a fury in your words, 

But not the words. 

0th. Why, what art thou? 

Des. Your wife, my lord; your true 

And loyal wife. 

0th. Come, swear it, damn thyself; 

Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils 
themselves 

Should fear to seize thee; therefore be double- \ 
damn’d, — ■' 

Swear thou art honest. 
ih ' Heaven doth truly know it. 

Ot/i. Heaven truly knows that thou art false 
as hell. 

JDes. To whom, my lord? with whom? how 
am I false? 40 

0th. Ah, Desdeinonal— away! away! away! 
l)es. A las the hea'Nw day !— Why do you weep ? 
Am I the motive of these tears, my lord? 

If haply you my father do suspect 
An instrument of this your calling back,^ 

Lay not your blame on me; if you have lost him, 
Why, I have lost him too. 

0th. Had it pleas’d heaven 

To tiy me with affliction; had they rain’d 
All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head; 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips; fiO 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes , 

I should have found in soirie place of my soul 
A drop of patience; but, alas, to make me 
Tlie fixed figure for the time, for scorn. 

To point his slow and moving finger at! — 

Yet could I bear that too; well, very well; 

But there, where I have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either I must live, or bear no life, — 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up; to be discarded thence ! co 
Or keep it as a cistern for foul toads 
To knot and gender in !— turn thy complexion 
there, 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cheni- 
bin,— 

1 Calling hack, i e. from Cyprus. 
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Ay, there, look grim as hell ! 64 

Des. 1 hope my noble lord esteems me honest. 
0th. O, ay ; %i8 summer files are in the 
shambles, , 

That quicken even with blowing. 0 thou weed, 
Who art so lovely-fair, aild smell’st so sweet, 
That the sense aches at thee, — woul<l thou 
hadst ne’er been born ! 

Dei. Alas, wliat ignorant sin have 1 com- 
mitted? 70 

0th. [Was this fair paper,® this most goodly 
book, / 

Made to wiute “whore ” upon ? ] What com- ( 
mitted ! 

[ Committed !— 0 thou public commoner I ^ 
1 aliould make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders burn uj> modesty, 

Did I but speak thy deeds.—] What com- ' 
mitted ! 

Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon 
winks ; 

The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it— Wliat committed I — 
Impudent strumpet ! 

iJes. By heaven, you do me wrong. 

0th. Are not y<ia a strumpet? 

Ees. No, as I am a Christian: 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord 83 
From any other foul unlawful touch, 

Be not to be a su’umpet, I am none. 

0th. What, [not a whore? 

Des. No, as I shall be sav’d. 

0th. ] Is ’t possible? » 

Bes, 0, heaven forgive us ! 

0th. 1 cry you mercy, then: 

I took you for that cunning whore of Venice 
That married with Othello.— his voice\ 
You, mistress, 90 

That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 
And keep the gate of hell 1 

Re-enter Emilia. 

You, you, ay, you I 
[We ’ve done our course; ] there ’s money f# r 
your pains: 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counsel. 

\Exit. 

i This fair paper, Desdemona’s face. , 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


EmU. Alas, what does this gentleman con- 
ceive?— 

How do you, madam? how<o you, my good 
lady? ^ 

Faith, half asleep. 

EmiL Good madtin, what ’s the matter with 
my loixi? 

Des. With who? 

EmiL Why, with my lord, madam. lOO 
Des. Who is thy lord ? 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. I have none: do not talk to me, Emilia; 

I cannot w^eep; ndli^ answer have I none, 

But what should go by water.^ Prithee, to- 
night 

Lay on my bed my wedding-sheets, — remem- 
ber 

And call thy husband hither. * 

Emil. Here ’s a (hauge indeed ! \E.cit. 
Des. ’Tis meet I should be us'fl so, very 
m(Hst. 

How have I been behav’d, that he miglit stick 

The small’st opinion on my great’st abuse ? 

Repeater Emilia vnfh Iaoo. 

logo. What is your pleasure, madam ? How 
is ’t with you ? i lo 

Des. I cannot tell. Those that do tesich 
young babes 

Do it witli gentle means and easy tasks: 

He might have chid me so; for, in good faith, 

I am a cliild to chiding. 
lago. What ’s the matter, lady? 

Emil. Alas, I^go, my lord hath so bewhor’d 
her, 

Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her, 

As true hearts cannot bear. 

Des. Am I that name, lago? 
lago. What name, fair lady? 

Des. Such as slie says my lord did say I was. 
EmiL He call’d her whore: a beggar in Jiis 
drink 120 

Could n(^ have laid such terms upon his callat.^ 
lago. Why did he so? 

• Des. I do not know ; I ’m sure I am none 
such. 

lago. Do not weep, do not weep: — alas the 
day! 


I EmU. Hath she fonsook so many noble 
matches, 125 

Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call’d whore? would it not make one 
weep? 

Des. It is my wretched fortune. 
lago. Beslirew him for ’t ! 

How comes this trick upon him? 

Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be bang’d, if some eternal villain, 

, Some busy and insinuating rogue, 131 

; Some cogging, cozening slave, to get some office, 
j Have not devis’d this slander; I ’ll be liang’d 
; else. 

! lago. Fie, 

I There’s no such man; it is impossible, 
j Des. [f any such there be, heaven pardon 
I him 1 

EmiL A halter j)ardon him ! and hell gnaw 
his bones ! 

i Why should he* call her whore ? who keeps her 
j company? 

! What place? what time? what form? wliat 
likelihood \ 

The Moor’s abus’d by some most viUanous 
knav'e, 

■ Some base notorious knave, some scurvy 

fellow: 

I 0 heaven, that such comf)anions thou ’dst un- 

■ fold, 

And put in every lionest hand a whip 
, To lash the rascals naked through the world 
Even from the east to the west ! 

' lago. [Aside to EmiL] Speak within door.* 

; EmiL O, fie upon them ! Some such squire 
he was 

: That turn’d your wit the seamy side® without, 

; And made you to sus))oct me with the Moor. 
Jago. You are a fool; go to. 

Des. Alas, lago, 

What shall I do to win ray lord again? 

, Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of 
! heaven, 150 

I T know not how I lost him. Here I kneel: — 

I If e’er my will did ti esj)ass ’gainst his love, 
j Either in discourse of thought or actual deed; 

. Gr that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 


1 Winter, is. tears. 


s Callat, mistreBS. 


3 Cem,panum. fellowB, in a bad senee. 

4 Speak within door, i.e. speak lower. 

& Seamy side, i.e. the wrong side. 



ACT IV. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 2. 


Delighted them in any other form; 155 
Or tliat I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will— though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement— love him dearly, 
Comfort forswear me ! Unkindneas may do 
much; 

And his unkindness may defeat my life, I 60 
'But never taint my love. Q 1 cannot say 
; “whore,”— 

[ It does abhor me now I speak the w^ortl ; 

■To do the act that might th’ addition^ earn 
^ Not the world’s mass of vanity con Id make me.] 
logo. I pray you, btj content ; ’t is but his 
hiiiuouT’: 

The business of the state does him offence. 
And he dc^cs chide with you. 

De». [f ’twere no other,— 

. ’T is but so, I w'an'aut. 

[IVnmpeU mMu. 
^[Hark, how these iusti uinents summon to 
$ snp])er! ico 

iThe messengers of Venice stay the meat:] 

Go in, and weep not; all things shall be well. 

{Exmat Desdf^nwau and Emilia. 

Enter Roderioo, 

How now, Roderigo ! 

Rod. I do not lind that thou ileal’st justly 
with me. 

lago. What in the contrary? 

Rod. Everyday thou daff’st- me with some 
device, lago; and rather, as it seems to me 
now, keep’st from me all convciiieiicy than 
fluppliest me with the least advantage of hope. 
I will, indeed, no longer endnre it; nor am I 
yet peimiadcd to juit uj) in peace what already 
I have foolishly suffer’d. 182 

Tago. Will you hear me, Roderigo? 

Rod, Faith, I have heard too much; for 
your words and performances are no kin to- 
gether. 

lago. You charge me most unjustly. 

Rod. With naught but truth. I have 
wasted myself out of my means. The jewels 
you have had from me to deliver to Desdemona 
would half have corrupted a votarist: you 
have told me she hath receiv’d them, aifi 
1‘eturn’d me expectations and comforts of 


I 


I 


I 


1 


sudden respect and acquaintance; but 1 find, 
none. 

logo. Well; <^bto; very well. m 

Rod. Very w^ell! go^ to! I cannot go to, 
man ; nor ’t is not very well : nay, I think it is 
scurvy, and begin to find Ayself fobb’d^ in it. 
lago. Very well. « 

Ro<l. I tell you ’t is not very well I will 
make myself known to Desdemona: if she will 
return my jewels, I will give over my suit, 
and repent luy unlawful solicitation ; if not, 
assure yourself 1 will seek satisfaction of you. 
lago. You have said nd^. 2(Mr 

Rod. Ay, and said nothing but what I pro- 
test intendment of doing. 

lago. Wliy, now I see there ’s metal in thee; 
and even from this instant do build on thee a 
better opinion than ever before. Give me thy 
hand, Roderigo ; thou hast taken against me 
a most just exception ; but yet, I protest, I 
luive dealt most directly in thy affair. 

Rod. It hatli not appeared. 
lago. I grant, indeed, it hath iu)t appear’d; 
and your suspicion is not without wit and 
judgment. Bui, Roderigo, if thou hast that 
in thee indeed, which I have greater reason 
to believe now than ever,— I mean purpose, 
courage, and valour,— this night show it : if 
thou the next night following enjoy not Des 
demona, take mc^ from this world with treach- 
eiy, and devise engines^ fur my life. 222 
Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reason 
and compass ? 

lago. Sir, there is especial jommission come 
from Venice to depute Cassio in Othello’s 
place. 

Rod. Is tliat true? why, then Othello and 
Desdemona return again to Venice. 

lago. 0, no ; he goes into Mauritania, and 
takes away with him the fair Desdemona, un- 
less hisabode be linger’d here by some accident: 
wherein none can be so determinate^ as the 
removing of Cassio. ^ 

Rod. How do you mean, removing of him? 
lago. Why, by making him uncapable qf 
Othello’s place,— knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would have me to do? 


8 Fobh% deceived. 

4 Eiigiim. Tnachinations. 

B Determinate, conclUBive. 


1 Additim, title. 


2 Daff^st, pattest me off. 
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ACT IV. Beene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 8. 


logo. Ay, if you dare do yourself a profit 
and a right. He sups to-night with a harlotiy,^ 
and thither will 1 go to him:^he knows not 
yet of hia honourable fortune. If you will 
watfeh his going thence,— which I will fashion 
to fall out between t^^elve and one,— -you may 
take hfin at your pleasure: 1 will be near to 
second your attempt, and he shall fall between 
us. Come, stand not amaz’d at it, but go 
along with me; I will show you such a neces- 
sity in his death, that you shall think yourself 
bound to put it on him. It is now high^ 
supper-time, and tKe* night grows to waste : 
about it. 250 

Rod. I will hear further reason for this. 
logo. And you shall be satisfi’d. [Exen'nt. 

! [Scene III. Another room in the castle. 

Enter Othello, Lodovico, Desdemona, 
Emilia, and Attendants. 

Lod. I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself 
no further. 

I 0th. 0, pardon me; ’twill do me good to 
walk. 

Lod. Madam, good night; I humbly thank 
/ your ladyshif). 

^ Des. Your honour is most welcome. 

; 0th. Will you walk, sir?— 

^ 0, — Desdemona, — 

\ I>es. My lord ? 

I OtL Get you to bed on the instant; I will 
be return’d forthwith: dismiss your attendant 
there: look ’t be /lone. 

Des. I will, my lord. lo 

? [Exeunt Othello^ Lodovico^ and Attendants, 

5 Emil. How goes it now? he looks gentler 
than he did. 

Des. He says he will retiuTi incontinent:^ 
He hath commanded me to go to bed, 

And bade me to dismiss you. 

EmU. Dismiss me! 

Des, 1^ was his bidding: therefore, good 
Emilia, 

Hive me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 

We must not now displease him. 

EmU. I would you had never seen him! 

1 Hcniotry, another form of harlot. 

^ High, quite, fully. 

* JneonMaenf , immediately. 

VOL. IX. • 


Des. So would not I: my love doth so ap- 
prove him, 

That even his stubbornness, his checks, his 
frowns,— 20 

Prithee, unpin me,— have grace and favour in 
them. 

Emil. 1 Ve laid those sheets you bade me on 
the bed. 

Des. All ’s one.— Good faith, how foolish are 
our minds ! — 

If I do die before thee, prithee, shroud me 
In one of those same sheets. 

Emil. Come, come, you talk. \ 

Des. My motl^er had a maid call’d Barbara: I 
She was in love; and he slie lov’d prov'd mad, > 
And did forsakeher: sLehadasongof “willow;” \ 
An old thing ’t was, but it express’d her fortune, ) 
And she died singing it: that song to-night 
Will not go from my mind; I ’ve much to do, / 
But to go hang my head all at one side, 82^^ 
And sing it like poor Barbara. — Prithee, dis- i 
patch. > 

Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? I 
Des. No, unpin me here . — i 

Tins Lodovico is a proper man. > 

Emil. A very handsome man. t 

Des. lie speaks well. ( 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice would have^ 
walked hare-footed to Palestine for a touch of j 
his nether lij). 40 ^ 

Des. [i^iinging] ^ 

The poor soul sat sighinp: by a sycamore tree, ^ 
Sing all a green willow ; ^ 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, i 
Sing willow, willow, willow : 5 

The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur’d herj 
Sing willow, willow, willow ; [moans ; { 

Her salt tears fell from her, and soften’d the stones ;— ^ 

Lay by these : — ^ 

[Singing^ Sing willow, willow, willow ; j 

lYithee, hie thee; he ’ll come anon: — 60 1 

Sing all a green willow must be my garland. ^ 

Let nobody blame him ; his scorn I approve,— 

Nay, that’s not next. — Hark! who is’t that 
knocks? 

EmU. It ’s the wind. 

* Des. [Singing"] 


1 call’d my love false love ; but what said he then? 

Sing willow, willow, willow : 

If I court more women, you ’ll couch with more men.— 
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act IV. Scene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT IV. Scene 3. 


; So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch ; That there be women do abuse their husbands 

■ Doth that bode weeping? In such gross kind? 

/ Emil. T is neither here nor there. Emil. TKtere be some such, no question. 

Des. I Ve heard it said so. — 0, these men, Des. Wouidst thou^do such a deed for all 
( these men!— co the world? j 

!;Dost thou in conscience think, — tell me, Emil Why, would nok you ? \ 

1 Emilia,— Des. No, by this heavenli/ light iJ 



Erntl Lot liuhbiuids know And have thoir i>alateB Iwth for sweet and sour, 

Their wives have sense like them : they see, and smclL As husbands huve.—iAct iv. 3. 94-97.) ' 


$ EmU. Nor I neither by this heavenly light; 
might do ’t as well i’ the dark. 

Den. Wouldst thou do such a deed for all 
/the world? 

' Emil. The world ’s a huge thing: 
i It is a great price 

) For a small vice. 

I Des. In troth, I think thou wouldst not. 
i Emil. In troth, I think I should ; and undo*t 
when I had done. Marry, I would not do such 
,a thing for a joint-ring,^ nor for measures of 
lawn, nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor 


any jMJtty exhibition;* but, for the whole 
world, — why, who would not make her hus- 
band a cuckold to make him a monarch? I 
should venture purgatory for *t. 

Ees. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
for the whole world. 70 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’ the 
world; and having the world for yohr labour, 
’t is a wrong in your own world, and you migl^t 
quickly make it right. 

Des. I do not think there is any such woman. 
Emil. Yes, a dozen; and as many to the van- 


1 JainUring, ft ring made to divide into two parta 
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s EaOiibUwn, allowance or reward. 



ACT IV. Soene 3. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. SceDtt 1. 


{tage^ as would store the world they play’d for. 
/But 1 do think it is their husbands’ faults 
‘;If wives do fall: say that Ijiey slack their 
j duties, • 

^And pour our treasures into foreign laps;^ 

^ Or else break out peevish jealousies, 90 
l^ThroiJing restraint upon us; or say they 
i strike us, 

-^Or scant our former having^ in despite; 
.'Why, we have galls; and though we have 
/ some grace, 

< Ye t have we some revenge. Let h iisbands know 
j;Tlieir wives have sense like them: they see, 
^ and smell, 


And have their palates both for sweet andj 
sour, I 

As husbands have. What is it that they do I 
When tliey change us for others? Is it sport? 
1 think it is: and doth affection breed it? 

I think it doth: is’t frailty that thus errs? 

It is so too: — and have not we affections, loi 
Desires for sport, and frailty, as men have? \ 
Then let them use us well: else let them know, \ 
The ills we do, their ills instruct us so. s 

Des. Good night, good night: heaven me| 
such uses send, | 

Not to pick bad from bad, but by bad mend ! | 
* [E^vrnnt, 


ACT V. 


Scene 1. Cyprus. A street. 

E)Uer Iago and Koderioo. 

lago. Here, stand behind this balk straight 
will he come: 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home : 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I Mi be at thy 
elbow : 

It makes us, or it mars us; think on that. 
And fix most firm thy resolution. 

Rod. Bo near at liand; I may miscaiTy in 't. 
Iago. Here, at thy luuid: be bold, and take 
thy stand. [Retires to a link distance. 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he hatlngiven me satisfying reasons: — 
’T is blit a man gone : — forth, my sword ; he 
dies. [Goes to his stand. 

/ Iago. [ I ’ve rubb’d this young quat^ almost 
^ to tlie sense,® ii 

f And he grows angry.] Now, whether he kill 
Cassio, 

Or Cassio him, or each do kill the other. 

Every way makes my gain: live Eoderigo, 

He calls^e to a restitution large 

Of gold and jewels that I bobb’d^ from him, 

1 To the vantage f %.e. if they got the opportunity. 

2 Foreign laps, the laps of women otlier than their wives. 

> Having, poBSessions. 

^ Bulk, a projecting part of a building. 

< Quae, pimple ; i.e. Eoderigo. 

« Se7ue=the quick. ^ Bobb’d, obtained by cheating. 


As gifts to Desdemona; 

It must not be: if Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily heauty in his life 
That makes me ugly ; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there stand I in much 
peril : 21 

No, he mast die:— be ’t so: I hear him coming. 

Enter Cassio. 

Rod. I know his gait, ’tis he.— Villain, thou 
d ie.st I [ R ashes from h is post and 

makes a ptass at Cassio. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy 
indeed, 

But that my coat is better than thou know’st: 
I will make proof of thine. 

[Draws and irounds Roderigo. 
Rod, 0, 1 am slain! 

[lago rushes from his post^ cuts Cassio 
hehind in the leg^ and exit. 

Cas. I ’ni maim’d for ever. — Help, ho ! 
murder! murder! [FaUs. 

t Enter Othello, at some distance. $ 

Otk. The voice of Cassio:— Iago keeps his) 
word.] ^ 

Rod. 0, villain that 1 am! 

* f 0th. It is even so. \ 

Cas. 0, help, ho! light! a surgeon! so> 
0th. ’T is he :— 0 brave Iago, honest and just, ? 
That hastsuchnoblesenseof tliy friend’s wrong! > 
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ACT V. Sooiie 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Boeue 1. 


Thou teachest me:— Minion,^ your dear lies 
dead, 3S 

/And your unblest fate hies: strumpet, I come! 
? Forth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, 
) are blotted; 

/Thy bed lust-stain’d shall with lust’s blood be 
spotted. [Exit. 

Enter Lodovico and Gratiano, at some 
distance. 

Cos. What, ho! no watch? no passage 
murder! murder! 

Qra. Tis some mischance; the cry is very 
i direful.] 

Cas. 0, help! 

) Hark! 

/ Rod. 0 wretched villain! 

/ Zod Two or three groan:— it is a heavy 
j night. 

^ These may be counterfeits: let’s think ’t 
/ unsafe 

(To come in to the cry without more help.] 
Rod. Nobody come? then shall 1 bleed to 
death. 

'( llod. Hark! 

< Gra. Here’s one conies in his shirt, with 
\ light and weapons, ] 

Re-enter Iaqo, with a light. 

l[^lago. Who ’s there ? whose noise is this that 
cries on^ murder ? 

Lod. We do not know. 
logo. Did not you hear a cry? 

Cas. Here, here! for heaven’s s.'ike, help me! 
lago. What’s the matter? 

Gra. This is Othello’s ancient, as I tfike it. 
Lod. The same indeed ; a very valiant fellow.] 
lago. What are you here that cry so 
grievously? 53 

Cas. lago? 0, I’m spoil’d, undone by 
villains! 

Give me some help. 

lago. 0 me, lieutenant! what villains have 
done this? 

Cas. I think that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make awav. 

^lago. 0 treacherous villains!— 

1 Minwiit i.e. Desdemona 
> Pasgoffe- rasBeagen. 

* Crieg on, i.e. cries continually. 
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What are you there? come in, and give some i 
help. [To Lodovico and Gratiano.^X 
Rod. 0, help me here! 60 

Cas. That ’s one of them. 
lago. 0 murderjius slave! 0 villain! 

[Stabs Roderigo. 

Rod. 0 damn’d lago! 0 inhuman dog! 

Jago. Kill men i’ the dark! — Where be 
these bloody thieves? 

How silent is this town!* — Ho! murder! 
murder ! — 

What may you be? ai*e you of good or evil? — 
Lod. As you sliall prove us, praise us. 

Jago. Signior Lodovico ? 

Ltd. He, sir. 

Jago. I cry you mercy. Here ’s Cassio hurt 
by villains. 

Gra. Gassio! 

How is ’t, brother? 70 

Cas. My leg is cut in two. 

Jago. Marry, heaven forbid!— 

[ Light, gentlemen : — 1 ’ll bind it with my sliirt. J 

Enter Bianca. 

Bian. What is the matter, ho? who is’t^ 
that (;ried ? ^ 

Jago. Who is’ t that cried! ^ 

JHan. 0 my dear Cassio! my sweet Cassio!!^ 

0 C’assio, Cassio, Caasio! ' 

Jago. A notable strum] )et! — Cassio, may you > 
sus])ect : 

Who they should be that have thus mangled j 
you? j 

Cas. No. '' 80) 

Gra. I ’m sorry to find you thus: I ’ve been ■ 
to seek you. i 

Jago. Lend me a garter: — so.— 0, for a) 
chair, / 

! To bear him easily hence! / ^ 

Bian. Alas, he faints!— 0 Cassio, Cassio,) 
Cassio! i ^ 

Jago. Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash > 
To be a party in this injury. — # 5 

Patience awhile, good Cassio. — Come, come;]^ 
Lend me a light.— Know we this face or no?" 
Alas, my friend and my dear countryman 
Boderigo? no:— yes, sure; 0 heaven! Roderigo. 
Gra. What, of Venice? 91 


«ln th€ stage version Lodovico and Gratiano enter here. 



ACT V, Soene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


/ojgro. Even he, sir; did you know him ? 
Om, Know him! ay. 

; Signior Gratiano? 1 cry you gentle 

\ i:)ardon; ^ 03 

^ These bloody accidents must excuse my 
^ manners, • 

^Tliat ib neglected you. 


Om, I glad to see you. 

logo. How do you, Cassio? — 0, a chair, a 
chair! 

6rm. Eoderigo! 

logo. He, he, ’t is he. —[/I chair hrmn^kt 
0, tbat’s well said;— the diair: — ? 

Some good man bear him carefully from hence; > 



1 in iiiiiiin'd for ever — Help, hoi murder! munlfr!— (Art v 1, S!7.) 


;; I ^11 fetch the general’s surgeon . — [To Bianca^ 
, For you, mistress, Joo 

;jSave you your labour,— -He that lies slain 
^ here, Cassio, 

;^Was my dear friend: what malice was be- 
] twe^ you? 

i Gas, None in the world; nor do I know the 
5 • man. 

i logo, [To Bianca\ What, look you pale?— 
\ 0, bear him out o’ th’ air.— 

< [Cassio and Rodmgo are borne off, 

.'Stay you, good gentlemen.— Look you pale, 
\ mistress?— 


Do you perceive the gastiiess^ of her eye? — ^ 
Nay, if you stare, we shall hear more anon. — ^ 
Behold her well; I pray you, look upon^ 
I her; ^ 

Do you see, gentlemen? nay, guiltiness will> 
speak, c 

Though tongues were out of use,] iioc 

Enter Emilia. 

^ Emil, ’Las, what’s the matter? what’s the 
matter, husband? 

1 Oastnesst gliastUneBB. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


OTHELLO. 


act V. Scene 2. 


Tago, Cassio hath here been set on in the 
(lark 112 

By Koderigo, and fellows that are scap’d: 

He ’s almost slain, and Koderigo dead. 

Emil, Alas, good gentleman! alas, good 
Cassio ! 

lago. This is the fruit of whoring.— Prithee, 
Emilia, 

Go know of Cassio where he supp’d to-night. — 
\To Biancd] What, do yon shake at that ? 

Bian, He supp’d at iny house; but I there- 
fore shake not. 

lago, 0, did he so ? I charge you, go with 
me. 120 

Emil. Fie, lie upon thee, strumpet ! 

Bimi. 1 am no strumpet; but of life as 
honest 

As you Lhut thus abuse me. 

EmiL As II foh! lie upon thee I 

lago. Kind gentlemen, let’s go see jjoor 
(Jassio dress’d. — 

\To Biiincal Come, mistress, you must tell’s 
another tale. — 

Emilia, run you to the citadel. 

And telliny lord and lady what hath hapjiVl. — 
Will you go on afore 'I — This is the 
night 

That either makes me (U’ fordoes^ me (juite. 

[^Exeunt. 

Scene II. J hedchamher iv thv emth. 

Desdemona i)i hed ashq) ; a light huniiag. 

Enter Othelt.o. 

0th. It is the cause, it is the cause, my 
soul,— 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars I— 
It is the cause. — Yet I ’ll not shed her blood; 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow, 
And smooth iis monumental alabaster. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more 
men. — 

Put out the light, and then put out the light: 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again thy former light restore, 

Should I repent me : but once put out thy 
light, \o 

Thou cunuiug’st pattern of excelling nature, 


T know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. When I have 
pluck’d the rose, 13 

I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must wither: J’ll smell it on the 
tree. — [Kissing her. 

O balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword! — One more, one 
more: — 

Be thus when tliou art dead, aiid I will kill 
thee, 

And l(ive thee after: — one more, and that’s 
the last: 

So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must wee]). 
But they are eruel tears: this soitow’s 
heavenly;**^ 

It strikes wliei*e it doth love. She wake.s. 

/)es. Who's there? Othello/ 

( fth . Ay, 1 )esd en i oua. 

Will you come to bed, my lord? 

0th. ] Have you j)ray’d to-night, 1 )e8demon ? 

Jh's. Ay, my lord. 

0th. If you bethink yourself of any crime 
Unreconcil’d as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit foj* it straight. 

JJes. Alack, my lord, v.hat may you mean 
by that? 

Ofh. Well, do it, and he brief ; I will walk 
by : 30 

J would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 

No,— heaven forfeud! — I would not kill thy 
soul. 

I)es. Talk you of killing? 

Otk. Ay, I do. 

Des. Then heaven 

Have mercy on me! 

0th. Amen, with all my heart! 

Des. If you say so, I hope you will not kill 
me. 

0th. Hum! 

I)es. And yet I fear you; for you ’re fatal 
then 

When your eyes roll so; why I shoicld fear I 
know not, 

Since guiltiness I know not; but yet I feel ^ 
fear. 80 

0th. Think on thy sins. 

Bes, They ’re loves I bear to you. 


1 Fordoes, uudoes. 
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s HeaverUy, i.e. (au affliction) Bent by heaven. 






'KE^iLLO Df^s Talk ycu of kilhiig ’ 



ACT V. Soeue 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 3* 


Otk Ay, and for that thou diest. « 

Des* lliat death ’s unnatural that kills for 
loving. — • 

Alas, why gnaw you jo your nether lip? 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame: 
These are port6ntsf but yet I hope, I hope, 
They^o not point on me. 

0th, Peace, and be still! 

Des, I will so. What’s the matter? 

Oth, That# handkerchief which I so lov’d 
and gave thee 
Thou gav’st to Cassio. 

Des. * • No, by my life and soul! 

Send for the man, and ask him. 

Oth. Sweet soul, take heed, 

I'ake heed of perjury; thou’rt on thy death- 
bed. 51 

Des. Ay, but not yet to die.- I 

Oth. Yes, presently: I 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin; 

For to deny.each article with oath 
Cannot remove nor choke the strong concep- 
tion 

That f do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

J)es. Then Lord have luercy on me ! 

Oth. I say, amen. 

Des. And have you mercy too!— I never 
did 

Offend you in my life; never lov’d (!assio 
But with .such general warranty of lieaveii 
As I might love; T never gave him tok<m. 

Oth. By heaven, I saw iny handkerchief in 
’s hand. 02 

0 perjur’d wonyiii! thou dost stone my heart. 

And rnak’st mci call what I intend to do 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice: 

1 saw the handkerchief. 

Des. He found it, then; 

I never gave it him:— send for him hither; 

Let him confess a truth. 

( Oth. CHe hath confess’d. 

I Des. What, my lord ? 69 

j Oth. J'hat he hath us’d thee. 

^ Des. How? uiiLawfully? 

j Oth. Ay. 

\ Des. He will not say so. 

I Oth. No, ] his mouth is stopp’d; 

Honest lago hath ta’en order for ’t.^ 

1 Ta*en order for' t. i.e. seen to it. 


Des. 0, my fear interprets: — what, is he 
dead ? 78 

Oth. Had all his hairs been lives, my great 
revenge 

Had stomach for them all. 

Des. Alas, he is betray’d, and I undone! 

Oth. Out, strumpet, weep’st thou for him 
to my face? 

Des. 0, banish me, my lord, but kill me not! 
Oth. Down, strumpet! 

Des. Kill me to-morrow; let me live to-night! 
Oth. N»ny, if you strive, — 8l 

Des. But half an hour ! 

Oth. ^ Being done, there is no pause. 

But while 1 fv\y one ])rayer ! 

Oth. It is too late. [Smotliers h£)\ 

Emil. [TlV/ZmiJ My lord, ray lord! wliat, ho! 
my lord, my lord! 

\^0th. What noise is this?— Not dead? not> 

yet quite dead? I 

1 that am cruel am yet merciful; S 

I would not have thee linger in thy pain: — I 
So, S 

Emil. [ ]yithi)i\ What,lio! my lord, my lord! 3^ 
Oth. Who’s there? 

Emil, lyi'itkm'] 0, good my lord, I would 
speak a word with you! 90 

Oth. Yes:- ’ti.s Emilia: — by and by. She’s 
dead. — 

’Tis like slie comes tosj)eak of Cassio’s death; 
The noise was liigh.— Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave.— Shall she come in? were ’t 
good? — 

j I think she stirs again:— no.— What ’s best to 
do? 

If she come in, she’ll sure speak to my wife; 
My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no 
wife. 

0, insup] mrtabh*! 0 heavy hour! 98 

Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that th’ affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration.*’* 

Emil. [ Withiii\ I do beseech you 

That 1 may H])eak with you, 0, good my lord! 
Oth. I had forgot thee: 0,come in, Emilia: — 

^ Soft,— by and by :— let me the curtainsdraw. — 

I Where art thou ? \Op&iis the door. 

2 By and by, in a moment. 

> At alteration =fit the change. 
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ACT V. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Soene 2. 


Eivter Emilia. 

What ^8 the matter with thee now? I 
Emd, 0, my good lord, yonder ’s foul mur- 
der done! 

Otk What, now? 

Emit But now, my lord. 

Otk It is the very eJTor of the moon ; 

She comes more near the earth than she was ! 

wont, no 

And makes men mad. 

EmiL C’assio, my lord, hath kill’d a young 
Venetian 
Call’d Eoderigo. 

Otk Roderigo kill’d! 

And Casdo kill’d! 

EmiL No, Ctissio is not kill’d. 

0th, Not Cassio kill’d! then murder’s out 
of 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Dcb, 0, falsely, falsely murder’d! 

Emil, Alas, what cry is that? 

Otk That! what? 

Emil, Out, and alas! that was my lady’s 
voice. — no 

Helj)! help, ho! help!— 0 lady, sjH*ak again! 
Sweet Desdeiiiona! 0, sweet mistress, 8{)eak! 
Des, A guiltless death I die. 

Emil, 0, who hath done 

This deed ? 

Des, Nobody,— I myself. Farew^ell: 
Commend me to my kind had: 0, farewell! 

[IHei, 

Otk Why, how should she be murder’d ? 
Emil, Alas, wdio knows? 

Otk You heal'd her say herself, it was not I. 
Emil, She said so; 1 must needs report the 
truth, 

0th, She ’s, like a liar, gone to burning hell; 

’T was I that kill’d her. 

Emil, 0, the more angel she, 

And you the blacker devil! 131 

Otk She turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 
Emil, Thou dost belie her, and thou art a 
devil. 

Otk She was false as water. 

Emil Thou art rash as fire, to say* 

That she was false; 0, she was heavenly true! 
Otk Cassio did tup her; ask thy husband 
else. 

n 


0, 1 were damn’d beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremitj^. Thy husband knew it all. 
Emil. My husband! ^ 140 

Oth. Thy husband, 

Emil, That she was falsS to wedlock? 

Otk Ay, with Classic. Nay, had she'been 
ti'ue, 

If heaven w^ould make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysokte, 

I ’d not have sold her for it. 

Emil. My husband! 

Oth, Av, ’t was hh lhat told me first: 

' CAn honest msu he is, and hates the slirne 5 
That sticks on filthy deeds.] ^ 

Em il. My husband ! 

! Oth. What needs this iterance,^ woman? I 
say thy huslifind. 150 

[[ Emil. 0 mistress, villany liath made n»ocks ' 
with love!— ^ 

My husband say that she was fahe! 

Oth. He, woman 

I say thy husband :] dost understand the word ? ; 
My friend, thy husband, honest, honest I ago. 

Emil If he say so, may his peiiucious soul 
Rot half a grain a day! he lies to the heart: 
She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 
Otk Ila! 

Emil. Do th/ worst: if»o 

This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her. 

Oth, Peace, you 'were best. 

Emil, Tl)ou hast not half that power to do 
me harm , 

As I have to be hurt. 0 gull! 0 dolt! 

As ignorant as dirt! thou hast done a deed — 

I care not for thy sword ; I ’ll make thee kno'wn, 
Though I lost twenty lives— Help! help, ho! 
help! 

The Moor hath kill’d my mistress! Murder! 
murder! 

Ewter Montano, Geatiano, mid Iago. 

^Mon. What is the matter?— How now,^ 
general ! ] ^ 

Emil . O, are you come, Iago? you’ve dbne 
well, 189 

That men must lay their murders on yourneck. 

> Iteraneet repetition. 



ACT y. Scene 2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


Gra, What is thtf matter? m 

Emit. Disprove this villain, if thou be ’st a 
man: • 

He says thou told’st hjm that his wife was false: 
I know thoudidst not, thou ’rt not such a villain: 
Speak, for my heaft is full. 

Ia§o, I told him what I thought; and told 
no more 

Tlian what he found himself was apt and true. 
Emil But did you ever tell him she was 
false? 

lago. I did. 180 

EmiL You toldh lie; an odious, diunned lie; 
Upon my soul, a lie; a wicked lie : — 

She false with Cassio !— did you say with Cassio? 
I lago. With Cassio, mistress. Go to, cluinn 
< your tongue. 

i Emil. I will not charm my tongue; I*m 
bound to speak: 

My mistress here lies murder’d in her bed, — 
Mon. Gra^ 0 heavens forfend ! 

Emil. And your reports have set the mur- 
^ der on. 

i 0th. Nay, stare not, imistera: it is tnie, 
J indeed. 

^ Gra. ’T is a strange truth. 189 

/ Mon. 0 monstrous act! 
i , Emil. Villauy, villany, villany! 

il think upon ’V— I think,—! smell ’t;—0 
villany! — 

^ I thought so then I ’ll kill myself for grief : — 
^0 villany, villany! 

< lago. What, are you mad ? ] I charge you, 
get you hoQie. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave 
to speak: 

T? is proper I obey him, but not now. — 
Perchance, lago, I will ne’er go home. 

0th. 0! 0! 0! [Falling on the bed. 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down and roar; 

For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent 
That e’er did lift up eye. 

0th. ^ Of she was foul!— [Rising. 

I scarce did know you, uncle: there lies your 
o niece, 201 

Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly 
stopp’d: 

I know this act shows horrible and grim. 

1 1 think upon 't; she reoollectB the circumstance ot the 
handkerchief. 


Gra. Poor Desdemon! I’m glad thy fa- 
ther’s dead: 204 

[[ Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief J 
Shore his old thread in twain: did he live now, I 
This sight would make him do a desperate) 
turn, 

Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 

And fall to reprobarice.'-*] 

0th. ’T is pitiful; but yet lago knows 2io 
That she with C-assio hath the act of sliame 
A thousand times committed; Cassio con- 
fess’d it: 

And she did giaiify his amorous works 
Witli that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her; I saw it in his hand: 
It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

[^Emil. 0 heaven! 0 heavenly powers! 5 
logo. Come, liold your peace. ) 

Emil. ’T will out, ’t will out:— I peace ! j 
No, I will H})oak as liberal as the north: 220 ? 
Let heaven and men and devils, let them all, ^ 
All, all, cry shame against me, yet I ’ll speak. > 
Jago, Be wise, and get you home. ; 

Em il. I will not. { 

[lago offers to stab EmMia. > 
Gra. Fie!) 

Your sword upon a woman ? ] i 

Emil. 0 thou dull Moor! that handkerchief 
thou speak’st of 

I found by fortune, and did give my husband; 


For often, wdlh a solemn earnestness — 

More than, indeed, belong’d to such a trifle — 
He begg’d of me to steal it. 
lago. f Villanous whore ! , 

Emil. She give it Cassio ! no, alas, I found it, | 
And I did give ’t my husband.] t 

lago. Filth, thou liest ! 

Emil. By heaven, I do not, I do not, gentle- 
men. — 232 

0 murderous coxcomb! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife? 

0th. Are there no stones in heaven 

But what serve for the thunder?- Precious 
villain ! 

[Othello offers to stab lagOy hut is dis- 
• armed by Montano: lago slabs 

Emdiaf and then runs out. 


s Beprdbanee, reprobation, eternal perdition. 
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ACT V. IScene '2. 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scone 2. 


J [ (fra. Tlie woman falls; sure, he hath kill’d 
f liis wife. 

/ £miL Ay, ay:— 0, lay me by my mistress’ 
I side. 

^ ' Ora, He ’s gone, but his wife ’s kill’d. ] 

I; Mon. [ ’T is a notorious villaiiL ] Take you 
this w'eapon, 239 

Which I have here recover’d from the M(X)r: 
Come, guard the door without; let him not pass, 
But kill him rather. I ’ll after that same villain, 
For ’t is a damned slave. 

\Exeiint Montano and Oratiano. 
0th. I am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whii)ster gets my sword: — 
But why should honour outlive honesty? 

Let it go all. 

i Emii [ What did thy song bode, lady? 
V H*ark, ('ill st thou hear me ? 1 will play the swan, 
< And die M) music: — Willow, willow, willow. — 
j [Singing. 

'SMoor, she was chiiste;J she lov’d thee, cruel 
Moor ; 249 

So come my soul to bliss as I speak true; 

So speaking as I think, I die,— J die. [Dies. 

0th. I have another weapon in this chamber; 
It isaswordof Spain, the ice-brook’s tenipcu*:* — 
0, here it is. — Uncle, I must come fortli. 

(Jm. [ Withi){\ If thou attemj)t it, it will cost 
thee deiir: 

^[Thou hast no weapon, and p(»rforce must 
^ suffer.] 

0th. Look in upon me, then, and speak with 
me, 

Or, naked as I am, I will assault thee. 

Re-enter Gratiano. 

Gra. What is the matter? 

0th. Behold, I have a weapon; 

A better never did itself sustain 2fio 

Upon a soldier’s thigh: I ’ve seen the day 
That, with this little arm and this good sword, 
1 ’ve made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop:— but, 0 vain 
boast ! 

Who can control his fate ? ’t is not so now. — 
Be not afraid, though you do see me weapon’d; 
Here is my journey’s end, here is my butt,® • 


And very sea-mark of my utmost sail 
Do you go back dismay’d? ’I is a lost fear; 
Man 3 but a rush* against Othello’s breast, 270 
And he retires:— where^ should Othello go? — 
Now, how dost thou look now ? 0 ill-starr’d 
wench ! • 

Pale as thy smock ! when w^e sliall m«et at 
com])t. 

This look of tiiiiie wdll hurl my soul from heaven. 
And fiends will snatch at it. Grid, cold, my 
girl: 

Even like thy chastity.— 

O cui'sed, curs(‘d slave !- -Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight ! 
Blow me about in winds 1 roast me in sulphur I 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! — 
O Desdemona ! Desdemona! deadl 281 

Oh ! oh : oh I 

Enter Lonovic^o, Montano, Classic carried in 

a chaii\ and Officers with Iago, prisoner. 

•» 

Lod. Where is this rash and most unfor- 
tunate man? 

0th. That’s he that was Othello;— hei’e I am. 
Lod. Where is that viper? bring the villain 
forth. 

0th. I look down towards his feet,^ — but 
that ’s a fable. — 

If t/liat thou b'^’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[ Wov.nds logo. 

Lod. Wrench his sword from him. 

[Othello is disarmed.. 
Iago. I bleed, sir; but not kill’d. 

0th. I am not soiTy neithej*: I’d have thee 
live; 

For, in my sense, ’t is happiness to die. 290 
Lod. 0 thou Othello, that wert once so good, 
Fall’ll ill the practice of a damned slave, 
W'hat shall be said to thee? 

0th. Why, any thing: 

An honourable murderer, if you will; 

For naught I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Lod. This wretch hath part confess’d his 
villany: 

Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death? t 
0th. Ay. 298 

Cos. Dear general, I never gave you cause. 


8 Man. aim 

* The ice-hrooVs temper. i.e. tempered in the icy brook. ♦ Rush, as though in a mock tournament. 

8 JUutt = end. 8 j look dimn. &c. . %.e. in order to see if hie feet are cloven. 



ACT V. Scene t 


OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 2. 


I do believe ft, and I ask your pardon. 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil 
Why he hath thus ensnar’d mjr soul and body? 
Jagfo. Demand me ngthiug: what you know, 
you know: 

From this time fortfi I never will speak w’ord. 
JLod What, not to pray ? 

Gra, Torments will ope your lips. 

Ot/i. Well, thou dost best. 

Zod, Sir, you shall understand what hath 
befall’n, 

Wliieli, as 1 think^ j"ou know not. Here ’s a 
letter 

Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo; 
And here another: the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 3ii 
By Roderigo. 

Oi/i. 0 villain ! 

Cas, Most heathenish and moat gross! 
Lod, Now here’s another discontented paper, 
Found in his<|)ocket too; and this, it seems, 
Roderigo meant t’ have sen t this damned villain; 
But that, belike, lago in the interim 
Came in and satisfietl liim. 

OtL 0 tlie j)eriiicious caitiff!— 

How came you, Cassio, by tliat handkerchief 
Tliat w'as my wdfe’s ? 

/Oas. I found it in my chamber: 

And he himself confess’d but even now 321 
That there he dropp’d it for a special purpose 
Which wrought to his desire. 

Otk O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

€(is. There is besides in Roderigo’s letter, — 
How he upbraid* lago, that be made him 
Brave me upon the wM-tch ; whereon it came 
That I was cast: and even but now he sj)ake. 
After long seeming dead, — lago hurt him, 
lago set him on. 

Lod* You must forsake this room, and go 
with us: 330 

Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave. 
If there Jjpe any cunning cruelty 
That can torment him much and hold him long, 
5t shall be his. You shall close prisoner rest. 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state. — Come, bring away. 


0th. Soft you ; a word or two before you go. 
I’ve done the state some service, and they 
know’t;— 3S& 

No more of that. — I pray you, in your letters, 
When you shall these unlucky deeds relate, ^ 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must you 
spo^ik 

Of one that lov’d not wisely, but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
P*TplexM in the extreme; of one whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe ; of one whose sub- 
du’d eyes, * 

Albeit uniise<l to the melting mood, 

Drop tears jis fast as the Arabian trees 35o 
Their med’cinable gum. Set you down this; 
And say besides, that in Ale])po once, 

Where a malignant and a tiirlam’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduc’d the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him— thus. 

[Stahft himelf with a dagger. 
^Lod. 0 bloody period ^ 

(Jra. A 11 thst ’s spoke is marr’d. J 

Otk I kiss’d thee e)*e 1 kill’d thee; no way^ 
hut this, [Fallufg upon Desdemnm . ) 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. [Dm. $ 
C(u. This did I fear, l)ut thought he had iio^ 
weapon; 360'^ 

For he was great of heart. 

L(kI, [To lago] 0 Spartan^ dog, ^ 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea! / 
Look on the tragic loading of this bed; ^ 

This is thy work:— the object poisons sight; I 
Let it be bid. — Oatiano, keep the house, ^ 

And seize upon tlje fortunes of the Moor, ^ 
For they succeed on you.— To you, lord gover-^ 

Remains the censure of this hellish villain; ] 
The time, the place, the torture,— 0, enforce it ! ^ 
Myself will straight aboard, and to the state \ 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate.] sti; 

[E:ceunt. 

1 Period, end. 

2 Spartan; the Spartans were taken as t'^pea of oh* 
stinacy. 
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NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


NOTE ON DKAHATIS TERSONiE. 

The names of the actors are found in F. 1 at the end of 
the play: 

Othello, t/te JHoon\ 

Brahantiu. Father to Desdemona. 

Casslo, an Uonirnrable Lieutenant. 

lago, n Villaine. 

Kodoilgo, a gull'd Gentleman. 

Duke of Venice. 

Senators. 

Montano, Gouernour qf Cffprus. 

Gentlemen of Cuprus. 

Lodouico, and (Imtiano, tm Fable Venetians. 

Saylors. 

Clowns. 

Desdemona, Wife to Othello. 

jKmilia, W{fe to logo. 

Blanca, a Curtezan. 

In F. 4 they are given, before the play itself, with a few 
unimportant differences of sia^llirig; but there logo is 
written Jago. All the Ff. misspell lioderigo, Jtod/rrigo. 
Qq spell the name rightly. Of these names Oratiano has 
been used already in the Merchant of Venice ; Ludovico, 
in the anglicized fonn of Lodowick, we have had, in Mea- 
sure for Measure, as the assumed name of the Duke when 
disguised as a Friar. Roderigo we have had in Twelfth 
Night, ii. 1. 17, as the name taken by Sebastian, where Ff. 
also spell it Ilodorigo Desdemona would, in Italian, fte 
accented, probably, on the antepenultimate. In Ff. it is 
often abbreviated to Desdemon, as in iii. 1. 66 ; lii. 3. 65, 
&c. Emilin is spelt EmUlia or Emilia in Qq., but always 
in Ff. jEmilia. The latter, as the name of the wife of 

7(i 


.^^Jgcon, occurs in Comedy of Errors, v. 1. 842, &c. In 
Winter’s Tale Emilia is the name of one of the ladieB 
attendant upon the Queen, Dermione. 

NOTE ON TJ.ME OF ACTION. 

« 

The difficulties 'vs to the space of time covered by the 
events of this rlay are iiuiiicrous. and have been pointed 
out by Mr Daniel in ins admirable Time Analysis of this 
play (see New Shak Soc. Trans. 1877-1879, Ft. II. pp. 
224-2:t2). In the ilret place we learn that lago and Bode- 
rigj have been long acquainted, and that lago has 
been borrowing money from Boder^o, apparently on the 
strength of pretending to support his courtship of Desde- 
inona. This implies that the ac(iuaintance or friendship 
between Emilia and Desdemona must have existed before 
the latter’s inarritige to Othello; which, considering their 
respective social positions, does not appear very probable. 
There must be an inteiwal between acts 1. and ii.; bnt ^ 
there can be none, except of a few hours, between the 
next acts, as the incidents are evidently continuous, and 
cannot have occupied more than forty-eight hours. Yet 
we And Boderigo complaining, both at the end of act il. 
scene 8, and again in act Iv. scene 2, that ^ has been 
put off by lago with some excuse or other, has spent 
nearly all his money, and has given him Jewels enough to 0 
deliver to Desdemona. which would '*balf have corrupted 
a votarist." Again, in act iii. scene 4, we have Blanca 
reproaching Gassio with keeping a week away from her 
Oine 178): 

What, keep a week away? seveh days and nigfatsf 
and to make no mistake about it, she adds "Eight score 
eight hours ; " yet he cannot have been on the island more 


ACT I. Beene 1. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT L Soane 1. 


than two days. This note^f time can only be explained 
by sapposing that Blanca was Cassio’s mistress in Venice, 
and had followed or accompanied to Cyprus. Still 
greater is the difficulty as to the recall of Othello from 
Cyprus; for the lettei'S of lyecall must have been sent 
before the senate could even have known that he had 
reached the Island. Ther^are other minor points of diffi- 
culty wlpch it is not necessary to specify. Suffice it to 
say that there are allusions, which will be easily recog- 
nised by the I'eader, implying a longer period of married 
life, as far as Othello and Desdemona are concerned, than 
Is possible cousi^ently with the text of the play. It is 
useless to try and reconcile these discrepancies and con- 
tradictious by a system of ‘‘double time," or by any simi- 
lar device. I'he fact is, Shakespeare did not care about 
such matters ; and the absence of any change of scenery 
on the stage made all details as to lapse of time of much 
less importance than they would be now. All Die diffi- 
culties mentioned above may be explained by the fact 
that Shakespeare founded his play on the story, in which 
Othello and Desdeinona are supposed to have lived to- 
gether as liusbaud and wife for some time before leaving 
Venice, and the events which take place in Cyprus ai‘e 
certainly not confined to two or three days.— f. a. m. 

-ACT I. Scene 1. 

1. Lines 4-fl: 

'S blood, but you will not hear im: 

Jf ever 1 did dream of such a matter. 

Abhor me. 

These lines are arranged as by Steoveus (1793); bt (^q. lines 
6 and 6 are printed as one line. The oath '5 blood is only 
found in Q. 1; F. 1 prints the jiassago thus, in two lines; 

hut you '1 nor hcaro me If euer 1 did dream 
* Of sucli a inaner, abhorre me, 

which F. 2, F. 3 substantially follow. F. 4 prints the 
passage thus: 

hut you 'll not he.ir me. 

If ever I did Dream 

Of such a matter, abhor me 

2. Line 10: Off-oapp'd to Am — So the Folio The 
Quartos have oft capiiA. in either case to cap will con- 
vey the idea of showing respect to. 

3. Line 13; with a bomiiast circumstance.— Bmnbast is 
here used adjectivally, in the sense cA fustian ; elsewhere 
—Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 2. 791, and I. Henry TV. iL 4. 
839, where the prince hails Falstaff ns a “creature of 

• bombast"— the word is a substantive. Properly bmnhast 
meBixB cotton-wadding; Greek silk, cotton (Skeat). 

4 . Line 16. NONSUITS my mediators.— Ijord Campbell 
* comments upon this line as a good instance of Shake- 
speare’s “proneness to legal phraseology." ** nonsuit- 
ing," he sayf, “is known to the learned to be the most 

Igdisreputable and mortifying mode of being beaten : it 
indicates that the action is wholly unfounded on the 
plaintiff’s own showing, or that there is a fatal defect in 
the manner in which his case has been got up : insomuch 
that Mr. Chitty, the great special pleader, used to give 
this advice to youug barristers practising at nm prius: 
'Always avoid your attorney when nonsuited, for till he 
has a UtUe time for reflection, however much you may 


abuse the Judge, he will think that the nonsuit was all 
your fault."’ — Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements, pp, 
90,91. 

6. Lines 1C, 17 : 

for, " Certes," says he, 

“ I have already chose my officer." 

Some editors print “For certes" as though it were a single 
phrase, equivalent to for certain. The for, however, does 
not, 1 Diink, make part of what Othello is supposed to 
reply. Compare the Tempest, ill. 8. 29, 30 : 

If I should say, I saw such islanders,— 
for, uries, these are people of the island. 

6. Line 19: 

a great ARITHMETICIAN, 

Om MieMel Casm, a Florentine. 

Apart from the fact^ that Florence was a great trading 
town, there may be some allusion to the economical and 
thrifty ways for wiiich the Florentines were famoua 
“If any,’’ says reachain, “would be taught the true use 
of money let him travel to Italy! for the Italian, the 
Florentine especially, is able to teach all the world, 
Thrift! ’’—Peacham's The Worth of a Penny, 1641, Arber’s 
English Gamer, vi. p. 263. lago, as a Venetian, expresses 
cuutempt fur a native of Florence. 

7. Line 21 : A fellow almod damn'd in a fair wife.— 
The reference, clearly, Is to Cassio, and the fair wife 
may be Bianca; further I cannot see, and nothing that 
has been written on tlic line offers the least explanation 
of what to me appears to be almost inexplicable. Can it 
be that lago is speaking, with mocking self-satire, from 
his own personal expitrience of a fair wifef From time 
to time he poses as tlio jealous husband ; he affects to 
doubt the loyalty of Emilia ; he, too, has been damned 
in the possession of a beautiful consort; and so as he 
utters the line does he think of his own hard case, and 
laugh ironically, or i>erhnps look the martyr? Fur it 
must be remembered that lago is not merely the personi- 
ficatioii of deceit towards others : he occasionally tries to 
deceive himself, the last triumph and victory of the de- 
ceiver's art ; and this may be one of his daring touches 
of self-deception. It dues not. however, much matter 
whether we regard the line as said seriously or ironically: 
the point I would suggest Is. that the speaker, in speaking 
the words, really refers to himself. I need scarcely say that 
emendations have heed numerous. Coleridge was inclined 
to read l\fe; Grant White prints wise; and the heroic- 
Hanmer, ausus immane nefojs, ventured on a fair phiz, 
the last word surely in Bccotian bathos. 

[The, elaborate explanation given by Arrowsmith (Shake- 
speare’s Editors and Commentators, p. 89), and quoted 
by Dyce, that the words fair wife are to be connected 
with logo’s comparison of Cassio to a spinster Just> 
below (line 24), and that they are equivalent to 'jaying 
that Cassio is no more a soldier than a fair wife, is too in- 
tricate for general comprehension. Certainly Mr. Verity'a. 
explanation above seems far more plausible; though quite 
possibly, as some commentators have pointed out, there 
is an allusion here to the rumoured marriage of Cassia 
and Blanca (see Iv. 1. 118-133), a union which could not 
but socially damn him; or lago may imply that Cassio is. 
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completely umler petticoat government, and therefore 
not. lit to be an ofticer in any position of trust. Staunton 
objected that this line can have no reference to Bianca, 
because “there is no reason for supposing that Cassio 
had ever seen Bianca until they met in Cyprus.” But 
surely the relations between Cassio and Bianca could not 
have arisen in so short a time as elapsed between his ar- 
rival in Cyprus, and the events in acts iii. and iv. of this 
play. However, on this point there are many difficulties. 
Othello does not seem to have known anything of Cassio’s 
connection with Bianca till he sees him talking to her 
<iv 1) In iii. 4. Cassio gives a reason for not 

wishing Othello to see him with Bianca; he says he does 
not wish 

To li<ive him see me woman'd. 

Again, if Tago knew of this connection of Cassio and 
Bianca, and that it would be likely to prejudice him with 
Othello, why did he not mention it before? The answ'er 
to this 18 that it would not have suited liis i)lot to have 
done so. .^.s it was his object to make out that Cassio was 
in love only with Desdemona Bart of the confusion as 
to Biancii’'. connection with Oa.ssio may have arisen from 
the fact iiuii Shakespe-are combined in her the two women 
raentioti* d in Cinthio’s story. See Introduction, p 5 . 

■-F A. M J 

8 Line 24 : vuhiis the boofrwh THEOKIC —For theoric- 
theory. uf Henry V. i. 1. 51, 52: 

So that the art and practiL part of life 
Must be the mi-strcsss to thib tluortc. 

For the same words, retaining the same forms and used 
\\ itli the same antithesis, see Hey wood's English Traveller, 
1 1.1-3: 

Oh friend, that I to iiiiiie own notion 
Had joint'd but your e.\/>erien(e • 1 have 
The tneonc, but you the prmtu 

— Hevwood'b Select Plays, Meriimid cd p. 157. 

■“ Theoric of war” comes in All’s Well, iv. 8 KKl 

9. Line 25. the TOGEi) So the Quarto of 1022. 

T’lie Folio has Uaigued. 

10. Line 31: thits COUNTER -rAHTEU.- Alluding to the 
practice of making ralculationa with coimlert,, or small 
metal disks, which are several times referred to iu .Shake- 
speare; e.g As You Like It, ii. 7. 63; Troilus aud Cressida, 

ii. 2. 23 

11. Line 45: Many a duteous a‘tvlKlSiYX-C\iOo\\imkmve. 
- This is not unsuggestive of Hamlet, iii. 2. 06 : 

And crook the pregnant hinges of the kiui' 

Hinge thy knee’' is amongst the maxims which Ape- 
maiitus impresses upon Timon of Athens (iv. 3 211). 

12 Line 03 : /« compliment extern — Qq. and Ff. all 
print here “ in complement extern ” On the question of 
identity of eotnpliment and complement see Love’s La- 
bour 's L<i6t, note 11. Some editors adhere to the spelling 
of the obi copies, and explain the words thus: “iu out- 
ward completeness. " This is intelligible enough, though 
somewhat tautological. But if we read, ns most editors, 
including the Cambridge, do, compliment, the meaning 
must be “in external or outward compliment,” or “cere- 
moniousnesa/' or *' in conventional expression of polite- 
ness." 


13 Line 65. I AM not WHAf I AM. — Compare Soxmet 
exxi. line 9 : 

No, / am gMt / am, and they thst,iev(l, Arc. 
lago, 1 suppose, means that he will conceal his true ohais 
acter and not be what to others ho is, i.e. seem to he, 

14 Line 00; does the THICK! LIPS otw.— (k»ining from 
the jealous Roderigo the epithet, obviously, mu|^ not be 
pressed. Upon the question of Othello's nationality see 
Introduction. 

16. Line G7: If he can CAiiiiY ’T fAws.'— That is. “suc- 
ceed in this way.” The phrase occurs again in Lear, y. 

3. 36,37: 

and carry it &o 
Ab I have sei it down ; 

where the sense is rather “ confrfve it ; ” and in Troilus and 
Cressida, ii. 3. 3. For BliakeBjieare's vague use of it with 
verbs, sec Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, page 150. 

16 Lines 70. 71: 

A7id though he in a fertile clmate dmll, 

Plague htm with flies. 

This sentence is certainly not very intelligihlc At first 
sight there appears to be some confusion of idea; for a 
fertile elinmtv, in the sense of one where the vegetation 
is luxuriant, is generally more prodiic^ve of insect pests 
than a cold and sterile one But the association uf ideas 
in .Shakespeare’s rniml may tiave been a mixed one. For 
instance, sume sorts of flies are particularly plentiful in 
sandy soil; and again, where there are much blight and 
many insect pests, vegetation suffers; but perhaps one 
must not inquire too curiously into lago’s exact meaning. 
Delicacy of expression or of thought was certainly not his 
distinguishing chaiacteii>.tie. Though may possibly be a 
mistake here caused by the though in the next line halving 
caught the copyist’s eye, or it may be equivalent to “ as” 
or “because." -j!\ A M. 

17. Lines 72, 73: 

Yet throw mch chanqkp of vexation on 't, 

As it may lose some colour. 

So Qq. Ff read chances, which 1 cannot but think, 
though it is rejected by most editdTs without any remark, 
may be the right rending. Chances is used frequently 
by Shakesiieaiu in the sense of “accidents,’' as by Othello 
in the speech below (i. 3. 134). Is it not possible that the 
commentators may have been misleil by the lose some 
colour in the next line, and so have too hastily preferred 
the changes of Qq. to the chances of Ff.?— F. A. M. • 

18. Line 76: by night and negligenee.— This is au ellip- 
tical expression, the meaning of course being “in time of 
night and through negligence by being used in a double ^ 
sense. lago does not stop here to pick and choose his 
expressions. He wants to urge Roderigo Ak to instant 
action, to make him his instrument in aimoylng Othello. ^ 
Roderigo throughout the scene is inclined to hang ba(^; 
having been rejected os a suitor for D^sdemona's hand by 
her father. He docs not like the task that lago sets him; 
and therefore it is necessary that the latter should keep 
pushing him forvrard, and thrusting him into the most 
prominent position. For, though Brabantfo does not seem 
to know lago here, it is possible that he might recognize 
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him by eight ae Othellof ancient; and therefore lago 
ehades hie Ihce with his hat, in order that his features 
may not be facegnlzed, and disguisei his voice, taking at 
the same time a malicious delight in the whole Incident. 
Koderigo is doing his dirty evork for him ; and llrabantio 
—for whom he feels almost as much contempt as he does 
for *‘the snipe,” of whoiR he is making such *'Bi)ort and 
profit,*^ is humiliated, and can be insulted with com- 
parative impunity.— F.^ A. M. 

19L Line 106: My hmm U not a QRAmn.— Grange is 
from the Low Latin granea, a barn, ie a place where 
com, granum, if kept. The word appears sometimes to 
have conveyed the idea of loneliness and isolation (see 
Measure for Measure, note 134); cf. Hey wood's English 
Traveller, iii. 1: • • 

And indeed 

Who can blame him to absent himself from home, 

And make his father's house but as a grange f 

— Heyuood’s Select Plays, Mermaid ed p. 195. 

According to grange was used, in this sense, espe- 

cially in the eastern and northern counties. It is super- 
fluous to mention '‘the moated grange" in Measure for 
Measure, which Tennyson lias described for us at length 
in his wonderful poem. Milton, by the way, probably re- 
collected the etymology of the word when he wrote in 
ConiuB (175): “ tQgming flocks, and granges full ” Hunter 
has an interesting note on the subject (illustrations of 
Shakespeare, vol. ii. pp. 345. 34(>), he might, however, have 
remarked that the modern conception of grange as any 
country house is associated with the w'ord ((uitc early. 
For instance Cotgrave has ** Beaut egard: A summer house 
or graV'tige; a house for recreation or pleasure. ” Again, 
Nash in his tract, Clirist’s Teares over Jerusalem, speak- 
ing of the plague, remarks that the poor must remain in 
the city, w'hile “ritch men haue theyr country granges 
to fly to" (Nash’s Prose Work.s, in Huth Library, vol. iv. 
p. 246). In the ballad, too, of Floddeii F<Mlde I And the 
word used of the Cheshire country-scat of the Egerton 
family.— See Bishop Percy's Folio MS , edited by Prof. 
Hales and Dr. Fumivall, vol. i. p. 3.':s 

20. Line 112; your NEPHEWS neigh to you.— Nephew 
(Lat. nepos) here -gDHidson; cf Marlowe, Dido Queen of 
Carthage, ii. 1. 336: 

Sleep, niy sweet tu/herv, in these cooling shades. 

— VVork-s. BuUen's ed. vol. ii p. 379 

See I. Henry VI. flote 135. 

21. Line 124: At this odd-even and dull watch o' the 
• night— The time, that is, when one hardly knows whe- 
ther. Btric.My speaking, it is night or day ; 2 P m., for in- 
atance, is the odd-even of the night; the day has begun, 
but the night is not over. How any one can And a dlffl- 
culty in the expression passes my understanding ; yet it 
has been ndV a little discussed. We have exactly the same 

"idea in Macbeth, iii 4. 120, 127. 

* Macb. What is the night? 

Lady M. Almost at odds with mominj', which is which. 

22. Line 126: a knave qf common hire, a gondolier.— 
So the Folio ; the 1632 Quarto has gundelier; in the Quar- 
to of 1022 only the first line and the last three lines of 
this speech are given. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote gun- 
deler; in any cose he intended the word to be pronounced 


as a trisyllable. See Sidney Walker, Shakespeare’s Versi- 
fication. p. 218. In As You Like It, iv. 1. 38 ''swam in a 
gtmdola" baffled the printer’s skill. 

23. Line 138: 0/HERE and EVERT WHERE.— For the ad- 
verbs used as substantives compare Lear, 1. 1. 264: 

Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

24. Line 150: Lead to the Sagittart the raised search. 
-What was the Sagittary? The subject has been much 
discussed. According to Knight, the reference is to “the 
residence at the Arsenal of the commanding oflicers of 
the navy and army. The figure of an archer with his 
drawn bow, over the gates, still indicates the place." 
kiaglit’s theory is scarcely tenable. In the first place, his 
description of the figure appears to be iucorrect; the lat- 
ter, says the American critic, Mr. Rolfe, is "not over the 
gates, blit is one four statues standing in front of the 
structure. It represents a man holding a bow (not 
‘drawn’) in his hand, but is in no respect more conspicu- 
ous than its three companions. If Shakespeare was ever 
in Venice ho probably saw the statue, but wo cannot ima- 
gine why it should suggest to him to call the place the Sa- 
gittary" (FiirnesB’ Variorum edii., Othello, p. 26). Again, 
the Arsenal was the most conspicuous building In Venice; 
jto Venetian would require to be guided there ; still less 
could any one in tb» employ of the government have a 
difiiculty in finding his way thither. Yet in scene .3, line 
121, Othello sends lago with the attendants to show iliem 
where the Sagittary was: 

Anutut, rojiitiict them, you best know the place. 

This is scarcely consistent with the theory that the Sagit- 
tary was a part of the Arsenal, i may mention, too. an 
incidental point of evidence, viz. that Coryat in his Cru- 
dities gives (vol. i. pp. 278-2S3) a minute and detailed 
account of the Arsenal, and had the Sagittary formed a 
poiiion of the latter, it would hardly have passed without 
mention, rerhaps, after all, tlie naiije was a mere in- 
vention on the part of Shakespeare ; in which case it is 
a thousand pities that he has not had the satisfaction of 
laiigliing at tlie tortures to wiiicli he unwittingly sub- 
jected generations of editors. 

26. Line 183; A nd RAI.«E some special officers of nights 
Jtaise^Tonio, as in Mercliiiiit of Venice, ii. 8. 4: 

The villain Jew with outcries miiWthe duke 

ACT 1. Scene 2. 

26. Line 5: I had thought V have YERK’D him.—Terk 
here -"to strike shandy;" in Henry V. iv. 7. 83, the 
sense is kick: 

Verk out their armed heels, 

' Compare Lyly's Saplio and Pliao, i. 1; "I am afraid she 
will yerke me, if I hit her" (Lyly’s Works, FairhoLt's ed. 
i p. 150) Cotgrave has: "Huerdrspteds; to kicke, wlnse, 
Yerke." Jerk aud yerk are obviously the same word; cl. 
Cotgrave: " Fouetter; to scourge, lash, yerk or jerke," 
There is a third word jerf, given by Cotgrave (s. v. attaints) 
aiffi connected with the more familiar pair. 1 find it in 
Nash’s Bummer’s Last Will and Testament: "When I 
jerted my whip and said to my horses but Hay" (Nash's 
Prose Works, edited by Grosart, in Huth Library, vol vt 
p. 126) Skeat sub voce jerk should be consulted. 
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27. Line 12: That the MAONIFICO is much beloved.— 
Compare The Merchant of Venice, iil. 2. 2i^2, where the 
Clarendon Press editors quote from Florio, MofffiiJleOf 
Dobljr-ininded, me^nifloent. Also a Magnifieo of Venice 
see note 247 to that play. In The Aetura from Parnassus, 
iii. 4, we read: 

Where it shall dwell like a magntfi^. 

— Arber's Reprint, p. 45. 

Coryat, by the way, tells ns that all the gentlemen of 
Venice . . . are called C2amsimoe«’'(Ouryat's Crudi* 
ties, ed. 1770, vol. ii. p. 32). On the other hand, in Peach- 
am's curious tract, The Worth of a Penny (1641), 1 And 
the following: “Go into other countries, especially Italy ! 
the greatest magnifieo in Venice will think it no disgrace 
to his magnifioenza to go to market” (Arber’s Engli.sh 
Gamer, vol. vi. p. 274). At Milan clarissimo appears to 
have been the term in use ; cf Oekker's Honest Whore, 
Fart I. i. 2: “befoi'e any clarmimo in Milan” (Dekker's 
Plays, Mermaid ed. p. 08). 

28. Lines 22-24: 

and iny demerits 

May speak, UNBONNETEb, to as jrroud aforUuic 
As this ^nu* 1 have reach’d. 


vague reference to the *' sea's flch gems" in Bonnet xxl. 
lino 6. Perhaps, as Hunter suggests, Shakespeare had in 
his mind's eye the |iBciuating idea of “ treasures buried 
in the deep” (IllustratioDs of Shakespeare, tt. p. 282). 
Compare Kichard III. i. 4. 2d 

30. Line 46: The senate sent a^put three Hveral QUESTS. 
—As we should say, “search-parties.'’ “Quesrinir hounds” 
was a very common name for spoji^ing dogs, a faJI; which 
Otway remembered when he wrote (in The Soldier's 
Fortune, iv. 3): “Lie still, lie still, you knave, close, 

I close, when I bid you ; you had best quest, and spoil 
I the sport, you had ) " (Otway’s Plays, Moftnaid ed. p. 257). 
Cotgrave has: “Queste: A qwst, inquiile, search, inqui- 
sition, seeking." 

• • 

I 31. Line 56: boarded a land carrack.— C arraok is pro- 
j perly a Portuguese word signifying any kind of large mer- 
! chant vessel. Compoi'e Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 140; 

I “ whole arniadoes of carraeks. ” So Hey wood’s Fair Maid 
I of the West, part I. i 1. 11, 12: 

Jf tlieir rarra/A's 
Come deeply laden. 

— Heywoocl's Selctt Plays, Mermaid ed. p. 81. 


ITnhonneted must, 1 think, mean with the bonnet taken off; 
i.e. as a sign of respect. How does this At in with the 
general drift of the passage? Othello is protesting against 
the idea that he is a mere adventurer, “an extravagant 
and wheeling stranger,” who has had the luck to win a 
distinguished position at Venice. 1 am, he says, of noble 
birth: if I have succeeded 1 desei*ved to: my fin’tune may 
be great, hut my qualities (demerits) are equal to my for- 
tune, or nearly so: using a metaphor, 1 say that my de- 
merits can speak to, address, accost— what yon will— my J 
fortune, whom, for tlie moment, we will peraouify; though, | 
of course, as a slight sign of respect, they would do so • 
unbonneted. 1 believe, therefore, that iuihunneted is the I 
right reading, and that it is thrown in parenthetically and 1 
ironically; and this explanation is, 1 think, supported iiy 
«he fact that in the Folio the word is placed in brackets. | 
And bonneted (Theobald), e'en bonneted (Haiimer), arc the 
best of the coii'ections. [We must notice here the expla- 
nation given by Fuseli “At Venice the bofmet, as well as 
the toge, is a badge of aristocratic honours to this day” 
(Furness, p. 33), and therefore the meaning is that Othello 
was equal in rank to Brabantio as for as birth went, and 
that he could, without the addition to the dignity of which 
the bonnet was the sign, speak to “as proud a fortune” 
as that he had reached. But 1 think that Mr. A^'erity's 
explanation given above is much the simplest, and, in 
conArmation of it, we may notice the modest affectation 
of the word demerits, instead of, as w'e should have ex- 
pected, merits. Othello's words may be thus paraphrased: 

“ The lack of merit in me is not so great, but that I may, 
with no other than the ordinary marks of courtesy, claim 
the honour of an alliance with one of tlie rank of Bra- 
bantio’s daughter.” But it is Just possible that Shake- 
speare might here, with pardonable carelessness, h^ve 
used unbonneted in exactly the opposite sense to that 
which it generally has, that is to say, as = “without tak- 
ing the bonnet off.”— f. a. M.) 

29. Line 28: For the SEA'S WORTH.— We have an equally 
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I And in Arber's English Gamer, vol. iii. pp. 11-31, there 
I is an account of a “Voyage, in a Portuguese carrack, to 
j Goa, in 15S3 A.I) ” 

j 32 Line 51:7/ it prove LAWFUL FRIZB.— “ Shakespeare 
I gives us very distinct proof that he was acquainted with 
Admiralty law, as well as with the procedure of West- 
minster Hall ... the trope (i.e. * lawful prize ’) in- 
dicating that tliere would be a suit iu the High Court 
of Admiralty to determine the validity of the capture” 
(Lord Campbell, Shakespeare's Legal Acquirements, pp. 
91, 92). 

33 Line 63: thou hast ENCHANTED Acr.— I do not think 
that any mie has noted the imitation of this and the fol- 
lowing scene which occurs in Massinger’s A Very Woman, 
V. 3. To ino it is (juite clear that Massinger remembered 
Brabanti.) s words when he wrote the following dialogue, 
the speakers in which are the father (the Viceroy), his 
daughter (Almira), a physician (Pafllo), and the Duke. 

Vice, (tn Almira). 0 thou bhaiiie 
or women ! tliy sad father's curse and scandal ! 

With what an impious violence thou tak'st from him 
His few short hours of breathing ! * 

Paul Do not adtl, sir, 

Weight to your sorrow in the ill-bearing of it. 

Vice From whom, degenerate monster, flow these low 
And base affections in thee ? Wkea strange philires 
Ha U thoH received* Whai wtfck nnfh damned spells 
Deprived thee 0/ thy reasont Look on me, 

Since thou art lost unto thyself, and learn, 

From what I suffer lor thee, what strange tortures 
Thou dost prepare thyself. * 

Duhe. Good sir, take comfort; 

The counsel you bestow'd on me, make use of. • 

Paul. This villain (for such practices in that ttatim 
Are very frequent) it may be, hath forced, 

Py cunning potions, and by sorcerous charms, 

Thisfrenay tn her. 

—Cunningham's Massinger, p. 533. 
Many touches in Massinger show that he was wdl tmA 
in the works of Shakespeare. 
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94 . Lino 68: TAe weaUhp curled DARLiNOii o/ our 
nation.— For some myeterious reason curling the liair 
appears to have been a mark of affegbation; cf. Lear, iii. 
4. 87: serving-man, proud in heart and mind; that 

curled my hair,” whore Mi; Aldis Wright quotes from 
Harsuet’s Declaration, p. 54: “Maynie the Actor, comes 
mute upon the stage, witti his hands by his side, and his 
hair eujjfed up. Loe heere (cries Weston the Interpreter) 
comes up the spirit of pride.” Stubbes, too, brands the 
practice of and laying out of . . . naturall 

heyre” as ‘'impious and at no hand lawfull,” os “the en- 
signe of Pride,” and a mark of ‘'wantonnes to all that 
behould it” (A^atomie of Abuses, New Shakaiiere So- 
ciety publications, part i. p. G8). So Tiiiion of Athens, iv 
3. 160. Darlinge, we may note, appears as deareluig in 
the Folio. The singular V/iist, 1 think, have been an eiTor 
of the printer; the form dcareling was, perhaps, in cur- 
rent use. In Elizabethan English the word appears to 
have borne an oifensive sense, to have been, in fact, equi- 
valent to paramour. This is clear from a passage in 
Stubbes’ Anatomie, where lovers who have been pre- 
viously described as paramours are referred to as drar- 
lifu^jes; and Dr. Furnivall in his admirable index ijiiotes 
from Huloet, 155‘2: “ Darlynge, a wanton ternie used in 
Venuriall speach, as be these: honeycombe . . . swcte- 
hert, true love. Jfionis . . . delUiat—suavium.*' See 
Amitomie of Abuses, part I pp. 88 and 35G; and Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, bk. iv. canto viii. liv. 5: 

which keeper is this Dw.irfe, her dcarlwff base. 

35. Line 75: That WAKKN MOTION — Waken is Hanmcr’s 
emendation of the text; the folio and <iuartos read weaken 
Retaining weaken, Ritsou interprets; “impair the facul- 
ties. ” T doubt whether motion can bear any such meaning. 
To waken motion would simply moan excite motion or 
paemri, the natural effect of biich drugs as Brabantio has 
hinted at. For moh'on - passion, cf. i. 3. 334, SS.*): “we 
have reason to cool our raging motUrns, our carnal stings, 
our unbltted lusts.” The A. vS. form of weak was WiU: is 
it possible that in Shakespeare's time weaken atul waken 
were confused in pronunciation, or even that they wei'O 
spelt alike? Theobald substituted weaken notion, ex- 
plaining 9iotton in tlie sense of “understanding,” "judg- 
ment,” as in Lear, i. 4. 247-249: 

Doth Lc.nr walk thusT speak tluisf Where arc his eyes! 

Either his fioitn7t weakens, his disccrnings 

Are lethargiecl-SHal waking? 

Compare also Macbeth, iii 1. 83: **a9iotion craz’d;" and 
Corlolanus, v 6. 107. Theobald’s emendation is adopted 
by Pope, Johnson, Capell, and others. 

36. Lines 78, 79: 

apractieer 
0/ARTS INHIBITED. 

We may rqpiember that a very severe statute against 
witchcraft had been passed in the first year of James’s 
^ign; see As You Like It, v 2. 78, with note. 

87. Line 83: tvere it my cub.— T hat is, “were it my 
part to fight." For cm, see Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
note 161. 

ACT I. Scene 3. 

88. Line 8: A TURKISH yfeef, and hearing up to CYPRUS. 
— Upon the historical points which are here raised 1 shall 

VOL. IX. 


venture to borrow Knight's note; It is as loRows: “The 
Republic of Venice became the virtual soveitdFn of Qypme 
in 1471, when it assumed tlie guardianship of the son of 
Catharine Coruaro, who, being left a widow, wanted the 
protection of the Republic to maintain the power which 
her husband had usurped. The island was then first gar- 
risoned by Venetian troops. Catharine, in 1489, ifiidi- 
cated the sovereignty in favour of the Republic. Cyprus 
was retained by the Venetians till 1570, when it was in- 
vaded by a powerful Turkish force, and was finally sub- 
jected to the dominion of Selim II. in 1571. From that 
period it has formed (until, of course, 1880) a part of the 
Turkish Empire. Nicosia, the inland capital of tlie island, 
W.4S taken by storm; and Famagusta, the principal sea- 
port, capitulated after a long and gallant defence. It is 
evident, therefore, that we must refer the action of Oth- 
ello to a period before the subjugation of Cyprus by the 
Turks. The locality of the scenes after the first act must 
be at Famagusta, which was strongly fortified— a fact 
which Shakespeare must have known, when in III. 11. 
Othello Hays: ‘ 1 will be walking on the works.’" Upon 
the capture of Cyprus by the Turks Howell has something 
to say iu his Instructions for Forraine Travell (1642): 
‘‘.Slie(£e Venice) hath continued a Firjym . . . nere 
ni <m twelve long ages, under the same forme and face of 
(roveinnient, without any visible change or symptome of 
decay, or the least wrinkle of old age, though, her too 
ijoer neighbour, the Turk had often set upon her skirts 
and sought to dejlowre her, wherein he went so farr that 
he took from her Venm joynture [I rneaiie the Hand of 
CipruB,J which she long possessed, and was the sole 
Crown she ever wore” (Arber’s Reprint, pp. 42, 43). 
Later on (page 4r>) Howell speaks of Venice as “the great- 
est rampart of Ciirisieiidome against the Turk by Sea." 
Turning to Coryat’s Crudities 1 find the following: “And 
for the space of many yearcs they (the Venetians) pos- 
sessed the whole island of Cyprus, situate In the Medl- 
terraiiSea . . they were expelled againe by the 'Turkes 
A n 1571 ” (Ctiryat’s Crudities, ed. 1776, vol. il. pp. 66, OQ, 
It may be worth while to note that the first act of Dek- 
ker’s Old Fortunatus takes place in Cyprus; so, too, does 
the whole of Ford's Lover's Melaucholy. 

39. Line 14: The Turkish PKEPa RATION.— Used of a 
foa*e ready for action, as in Corlolanus, f. 2. 15: 

Tliebc* three lead on tins ftsfarahou. 

So Lear, iv. 4. 22. 

40. Line 3.5: Have there injointed them icith an after 
fleet.— From Knolles’ Historie of the Turks It would seem 
that this detail is historically correct. 

41. Line 48. 49: 

Valiant Othello, we muet straight employ you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman. 

In the novel we are merely told that ** the Venetians re- 
solving to change the garrison which they maintain in 
C^ruB, elected the Moor to the command of the troops 
wnich they destined for that island” (HazUtt’s Shake- 
speare's Library, pai-t I. vol. ii. p. 286). 

42 Line 64: Sans vfitehcraft.—yir. Aldis flight in a 
note on The Tempest, i. 2. 97 (“A confidence sans bound") 
81 142 



ACT 1. Scene 3. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT I. Scene S. 


suggests that saru may first have been used in purely 
French phrases, such as mm question," Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, V, 1. 91; **8an8 compliment," King John, v. 6. 10. 
Afterwards it appears to have established itself in Eng- 
lish as a recognized preposition, Cotgrave giving “ Sana: 
Same, without." 

43. Line 82: the SOFT phrase of peace.— Compare iii. 3. 
204: 

And have not those Sfi/t parts of conversation ; 
and Coriolanus, iii. 2. 82, 83: 

Hast not the sfl/l way which, thou dost confess. 

Were fit for thee to use as they to claim. 

The epithet conveys the idea of effeminacy. 

44. Liucs 01, 92: 

what drugs, what charms, 

What OONJUIIATION. 

The trial of Othello, Lord Campbell remarks, is con- 
ducted precisely as though ''he had been indicted on Stat. 
33, Hen. VIJ. c. 8 for practising ^coujurathn, witchcraft, 
enchantment, and sorcery, to provoke to unlawful love;’ " 
a sufiiciently nointed reference to the terms of the act of 
parliament >. 'Shakespeare’s Legal Acquirements, p. 92). 
For the ontiSsitm of with—with what drugs, &c., see Ab- 
bott, p 130. 

45 Lines 107-109: 

Without marc wider and more (reert test 
I'll AN THESE thin haUts and poor likelihoods 
Of MODERN seeming DO prefer against him. 

So Ff. ; Qq. have These arc" and you instead of do in the 
next line. As to the exact meaning of habits here it is 
rather diiiieult to determine. It may mean ” exUTnals" 
or " clothes" in a figurative sense ; but Singer makes the 
very plausible suggestion that it may also be a Latiiiism 
from “things, considered, reckoned, as in the 

phrase habit and repute ; i.e. held and esteemed." Mod- 
em is used in its not uncommon Shakesjiearian sense 
of hackneyed, commonplace. So “ modem instances," As 
You Like It, ii. 7. I.^i0; modern ecstasy," jSlacbetli, iv. 3. 
170; “ a modern quill,” Sonnet Ixxxiii. line 7. 

46. Line 135: Of moving AOCIDKNTS by flood and field — 
Accidents often hears tlie general sense of events, experi- 
ences; e.g. Edward III v. 1: 

And 1 mist sln^; of doleful anufenfs, 

-^Doubtful PLiys uf Sliakcbpeare, TauLlimt^ cd. p. 72. 

47. Line 139: And roRTANCE in my travels’ histotg — 
So Coriolanus, ii. 3. 232: 

The apprehension of his present portance; 

i.e. demeanour, hearing. The word occurs frequently in 
Spenser; e.g. 

And her prowd portaunee and her princely gest. 

— Paerie Queene, bk. in. canto ii stanza xxvii. 1. 2 . 
But for in court gay portaunce he perceiv'd 

—Ibid, book ii. canto iii. st. v. 1. 7 . 

See Globe ed. of Spenser, pp. 92, 165. For travels the 
Folio has travdlours, i.e. traveller's, which Delius adop^. 

48 Lines 143-145: 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

R9, 


These, obviously, are touches bo^wed from contemporary 
books of travel; they may be illustrated by various refer- 
ences Humber, foibiiistance, in the pseudo-Shakespear- 
ean drama of Lucrine remarks, iii. 6: 

Would (iod we had arrivM upon the shore 
Where Polyphemus and the Cyclops dwell; 

Or U'hcrf the bloody Authntpophaffi 

li ’Uh greedy jaw^ devour the 'wandermg "Wights. 

— Tauchnitz ed.'ip. 168 . 

There is a similar allusion in Sir Thomas Browne’s Beligio 
Medici, part T. section xxxvii: " Nay, further, we are what 
we all abhor, Anthropophagi, and cannibals, devonrers 
not only of men, hut of ourselves;" and i^akespeare may 
have read the second chapter in the seventh book of Hol- 
land's translation (1('>01) of Pliny’s Natural History. With 
the second part of the lines giv6if above cf. The Tempest, 
iii 3 46, 47: 

or that there were such men 
U'hose heads stood in their breasts; 

in illustration of which the commentators (luote from 
Maiindevile's Travels: “ And in another Yle, toward the 
Konthe, ducllen folk of fmilc (/ e. ugly) Stature and of 
cursed kyiule. that hau no lledes: and here Eyen ben in 
here Hcholdres" (Halliwell’s ed p 203). Furness in his 
note on thlK passage (Variorum Othello, pp. 66, 57) brings 
together a number of similar passages which it would 
take too much space to Reproduce 

49 Lines 162, 1G3: 

yet she wish'd 
Thai heaven had made her such a man. 

Possibly her=for her; ie. pesderaona wished "that hea- 
ven had made such a husband f('i her;” more likely, 
however, she wished “she had been such a man as was 
Othello.’ 

60. Line 167: She lov’d me for the dangers T had pass'd. 
—This lino is a perfect criticism upon Desdemona’s feel- 
ing towards Othello. Her love is the love of blinded and 
blinding admiration : she is carried away by the romance 
of Othello’s great deeds: it is a picturesque passion, 
not the perfect union of two equally-balanced natures. 
Hence, without the serpentine craft of lago to hurry on 
the tragedy, time might have brought its disillusion and 
despair. 

61. Line 180 : My noble father, &c — Desdemona's speech 
is not iinsuggestive of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, part i. v. 
2, 386-394. 

62 Lines 202, 203: 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended 
By seeing the loorst, which late on hopes depended. 
The rhyme in this speech is obviously intended to empha- 
size the sententious moralizing of the duke. 

53. Lines 218, 219: 

1 never yet did hear 

That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear. ^ 
Warburton, thinking that pierced must mean wounded, 
substituted pieced. Pierced, however, =rcocAed, orjiene- 
trated. Malone aptly quotes from the Faerie Queene, bk. 
iv. cviii. st. 26: 

Her words , . . 

Which, through the eares, vrovid pietre the ksart. 



ACT 1. Sorat 3. NOTES TO 

M. Line 225 : opinion, a%niereign HlsiRItls of efcete.— 
Compare Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 60-52 : 

aAfction, 

Mtsfress of pa$slon, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or lo|thes. 

The old form of tlie word was urniitrest and in the lines 
Just quoted the two Qua^s and the Folio all read mas- 
ters, aii^rror, probably, for maistres, 

65. Line 227 : be content to SLVBBER.—Slubber is here 
etjuivalent to sullj/. Klsewhore the word means to slur 
over," “do cai'elessly;’* so Merchant of Venice, ii. 8. 30; 

sibber not business for my sake. 

Ootgrave gives “ftot/er, to bungle up or slubber i»ver 
things in haste;” for which sense, perhaps, compare a 
couplet in tlio auouyiftous sonnets entitled Zepheria 
(1594): 

My slitbb'rtngr pencil casts too gross a matter, 

Thy beauty's pure divinity to blaze 

— Arber's hiiglish Garner, v p 66. 

56. Line 230. -Mr. Irving here marks in his own acting 
edition (not published) a very suggestive stage-direction: 
Look at Desdeimrui first; as if to shov^ that Othello felt 
what a sacrifice he was making in leaving her at that 
moment, on their very wedding night.- K. A. M. 

67. Line 288: place and EXniBmoji.-- Exhibition - 
allowance, as in The Two Gentlemen of Veioiia, i 3. 09; 
see note 33 of that play. This use of the \vord is too 
common to need illustration; cf. however, for a good 
instance, The London Tiwligal, i. 1 : 

What, cloth he spend beyond the tilhm\ 7 »cc I left hmif 
How! beyond that? and far more? Why, your nhtbUtou is nothing. 
He hath spent that, and since hath borrowed. — Taiichiiitz ed p 220. 

68 Line 239: accommodation and BESOBT - Besort here 
=flt attendance. U occurs as a verb in Lear, i. 4. 272 : 

such men as may your age ; 
i.e. suit, become. 

59. Line 260: and STORM of fortunes.— Violence and 
storm must be taken as a single phrase; but tlie latter is 
curious. The 1022 Quarto has sconie of Fortunes; one 
would have been relitwed had it read scorn of fortune. 

80. Line 252 ; Even to the very quALlTT of my lord.— By 
quality Desdemona surely means the very nature, char- 
acter of Othello. 4 Bhoukl not have thought it necessary 
to note the point, had not some editors interpreted the 
word to mean profession; as though Desdemona wished 
to say: “I will be as much a soldier as niy lord is.’ 
Quality, ivhere it signifles a profession, is generally used 
of the actor’s calling; cf. Hamlet, ii. 2. 303. So in Mas- 
singer’s play The Roman Actor, Aretiiins, speaking to 
Paris (the actor), says, i. 3 : 

*' Stand forth. 

In thee, as being the chief of thy proftssmi, 

^ 1 do accuse the quality of treason. 

—Cunningham’s Massinger, p. 197. 

Compare again The Picture, ii. 1 : 

How do you like the qiiality t 
You h.id a foolish itch to be an actor, 

And may stroll where you please. 

—Ibid. p. 393. 

Quarto 1 has utmost pleasure in place of very quality. 


OTHELLO. ACT L Bmm 3. 

ei. Lines 261, 205: 

Nor to comply mUh heat— the young AFFE0T8 

in MB d^unct— and proper satu^faot^. 

Me is a slight and necessary correction of the text; the 
old reading was my. Affects is equivalent to passions. 
Two curious imitations of the passage have been pointed 
out. Compare The Bondman, i. 3 : 

I.et me wear 

Your colours, lady; and though you//{/ul heats. 

That look no further than your outward form, 

Are long since burieti in me. 

—Gifford, Massinger, ii. p. 30. 

So again, Fletcher's Fair Maid of the Inn, i. 1.: 

While our cold fathers, 

/» whom long since their youthful heats were dead. 

— Vol. X. p. 30 (ed. Dyce). 

The arrangement of the lines in our text is that first given 
by Capell, as suggested by Upton, and followed by Dyce, 
the Cambridge cdd., and others. Qq. read 

hei-ite, the young affects 
In my defunct, 

which Ff. follow, except that they have no comma after 
heat; and F 2, F. 3, F. 4 substitute effects for affects. 
Pages of commentary have been written on this passage, 
rt.'d the emendations proposed would alone fill half a col- 
umn of one of our pnges. It is diiUcult to see what all 
the “pother” has been about ; nor are Othello’s words a 
lit subject to expatiate on at any length. He says later 
in the play, as Theobald pointed out, when debating with 
himself the reasons which may have alienated Desde- 
niona’s affection from him (iii. 3, 205, 266): 

or, for I am declin’d 

Into the vale of yt-ars,- yet that’s not much. 

This makes the meaning of this previous passage per- 
fectly clear, which we take to be that Othello is a man 
w ho has learned to restrain his passious, to be their mas- 
ter instead of being mastered by them at least so he 
believes. Perhaps the word printer may be taken here 
to -Bclfish. 

62. Lines 293, 2iM : 

Look to her. Moor, if thou hast eyes to see: 

She has deceiv'd her father, and may thee. 

This Parthian arrow, which may well rankle in Othello's 
heart, is a hue touch ; it is the first suggestion he hears 
that Desdemona mqy be faithless, and the suggestion 
comes from lier own father. Compare the warning which 
Mowbray gives the king in Richard II. 1. 2. 201-205, after 
the latter has pronounced sentence of his banishment ; 

No, Holinghroke : if ever I were traitor, 

My name be blotted from the book of life, 

And I from heaven banish'd, as from hence! 

Jint ivhat thou art, God, thou, and I do knowt 
And all too soon, //ear, the king^ shall rue. 

**In real life,” says Coleridge, “how do we look back to 
little speeches as presentimental of, or contrasted with, 
an affecting event! Kven so, Shakspere, as secure of 
being read over and over, of becoming a family friend, 
provides this passage for his readers, and leaves it to 
them” (Lectures on Shakspere, Bohn’s ed., 1884, p. 387). 
We can imagine Othello afterwards recurring again and 
again to Brabantio’s words. 
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63 Line 328: or MANURED loieftiiufiwtrN.—That is, culti- 
rated with industry: Milton twice uses the word in ex- 
actly the same way: 

That mock our scant ntanurifi^. 

—Paradise Lost, bk. iv. 6z8. 

Andbk.xi,28, 29; ^ 

Which, his own bond tnanuring^ all the trees 
Of Paradise could have produced. 

Couipare too Stubbes* Anatomie of Abuses, part i. p. 36 : 

God . . . placed him (man) in Paradise terestrial, 
commaunding him to tyl ami manure the same " (Furni- 
vall's ed. in New Bhakspere Society Publications). The 
derivation is obvious : main, mtvre. 

61 Line 344: never better STKAD tAee.— That is, ''stood 
thee in good stead.” Bo The Tempest, i. 2. 164, lOb: 

necessaries, 

Which since have stt'ttdrd much. 

Compare too Merchant of Venice, i. 3. 7. 

65 Line 355 : as bitter as coloquintida . . . therrfiire 
put mon*ty in thy purse.— 1 liave taken the reading of the 
1632 Quarto ; it differs— for the better— in various small 
points from the earlier Quarto and from the Folio. Colo- 
quint 'd<t more familiar under its other name colocynth 
as a ingredient In aperient or liver pills. It is 

never prescribed alone, and in large quantities is said to 
be dangerous. It is made from the fruit of the Citrullus 
Colocynthus or bitter-apple, a kiud of cucumber. 

66. Line 363: a supkusubtlk Venetian.— The shrew'd 
ness of the Venetians was proverbial. Ilowf3ll tells us 
that Venice "hath subsisted thus long as much by Policy 
as Arrnes, as much by reach of Wit, and advantage of 
treaty, ac by open strength, it having beene her practise 
ever and anon to sow a piece of Fox tayle to the skitine 
of S. Marks Lyon" (Instructions for Forraiiie Travell, 
Arber’sEeprint, p.43). Thisisa testimony to the Venetian's 
political sharpness. By supentubtle, however, as applied I 
to Desdemona. lago doubtless meant cleverness in finding ! 
ways of being faithless to Othello ; and we may remem- ’ 
ber the contemporary proverb that " the first handsome > 
woman that ever was made, was made of Venice Glass; ; 
which implies Beauty, but Brittleness w'itbal " (Howell's j 
Letters, ed. 1754, p. 56). Readers of Ascliaiu will recol- | 
lect the very unhattering picture of Venice, and indeed | 
of Italy generally, which he draws in the Schoolmaster; | 
see Arber’s Reprint, pp. 77-86. Coryat, too, gives us no j 
very edifying account of Venetian society: he finds it ! 
necessary to dissertate for several pages on the courte- | 
sans of Venice, of whom the number "is very great” 
(see his Crudities, vol. ii. pp. 38-50). 

67. Line 380: Thus do I ever . . . —Upon this speech 
of logo's, which in the final couplet closes with a crescendo 
of pasrion, 1 must borrow Coleridge’s criticism : " logo’s 
soliloquy— the motive-hunting of a motiveless malignity 
—how awful it is ! Yea, whilst he is still allowed to bear 
the divine image, it Is too fiendish for his own steady 
view— for the lonely gaze of a being next to devil, and 
only not quite devil— and yet a character which Shek- 
Bpere has attempted and executed, without disgust and 
without scandal” (Lectures on Shaksjtere, Bohn's ed., 
1864, p. 388). 

68. line 892: 1 hate the Moor.— It is a question what 
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in the play are the exact mot^es that influence lago ; In 
the novel his passion for Desdemona is undoubtedly the 
main incentive to Ms villainy. Bee Introduction p. 6. 

ACT II. ' Scene 1. 

69. A SEAPORT TOWN ill Cvpifus.- The scene of the ac- 
tion is Famagusta; see what has l)een said in note 88. 
Sir John Mamidevile has something to toll us about Cy- 
prus, "righte a godc He and a fayr and a gret, and it bathe 
4 priucypalle Cytees Avithin him. And there is an Erche- 
bysshope at Nichosie, and 4 othere Bysschuppes in that 
Lend. And at Famagost is on of the priucypalle Havenes 
of the Bee, that is in the World: and there nrryveii Cris- 
tene Mon and Sarazynes and of alio Naciouna . . . 
And besyde Ftamagost Avas Beyut Barnabee the Apostle 
born” (The Voiage and ITavaile of Sir John Mauudevile, 
Kt., Ilalliwell’s ed. (1883), pp. 27, 28). 

70. Lines, 'twiat the HEAVEN and the main.— roads 
havai, a reading adopted and strongly defended by 
Malone Btoevens suggested that Shakespeare might 
have written heavenb. If the Gentleman, who had been 
on the look-out from the rocky promontory Avliich portly 
defends the harbour of Famagusta, could not discei*n a 
sail even on the horizon, it must be confessed that the 
announcement of Cassio’s arriA’al, a few lines further on 
(22), rather staggers one; but if, as is often the case in 
Btorin> weather, no one could see fur from the shore, the 
vessel might have l)eon tolerably near to the haven Avith- 
out being visible; and the reading of Q. 1 would be the 

j more probable of the tAvo. In support, however, of the 
I'eading of Ff., Ave may quote the passage from Paradise 
Lost: 

As wlicti far ofT at sea a fleet descried 

th thfi { loads —Hook li C36. 637. 

But Avould not ♦^he more poetical expression of "the 
heaven and tl:o main ” suit Montano better than the some- 
what prosaic First Gentleman — F. A. M. 

71. Lines 7-9: 

Jf it hath III’FFTAN'D SO upon the sea, 

What Hbs of oak, when MOUNTAINS MELT on them, 
Can hold the mortise i 

We are reminded at once of "the rujfian billows” in II. 
Henry IV. iii. 1. 22. In line 8 Q.1 read^ " the huge moun- 
taine mes It ;” a misprint for "mountaines melt” (a trans- 
posed s). Pope adopted the slightly altered form "huge 
mountains melt.” Mortise is the cavity cut in one piece 
of timber to receive the " tenon " or projecting part from 
another. Heavy timbers aro generally fastened together 
by two of these mortises and tenons. Tlie word is appa- 
rently used by Shakespeare, In a general sense, for that 
sort of joint which is still called " a nuirtist joint.” He 
does not use the noun elsewhere; but In Hamlet, 111. 3. 
10, 20, we find the verb: * 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd. 

72. Line 12: The chiding billow seems to pelt the douds. 
—The exaggerated language in this passage is not unsug- 
gestive of The Tempest, i. 2. 2-6. Compare, too, The 
Winter's Tale. iii. 8.85-00. 



ACT II. Boene 1.‘ 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT n. Boeoe 1. 


73. line IS: vnth high 4h\d morntrom mane. —A mag- 
nificent metaphor, which the last-century editors entirely 
lost by reading, with F. 2 and F S, main. Qq. give mayne. 
Knight restored it to the text. 

7A Lines U, 15: * 

Seem^ to east water fn the burning Bear^ 
quench the OUAKPS of th' ever-fixed POLE. 

For the idea compare Lear, iii. 7. 5iMl: 

The sea, with such a storm as his hare hear! 

In hcll-black night endured, would have buoy’d up, 

And qiundidthc stelUd ft res. 

The ever-fixed pole is the pole-star, referred to in Much 
Ado. iii. 4. 50, Sonnet cxvi. lines 7 and 8, and Julius C'fpsor. 
lil. 1. 60-02, the epithets *‘tnie-flx’d” and “resting" being 
applied to it in the lasl-mentioned passage. Upon the 
reference to the guards^ a correspondent of Notes and 
Queries writes as follows: “They (i e. the guards) are the 
two stars and 3^ Ursn^ Minoris, on the shoulder and fore- 
leg of the Little Bear, as usually de])icted, or soinctimes 
on the ear and shoulder. 'J1iey were more observed in 
Shakespeare’s time than now for the purposes of naviga- 
tion. Nonnan's Safeguard of Sailers,*' 1587, lias a chapter, 

‘ Howe to Knowe the hourc of the night by the GiiardB.’ 
They were even made the subject of mechanical con- I 
trivanccs for facilitating calculation, one of which is de- | 
scribed in The Arte of Navigation, trans. by Bichard 
Eden from the Spanish of Martin Onrtis (or Cortex) 1561, 
consisting of fixed and movable concentric circles witli 
holes, through which to observe ' the two starres called 
the Guardians, or the mouth of the home'" (Notes and 
Queries, 5th series, vol. viii. p. 83). 

75. Lines 25-28: 

The ffhip is here jrid in, 

A VE110NE8A Michael Camo, 

Lieutenant to the warlike Moor Othello, 

1% come on shoic. 

F. 1 reads: 

The ship is heere put in: A Verennessa, Michael Cassia. 

That is to say, Verennessa quoUfles MiehaeX Camo 17ieo- 
bald saw the error, C|iSBio not being a native of Verona, 
and changed the punctuation, so as to make the epithet 
refer to the ship. The question then ariscs—how iu*e we 
to interpret Verenessa, or, as Qq have it, Veronessa, of 
a vessel ? “ A shiM of Verona " sounds rather impossible, 
Verona being inland; also four lines back it was “a noble 
ship of reiuce." There are two fairly feasible explana- 
tions: one, that Verona was a dependency of Venice, and 
so might have had to supply the vessel, which for this 
reason could have been called a Veronese boat; the other, 
that Veroneeea la the name of the ship. Tn the latter case 
1 should propose to read La Veronessa, a suggestion 
which othe^ 1 daresay, have made. Perhaps the L 
dropped out through some confusion with the next line, 
>^lch begins with the same letter. Elze has an ingenious 
theory, that we should read eemnsssa, a word which ap- 
parently is not actually found in any Italian author, but 
which might quite well exist, being a substantive formed 
from the nautical word verrinare^perfware, to deave; 
a verrinma would therefore signify, in our phrase, a 
miter. 


73. Line 43: Thmki to the vaUant qf this isto,— 
So the Quarto ot 1622 , except that for warlike (the Folio 
reading) it gives worthy. The Folio has: 

Thankesym, the vaiiant o/the ’warlike isle. 

77. Line 65: dote tire the inoener.— T he Quarto of 1622 
reads does beare all excellency; the Folio, do's tyre the tn- 
geniuer; ingeniuer may, as Steevens suggested, be a mis- 
print for ingener, a vague word, signifying any one pos- 
sessed ot great natural gifts. Cassio means that no artist 
could possibly do Justice to Desdemona, if he tried to de- 
scribe her charms. 

78. Line 70: Traitors ENSTEEP’l) to dog the guUtleea keel. 

- The 1622 Quarto reads enscerped, a misprint, perhaps, 
for enscnr^ied, which would be forcible enough. En- 
steeped will mean submerged, refening to the sands. 

79. Line 72: Tlieir MOiiTAL natures.-- Mortalis, it may 
be observed, never in classical authors bears the sense of 
“deadly;" this use of the word is only found in patristic 
Latin, a point noted by Keightley in his comment on the 
second line of Milton’s Paradise Lost: 

thu fruit 

Of tliat forbiilden tree, wliusc mortal taste 
Brou^'ht Death into tlie world. —Book i. 1-3. 

80. Line 06: See for the news.—Q. 1 reads So speaks this 
voice, which migl t have been meant to be equivalent to 
such an expression, on the part of Cassio, as “So say 1." 

81. Line 120. (/'not GiairoAL.— That is. censorious: so 
critic in Troilus and Cressida, v. 2. 131; and Love's La- 

j boui’ B Lost, iv 3. 170, “crifto Tiinon.” 

82. Line 132: if she he BLACK atid wiffp.— For the Eliza- 
bethan dislike of dark complexions, see Love's Labour 's 
Lost, note 132; and Troilus and Cressida, note 14. 

83. Line 149.— NAc that was ever fair, Ac.— For the 
rhyme in this speech see note 52. 

84. Line 156; To change the COB’S HEAD /or the salmon's 
toil.— This ineauB, as Steevens explains, “to exchange a 
delicacy for coarser fare;" and ho quotes from Queen 
Elizabeth's Household Book, in the 43rd year of her 
reign, to show that sabmns' tads were part of the per- 
quisites of the master cook. Singer adds as an illustration 
an Italian proverb; “ E. meglio esser Testa di Lucio che 
coda do Sturione." According to Puniell (quoted by 
FiirnesB), by salmons' tail lago moaus Othello. There is 
no doubt a great deal of personal application In this 
rhymed speech. Mr. Booth (the actor) suggests that a 
glance at Koderigo, during the last line of the speech, 
would imply that lago was referring to Desdemona; for 
Koderigo was one of the suitors who had been following 
her for some time. On this point Dr. Furness makes a 
very sensible suggestion. He asks if Koderigo should not 
be disguised in this act, and refers to logo’s advice to 
Koderigo (L 3. 340) to “defeat thy favour witli an usurp'd 
board." In this very scene (line 278) logo tells Koderigo 
thAt Cassio does not know him; and this Is strange, for, 
as Dr. Furness remarks, it is scarcely possible that Cassio 
and Koderigo should not have met in Venice. But, in- 
genious as this suggestion is, I doubt if it would be 
practicable to cany it out on the stage.— r. A x. 
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65. line Itfl: and CHKONIOLB SMALL BEBR.— That is, 
score the reckoning in a tavern. lago takes up Besde- 
mona’s own word—" to make fools laugh the aUh<yii»e” 
Bat his meaning is that women at the best, are only lit 
to suckle children and to look after the house expensea 

86 Line 184: 0 my fair iirarrior/— Steoveiis thought 
that in this he saw some imitation of the French sonneteers; 
pointing out that Rnnsard frequently calls his mistress 
gmrrme; and was followed by Southeme, who imitated 
him But, as Furness observes, Southerne was not born 
till nearly live or six years after Shakespeare’s death; and 
it is evident that fair warrior refers to Desdemona’s de- 
termination to follow Othello to the wat% instead of re- 
maining "a moth of peace.” 

87. Line 191: If it 'wrrr now to die, itc.— This is the 
classical idea, that a man should die in the very moment 
of his utmost happiness; otherwise " call no man fortu- 
nate till he is dead.” Scholars will recollect the story of 
Cleobis uud Bito; see llawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 
165, IfKi. 

88 Luie 246 : a SLIPPER and subtle knave. —Slipj)er, the 
older fo»}ii of slippery {which F 2 and F 3 read), occurs 
not iurrequently. Compare .Siicnser, The 8hc]>heards 
Calender, Noveniber: 

0* trustless soite of earthly thiiiH!., and slipper hope 
Of mortal men. 

— SpchiiCTS Works, (flobc ed p. 45::, 

Kares refers us to The Paradise of Dainty Devices, E. 3: 

You worldly wt^hts that have your fancies fixr, 

On slipper hope. 

89. Line 259: papple with the palm of his jianp.- 
Compare The WiiittM*'s Tale, i. 2 115; 

But to be paddltug palms and pinching fingers , 
and Hamlet, iii 4 185. 

90 Line 263: an index aad obscure prologue 
Troilus and Oressida, note 8S. 

91. Line 282: qualification — I'his is the only passage in 
which Shakespeare uses this word; and it is here used I 
in a sense totally obsolete. Baret gives *‘to Qualifie one j 
that is angry. Tranquillum facerr ex irato;" and Hgam, | 
under appease, he gives to qualifie in the same sense; but I 
he does not give the sulislnntive anywbero in this sense. | 
Voder nppaiseuient Cotgrnve gives a pacification . . > 

qualifying;" and in Sherwood, 1650 (the English diet, j 
appended to Cotgrave), qualification is given, and as the j 
French equivalent, among other words, we hud miligor- ' 
tUni; and mitigation is rendered liy Cotgrave qualification, I 
Johnson explains the latter part of the sentence as - “not j 
to retain some bltteniess.” This, in spite of Mr. Furness’s | 
objection, seems certainly to be the moaning Togo's 
object was to create mutiny or discontent among the 
people of Cyi)rus, which should be composed only by the 
dismissal of Cassio. It is a curious commentary on the 
supposed oleveniess of lago that the senate should have 
chosen Cassio to replace Othello in the command — F. A»M. 

92 Line 312: If this poor TRASH of Venice, whom J 
TKA.SH.— The Quarto of 1022 has “whom I crush;” the 
Folio and the second (Quarto, "whom I trace.” The 
change, trace to trashy gives good sense. To trash a 
86 


hound was to check bis spee^t by placing on his neck a 
collar weighted with lead. X'pon the origin of the word 
in this connectiontiSkeat throws no light. Warburton 
read brack of Venice; cf., however, "I do suspect this 
tm«A ” ill V. 1. 85. 

93 Lines 314, 315: « 

I'll have our Michael Cassio on THE HIP^ 

Abuse him to the Moor in the RANK OARB. 

For on the hip see Merchant of Venice, note 82. [Ff. read 
"in the right garb but the reading of Qq. is generally 
; preferred, and is explained by gteeijpns as meaning 
“grossly.” that is, "without mincing the matter.” It 
appears to me that whichever reading we adopt the sense 
I must ho pretty much the same. Mr. Fuiiiess most in- 
I geniously and eloquently defends the reading of the Ff. 

I (to which Knight adheres), and says that he should have 
I expected "in a rank garb,' if we take rank to mean 
' "coarse ” Maloiic, wdiom Schmidt follows, thinks that 
' rank means here “lascivious;” and refers to the well- 
I known passage in The Merchant of Venice, i. 3 81, 82: 

till* cwc'., boiliji rittiA, 

111 tilul of nutuinii turned ti • the r.iiiiS, 

, with whicli we may comiiaie Cyniliehiie, ii. 5. 24: "lust 
j and rank thouglits and it is very possible lago means 
i to say that he will accuse Cassio, or itvther abuse hun as 
I "a lascivious fellow',” a sense which the next line, per- 
! https, tends to conlirm But rank may mean only “im- 
I moderate,” or even simply " gi'eat ; ” as in the passage in 
j As You Like It, iv. 1. 85- "1 should think my honesty 
ranker than my wit.” For garb compare Hamlet, il. 2. 
890; “ the appuiieiianco of welcome is fasliion and cere- 
mony: let me comply with you in this garb. ”—p A. M.] 

I ACT II. Scene 2. 

j 94 Line 3: tM MERE jierdition of the Turkish fleet.— 

I Mere, tlie Latin merus, soiiieiimes, as here, means com- 
I plete, entire; cf. Merchant of Venice, iii, 2. 265: 

Engag'd my friend to his enemy. 

95 Line C: his addiction leads Aim.— This is the read- 
ing of Q. 2, 3. Ff. have addiKon; Q. 1 reads mind. 

All anonymous conjecture quoted by the Cambridge edd. 
would combine the two latter readings as mind*s addic- 
tion. Shakespeare uses addiction in one other passage 
only, in Henry V. i. 1. 54: ^ 

Since his addiction was to courses vain. 

96. Line All offices are open.— The rooms, says 
Halliwell, appropriated to the upper servants of great 
families. Compare Macbeth, ii. 1. 14; so "Unpeopled 
offices" in Richard II. i. 2. 69, where, however, the idea 
may be rooms generally ; and see note 66 of that play. 

A 

97. Line 11: till the BELL have told eleven,— The refer- 
ence, probably, is to the watch-heU of the fortress. Cop- 
ceivahly, however. Shakespeare is here throwing in a 
touch of local colour, and the hell in question may be the 
one referred to by Dekker in Old Fortunatue, i. 1: "this 
fool that mocks me, and swears to have the last word, in 
spite of my teeth, ay, and she shall have it because she 
is a woman, which kind of cattle are indeed all echo, no- 
thing but tongue, and are like the great bell qfSt. Michaels 
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in CyptiM, that keeps mo^ twmbling when tnen would 
most sleep " (Dekker, Merniaid ed. p. 294). 1 hope the 
suggestion is not too far-fetched. ^ 

ACT II. Scene 8 . 

• 

98. Line 31: a brace of Cyprus gallants. —Andelocia 
in Dekker’s Old Fortunatvl, i. 2, has a ])oor opinion of the 
''oiirled^darlings” of the island: *‘l doubt for all your 
bragging, you’ll prove like most of our gallants in Fama- 
gosta, that have a rich outside and a beggarly inside, and 
like mules wear gay trappings, and good v<dvet foot 
cloths on tneir l^cks, yet champ on the iron bit of pen- 
ury- 1 mean, want coin" (Dekker’s Select Plays, Mer- 
maid ed. p. 310). [It is worth noticing, in this short dia- 
logue between lago and Cassio, how strongly the modesty 
and eleau-mindednoss o} the latter are contrasted with 
tlie immodesty and dirty- mindedness of the former.— 
F. A. M.J 

99. Line r»7: Three LADS of Cyprus— So Qq.; Ff have 
else for lads. Delius most ingeniously suggests that this 
may have been meant for Ls , the abbreviation for Lords. 
Collier’s Old Corrector altered it Uueh'es. Dyce, in his 
second edition, adhered to the Folio, comparing John, ii. 
1. 27(i: “Bastards, and else;" ie. “and such like;" but in 
his third edition lie adoftted tiie reading of Qq. It is quite 
possiljle that the reading of Ff. may be the riglit one; 
“three else" being equivalent to notliing more than 
“three others (besides Iliulcrigo) " 

100. Line 00: with flowing Compare Henry V. 
iv. 3 bb: 

Be in iheir/tartufijr cujjs frcblily reinenili-rM. 

101. Line 00: they huveyiveti me a rouse.— “A rouse," 
says Oitford, “was a large glass, in wliich a health was 
given, the drinking of which by the company formed a 
carouse." Apparently Gilford connected the words ety- 
mologically : really they are quite distinct. Carouse, ac- 
cording to Skeat, i.s the German garavs, “right out; 
used of emptying a bumper.” House, on the other hand, 
is (says Skeat) “really a Danish word; such a bunt (of 
drinking) being called the Danish rowza " Skeat's deri- 
vation, by the way, of carouse is given in Blount’s Glosso- 
graphia, s.v. For 7ouse cf Massinger's Duk(^ of Milan, i. 1: 

Your lord, by hi5> iiateiU, 

Stands bound to take his tvusr; 

and The Bondniai^ ii. 3 : 

We’U talk anon ; and then rouse! 

MassingerS Works, Ciinuinghaiu's cd. 
pp. 65 , III, and 647 

102. Line 68 — Steevens commented on the fact that 
Montano, who is described in the list of druinatis per- 
sona) given in F. 1 as Oovemour of Cyprus (that is to say 
befora Othello arrived), seems rather out of place in the 
present scefie, where he is taking part in festivity not 
very dignified. In Booth's arrangement of the play ho 
fSiakes Montano enter later (at line 123), just in time to 
see Cassio stagger off drunk. (See Furness, p. 129.) But 
Montano is necessary to the dramatic action of the scene; 
and there Is nothing unseemly In his Joining, on such an 
occasion, in a little festivity as long as it was kept within 
proper bounds, especially as he himself is perfectly sober 
oil the time.— F. A. M. 


103. Line 71: And let me the canakin dink, dink. — Halli- 
well-(Fhilllpps) quotes, from The Knave in Grain new 
Yampt [a comedy acted with great success “ many dayes 
together” at the Fortune], Quarto, 1640, by J. D., what 
appears to be a reference to this soene: 

I.od. Clinke, boyes —7'efua. Drinke, boyei.— 

Stuit. And let the caumkin dtnke, boyes. * 

He adds that “the song itself does not appear to have 
been discovered ” (see Furness, p. 330). Shakespeare treats 
old ballad snatches a trifle unceremoniously: is he by any 
chance here giving a free version of a song found in 
Thomas Kaveiiscroft’s Pammelia ; Music’s Miscellany or 
mixed Variety of Pleasant Boundelays, 1009? I repro- 
duce the stanzas as printed in the notes to BuUen’e 
ijyrics (1887), p. 191: 

Come drink to me. 

And I to tlice, 

And then shall vrt 
Full well .igr^e 

I \e lov'd the jolly tankard, 
rtiU seven winters and more; 

I lov'd It bO lonvT that I went upon the Score. 

Who loveth not the tunkard, 

He IS no hnnrst man ; 

And he is no ri^hi soldier, 

Tliat ioveth not tiic ran. 

7*cr/ the cannikut, troll fhe ranniktn, 

Toiti the caumkin, turn the tanmkmt 
Hold «a 7 i., ^ood son, and Jill m afresh can. 

That we maji qnujf xtioundjrom man to vian, 

Mr. Bullen docs not notice the resemblance which this 
bears to the Othello fragment, lago’s stanza, it may be 
added, was set to miisie by LiinUey in his Dramatic Bongs 
of Bhakspere, 1816. ’i'wo other compositiooB are men- 
tioned by the editors of the volume (1884) on Shakespeare's 
songs in the publications of the New Shakspere Society, 
page 52 Since writing the above I liave noted the refrain 
“tap the cannikin " in Dekker's Shoemaker’s Holiday, 11. 

3, wliere Lacy, disguised as a Dutchman, sings a stanza 
which ends 

T(tf> erns di‘ ratineken, 

Drinckc, Schone Mauiifkin. 

— Di'kker's I'lays, Mermaid cd p. at. 

[Ff. print line 74 thus (substantially): 

O, nKin's life 's but a bpan ; 

which, if it did not interfere with the setting of the song, 
is decidedly preferable to the reading of the Qq.— F. A. K.] 

104 Lines 79, 80 : jfour PANE, your GERMAN, and your 
swag-belli’d HOLLANDER. — llcferences to the drinking 
faculties of the three nations here mentioned are com- 
mon enough. Compare Merchant of Venice, i 2. 02, with 
note 61 to that play; and Hamlet, 1. 4. 17-20. So, to go 
outside Shakespeare's Works, Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
iii. 3 : 

In Germany and Holland, not serves ; 

And he that most can tfi ink, most he deserves ; 

— Tauchnitz cd. p. loG. 

and Heywood, Kape of Lucrece, ill. 8: “Thou shouldst 
drink well, for thou hast been in the German tears;" also 
sasne play, ili. 5, Valerius’ song— Heywood’s Select Flays, 
Mermaid ed. pp. 873, 384; and Sir Thomas Browne's Be- 
ligio Medici: 

L'Espagnol superbe, tit I AlUman yvro^te; 

Part Ii. section Iv.; 
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and Masainger’B Great Duke of Jlorence, IL 2: 

drtnA more in two hours 

Than the Dutchmen or the Dane in four and twenty. 

•—Cunningham’s Massinger, p. 231. 

Also Middleton's The Spanish Gipsy, i. 1. 6 : it 's os rare 
to see a Spaniard a drunkard as a German sober." 

105. Line 82: Is your Englishman so expert in his 
PRINKING?— A'xpert is the reading of Q, 1. Ff. Q. 2, Q. 3 
have exquisite. Shakespeare here and in the Hanilet passage 
(i. 4. 17-20) is satirizing the growing vice of drunkenness in 
England, a vice which many writers regarded as an im- 
portation from the Netherlands. See a ver}’ curious 
paper on Drinking-Customs in England in Disraeli's Curi- 
osities of Literature, Chandos ed. ii. pp. 202-300. Disraeli 
gives the following extract from Nash’s Fierce Fennilosse: 
** Superfluity in drink is a sin that ever since we have 
mixed ourselves with the Low Countries is counted hon- 
ourable; but before we knew their lingering wars, was 
held in that highest degree of hatred that might be. 
Then if we had seen a man go wallowing in the streets, 
or lain sleeping under the board, we should have spit at 
him, and warned all our friends out of his Company” 
(Pier e rounilesse, 1595, sig. F2). Camden in his History 
of Qin t'ii Elizabeth, bk. iii., writes to the same effect; 
likewise Feacham in the Coinploat Gentleman, 1022, p. 
123: *‘Eut since we had to doe in the quarrell of the 
Netherlands ... the custom of drinking }>nd pledging 
healthes was brought over into England ; wherein let the 
Dutch be their own Judges, if we equall them or not; 
yea, I think rather excell them ” (quoted by Furness, 
Variorum Othello, p. 131). 

For what follows the commentators refer us to Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, The Captain, iii. 2: 

Lod. Are the linglishmen 

Such stubborn drinkers f 
PUo. Nut a leak al sea 

Can suck more liquor ; you shall have their children 
Christen'd In inull’d sack, .'ind at five yetirs old 
Able to knock a Dane down. 

— Dycc’s ed. ii. p 267, 

Lilly speaks to much the same effect in Sapho and Phao, 
iii. 2: 

0 1 that 's a roring Englishman, 

Tf’ho in detpe healths do's so excdl. 

From Dutch and French he heart r the bel. 

—"Works, vol. i. p. 188. 

It may be added that a severe statute against drunken- 
ness was passed In 1607—4 James 1. chap, v.— the terms 
of which are given in the notes to Famivoirs edition of 
Stubbes’ Anatomy of Abuses, part i. p. 285; while for 
further information on the whole subject the reader 
must be referred to Hunter's Illustrations, vol. ii. pp. 
220 , 221 . 

106. Line 86 : to overthrow your ALMAIN.— Afinain = 
German, occurs veiy frequently. The following are some 
of the instances that 1 have noted, substantive and adjec- 
tive; Edward III. i. 1: 

to solicit too 

The Emperor of Almaien* in one name. 

— Tauchnltz ed. p. 4 . 

We Germans have no changes In our dances. 

An Almain and an upsprlng, that Is all. 

— Alpbottsus Emperor of Germany, Ui.i. 

Chapman's Works, ed. 1874, p. 397. 
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^'Bclavonians, A{7natnrutt6r%”(TambiirIalne,paTt IL i L 
22), and the same expression in Doctor Faustus, i. 1. 216— 
Bullen’s Marlowe|,i. pp. 112 and 219. The use wat not 
merely literary; Master John Newbery, writing from Goa, 
20th January, 1584, to a friend in London, seys: ‘*An na* 
tions do and may come freely to Ormus; as Frenchmen, 
Flemings, A2matn«"(Arber'sIiigiish Gamer, iii. 180). The 
word held its own in England till at least the e^ of the 
seventeenth century; for instance. Dry den in his Epistle 
to Etheredgo has the couplet : 

But spite of all these fable^makers, 

He never sowed nii Almain acres. 

— Ethcredge's ed. 1888, p. 404. 

Cf. too, Dryden's I^lay The Assignation, ii. 1. 

107 Line 90: I HI do you Steevens explains 

this as- “ 1 will drink as much as you do.” Compare II. 
Henry JV. v. 3 76, where Falstaff says to Silence, the 
stage -direction being [seeing him take off a bumper]: 
“Why, now you have done me right." 

108. Line 92: King Stephen was a worthy peer.— The 
stanzas are taken from a ballad entitled “Take thy old 
Cloak about thee,” which l^ercy printed in his Beliquos. 
Ill tlie reprint of Bishop Percy’s Folio MS. by Professor 
Hales and Dr. Fiirnivall tlie song appears under a dif- 
ferent name—" Bell my Wiffe"— with,tlie substitution of 
King Harry for King Stephen; and the editors remark 
that the dialect and general character of the piece imply 
a northern origin; also that it is really a political song, 
“a controversy between the Spirits of Social Kevolution 
and Social Conservatism ” (vol. ii. p. 821). 1 give tlieir 
version of what lago sings : 

King Harry was a verry good kf*;/^;] 

1 trow hib liose vost but a Crnw'iie; 
he thought th^ m lad. oner to decre, 
thf^rfor he called the taylor Clowiic. 
he wa ' king and wore the Cruwne, 
and th >ii.sc but of a low degree; 
itts pride thax. putts this cumtrye dounr ; 
man! put thye old Cloake about thee I 

— Ut supra, p. 324. 

The popularity of this old song is shown by the number 
of references to it which occur, (Jpmpare The Tempest, 
iv. 1. 221-223: “O King Stephana! 0 peer! 0 worthy 
Stephana ! look what a wardrol)e here is for thee I ” So 
Dekker's Ouls Hornbook (1609); “ his breeches were not 
so much worth as K. Stephen*8, that, cost but a poore 
noble” (Dekker’s Prose Works, Huth Library, H. p. 210); 
and Greene’s Quippe for an Vpstart Courtier, 1592. This 
last reference is worth giving in full: “I tell thee sawey 
skipiack,” says the laudator temporis acti, “it was a good 
and a blessed time here in England, when E Stephen wore 
a pair of cloth breeches of a Noble a Paire, and thought 
them passing costlye: then did hee count Westminster hal 
to little to be his dining chamber, and his alfhes was not 
bare bones. Instead of broken meat, but lusty chines of 
beefe M into the poore mana bosket” (Greene’s Work^,^ 
Hath Library, vol. xi. p. 234). Here tlie point of the 
allusion is obvious: the speaker pours contempt on his 
own times, looking hack to the old and happy far-off days 
when the world went so very well. 

Though possibly, as we have said, of northern origin, 
the song is not mentioned in Scotch literature earlier 
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than 1728, when it ie givei)|by Allan Aamsay in his Tea- 
Table Talk. The music of it. based, says Chappell (ii. 605), 
upon the old tune of Green Sleeve^ will be found in 
Caulfield’s Collection, vol. li. p. 08. 

As to the reading, 1 have followed the 1622 Quarto. 
The Quarto of 1030 and the /olio both have: 

Kin^ Stephen u/A and a worthy Peere, 

For the (pdundaut and, so common in ballad poetry, com- 
pare the song at the end of Twelfth Night 

109. Lines 113-120.— In Hawkins's Life of Edmund 
Kean (vol. ii. p. 300) will be found a most interesting 
anecdote of the {g‘eat actor, which shows how caieful he 
was to study his facts from nature, and also that be did 
not limit his interest in any play to the part which h>: 
played himself. Sitting,iTi the public room of an inn, a 
friend who was with him asked Edmund Kean when he 
studied ? Pointing to a man at the other end of the room, 
who was very much intoxicated, he answered, *•! am 
studying now ; 1 wish some of my Cassios were here.” 
Then he went on to explain that in this drunken scene, 
instead of rolling about ridiculously, (‘assio should ''try 
to stand straight when it was impossible, ” and he said 
that the only man who ever played this scene properly was 
Holland. Furness also quotes fntm Booth: " The tradi- 
tional 'business,' said to be Charles Kemble’s, cannot be 
improved upon, ^assio drops his handkercliief, and in 
his effort to recover it, falls on Ids knees; to account for 
this position to his companions, he attempts to pray. His 
clothes being awry, his sword has slipi^ed to his right 
aide, and this confuses Mm for a moment as to which is 
Mb right or Ms left hand.”— F A. H 

110 Line 135 : He 'll watch the HOKOLoau a double set. 
—We have explained this in the foot-note as Johnson 
explained it, supposing that tlie dial of the ancient 
clocks was, like ours, divided into twelve hours only; 
but Halpin, in his Dramatic Unities (p. 18), says tliat the 
Italian horologe had twenty-four hours upon its dial-plate; 
and Halllwell quotes a description by Admiral Smythe of 
an ancient clock similarly divided Halpin absolutely 
bases an argument on this with regard to the Time 
Analysis of the play; but surely, as Furness remarks, we 
are not to take logo here literally. I'his is the only pas- 
sage in which Shakespeare uses the word horologe, nor 
does it seem to he of common occurrence in the drama- 
tists of his time; Igit it is used by Chaucer and by Hey- 
wood in his Epigrammes upon Proverbs, edn. 1508. O.back. 

The deuill is in th' orotogr, the houres to trye. 

Search houres by the Siiniie, the deuils rliall will lie. 

The deuill is in ttC orologt, now cheere in boules: 

Let tae deuill keepe our clocks, while God keepe our soules. 

Steevens quotes from The Devil's Charter, by Bamaby 
Barnes, 1007: 

^ my gracious lord, 

By Sisto's horologe 'tis struck eleven, 

these passages and others it would seem that horo- 
Utge was always used of a clock and never of an hour-glass. 

111. Line 162 : I'll beat the knave into a twigoen bottle. 
— Qq. read “wicker bottle;” F. 1 hyphens the word thus, 
Twiggen-BotUe. Booth, quoted by Furness, says that 
this means “I will slash him till he resembles one of 
those Chianti flaaha covered with straw net-work”— such 


as Cassio probably had just been drinking out of; but 
this, though very ingenious, is a little far-fetched. The 
whole passage down to line 160 is printed as prose in Qq., 
but as nine Irregular lines in F. 1. Our text is arranged 
as in the Globe and in Dyce; but I must confess it seems 
ridiculous to me to attempt to aiTangc such a passage os 
verse at all— f. a. m. 

112. Line 164; 

Zounds, I bleed still; I am hurt to the death. 

fFaints. 

It is very difilcult to know how to print this line. F. 1 
has: 

I bleed still, 1 am hurt to th' death. He dies. 

Q. 1 has: 

Zouns, I l)leed still, I am hurt to the death : 

Q.2 

I bleed still, I am hurt to the death, he faints. 

F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 

r bleed sitiU, I am hurt, but not to th' Death. 

The omission of Zoww by Q. 2 and Ff. is of no importance. 
'I'he lUthculty is to decide whether the words “ He dies” 
at the end of the line iu F. 1 are really a stage-direction, 
wMch, as often happens, has got into the text; or whether 
they are part of the text, and are meant to indicate that, 
at this point, Alontuno, ceasing to act on the defensive, 
as he has done througliout. vigorously attacks Cassio. 
The fact that Q 2, which was most probably printed from 
a theatre copy oi the play, lias tlie words he faints in 
italics, makes it probable that the words “He dies” in 
F. 1 (printed lii roman) were originally a stage-direction. 
On the other hand, if, at this point, Montauo has fallen, 
half-fainting, into the arms of those near him, ii is diffi- 
cult to understand the reason both for Othello's exclama- 
tion in the iiexi line, and for lago’s speech (lines 100-168). 
True it is that the action is very rapid here, aud that 
logo might continue crying out to Cassio and Montano to 
stop, after all necessity for doing so had ceased, in order 
to emphasize his own zeal in the cause of order. But 
there is nothing inconsistent with what follows in Mon- 
tano, at this point, vigorously attacking Cassio. All that 
he says afterwards is that he acted in self-defence. (See 
lines 203, 204.) But this would have been equally true, 
even if he had been driven, by the violence of his adver- 
sary's attack, to drop a purely defensive attitude. As Dr. 
Furness remarks, it does not do to inquire too closely in 
a scene which depends so much upon hurried action; but 
I think that the probable explanation may bo that this 
line (164) has got out of its place; or, at imy rate, that 
*Tngo'B speech (lines 10G-16&) is intended to be spoken im- 
mediately after Othello's entrance; for clearly that speech 
cannot he spoken if one of the combatants is in a passive 
and fainting condition.— F. A. M. 

113. Line 170; Are we turn’d Turks.— In Hamlet, ill. 

2. 287, the phrase turn Turk means h> change eom^ 
pletely; so, too. in Much Ado, ill. 4. 67; cf. also Sedley’s 
Bellamira, iv. 6: “I will turn Turk, but I will avoid wine 
hereaftoi.” In the present passage the expression derives 
frq^h point from the following reference to the Ottomites. 

It is as though Othello wished to say— not merely have 
we changed our natures entirely; but by the change we 
have become like the very people who, if they conld, 
would do us mortal hann. 
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114 Line 173 : in CAKVE FOB his own rape.— Compare 
Hamlet, i. 3 19, 20; 

Ilf may not, as unvalu’d persons do, 

Carve /fir himself. 

'J'hjs is the only other passage in which Shakespeare uses 
this expression, which Schmidt renders “ to indulge, to 
do at a person’s pleasui'e." It arose from the fact tliat 
to cane for one's selfy/HR a thing one could not often do 
in Shakespeare's time; as a carver was to he found in the 
retinue of eveiy gentleman of any means, and at every 
ordinary, so that the privilege of helping one's self to the 
choicest morsels was not often enjoyed.— f. a. m 

116. Lines 179-181: 

friends all hat now, even now, 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Devesting them for bed. 

There has been much dispute as to the meaning of the 
word quarter here Johnson explained it “ In their quar- 
ters, at their lodging” (Vur Ed vol ix. p 320); but that 
it coulu not he. Malone correcteil this to “on oui* sta- 
tion,” conipariug Timou, v. 4 50-61: 

not a man 

Shall pass his quarter, or otlend the stream 
or regular justice in your i ily's boumls. 

Henley says that the quarter referred to “was that apart- 
ment of the castle assigned to the officers on guard, where 
Othello, after giving Gassio his orders, had, a little before, 
left him’’ (Var. Ed. vol. ix. p. 329). In support of the 
meaning given in our foot-note Schmidt quotes from 
Comedy of EiTors, ii. 1. 108: 

So he would keep/air quarter >Mth his t>ecl ; 
and he compares John, v. 5. 20; “keep good quarter and 
good care to-night.” Kecd quotes from The Dumb Knight, 
iii. 1: “Did not you hold fair quartet' and commerce with 
all the spies of CypresY” As regards the use of terms, 
Schmidt would render that word here “relation, footing,” 
comparing Lear, i. 2 171: “Parted you in good terms?" 
and again Cymheline, iii. 1 80: “if you seek us afterwards 
in other terms {i.e. as an enemy), you shall find us in our 
salt-water girdle.” According to this interpretation in 
terms would simply ecjual our common expression on 
term; but on the whole the meaning given in our foot- 
iKite seems preferable. 

116 Line 182. As ^ some planet had UNWITTEP men.— 
That the planets exercised a malignant influence was a 
common superstition in Elizabethan times, often referred 
to by Shakespeare; e.g. Hamlet, i. 1. 162: 

The nights are wholesome ; then m planets strike. 

So CoriolanuB, ii. 2. 117, 118: 

struck 

Corioli like a planet. 

Cf. Titus Andronicus, ii. 4. 14; and the use, still surviving, 
of moon-struek. 

117. Lines 188, 189: 

0th Ffoio COMES it, Michael, y6u are thus forgot? 

Cas. 1 pray you, pardon me:— I cannot speak. • 

Qij. read: 

How came It Michael you were thus forgot. 

But there does not seem any necessity for the past tense. 
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For a similar use of the ver]^ to be with an intraniitive 
verb, compare below, lli. 3. 265, 266: 

^ or, for I am declin'd 

Into the vale of years. 

Booth, in his acting copy, marked you here as to be em- 
phasized. In Fechter’s acting-edition the following stage- 
direction is inserted after pmrdon rm in tlie next line: 
Cassia speaks thickly, stops short, and then in deep humi- 
liation. We have indicated the pause in the {ext by a 
break.— F. A. M. 

118. Line 195: And SPEND your rich opinion.— That is, 
waste. Perhaps, too, there may be son^e reference to the 
technical use of spend as a hunting term; cf. Venus and 
Adonis, 695: 

Then do they spend their mouths. 

For (^mion=: reputation, compare above, i. 3. 225, and 
Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 1U2: “this fool gudgeon, this 
opinion." 

119 Line 206: having my best, judgment COLLIEP.— Pro- 
perly coined signifies blackened, as with coal; so Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream, i 1 145: “in the eollied night;” see 
note 25 to that play. The word is well illustrated by 
Cotgrave, who gives “ c/ia/‘5onM^r . . . to collowe, to 
bleach, or make black with a coal: charbonneux . 
coaile, full of coales: charbonn^. . . collowed, smeoied, 
blacked with coales. ' ’ Here the sense is ' ' having obscured 
my judgment " Qq read cuold, an obvious misprint ; 
while Collier's emendation, quelled, is quite unnecessary. 

120. Lines 216, 217: 

In night, and on the court AND guard OF safety! 

*T is monstrous. 

So Qq. and Ff. ; but this reading is vigorously attacked by 
Tlioobald, who altered it to “court of guard and safety,” 
an emendation which Malone adopted, supporting it by 
a long note, in v, Inch he pointed out that the expression 
“coui’t 0 / guard” was a recognized phrase for the guard- 
room, quoting from this very play, ii 1. 220: “The lieu- 
tenant to-night w'atches on the court-of -guard." He also 
compares line 167 above: 

Have you forgot all sen^f of place and dutyf 

in which Qq. and Ff. both misprflit: “ all place of souse 
and duty.” Certainly the slight transposition, which 
Malone so ably supports, is a very plausible one; and I 
cannot see that Steevens does much to support the read- 
ing of the old copies when he quotes bottom’s ridiculous 
line from Midsummer’s Night’s Dream, iii. 1. 192: 

I shall desire you ^niore acquaintance. 

Malone says that the expression guard of safety is non- 
sense; but could it not mean the “keeping watch over the 
security of the town?” Certainly the preposition on seems 
to support the old reading. Gowdon Clarke explains the 
passage "in the very spot and guarding piaffe of safety.” 
As to monstrous, which we have marked in a foot-note to 
be pronounced as a trisyllable, It was undoubtedly oft^i 
printed monsterous, and so Capell printed it. According 
to Furness (p. 143), " There is also a third spelling, mon- 
slruous, found in Surrey's poems, and in the Faerie 
Queene, I. II. line 366 ed. Grosart.”— F. A. M. 

121. Line 247: doth MINOE this matter,— That is, Umn, 
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extenvate the matter. W^may compare the French 
miirnTf mince = small. 

122. Line 254: Acad Aim o/.— Malone Aiought that this 
was a stage-direction which had gut into the text, and it 
certainly looks very like it. 1^ is exactly in the style of 
such directions as we find marked in the margin of MS. 
plays, which are generally^couclied in the imperative 
mood. Itiis not a very elegant expression in Othello's 
mouth, and better expressed by a gesture on the part of 
the actor. 

123 Line 263: / have loaf the immortal part of muin'lf.— 
It may be worth winle to point out how completely the 
scene through which he has just passed has sobered Cas- 
Bio ; after a brief spell of frenzy he is himself again, and 
feelB only too well what this terrible interval has cost him. 
logo’s speech may be compared or contrasted with his 
woT\lb in the next act, scene 3, lines 155-101. 

124 Line 268. there u more SENSE in that than inrejm- 
tation -Qq. read offence, which an anunynious commen- 
tator (apud Cambridge edd.) suggested was a misprint for 
ij/ aenge. .Singer adopts the reading of Qq., pronouncing 
the reading of Ff. “an evident mistake;” but surely most 
j iiumctitators would exactly reverse that pronouncement. 

' 1:^ ridiculing Cassio’s sensibility as to his reputation, 

} e says that itere is mure getm; i.e feeUng, in a 
'r. I > wound than in a wound to your reputation. 

i2’T Line 276: to AFFKIOIIT an imperiovh lion —.Some 
c iinmentators hiid tlmt this word does not suit the sense 
Staunton proposed to appease; but surely logo’s meaning 
is that Othello has punished Cassio to fright^ n the fiercer 
spirits in Cyprus from committing a similar olfeuce.^ 
F. A. u. 

126 Line 330: against any LAY.— For = wager, stake, 

see II. Henry VI. v, 2. 2(>, 27: 

C/// My soul and body on tlic action botli 
Vor^. A dreadful lay ' 

Compare, too, The Honest Whore, part J i. 4: 

Cas. I 'll wage a hundred ducats upon the bead on 't, that it moves 
him, frets him and galls him. 

Pill. Done, ’tis a /fij'. 

— Dekkftr, Select Plays in Mermaid ed p. io 8 . 

127. Line 358: They do SVQQ^BT.—Svggest, in the sense 
of tempt occurs noF infrequently; cf. .Sonnet cxliv. lines 

1, 2: , 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 

Which like two spirits do me still 

* 128. Lino 361: That she repeals him.—Vor repeal = re- 
call, cf. Richard II. ii. 2 49: 

The banish'd Bolmghrokc repeals hunself 

So Julius Cieaar, ill. 1. 51; and elsewhere. 

129. Line 392: And bring him jump when he may Cas- 
tio ^nd.— That is, “exactly when/' So Hamlet, i. 1. 65; 

at this dead hour,” where Ff. read just; and see 
note 11 of that play. 

ACT III. Scene 1. 

180. Line 1: Masters, play Acre.— Alluding to the old 
custom of waking people the morning after their mar- 


riage with a song or piece of concerted music. . See Borneo 
and Juliet, note 144; and as an instance in point compare 
the following from Lilly’s Mother Bombie, v. 3: 

Syn. Come, fellowes, 'tts almost day. let us have a fit of mirth at 
Sperantus' doore, a.ndjirve a SMg to tlte brtc/e, 

Nas. 1 bcleevc they are asleepe, it were pittie to awake theia 

And again in the same scene: 

Bed . . what shall we sing? 

Syn. The Love knot, for that's best for a bridall. 

Sing— morro7v,/atre br%de, anti ^endyou joy of your bridcUt, 
-Works, vol. ii. pp. 13 a, 133 . 

Kitson says that hautboys were the wind-instruments 
used. 

131 Line 2: and hid “Good morrow, general.”— Good 
morrmr, general, ought, I think, to he printed this way, 
though the marks of quotation are wanting in the Folio. 

132 Lines 3, 4: have your instruments been in NAPLES, 
that they speak i the nose thusl—lhis must be a refer- 
ence to the Neapolitan Pulcinellu, although in the earliest 
accounts of that old-world hero tlie extreme uasalism 
which we now associate with Mr. Piincli is not mentioned. 
Punch, by the way. does not appear to have found his 
way to England till 1662, when, 011 May 9th, Pepys saw 
“the famous Italian pniipot-play” in Ouveut Gai'den; cf., 
too, Evidyn’s Diary. August 21st, 1667. England’s most 
di.stinguislied expr-.ent of the “pity and tem>r” of 3>ulcl- 
nella was the ]\)weU whom tlic Spectator immortalized, 
March 16th, 1710. France hud its Jean ilrlochii, friend, 
patron, and possessor of illustiious Fagotin, le singe de 
Brioeh/-. .Shakespeare, I sui>poso, heard of the Neapoli- 
tan entertainment from some traveller-friend; or was he 
ever in Italy? fA very unpleasant explanation is given 
by some commentators of this sentence; but there con be 
little doubt that the allusion is to the nasal tone so very 
prevalent lioth 111 the speaking aud singing of Neapolitans. 
Everyone who has been at Naple,s for two or three days, 
aud has heard any of the national melodies sung in the 
streets,— such as the well-known Santa Lucia,— will re- 
member I 10 W disagreeable this msal twang is. Having 
been iiresent myself, during n long residence at Naples, 
at several great musical functions— as it is the fashion to 
call them— I can testify that this singing through the nose 
is not limited to the street singers ; it often mars one's 
enjoyment of music otherwise well rendered.— F. A. M.j 

133. Line 13: Ac desires you, OF all loves.— So Q. X; Ff. 
have /or hop's sake.— The same phrase occurs in Men'y 
Wives, ii. 2. 119: ” Mistress Page would desire you to send 
her your little page, 0 / all loves;" and Mids. Night’a 
Dream, ii 2. 154: "Speak, of all loves!" 

134. Lines 42, 43' 

I never knew 

A Florentine more kind and honest 
There is a pleasant sketch of Florentine character In 
Thomas Lord Cromwell, in the person of Frescobald, the 
merchant. It must not, of course, be supposed, that Gas- 
sio^ialls logo a Florentine, which would be in direct 
contradiction with v 1 89-91 ; he merely wishes to say, 
“I never knew any one kinder, even among my own 
countrymen.” 
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ACT llL Scene 3. 

185 Lines 12, 13: 

He shall in STRANGENESS stand no further off 
Than in a politic distance, 

Qq. have *'iii strangesV I'he Cambridge edd. record the 
very plausible anonymous conjecture strangest" 
Shakespeare is rather fond of the use of the word strange 
and strangeness in this sense. Compare the well-known 
line in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 102: 

I should have been more strangle, I must confess, 

that is, “distant;** and, more apposite to the passage in 
our text, II. Henry VI. iii. 1. 6; 

The stran^aiess of his alter'd countenance. 

136. Line 23: I'll watch him tame —See Troilus and 
Cressida, note 174; and to the instance there given add 
the following from The London Prodigal, i 1: 

]' faith, brother, like a mad, unbridled col!. 

Or as a ha-wk, that never stoop'd to lure : 

The one must be tam'd with an iron bit, 

Tht other nutst be -watch d, or still she 's -wild. 

— Tauclujitzed p 227. 

Prob^bl.5’ the reference is the same in Coriolanus, v. 1 50. 

137 Line 54: To snffer with Aim.— So Ff.; Q 1 has 
suffer with him," a reading preferred by Malone, Steeveiis, 
and many other editors. If it bo adopted there should be 
a semicolon at the end of the previous line The reading 
of Q. 1 perhaps makes Desdeinona's sympathy with Cassio 
a little more marked. 

138. line 70: Or stxtnd so MAMMEliINa on — Hammer 
to hesitate, is an uncommon word. Latham gives two 
good instances of its use: one in A World of Wonders 
(1608), p. 326: “ if ho stand in ariiaze and mammeriwj to 
hear such gibberish; ** the other in Brant’s Translation of 
Horace (1567): “when she daynes to send for him, then 
matnmering he doth doate" (ii 3). And to these Halliwell 
adds a reference from Lyly; “ I stoode in a gi'eat inamer- 
ing, how I might behaue myself” (Euphues, Arher's ed. 
p. 299). Wedgwood appears to treat the word as a cor- 
ruption of stammer, 

139 Line 90: Excellent WiiETOii ! — This is the reading 
of the old copies, which Theobald, Hanmer, and some 
others, quite unnecessarily, altered to wench Wretch is 
used still, in some parts of England, as a term of endear- 
ment. Halliwell (Archaic and Provincial Diet.) gives it 
as being still so used in Gloucestershire. Those who 
prefer mneh quote from below, in this play, v, 2. 272 : “0 
ill-starr'd wench /” 

140. Lines 01, 02: 

and when I love thee not, 

CfJAOS 18 COME AGAIN. 

So Venus and Adonis, 1019, 1020: 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain, 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes agatn. 

Steevens first quoted the above; aud Hunter, in his New 
Illustrations (voL ii. p. 232), notices this as one of jthe 
many passages in this play which remind us of Venus 
and Adonis aud of the Rape of Lucrece. Singer says the 
original idea is to be found In Hesiod’s Xheogony, where 
Chaos ceases when Love appears. 
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141 . Lines 100, 107: « 

HE ECHOES me. 

As if there^'vere some monster in HIS thought 
This is said aside. The Folio reading is far less graphic: 

Alas, f *1011 ecchos't me, 

As if there were some monster in thy thought. 

Delius follows the Folio; liCe Dyce, 1 have kept to tli6 
text of the 1622 Quarto. • 

, It is quite clear, I think, that Ford had this scene in 
! his luiiurs eye when he wrote the passages in the third 
I act (scene 3) of Love's Hacriflee, in which D'A vulos rouses 
I the suspicious of the Duke. Here, fo^instauce, is a typi- 
j cal speech: 

I Duke. Thou art a traitor : do not think the gloss 

I f)f Miionth evasion, by your cuniiuig Jests 

I Anti coinage of your pohriLiaii's brain, 

I i hh.ill Jig me uft ; 1 ‘11 know 't. I vow 1 will. 

Did I ttcl vote ^our dark abru/>fed ends 
I OJ -tvordi luiifspoket ' tveils, 1/ alt were knotvn 't 

I 1 \>ur sh yrt ' J /tie not ttiat ’! your jfi rds and ‘ buts 't 

Yes. y.r, 1 did ; such broken language argues 
More iiialtLT than ) our subtlety shall hide ; 

Tdl niL, ii.it ts'il* In lionoiir s seif 1 'll know. 

-~M(rm.iid edii. of Ford, pp. 358, 

There is much in Ford s drama that suggests comparison 
1 with Othello. 

I • 

1 142 Line 123: The g' re r'.* DELATIONS. —The sense 

! retjuired is “secret itiformaiions," cf delator in Latin, 

I meaning an itformer. According to Minslieu, dilate and 
j delate arc synonymous, and dilations is the reading of the 
I Folios in the present passage. It may be noted, too, that 
I in Hamlet, i. 2. 38, the Quartos (except the imperfect one 
of 1($U3) give delated, while 7f. read dilated. As to the 
i sense, no exactly parallel use of the word appears to be 
j forthcoming. In Bacon delate -to carry, convey; in Min- 
j shell's Dictiom.ry delati- =^to speak at large, ie. as we 
1 should say, to ddate. But 1 can see no reason tor sup- 
! posing that Khakespeare was unacquainted with the das- 
j sical meaning of the word: there must be many Latinisms 
I in his vocabulary which are not foumi in the works of his 
I contemporaries, 
j 143. Line 135, 136: 

i I am not bound to that all slam are free to. 

j Utter my thoughts i 

j Q. 1 has; 

j 1 am not bound to that all blaves^re free to, ' 

I Utter uiy thoughts? 

i (2. 2 has the same, except that it has a colon after thoughts 
j instead of a note of interrogation. Ff. have, by mistake: 

1 am not bound to that : All slaves are free : 

Utter my thoughts? 

The reading in our text is that usually adopted: but it is 
quite possible that the leading of Q, 2 may be the right 
one, and that Utter my thoughts may lie paf^ of the same 
sentence, that is: “lam not bound to do that all slaves 
are free not to do,” viz. utter my thoughts. * 

144 . Lines 140, 141: 

Keep LEETS and lauhdays, and in SEBBION sit 
With meditations laxcfuU 

That is, no heart is so absolutely pure that some unchaste 
thoughts may not be found in it. sitting, as it were, in 
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ooancil by the Bide of good and noble ideas. Shakespeare 
is using his favourite legal Imagery, which displeased 
Warburton as '^wretchedly forced ani quaint." The 
Court Leet was one of the Manorial Courts which were 
the outcome of the private Juglsdictions of Sac and Soe. 

To enter into Us history would be beside the purpose of 
a commentary; the judicionl reader may consult on the 
subject B||glit’B Histoiy, i. p. 70, or Feilden's admirable 
Short Constitutional History of England, p. 04; to say no- 
thing of Stubbs. Session, as in Sonnet xxx. lines 1, 2. 

When to the iesstous of Sweet silent thoiii^ht 
I summon up remembMiicc of things past. 

t 

146. Line Ih?: MVto steals nit/ ^mrse steals trash, &c . — 
The thought developed in these lines is simple enough, 
and to suppose that Shakespeare was indebted to some one 
else for it would be truly ridiculous. Still, os an interest- 
ing parallel, the passage which Hunter quotes from Wil- | 
son's Arte of Ehetoric (1;>85) is worth inserting; it is as I 
follows; "The places of Loguiue iielp oft for amplifleutiou. i 
As, where men have a wrong opinion, and tliiuk theft a | 
greater fault than slunder, one might prove the contrary ; 
as well by circumstances as by arguineifls. And iirst, he ; 
might shew that slander is theft, and every slanderer is 
a thief. For as well the slanderer as the thief do take 
away another man's possession against the owner’s will, j 
After that he might show that a slanderer is worse than | 
any thief, because a good man's name is better than all i 
the goods in the world, and that the loss of money may ! 
be recovered, but the loss of a tiiau's good mime cannot 
be called back again: and a thief may restore that again , 
which he hath taken from him, but a slanderer cannot 
give a man his good name which lie hath taken from him. 
Again, he that stealeth goods or cattle robs only but one ' 
man, but an evil-tongued man infecteth all their iniiids 
unto whose ears this report shall come " (p 126), See , 
Hunter’s Illustrations, ii. p. 283. | 

I 

146. LinelOG: 

It is the <iREKN-EY'D monster, which doth MOCK 1 
The meat it feeds on 

Green-eyed as applied to jealousy is a conventional epi- | 
thet, like the Latin li^dw; cf Merchant of Venice, | 
lii. 2. 110; we still speak of a pereon as being ijreen with 1 
envy. Elsewhere in Shakespeare jealousy is yellow; cf. j 
The Winter’s Tale, il. 3, 106, 107, and MeiTy Wives, i, 3. i 
118. Mock is difficult, and some editoi-s adopt the emeu- | 
dation make; the sense then is simple enough: jealousy 1 
Itself invents causes of suspicion, and, feeding on them, i 
grows gre.iter. Perhaps the idea intended by mock is, j 
that the Jealous man plays with appearances and signs j 
•which seem to him to point to evil much as a cat plays I 
with it« victim. Some commentators explain that the | 
meat it feeds dti is the victim of jealousy, i.e. the jealous 
man himself. What argues rather strongly in favour 
of iMke is Emilia’s diagnosis of jealousy in the next scene, 
lines 150-162. Still the reading of the copies is not im- 
possible. (May not mo<A mean here to " iin Itate, " ' ' feign ? ” 
Compare III. Heniy VI. lii. A 255: 

For moeJbine marriage tvitli a dame of France : 

and Tim. L 1. 85; 

It Is a pretty mod^ing of the life. 


It seems to me that mock in this sense is more expreistro 
tlian make; for it implies, what is trne, that jealousy is 
self-conscious, that it knows the food on which it lives is 
false, a delusion, not a reality. —F. a. m.] 

147. Line 170: yet STRONGLY loves — So Qq. The Folio 
has soundly, with which compare Henry V. v. 2. 105: "if 
you will love me soundly with your French heart ” 

148 Line 186: Where virtue is, these are more virtuous. 
— I'he sense appears to be: these accomplishments are 
accessions to virtue- -they add to tlie grace and beauty 
of virtue, as though Shakespeare had written: 

Where these are, virtue is more virtuous. 

149. Line 210: To SEEL her father's EYES up dose as 
OAK.— We have already had seel; see i. 3. 270. It is a term 
borrowed from falconry, seeXintj being a process which 
gave way to the more humane custom of hooding the 
hawk. Tiie word is used in Macbeth, iii. 2. 46: ** seeling 
night;” and again in Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 13. 112: 
"The wise gods seel our eyes." Cotgrave has: ** siller Us 
yeux- to seele, or sow up, the eyelids;” and Furness 
(Variorum Othello, pp. 76, 77) quotes from Turbervile’s 
Book of Falconrie, 1575, a rather gruesome account of the 
yiocess. Skeat connects with O.F. cU, eyelid, L. cilium, 
eyelid, eyelash, and celare, to hide He remarks that the 
word should not be confused with ceiling, which is iden- 
tical with CK'?= heaven, roelntn, itc, 

Cl(tse as oak does not seem to have much point, and 
Btauntou’s suggestion "close as hawk’s"— is certainly 
worth mentioning. 


150. Lines 227. 228: 

0th. And yet, how nature erring from itself,— 
lago. Ay, there's the jmtiit: as~to he hold with you— 
This passage is an extremely subtle one from the actor’s 
point of view. It is evident that lago interrupts Othello 
here, oagerly avaUing himself of somothlug more than 
his mere word.s, some gesture, or tone in his voice, which 
indicates that he is recalling some circumstance that tells 
aiiainst Desdemona's truth and loyalty. Booth says that 
in line 227 Othello refers to his colour, and adds that his 
father "indicated this by a glance at his hand as it 
passed d«>w^n before his eyes from his forehead." 

But it is doubtful wdiether Othello is not rather refer- 
ring in his mind to those strange inconsistencies in human 
nature, more especially in that of women; the incon- 
sistencies that manifest themselves often in evil deeds, 
which their fellow-creatiires, with their limited power of 
reading the human heart, cannot reconcile with their 
habitual conduct. In line 228 Booth gave what was, as 
far as I know, quite an original interpretation. Instead 
of making the words to be hold with you an apologetic paren- 
thesis, as they arc usually interpreted, he took them to 
refer to the boldness of Hesdemona with Othello, which 
was in direct contradiction to the character of her given 
by her father, i. 3. 94-96: 

• A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, that tier motion 
Blush'd at herself. 

This la an ingenious but surely rather a strained Inter- 
pretation. lago has quite sufficient to go upon if Othello’s 
9S 
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speech is explained as I have explained it above; and he 
wotild naturally preface his reminder that Desdemoua 
has rejected many matches with men of her own clime, 
complexion, and degree, with some apologetic expression. 
If the elder Booth’s interpretation were the right one we 
should rather expect nor instead of not.— f. a m 

161. Line 240: Set on thy io{fe to observe: leave me, lago, 
—This line reiiuires to be given with the greatest sigiiift- 
cance on the part of the actor; for here Othello takes the 
first step on the road to self-degradation, and he cannot, 
with his naturally frank and noble nature, do so without 
a feeling of shame. To set on his wife's confidant and 
friend to act as a spy upon her is a moaiiness to which, 
unless Ills nature had been poisoned by jealousy, lie never 
could have sunk. It is, i>erhaps, his consciiuisiiess of the 
contemptible nature of the step that he is taking which 
makes him so anxious, at this poiut, to get rid of logo.— 
F. A. M. 


162. Lines 2.50-252: 

\ote if your lady strain his enteriainment 
any strong or I'eUement importunity; 
V'oA mil he seen in that. 


Conipaie with these lines, .md indeed with the scene 
generally, the following cxtiuct from C'inthio’s story: " Ho 
(the ensign, i.e logo) determined to wait till time and 
place afforded him a fit opportunity for entering on his 
wicked design (t e. of making Othello jealous of Cassio); 
and it was not long before the .Moor degraded the lieu- 
tenant (Cassio) for having drawn his swui d and wounded 
a soldier upon guard Tliis accident was so painful to 
Desdeiijona, that she often tiled to obtain for him her 
husband’s pardon In the meantime the Moor had ob- 
served to the ensign that his wife teazed him so much in 
favour of the lieutenant, that he tended he should be 
obliged at last to restore him to his corniniMsirm. This 
appeared to that villain the proper moment for ripening 
his scheme of treachery, whicli he began by sajiiii:. ' Ter- 
haps Desdemona is fond of his company.' ‘And whyV 
said the Moor. ‘Nay.’ replied he, ‘I do not cliiise to 
meddle between man and wife; but if you watch her pro- 
perly, you will understand me.’ .Nor would he, to the 
earnest entreaties of the Moor, affonl any further explana- 
tion. These words had stung the Mtair so severely, that 
he endeavoured perpetually to find out tlicir meaning, 
and became exceedingly melnm*holy. AVherepon, when 
his wife some time afterwards repeated her srdicitaiioiis 
that he would forgive the lieutenant, and not sacrifice 
the service and friendship of so many years to one slight 
fault, particularly as the lientemuit and the soldier were 
friends again, the Moor grew angry, Jiiid .said to her, 
*lt is somewhat extraordinary, Desdemona, that you 
should take so much trouble about this fellow; he is 
neither your brother nor your relation, that he should 
claim so much of your affection ’ " {uf supra, jip. 290-292). 


I 


! 


I 


I 


163. Line 260: 7/ 7 do prove her llAOOAKD — Properly a | 
haggard was an untrained hawk. Often, however, ft was i 
used in a slang sense to mean a loose woman; so Courtall j 
remarks in She M-'ould If She (’ould, iii 1: “J protest, 
yonder comes the old haggard" (Etheredge’s Works, ed. 
1888, p. 161). See Much Ado, note 170 
94 


164. Lines 262, 203: • 

i 'd WHIBTL 5 her OFF, and LET her DOWN the WIND, 

To PKEY AT^ORTUNE. 

I borrow here Johnson's note: “Falconers always let fly 
the hawk against the wiifl; if she flies with the wind be- 
hind her. she seldom return^. If therefore a hawk was for 
imy re.asoD to be dismissed, she was let down the nrind, and 
from that time shifted for hei'selt and preyed dt/orlune.^" 

165 Line 206: into the VALE OF YEARS.— Gray, I suppose, 
remembered tliis when he wrote in the Ode oil Eton: 

Lo! in tlie va/f yean beneath, 

A gnsb troop arc seen, f 

“ Vak of life” in his Elegy has rather a different sense. 

156. Line 276; then this vo]\iLEl>plague -SecTroilus 

and I'rcssida. mdes 21 and 39.* “ iMake me u knight o' the 
fftked order." sajs a character in Wilson’s fine play, The 
Cheats, v 2 (Wilson s Wcrrkb (ed. 1874), p. 01). 

157 Lines 277 279: 

Desdeuiomi comes: 

It she he false. 0, then heaven mocks itself!’— 

I 'll not heltevr Y 

“ I)iv ine ! " says Coleridge ** The effect of innocence and 
the better genius ’ (Lectures on Shaksiiere, Bohn’s etl. 
p 392). 

T)k* siglitof Desdemona banished for a moment doubt 
and .suspicion; Othello is restiired to his better nature. 

158 Line 29(5: / 'll have the work TA O oi?T.— Here, and 
in the next scene, line IbO. take t.ni’ copy. (Yimpare 
M.iddleton’s Women Bew.iiv Women, i 1; 

.She intciuls 

T o fit fie ctU other v :>t in ii new Stinipler. 

— Mifidl' Scletl Pl.»ys, .NUrrnaid ed ]>. tt66. 

159 lane 3:i0: Xoi poppy, nor MANiiRAGOR.A ■■ Theie Is 
a di.Sbcrtation on the “herbe Mandragoras” in Plin./s 
yaturul History; it *‘eui'eth," we are told, ** weeping and 
watering vies;" aUo. “it may be used safely enough for 
to procure tsleep" (Ilollaml's Pliny, ed 1032, vol.ii. p. 2.35). 
.'^hakesiieare refei ^ to it again as a soporific in Antony and 
Cleoiiatra. i. 5. 4-(i; the Duchess uf Malfl, in that super- 
latively great scene (2) of the fourth act of Webster’s 
masterpiece, says. 

Come, VI lent dealli. 

Sene for tnandraiji'ra to ninfie me sleep. 

— Welister .mil Tourneur m the Mermaid Series, p sio 
and Burton includes “ mndrafre e . . md syntp of 
pojtpg" in liis list of sovereign simples for sleeplessness 
(Anatomy of Melancholy, pt. ii. sec. h, mem. 1, sub. 
ed. 388J, p. 4.56). Compare, too, the following: 

The Mnndmfie cald in lirccko Mandragoras, 

Some of liih vurtucs if you looke to know, 

The jiivce th.it freshly from the roote doth passe, * 

Purgcih ill! fleame like bUicke Htlleborus: 

'T IS good for patne eugendred in theiSes; 

lly wine made uf the roote doth sleepe arise. 

— Chest! r's Love's Martyr (A Dialogue). New Slmk^ro 
Sorii.ty PublKations, p. 82. 

The Sybil in Lilly's Sapho and Thao remarkB(li. 1), amongst 
a series of valuable precepts, “sow next thy vines Man- 
drags " with the idea presumably that the produce of the 
vineyard should prove more than ordinarily sleep-induo- 
Ing; see Lilly's Dramatic Works, Fairholt’s ed. L p. 172. 
Further references to the same purport will he found in 
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Hunter’s IllustratlonB, vol. pp. 284, 285. As to pnppy, 
everyone will remember Keats’ a 

sound asleei^ 

Drows^i with the/»;/» of poppies. 

—Ode to Autumn. 

160. Line 354: and oiECUMSOmNCB of glorious war i---Cir- 
oufmrfa)ioe=: elaborate detail^ “So singular a use of the 
word,” says Hunter, “requires something to show that it 
was not without precedent. Take the following from Lang- 
ley’s Translation of I'olydore Virgil, where we And that the 
Homans celebrated their dead * with great pomp and ctr- 
^Mmstance,* Fol. 122. b '* (New Illustrations, vol. li p. 280). 
Por another instai^o of this use (which, after all, is not 
i.0 very rare) of circwntstance, cf. ’i'ho Woman in the Moone, 
i 1.13,14: 

All these, and .ill their ciullcsse cirdimstanrc, 

Here 1 survey. * 

—Lilly s \\ orks, Fairholi's ed. vol. ii. p 

In Hamlet, i. 5 127, the sense is, “without any circum- 
locution;'' so again in Tlie Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 154: 

To wiiid about iiiy love vi\i\\ ttriumsfatue. 

161. Lines 35b-373. — In this passage Otiiello reaches 
the climax of his passion It is here 4hat tlie actor pro- 
duces his greatest effect; tliough the whole scene is full 
of effects most various and subtle Edmund Kean used 
to tfike hold of logo by the throat at line 359; while liootb 
and other actors def«Ted this action till line 368. It is 
better, perhaps, to follow Edmund Kean, as both the 
speeches, 359-3dd, 3(»8-.‘l73 are spoken in what may be 
called “tlie white heat” of passion. During the last 
speech Othello forces logo on to his knee, in which posi- 
tion tlie latter speaks the Arst two lines of his speech »ie- 
ginuiiig 0 grace, rising at line 375 It was at this point 
of the scene that Salvini. w hen m Englaml, roused his 
audience to the greatest entlnisiasin, but with all respect 
to that great actor, whose Othello was a performance full 
of beauties, I think that his reading of this whole scene 
was entirely wTong. He seemed to me to sacrifice much 
of the subtlety, variety, and intensity of all that went 
before in order to attain Ids climax here, which lie did by 
throwing lago on the ground and putting his foot upon 
him. and then starting liack with an expression of loath- 
ing on his face. This y’as very powerful, and to those 
who did not understand one Avord of the language Salvini 
was speaking, it aa'rs very effective; but surely, even in 
his rage, Othello would have too much respect for lago 
to treat him thus; when, in the fury of Ids passion, he 
has taken him by the throat and forced him on to his 
l^nees, it seems os if the next moment he is appalled at 
the effects of his own violence.— r. a. m. 

162. Line 386: HER name, that was as fresh - So the 
•Quarto of 1630; in Q. 1 (1622) tlie speech is wanting. The 

Folios give “ my name,” with a full stop after proof My 
niust, 1 think, «be wrong, because of the words mine omi 
two lines lower doivn, and because Othello would hardly 
APBly such vauntful language to himself. Moreover, the 
whole passage is concerned with Desdemona; the trausi- 
tion to Othello would be very awkward. 

163. Lines 433-435: 

Tell me hut 

Save you not sennetimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted with strawberries in your wife's handt 


It may be convenient to give here Ointliio’s account of 
the handkerchief episode; the vaiiatious from Shaken 
speare speak for themselves: “I have already said that 
Desdemona went frequently to the ensign's (lago’s) house, 
and passed great port of the day with his wife. The vil- 
lain had observed that she often brought with her a hand- 
kerchief that the Moor had given her, and which, as it 
was very delicately worked in the Moorish taste, was very 
highly valued by them both; he determined to steal it, 
and by its means complete her ruin. He had a little girl 
of three years old that was much caressed by Desdemona; 
and one day, when that unhappy woman was on a visit to 
this villain, he took up the child in his arms and pre- 
j fc'cuted it to Desdemona, who received it and pressed it to 
her bosom. In the same instant this deceiver stole from 
her sash the handkerchief, with such dexterity, that sho 
did not perceive him: and went away with it in very high 
spirits. Desdemona went home, and, taken up with other 
i thoughts, never recollected her handkerchief till some 
days after; Avlien, not being able to And it, she began to 
fear that the Moor should ask her for it, as he often did.” 
lago, having got possession of the handkercliief, tells 
Othello that Cassio had lioustcd to him (lago) that Desde- 
niona had made him (Cassio) a present of the “napkin 
^Hhello determines to question Desdemona; “if his wife 
had no longer the handkerchief in her possession, it would 
be a proof that the ensign (lago) bad told him the truth. 

J For which reason one day after dinner, among other sub- 
, jects, he asked her for this handkerchief. The poor wo- 
j man, Avho had long apprehended this, blushed excessively 
I at this question, and, to hide her change of colour, which 
I the Moor had very accurately observed, ran to her ward- 
; robe and pretended to look for it. After baviiig searched 
I for some time, ‘ 1 cannot conceive,’ said she, ‘ what is be- 
l- come of it! have not you taken it?'— 'Had 1 taken it,’ 
replied he, ‘ T should not have asked you for it. But you 
may look for it and this time more at your case.’ Leav- 
I iiig her then, lie began to reAect Avhat would be the best 
I way of putting to death hi.s wife and the lieutenant, and 
how he niiglit avoid being prosecuted for murder . . . 
The Moor . . . did all in bis power to prove what ho 
desired not to And true (i.e. that his wife was guilty), and 
begged the ensign to make him see the handkerchief in 
I possession of the lieutenant (Cassio). Although this was 
1 a diAicult undertaking, yet the villain promised to do all 
in his poAver to give him a satisfactory proof of this. Tho 
lieutenant had a woimiu in the house, who was a notable 
embroiderer in muslin, and who, struck Avith the beauty 
of Desdemona's handkerchief (which lago, I should note, 
had secretly left in Cassio’s lodging) determined to copy 
it before it should be returned to her. She set about 
making one like it, and while she Avas at work, tho ensign 
discovered that slie sat at a Aviiidow where any one who 
passed in the street might see her. This he took care to 
point out to the Moor, Avho was then fully persua Jed that 
his chaste and innocent wife Avas an adulteress, lie agreed 
with tho ensign to kill both her and the Ueutenant” 
(ue «tpra, pp. 290-301). 

164. Line 435: Spotted with strawberries.-— hs we should 
say, embroidered; cf. Coriolanus, i. 3. 55: 

What are you sewing here ? A fine spot, in good faith. 

95 
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163. Line 442: 0, (hat the elave had forty thousarid liveg. 
—We have the same idea in Locrine, lii. 1; 

The Hun shall die, had he ieu thousand tiws: 

And would to God he had ten thousand lives 

— Tauchnitz ed. p. 159 . 

Forty thousandy we may note, is merely an indefinite 
number; Elizabethan writers use four and forty in ex- 
actly the same vague way. Compare Hamlet, ii. 2. 160, 
161: 

You know, sometimes he walks/owr hours together 
Here in the lobby. 

Hanmer changed the reading to for hours, but the Clar- 
endon Press editors aptly quote Puttenham*s Arte of Eng- 
lish Foesie. laughing and gibing with their familiars 
fonre homes by the clocke” (Arber’s Kepriut, p, 307). 
Observe, also, Sonnet ii line 1 : 

When /orty winters shall besiege thy brow. 

The idea may be the same in one of Spenser's sonnets 
(lx.), Globe ed. of Works, p. 682. 

166. Line 447: from, the kollouf HELL.— So the Folios. 
Qq. read from thy hollow ceU, which the Globe edition 
prints, "'h. v3r8ion of the Quartos gives a good antithesis 
to line 44 ;) 

All uiy fond lovu thus do T blow to heaven 

167. Line 453: Like to the PuNTlO SEA, Ac.— Stcevens 
suggested that these lines w'ere based upon ihu following 
passage in Holland’s translation of Pliny’s JS'atural His- 
tory; “And the Sea PorUus evei*more floweth and run- 
neth out Into Proi)ontjs, but the sea never rctireth back 
again within Pontus." Holland’s translation was pub- 
Hslied In 1001: Otliello can scarcely be refeiTed to an 
earlier date than 1601; it is quite possible therefore that 
Steevens’s conjecture was ooiTect, and that Shakespeare 
did owe his knowledge to Pliny. On the other hand, it 
may simply have ijeen a piece of popular geography- 
one of the curious facts icjad’ted by some Elizabethan 
adventurer of the tjqie of 31r Edward Webbe The lines 
ai'e wanting in tho Quarto of 1022 

168. Line 460: MARBLE HEAVEN Shakespeare 

applies warble to the sky in three otlier passages, ’lirnon 
of Athens, iv. 3. 191; Cymbeline. v 4. 87, and, saiiie scene, 
120. The epithet is magnificent, and only the dullest of 
commentators would care to dissertate on the possible 
meanings which it could bear. Afilton’s “ pure marble 
air," Paradise Lost, iii 5G4, was probably a reminiscence 
of the classical and etymological use of the word =: glitter- 
ing; he may even have recollected Sophocles’ ** marble 
(f e. bright) radiance of Olympus” (Antigone, CIO). Mar- 
moreus is frequently said of the sea in Virgil. 

169. Line 463: you ever -BURNING LIGHTS above,^A 
variation on “ these blessed candles of the night" in Mer- 
chant of Venice, v. 1. 220, with which in turn may be 
compared Macbeth, ii. 1. a (see note 89 of that play); 
Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 9; and Sonnet xxi. line 12 

170. Line 471: And wUl upon the instant put thee 
—That is, test you; cf. Goriolanus, 1. 1. 232, 233: 

They have a leader, 

TuUus Aufiditm, that mil /ut you to't. 

80 Measure for Measure, iii. 2 . 101. 


171. Line 480.— Here, in the acting edition, act iii. ends; 
and act iv. comifaences with line 24 of the next scene. 

% 

ACT III. Scene 4. 

172. Line 26: Full qf citusADOES.— Hot a Venetian coin, 
otherwise Coryat would piilbably have mentioned it in 
the account he gives of the money current ^t Venice. 
According to Grey, the crusado was a Portuguese coin, 
worth about three shillings; it was so called from the 
cross stamped on it, and varied in value, according to 
some authoj'ities, from six shillings and eightpenoe to nine 
shillings. It is rather curious that Elizabethan writers 
should use in this way the names of foreign pieces; cl Old 
Fortunatus, ii. 2: “Sce’st thou this crusadof" (Dekker’s 
ITays, Mermaid ed. p. 328), Rfld The ^Vhite Devil, iii. 1: 

1 have houses. 

Jewels, and a poor remnant of crusadoes. 

—Webster's Plays, Mermaid ed. p. St. 

173. Lines 4G, 47: 

the hearts of old gave HANDS; 

But mr new heraldry is hands, not hearts. 
This is the passage upon which Warburton fastened as 
approximately fixing the date of the composition of the 
iday. He found here a satirical allUbioii to the creation 
of baronets by James 1 iu 1011. if i.. Vw'iy probable that 
this allusion only existed in Warburton s mind; for, as 
8 tee veils pointed out, it wjis very unlikely that Shake- 
speare would introduce any sneer at the honours insti- 
tuted by James I , a prince whom, on the contrary, he 
seems to have desired to flatter rather than to satirize. In 
Wanier’s Albion’s Faigland (edL. ir>9C. p 282) occurs the 
liue: 

Mv hand shall never iijive my heart, my heart shall give my hand. 
Compare also The Tempest, iii. 1. 89, 90: 

Fer . here 's tny hand. 

Mir. And mine, with my heart i« V. 

As Knight says, the new heraldry might simply have re- 
fen'ed to the practice of quartering the arms of husband 
and wife, or, as Dyce suggested, the heraldic term to give 
arm so resembles to give hands that the similarity of the 
two phrases might have suggested to Shakespeare the 
word heraldry, 

174 Line 56: Bid an EGYPTIAN to my mother pise.— 
Egyptian is, perhaps, equivalent to every common 
use of the word. So in the travels of John Eldred (“the 
first Englishmen who reached India, overland’’) we ha% 
a description of some Arabs whom he came across at 
Feluja: “ Their hair, apparel, and colour were altogether 
like to those vagabond Egyptians, which heretofore havc^ 
gone about in England ” (Arber’s English Gamer, vol Hi. 
p. 162). Again, in Randolph’s Hey lor Honesty, v. 1, Mer- 
cury sings: 

From F^ryPl have 1 come, 

With Solomon for my guide : • 

By chiromancy I can tell. 

What fortunes thee betide; 

to which one of the characters replies, “Well, thou art 
an arrant gipsy " (Randolph’s Works. Hazlitt’s ed. il p. 479). 
It is, perhaps, superfluous to note that gypsy is only a cor- 
ruption of Egyptian, popular tradition assigning Egypt 
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as the original home of the gygsIeB, whereas most authori- 
ties are now agreed that they came fram India. Ben 
Jonson speaks of “a Qypmn lady, and alight beldame/' 
in The Sad Shepherd, li. 1 (Works, Boutledge's ed. p.407). 
The association of magic wi^ the gypsies is common 
enough. 

176. Lines 70-72: * 

A SilBTii, that had number'd in the world 
The sun to course two hundred compasses. 

In her prophetic FCR’I sew'd the work. 

Here and in I. Henry VI. i. 2. 66 sibyl is used coiiectly 
as a substantive; iS Merchant of Venice, i. 2 110, and 
elsewhere the word is treated as a proper name. Fury 
is said in the sonnets of poetic inspiration, e.g. Sonnet c. 
line 3; so “poet’s rage," San: xvii. line 11 

176. Line 122: To fortune’s ALMS.-The construction 
of the passage is rather loose, though the sense is clear 
enough; (Jassio means that he will have to depend on such 
scraps of kindness as fortune may throw to him. Pope 
changed to arms; he must have foigotten Leai', i. 1. 281: 
“At fortune's alms. " 

177. Line 128: within the blank.— As we should say, 

“ within the range." Blank, of course, is the centre of a 
target. ^ 

178. Line 161: But JEALOUS /or they're jealous: 'its 
a MONSTER.— Compare line 160; the verso is a good in- 
stance of what one may call verbal irony. 

179. Lines 174, 176: 

and lovers' absent hours. 

More tedious than the dial eight score times J 
It is one of the love -symptoms noted by Democritus 
Junior that the lover when he is gone from his lady 
“thinks every minute an hour, every hour as long ns a 
whole day, ten days a whole year, till he see her again" 
(The Anatomy of Melancholy, part TIL sec 2, mem. 3, re- 
print (Chatto & Windus), 1881, page 555) 

ACT IV. Scene 1. 

o 

180. Line 1: Will you think sof &c.— The opening of 
this scene is difficult, and I cannot think that the distri- 
bution of the speeches is satisfactory. So far as 1 can 
understand the senes, it is this. lago has been arguing, 
with subtlest hypocrisy, that after all there may be no 
^arm in the connection existiug between Desdemoiia and 
Cassio; pretending to make things look as well as possible 
for Desdetuona. he fans the flame of Othello’s jealousy. 
Grant that there had been a kiss— will Othello think that 
any 6vil wan intended? Grant that there had been other 
things (of which he has told Othello before they come on 
the stage), may not these things have been done in pure 
innocence? logo’s part is, first to tell Othello that some- 
thing has happened, and then to offer a damning palli- 
ation of the offence; Othello all the while dissents. I 
would suggest some such arrangement as the following: 

Will you think sof 

Otheilo. Think so. lago 1 What. 

To kiss in private! 

hgo. {Irmically) An unauthAriz'd kiss. 

VOL. IX. 


Ofhelte. on to be naked with her friend in bed 

An hour or more— not meaning any harm: 

Naked in bed, lago, and not mean any harm 1 

T*h6 repetition in line 5 seems tome pointed. The k%8B 
in private and the naked in bed represent, I believe, what 
lago has told Othello before they appear on the scene, 
lago has been hypocritically suggesting that the incidents 
are blameless in themselves, and now Othello replies. As 
the text stands I can trace no sequence of thought. 

[Other commentators, Lettsom, for instance, and Delgh- 
ton, think also that these lines are not properly dis- 
tributed. Mr. Verity’s arrangement above is a very 
ingenious one; )>ut the question is, would it be effective, 
or even intelligible, on tlie stage? An audience can 
uuaerstand Othello answering such a suggestion as lago 
makes in lines 3, 4; but they would hardly understand if 
Othello spoke all these three lines, that is, from 3 to 6, 
that he was referriqg to what had passed between him 
and lago before the scene opened; at least the words not 
meaning any harm must be given to lago. All through 
the first part of this scene lago is suggesting t(» Othello— 
or more than suggesting, telling him as facts— certain 
things which Cassio and Desdemona have done, which 
most decidedly imply that there was a guilty connection 
between them, and, at the mime time, he pretends they 
aiiord no proof of guilt. He could imt have adopted 
any more certain me.'^ns of Inceusing Othello against both 
his wife and Cassio; for the very supposition that such 
familiailties were consistent with innocence would be an 
insult to his common sense. 1 think that it would be 
better, therefore, from a dramatii^ point of view, to leave 
linos 3 and 4 to be spoken by lago; but the words What, 
to kiss mprivaic'f might certainly form part of Othello's 
speech, the What especially being very awkward os com- 
ing from logo. The condition of Othello, at this point, 
must be borne in mind. He is on the brink of an epi- 
leptic attack, and, as is invariably the case before siioh 
attacks, he would find a difficulty in following out any 
consecutive line of thought.— F. A. m.] 

181. Line 21 : As doth the raven o'er th' INFECTIOUS 
nov8E.-^lnfectious=iifected, ie. where a sick person is 
lying, Tliu superstition here referred to is a very old 
one; many similar passages might he quoted; for example. 
The Jew of Malta, ii 1.1,2: 

Tims, like fJu sad /resa^inj^ raven, that tolls 

The sick man's passport m her holloio beak. 

—Bullen’s Marlowe, ii. p. 35. 

Again, Feele’s David and Bethsabe : 

Like US thtfa*al raven, that tn his voice 

Carries the dreadful sumnuns e/ our deaths: 

where, as Dyce shows (Greene and Peele, p. 460), Peele 
was really tnmsiating some lines by Du Bartas; and Web- 
ster’s The White Devil, iii. 1 : 

Flam. How croaks the raven f 
U our i;ood duchess dead t 
jA)d. Dead. 

—Webster’s Works, in Mermaid ed. p. 59. 

Compare also Macbeth, i. 6. 30-41. 

182. Line 87: that's fulsome.— Properly /i^rne only 
means abundant; cf. Richard 111. v. 3. 132: 

I, that was wash’d to death «lth/t</rewe v 
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Then cornea the idea of overfulnew and so of offeiudoeneia. 
See Merchant of Venice, note 91. 

183. Line 38: To coi\fm, and be hang'd.—Thii aeenia to 
have been a common proverb. Compare Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta, iv. 2: “ Blame not us but the proverb, co}^es8 
and be hang'd" (Works, vol. i. p. 253, edn. 1826); and 
again Halliwell quotes from Shirley’s Love Tricks (iv. 6): 

** Itnf. Did you hear him confess it ? Bub, Here ’s right 
confess and he hang'd now." 

184. Lines 39, 40: Nature would mt invest herself in 
such shadowing passion nithout some instruction. ~ 
Warburton proposed to alter instruction to induction, 
and he says that the state of Othello’s mind is compared 
to an eclipse when the earth is darkened by the induction 
of the muon between it and the sun. But surely this 
is very far-fetched ; although induction, in the sense of 

groundwork of fact," would suit the sense of the pas- 
sage well enough, if not better than instruction; but 
induction is used by Shakespeare invariably in the sense 
of ‘introduction" or “prelude,” eg. in Bichard 111. 
i. 1. 32: 

r'ots have I laid, xnducttotis tlangcrouh , 

and sam; i'iuy, iv. 4 6: 

A dire xnduetton am I witness to 

Some commentators, following Sir Joshua Beynolds’ ex- 
planation, w'oiild make Othello refer to Cassio's dream, 
ill 3 413-426 There can be little doubt that Othello 
refers to the horrible feeling of growing mental darkness 
and oppression of the brain which immediately precede 
an epileptiform attack. Nothing cun be more true to 
nature than the broken exclamations of this speech of 
Othello’s, which Pope, in his blundering nambypambyism, 
called “trash." One can see the unhappy victim, his 
whole frame trembling W'ith passion, his hand holding his 
head, into which, creeping from the spine, conies that 
terrible sense of numbness in the brain, accompanied, as 
it were, by a feeling of iiitensii mental distress, which tliose 
who have suffered from epileptiform attacks know too 
well. It may be as well to notice here that the stage- 
direction in the Folio, FaXles in a traunce, which is gene- 
rally followed (substantially) in modem editions, is not 
BO suitable to the circumstances as the direction in Q 1, 
which simply is, He fals downe. Epilepsy and epilepti- 
form attacks, which latter were not at that time distin- 
guished from the more serious disc'Hse, weie Ixith called 
in Shakespeare’s time “ the falling sickiiess;" a very apt 
name. The suddefiness witli which the unhappy sufferer 
falls to the ground in such attacks is one of the most 
characteristic features, and one which has led to fatal 
accidents in too many cases.— F A. M. 

185. Lines 51. 52: 

Jfy lord isfall'n into an epilepst/: 

This is his second Jit; he had one yesterday. 

The dramatic signiflcanco of this epileptic seizure, which 
Shakespeare now makes Othello undergo, has been almost 
entirely passed over by most commentators, except in its 
bearing upon the question of the Time of Action ol^the 
play. If we are to take lago's words here literally, they 
certainly cannot but confirm the other indications (see 
note on Time of Action) that a much longer space of time 
is covered by the play than is included by the dramatic 
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action. If Othello really kad an epileptic attack on the 
day before, it |is probable that some one besides logo 
would have kn^wn of it, and an interval of at least a day 
must have elapsed between acts ill. and iv.; but from 
Bianca's words (line 155 h«»low) “ What did you mean by 
that same handkerchief you gave me even nowV* the ac- 
tion in this scene would se^ to take place Immediately 
after the last scene (lii. 4); but, as 1 have said before, It 
js useless to attempt to reconcile inconsistencies of tills 
kind. Variations between the historic or actual time and 
the dramatic time must be allowed to a writer of any 
imaginative power It is only your monster of artistic 
propriety, who writes his verse with^he aid of a mathe- 
matical ruler, that can preserve the unities of time, place, 
and action But tlierc is a dramatic signiftcauce in this 
epileptic attack of Othello far^beyond any question of the 
lap-se of time Though Buckuell, in his Med. Knowledge 
of Shakespeare (p 274), says “ this designation (epilepsy) 
appears a mere falsehood,” with due deference to that au- 
thority, I would submit that Shakespeare’s description of 
epilepsy, or, to be more precise, of an epileptiform attack, 
given beie, is by no means untrue. When Caasio suggests 
that they should rub his temples Tago says (lines 54-56): 

The letlinrgv must h.ive his quiet course: 

If nut, he at mouth, aiul Ity and by 

Breaks out to savaj^i tuadueis. 

This is a description of two of the features of true epi- 
lepsy. In epileptiform seizures foawiwj (i< the mouth 
does not always occur, nor is there always complete in- 
sensibility ; but it is quite consistent with lago’s charac- 
ter and conduct at this juncture that lie should exaggerate 
the symptoms. In a temperament predisposed to epilepsy 
such mental agony and violent excitement, as Othello has 
lately gone through, would be very likely to produce an 
epileptiform attack, on recovering from which he would 
be perfectly senstbi.*, but would be in a more or less dazed 
condition ; so that he would be a much easier subject for 
the deception which lago proceeds now to practise on him. 

I have BiKiken in the Intnuluction of the injury done to 
the play by the omission of the greater part of this scene, 
which is absolutely essential to the plot, as it is the only 
scene in which Othello has any visible proof of logo's 
story. In tlie physical and mental condition, which this 
epileptic attack would have produced, there is nothing 
at all surprising that he should accept the demeanour and 
gesture x>f Cassio in his dialogue witfi logo, even without 
the strong confirmatory proof afforded by his seeing Des- 
demoiia’s handkerchief In Bianca's possession as safHcien^ 
proof of the guilt of the lieutenant and his wife. To say, 
as Ralvlni did, that this scene is “not in accord with 
Othello's character,” shows considerable misconception 
of that character. He is a man who habitually puts a 
very great restraint upon his passion; and the languor 
produced by the fit from which he had Just suffered would 
help him in restraining himself from any personal vioienco 
to Cassio. Nothing can be moie pathetic than the wave 
of tenderness which comes over his agonized spirit in the 
latter part of this scene, alternating as It does with almost 
savage ferocity. At last he loses his self-control and sense 
of dignity alike; and, in his outburst of passion before 
Lodovtco, he shows how much he is degraded physically 
and morally. 
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ACT IV. loena 1. 

lu apileptifonn patients Aere it ven often a lapse of 
memory more or less partial; and tho|{fh 1 would not 
insist on this point, it is quite possible that Shakespeare 
might have known that fact, and that we should thus 
account for Othello having, a%the beginning of the scene 
(see line 19), forgotten the iicidont of the handkerchief; 
and, again, though he says (see below, line l(i4): **fiy hea- 
ven, that should be my handkerchief! ” recognizing it in 
Bianea's hand, he says (line 184), in answer to lago: ''Was 
that {ie. the handkerchief) mine?" Nor would it do to 
insist upon the fact that homicidal mania is very often 
developed in persc|is subject to epileptiform attacks; but 
we may safely say that it was not for nothing that Shake- 
speare introduced this incident of Othello’s fit. for the 
physical strain to which J*'.’ was thus subjected would 
materially assist lago in the prosecution of his infamous 
design. ->F. A. H. 

186. Lines 77, 78: 

Whihf you were here O'EliwuELMEP ivith your grief 

A passion most unfitting suck a man. 

Q 1 has here '*erewhile, mad with youf grief;" the read- 
ing of Ff. and 2, winch we rotaiu in our text, is much 
preferable. But in the next line I’f have a curious mis- 
take, they read resulting Midi a man." an obvious mis- 
print The Devonshfle copy of Q 1 reads rnsutin^, while 
CapelVs copy and Q 2 both reail vnfittiug 

187. Lines 101-104: 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad; 

And his UNfiuOKisH jealousj/ must C(^N8TKUE 
Poor Cassw*s smiles, gestures, and light behaviour. 
Quite in the wrong. 

This is a hint borrowed from the tale; compare the fol- 
lowing: “He (Othello) Immediately went [to lago] and 
related what hud just happened [an unimpi>rtaiit detail], 
begging him to learn from the lieutenant what he could. 

. The ensign (lago) rejoiced much iu this accident 
and promised to do so. He contrived to enter into dis- 
course with him (Cassio) one day in a place where the 
Moor might see them. He talked with him on a very 
different subject, laughed much, and expressed by his 
movements and attitudes very great surprise. The Moor 
as soon as he saw them separate went to the ensign, mid 
desired to know what had passed between them. The 
ensigu, after many uslicitations, at last told him that he 
(i e Cassio) had concealed nothing from him. He says he 
.bad enjoyed your wife every time that you have stayed 
long enough from home to give him an opportunity” 
(nt supra, p. 208). The epithet unbookish here has been 
^ variously explained. Whiter (Specimen of Commentary, 
1794), quoted by Furness, after citing many instances 
vhere Shakespeare has compared love and lovers to books 
e g. Troilus and Cressida, iv. 5. 60, 61: 

And wide unclasp the /ailex of their thoughts 
To every ticklish reader), 

thought that unbookish referred to the Books of Love” 
and the *' language of Lovers. " It Is generally explained 
asr ignorant: but Furness points to the particular use of 
the word bookish in this same play (1. 1. 24), and he thinks 
that the word Is used here in some peculiar sense, as if 
there were “ Books of Jealousy” like Saviolo's Practise 


of Honorable Quarrels.” Perhaps the meaning Ja **hiB 
Inexperienced or simple-minded Jealousy, the jealousy of 
a nature which knew men from the study neither of man- 
kind nor of books." 

Ff. read conserve, which may very well be a misprint 
for conceive; but the Qq. read eonster, which, in Its mod- 
ern form of construe, is preferred by nearly all editors; it 
certainly suits the word unbookish better than conserve, 
which is meaningless. 

188 Line 108: Now, if this suit lay in Bianca's POWER. 
—Bo Qq.; Ff. read dowre, a reading which Knight, for 
some mysterious reason, retained. 

189. Line 121: you. triumph, Roman.— Manifestly the 
word triumph suggests the epithet Homan, which War- 
Imrton declared, however, to be one of the most manifest 
misprints in the whole of Shakespeare, and altered it to 
nigue; a proceeding which Shakespeare might himself 
have called a very roguish trick. 

190. Line 130: Save you scor'd me? Well —This has 
been variously explained. Johnson, for instance, says it 
means “Have you told the term of my life?" Others 
think that it means “marked,” os they “marked” the 
backs of beasts. Compare Ant. and Cleo. iv. 7. 12, 13: 

Let us score their backs. 

And snatch ‘cm up, as we take hares, behind. 

Others think that it means “ Have you scored an account 
against me?” The readings of the older copies are vari- 
ous here. F. 1, Q 2, Q. 3 read “Have you scoar'd me? 
Well." F. 2, F. 3. F. 4: “scoar'd me; Well.” Q. 1 reads 
"stor'd me well, " which J ohnson suggests may mean ‘ * Have 
you disposed of me?” 

191. Line 150: Befoke ME!— Compare Borneo and 
Juliet, iii. 4. 34: Afore me! 'tis so very late;” All's 
Well, il. 3. 31: “ fore we, I speak in respect ;" and Corio- 
lanuB, i. 1. 124, where Mr, Aldis Wright notes that 
probably it was a petty oath substituted for the more 
usual “fore God," in deference to the severe statute which 
was passed in the reign of James I. “to restrain the 
abuses of Players;" this act commenced with the words 
“ For the preventing and avoiding of the great abuse of 
the holy Name of God. in Btage-playes, Knterludes, May 
games, Shews and such like.” In consequence of this 
statute the reading of the Quartos is often toned down in 
the Folio; for example, in The Merchant of Venice, i. 2. 
121, where Qq. read 1 pray God grant them, the Folio has 
the milder 7 ivish; and otlier instances might be quoted. 
Probably it was for this reasou that Shakespeare used 
such classical asseverations as by Janus (i. 2. 33), by Jove, 
&c. 

192. Lines 139, 140: andfaHs me thus about my 

Q. 1 has “ by this hand she fals thus,” &e . ; the refiding of 
the Folio seems preferable, as by this hand is not neces- 
sary. It is evident from the next line that Cassio Is in- 
tenj^ here to illustrate by gesture Bianca’s action. 

Just below (line 144) there is another discrepancy be- 
tween Ff. and Qq. We have retained the reading of Qq.; 
Ff. read “so shakes and pulls me.” 

193. Line 161: such another fitchew.— For a foB ae- 
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count of this word see Troilug and CreBslda, note 29S. 
The expression ettch another is a contemptuous one 
which Schmidt compares to the German auch eo tine. 
Compare Troilus and Cressida, i. 2. 282 (Folio 1): “you are 
(tneh another woman. ” This expression is used by Shake- 
speare in three other passages: Merry Wives, i. 4. 100; 
Much Ado, iil. 4. 87; II. Henry IV. ii. 4. 276. 

194. Lines 184-186.— Qq. omit this speech, probably by 
accident; for, as Jennens pointed out, the catchword at 
the foot of the page is lag, which shows that tlie speech 
was in the MS. , though possibly it might have been omitted 
in the acting. 

195. Line 193: my heart is turned to sfoiie.— Compare 
V. 2. 63: “ thou dost stone my heart." Compare Antony 
and Cleopatra, iv. 9. 16-17; 

throw my heart 

Against the flint and hardness of my fault , 

WhiL'li, being dried with grief, will break to poi^dcr. 

There the nhoiight is too much elaborated; but surely the 
commentinurs go a little too far in saying that the pathos 
of the speech in the text is marred by the touch of real- 
ism. I '-•M'tke it and it hurts my hand." 

196. Line 199: she will sing the snvageness out of a hear! 
—Here again we have a closel> parallel passage in Venus 
and Adonis, 1096, 1006: 

when lie hath sung. 

The tiger would be tame and gently hear him. 

197. Lino 200: the pity OF iL— We may compare Mac- 
beth, i. 6. 6: “ the wonder of it. " 1 suppose it is an ordi- 
nary possessive genitive: the pity, or pitifuliiess, which j 
it (the circumstances) contains. Perhaps, however, of^ 
concerning, about; cf. Measure for Measure, ii. 3 42: **’Tis 
pity o/him." See Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar, p 114 

198 Lines 209, 210: If you are so fond over her iniquity, 
give her PATENT to offend.^ Malone compares Edwaid IIL 
(1596), ii. 1. 426: 

Why then give .sin a passport tn offend. 

199. Lines 227, 228: 

Something from Venice, sure. ’TisLodovico 
Come from the duke. 

The reading in our text is from the Qq with Theobald’s 
punctuation as adopted by the Cambridge edd. F. 1 reads: 

I warrant something from Venice, 

T is Ijidmttco, this, conies from the Duke, 

Sec. your wife 's with him 

The other Ff. read the same except that F. 2 has a comma 
after Lodovico, which F. 3, F. 4 retain, but have no comma 
after this. 

200. Line 229: 

Lod. Save you, worthy general ! 

0th. With all my heart, sir. 

Q. 1 here has: “ God save the worthy general.” The read- 
ing in our text is that of the other Qq. and Ff. The 
omission of the word God was made simply on account of 
the act of James I. so often alluded to, and is of inf im- 
portance, as the expression Save you! is merely elliptical , 
for **Ood save yon!" The difficulty here is how we are • 
to take Othello's answer. Malone says that Othello spoke | 
with no relation to what Lodovico had Just said; hut 
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Steevens and otter commeAiton explain Ottello’a words 
as welcoming ‘^.he pious wisli expressed on his behalf;^* 
and they compare Measure for Measure, il. 2. 167, where, 
in answer to Isabella’s wish, “ Heaven keep your honour 
safe 1 *’ Angelo says “ AmeiC! ” 

201 Line 245: 0th. Are ii'tscf— In Fechter’s acting 
edition this speech is given to logo, with the qtnge-direc- 
tion that he “seizes the arm of Othello across the table." 
Tliis certainly seems to be, unlike most of Fechtcr’s 
emendations, a most sensible suggestion. The speech, 
one cannot but feel, is out of place in Othello’s mouth, 
and can have very little signiticance ibming from him, aa 
Desdeinona has evidently turned round to Lodovico again 
after Othello's last furious exclamation; and it is quite in 
keeping witl) lago's hypocritical assumption of honesty 
that he should attempt to recall Othello here to his better 

8t‘lf.— P. A. M. 

202 Line 2.')1: 0th. Dcpi'L' [Striking her.]— The stage- 
directum was added by Theobald, and is justified by what 
Lodovico says imlow (line 283): “ What, strike his trifel'* 
This is one of the most painful incidents in the whole 
play. In the hands of 8alvini it became absolutely brutal; 
for be used to strike Desdeinoua with bis hand on the 
face: but most actors are content to strike her with the 
paper which Othello holds in hi.s hand, and which he has 
been biting m his rage on hcaiing tlnit Oussio is to 8ii|>er- 
sede him hi his command. 

203 Line 257: Mach drojt she FALbs woulti prove a CRO- 
coblLE — For the active use of “ to fall" compare Lucrece, 
1551; 

I* or every tear heja/ts a Trojan blcerts 
Shakespeare here alludes to the fabulous account of eroeo- 
diles cuiTent in his time In Bullokar's English Expositor, 
one of the earliest Fnglish dictionaries (edn. 1016), tie fiud 
the following (quoted by Malone): " It is written, that he 
will weep over a dead man’s head when he hath devoured 
the body, ftiid then will eat up the head too. Wherefore 
in Latiii there is a proverbe, crocodili lachnjinoe, croco- 
dile’s tears, to signifle such tears are fained, and spent 
only with intent to deceive; or doe harm." 

204 Line 209: / am commanded HOME.— So Ff ; Q. 1 has 
here. 

206. Line 274: Goats and monkeys!— Thie may be a re- 
collection of lago’s speech above, iiL 3. 403: 

Were they ns prime siS£-oats, as hot as tnonk^s 

206 Line 280: is he not light qf braint—hB we say\ 
light-headed. Compare Hamlet, ii. 2. 148, 140: 

Thence to ,a w.itch, thence into a weakness, 

Thence to a lifiht7ieis * 

ACT IV. Scene 2. 

207. Line 18: the purest of their WIVES.— So Ff. ; Q 1 has 
“ the purest of their sex." 

208. Line 22: A CLOSET -LOCK -AND -KEY qf vUlanous 
secreft.— Compare Henry V. ii. 2. 90: 

Tliou that didst hear the key of all wy counsels 

[Malone was the first to observe on tbe dlfflculty of de- 
ciding where this scene is supposed to take place. Line 28, 
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where Othello tellB Bmilla jo shut the door, indicates 
that it is in a room in Othello's castla On the other 
hand, line 171, lago says to Desdemona, 'foo in, and weep 
not,” which Malone tliought might Indicate that the scene 
was without the castle ; but surely Oo in means nothing 
more than ‘*Oo into youi* o\^ room." But the appear- 
ance of Boderigo here in tlhe same scene is perhaps a 
greater difficulty; for, after what had occurred in the 
first act. Koderigo would not be likely to visit Othello or 
to venture into his house; but, as Cowden Clarke pointed 
out, we must remember that Roderigo is partially dis- 
guised, and that also, as the guard-room was in the castle, 
it was very natural ibhat Roderigo should go there to look 
for lago. The residence of Othello would seem to have 
been in a public and not in a private building; in fact, 
merely a portion of the chfuf fortiftod place in the town. 
—F. A. M.l 

209. Line 24 Pi’ay, chuck, come hither.— The word is 
used much in the same bitterly ironical way by Macbeth, 
lii. 2. 44-46: 

Lady M. What s to be (lone ? 

Much He innocent of the knowledge, 'dearest thuckt 
Till thou applaud the deed 

210. Lines 14, 55: 

The fixed figure for THE TIME, Fon scorn, 

To point hU slow and moving Jinyei at 
As to the second line; the Folio reading and moving 
seems to me far more vivid and realistic than the tin- 
moving of the Quarto of 1622 In the first line the Quartos | 
read time of scorn; the Folio has time of Sco^ne, einplm- | 
sizing more clearly the fact that Scorn is iiersonified. I 
Tlie Globe editors mark the line as corrupt, and 1 confess 
time of scorn conveys no meaning to me T have ventured, 
therefore, much as [ dislike tampering with the text, to 
introduce a slight emendation. As the couplet now 
stands the sense is simple. The use of time where we 
should say the tunes, ie the present age, is common 
enough; cf. Hunter's Illustrations, ii. 240. Hniiter, by 
the way, is commenting on Hamlet, iii 1 70: 

For wlio would hear the wliips and srorm >'/ fttuf. 

Is it an absolutely impOwSible idea that what Shakespeare 
really wrote in the present passage was, 

The fixed figure for the scorn of tiwft 

At any rate the Hamlet line is worth remembering in 
connection with thA wTll-known crux, although the edi- 
tors do not seem to have noted tlie point, if point it he. 
•Scholars, of course, will recollect Horace's monstrari 
digito preetereuntium. [I believe that Mr. Verity’s con- 
jecture, the scorn of time (an emendation, by the way, 
which was first suggested by Malone), is the right reading. 

It is the simplest alteration, and is strongly supported by 
tlie line quoted from Hamlet, iii. 1. 70: *’the whips and 
scorns of time.*' All the old copies agree in reading the 
time qf scorn; but the two words may easily have been 
misplaced. If we adhere to the reading of the old copies, 
we must accept Steevens’s explanation that the time of 
scorn is an expression here like, the hour of death,” the 
idea being taken from a clock. This speech is so pathetic 
and BO exquisitely musical, that one resents the occur- 
rence in it of any difficulty or obscurity.— F. A. M.] 


211. Line 68: Who art so LOVEIT-FAIR.— I have ventured 
to treat lovely fair as a compound. Compare : 

Play'd with a boy so Idvelyfmr and kind. 

—Hero and Leender, Second Sestiad, 195, 
Bullen's Marlowe, iii. p. 31. 

212. Line 71, 72: 

Was this fair paper, this most goodly hook, 

Made to write ‘'whore" upon} 

Massinger must have had these lines in his memory when 
he wrote the following passage in the Emperor of the 
East, iv. 5: 

Can you think 

This masterpiece of heaven, this precious vellum, 

Of such a purity and virgin whiteness, 

Could be design'd to have perjury and whoredom. 

In capital letters, writ upon it. 

—Massinger's Works, Cunningham's ed. p. 345. 

The speaker, it should be added, in the extract is the 
jealous husband; he points to the face of his wife, whom 
he suspects of being unfaithful. 

213 Line 72: What committed !— An offensive double 
entente; in fact, as Polouius would say, *‘a vile phrase.” 
Compare Lear, iii. 4 84. 

214. Line 78: The BAWDY WIND, that KISSES dU it meets. 

- Compare Merchant of Venice, il 6. 16: 

Hugg'd and embraced by the strumfet wind. 

We have, too, " the wanton wind" in Midsummer iKTlght’s 
Dream, ii. 1. 129. 

215. Line 144: Speak within door.— Johnson explained 
this phrase, "Do not clamour so as to bo heard beyond 
the house perhaps we might paraphrase it nearer, thus; 
"Do not speak so loud as to be heard outside the room.” 
Qq. have "Speak within (lores f It is very important to 
lago that Othello should not liear this speech of his good 
wife ; or, even at the last moment, his eyes might have 
been opened to the treachery of his "honest” ancient. 

216. Line 153: Either in DISCOURSE OF THOUGHT or 
ACTUAL i)fi^T>.~-Discourse of thought must be equivalent 
to though t, the natural antithesis to acfion(" actual deed ”). 
So in Macbeth, v. 1. 12, wc find “ actual performances 
what Lady Macbeth does, her walking in her deep and 
so forth, placed in contrast with what she says. The 
exact shade of meaning which the poet wished discourse 
to bear in such a phrase as discourse qf thought it Is 
impossible to determine; we may compare, liowever, the 
parallel expressions “discourse of reason” in Hamlet, 
i. 2. 150, and Troilus and Cressida, ii. 2. 116. See note 120 
on the latter play. It should be observed that in the 
present passage Q. 2 and Q 3 read “ or thought,” a varia- 
tion for which, I think, there is nothing to be said. 

217. Line 160: And his unkindness may DEFEAT my life. 
— For de/(Wif” destroy, cf. Sonnet Ixi. 11: 

Mine own true love tliai doth my rest defeat; 

and for the substantive in same sense, Hamlet, ii. 2. 597, 
508: 

Upon whose property and most dear life 
A damn’d dtftat was made. 

De/eat is simply the French dAfaire^tfi undo, render 
void: so that Shakespeare is using the word in its strict 
signifleation. 
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act IV. Scene 2. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT IV^ Scene 3. 


218. Line 187: And he doeerOHIDl WITH you.— Ff. omit 
this line. Compare Sonnet cxi. 1: 

0 , for my sake do you TuUh Fortune chide. 

Baret (Alvearie, 1578) gives “To complaine, to make a 
qiiarrell, to chide with one for a thing.” 

219. Line 192: sudden respect and acquaintance.— 
This is the reading of Ff. and Q- 2; Q 1 has acquittance, 
which some edd. prefer; the meaning being “requital." 

220 Lines 196, 197 : NAV, I THINK it is scurvy, and 
begin to find myself fobh’ii in it. —We have followed the j 
reading of Ff.; Q 1 has this hand, i say ’tis ver} | 
scurvy;’’ Q 2, Q. 8 : “I say 'tis very scurvy.” Fobh'd 
- deluded, cheated It seems to me best to print tins, tlie 
ordinary form of the word, though the Quartos and Folios 
all give In II. Henry IV. ii. 1. 37. we hKvefuhb'd 
The word is common enough; of. Coriolanua i. 1. 97, and 
The Ijondon Prodigal i. 1: ! 

What doth he think to off hib posterity with paradoxes! j 

Tauchnitzed p 225. | 

221. Line 229: he goes into MAURITANIA. — “Othello,’ 
says Hunter (IJlustrations, ii. pp. 280, 281), “is to be ; 
regardpil as a Moor in tiie proper sense of the word, a 1 
native of the northern coast of Africa towards the west.” | 
Cpon this point, however, see the Introduction, p 12. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

222. Line 23: Good FAITH, how foolish are our minds!— 
This is the usually-adopted reading. The Folios liaveyood 
father. 

223. Lines 28, 29: 

she had a song of “ WILLOW;" 

An old thing. 

Upon the subject of this old ballad I shall venture to 
“ convey " Mr. Chappell's remarks “ The song,” he says, 
“of Oh! wUlow, willow, which Desdemona sings in the 
fourth act of Othello, is contained in a MS. volume of 
songs, with accompaniment for the lute, in the British 
Museum (Addlt MSS. 15. 117). Mr. IlalliwelM’hillipps 
considers the transcript to have been made about the 
year 1633; Mr. Oliphaut (who catalogued theuiusical MSS ) 
dates it about 1600; but the manuscript undoubtedly 
contains songs of an earlier time, such as— 

0 death ’ rock me asleeii, 

Dring me to quid rest. Ac , 

attributed to Anne Boleyn, and which Sir John Hawkins 
found in a MS. of the reign of Henry VIII. The song of 
Willow, wUl&w, is also found in the Koxburghe Ballads, 
i. 54; and was printed by Percy from a copy in the Pepys 
collection, entitled *A Lover's Complaint, being Forsaken 
of his Love; to a pleasant tune ’ ” (Popular Music of the 
Olden Time, vol. i. p. 206). Mr. Chappell prints the 
music of the song, subsequently (p 774) observing that 
the music at any rate must be older than 1600, since it is 
found in the Lutebook (dated 1583) of Thomas Dallis, 

A Cambridge musician of the time. As to the bui^fien, 
Willow, willow, it was a favourite one in sixteenth-cen- 
tury songs. There is, for instance, a song by John Hey- 
wood (famous for his rather dreary Interludes), which is 
printed in a volume entitled The Moral Play of Wit and 
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Science, p. 86 (Old Shakespeifre Society Publications, 1848), 
and which has tfie following burden : 

All a green willow ; willow, willow, willow ; 

All a green willow, is my garland. 

Again, Mr. Chappell (p 20(B quotes a stanza of a ballad in 
A Oorgious Gallery of GoUaut Inventions (1578), which 
commences thus : ^ 

My love, wiiat disliking in me do you find. 

Sing all of green willow j 
That on such a sudden you alter your mindf 
Sing willow, willow, willow. 

Compare too The Two Noble Kinsmen, iv. 1. 79, 80: 

Then she sung i> 

Nothing but "willow, willow, willow,” 

— Dyccs He.iuinont A ITetcher, vol xi. p. 40J, 

and Middleton's Blurt, Mast^, Constable, i. 1. 206. 

shall Caniillo then sing " willow, willow, willow?” 

— Rulleu's Middleton, vol. i, p 14. 

and MasBingur's Maid of Honour, v. I; 

You may cry Wtlltm-, vtiLnv! for your brother. 

—Works, Cumiitighdiirs cd p J78 

To turn now to another point - the Pepysiau version of 
the song, in which, hy the way, the speaker of the stanzas 
is not the deserted lady, bnt a forsaken lover. The ballad 
is far too long for insertion here: 1 will give, however, tho 
stanzas which correspond to those \ung h> Besdeniona; 

A poore soule sat sighing umlcT .1 ‘.iraiiii,i(. tree, 

• > willow, willow, willow ' 

With his hand on his bosom, Ins head on ho knee; 

O willow, willow, willow ! 

O willow, willow, willow* 

Sing, O the greene willow shall be niy garland. 

The cold streatne r.an nim, his eyes \%ept apace, 

0 willowr, A<* 

The s.ilt tears 5.11 from him, which drowned his face; 
s'* willow, Ac 

Sing, O th- grv.’ciie willow, Ai 
The iMile birds s..rc* by him, made i.iuie bv his mones; 

O willow Ac. 

The soft tears fell from him, which softened the stones 
O willow, Ac 

Sing, O the greene willow. .Vc 
Let nobody blame me, her scones I do prove ; 
f) wilIow’, Ac. 

She was borne to lx* fair; I, to die for her love; 

O Willow, Ac. 

Sing 0 the greene willow, Ac 

This extract, to repeat myself, is from the ballofl as given 
by Percy from the original in the Pepysiau collection 
(see the Keliques of Ancient Poetry, Gilflllan's ed. vol. f. 
pp 158, 169). The variations from Shakespeare’s version 
need not be pointed out; ft is probable that the Pepysiau 
ballad was a popular reimpressioD (dating, saysllimbault, ^ 
from Charles 11. 's reign ; from Charles L's reign, says 
Collier, 1646-1650) of an old Elizabethan original ; and 
this would explain tho fact that the version quoted by 
Chappell fi-om the MS. volume of music in the Britlsli 
Museum, the version printed by Percy, and the fragmen- 
tary quotations that occur in the play, are all different, 
each, perhaps, l>eing a more or less approximate repro- 
duction of some lost original. Another point in connec- 
tion with this ballad. In the volume of Shakespeare's 
songs edited by Dr. Fumlvall and Mr. Stone for the 



ACT IV.«Scene 8. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


New Shakspere Society (18C^). we are informed (page 68) 
that at least eleven aettinga of what |)eademona sings 
are known. The list includes three notuble versions: by 
Lindley, in his Dramatic Songs of Shakspere, 1816; by 
Bishop, ‘‘sung in Comedy of Errors by Miss Stephens” 
(see Introduction to that piky); by Sir Arthur Sub 
livan. There is, too, a sung in Rossini's Othello ; 
as also in Verdi's last opera, produced at Milau. The lib- 
rettist of this latest of operatic Othellos represents Desde- 
roona as singing the air after the jealous Moor has bidden 
her prepare to die. Finally, to bring this discursive note 
to a close, it is almost superfluous to note that the willow 
is a familiar typetif boitow. chosen, perhaps, says Dyer 
(Folklore of Shakspeai'e, p. 105), in reference to Psalm 
cxxxvii. verse 2. See Merchant of Venice, note 324. 

224. Line 40: walk'd bake-footed to Palegtiiie.-^ 
Q. 2; F. 1 barefoot. Compare Troilus and Cressida, note 32. 

226. Line 41 : The poor houI mt SIOHING.— Q 1 omits 
from “ I’ve much to do,” line 31, to “ ^’ay that ’s not next," 
inclusive, line .53; and lines 5.5-58, and lines 0()-(S:i Ff. 
have Hinging ; the Q. 2 (which we follow), gighhig. 

226. Line 54: It ’« the wind wonderful touch, add- 
ing infinitely to the mystery and terror of the scene 

227. Line 86: an would stoke the world —Store is equi- 
valent to the coarser word utock. The substantive is used 
several times in the Bonnets in exactly the same sense; 
e g. Sonnet xi. line 9: 

Let tliose Nature hath not m.ide for state. 

Bonnet xiv line 12: 

If from thyself to sfare thou wouUlst con\ crt , 
aud Sonnet Ixxxiv hue 3: 

In whose coiiAiie immured ts the stare. 

228. Line 88. SLACK their dufte#.— Compare Lear, ii. 4. 
248: “If then they chanc’d to alack you;” ie. be slack in 
attending upon you. 

229. Line 105: heaven me such uses send.— Uses liere=s 
experiences; perhaps, too, a punning reference is intended 
to the previous lines: “Then let them tm us well," &c. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

230. Line 1: behind this bulk. - F. 1, F. 2 have barke; 
F. 8. F. 4 Itark. Qq. (which we follow substantially) have 
bulke Binger substiiuted balk (which, it appears, was also 
the emendation of Collier's Old Corrector), and says that 

^Ik is defined by Hiiloet as “the chief beame or piller of 
a house." Knight, while printing hulk, has little doubt 
that bark “was correctly used by ShakespeaTe in this 
instance .is a projecting part of the fortification,— a but- 
tress," but he gives no instance of such a use For bulk 

the projecting part of a shop where goods were exposed 
forsole, seeCorlolanuB, ii. 1. 226-229, where Brutus, describ- 
ing the reception of Coriolanus in Rome on his return 
from victory, says: 

stalls, htiJbs, window'.s 
Are smother'd up, leads Ail'd, and ridges hors'd 
With variable complexions, all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. 

That is the only other passage in which Shakespeare uses 
the word. 


231. Lines 11, 12: 

i 'va rubVd this young qyAT almost to the sense. 

And he grows angry. 

There has been much discussion about this passage. Q. 1 
reads gnat, which some edd. adopt; but there can be very 
little doubt that the reading of Ff. (followed by Q. 2, Q. 3) 
is the right one, as the whole context shows. Quat is 
used still ill the Midland counties, and in Warwickshire 
especially, in the sense of a pimply and Steevens quotes 
from Webster’s The Devil's Law Case. 1623 (act ii. sc. i.): “ O 
young quat! incontinence is plagued in all creatures in the 
world ” (Works, Dyce’s edn. vol. ii. p. 36); and Dekker's 
GuTs Hornbook : " Whosoeuer desires to bee a man of 
good reckoning in the Cittie, . . . whether he be a 
yong Quat of the first yeeres reuennew, or some austere 
and sullen-facd steward ... ray couiicell is that hee 
take his continual) diet at the Taueme '' (edn. 1669, chap. 
8, pp. 32, 33) 

'i’hese passages alone, I think, would settle the question; 
but the context leaves scarcely any room for doubt that 
quaf= “a pimple" is the right word here; for “to rtib to the 
sense,” as Johnson pointed out, is “ to rub to the quick;” 
and w'e still talk of an angry sore, or an angry boil, or an 
angry spot; the angry or inflamed condition being exactly 
what would be the result of nibbing the sore. As to the 
reading of (). 1, gr'tt, compare Love's Labour's LoBt» note 
124. --F A. M. 

232. Line 14: Every way makes my gain.— %o Ff.; Qq. 
read game. 

233. Line 16: that 1 bobb’d from him —See Troilus 
and Cressida, note 161, where tlie word is fully discussed. 

234. Line 22: No, he must die:- BE ’T so: 1 heak him 
mming.—V 1 has "But so, I hear him coming,” which 
F 2, F. 3, F 4 follow, except that F 2 has heare, F 8, F. 4 
hear. %lany edd. prefer the But so of Ff. to the reading 
of Qq. Dyce suggests that it might have been intended 
for “ But soft.'* 

235. Line 27: I 'm maim'd for ever. —Malone thought 
that lago’s reason for wounding Casslo iu the leg was 
because he liad overheard what ho says above (line 24), 
when attacked by Roderigo, that he wore secret armour; 
but Shakespeare is only following here the novel. (See 
Introduction p. 8). Knight points out that the costume 
of a soldato disarmato, according to Vecellio, was a buff 
jerkin and a scarf of company, so that his legs would be 
the least protected part of his body. As lago’s object was 
not to maim, but to kill Cassio, it is most probable that 
ho aims his blow at the thigh, intending to sever the 
femoral artery, iu which ease the wounded man must 
have bled to death. Some representatives of lago on the 
stage only aim their blow at the leg behind the knee» 
which is a mistake.— F. A. M. 

236. Lines 34. 85: 

And your unhlestfate hies: strumpet, I &me! 

Porth of my heart those charms, thine eyes, are blotted. 
The reading adopted iu line 35 is that substantially of 
Ff. ; hies being spelt highes; while Qq. read “fate hies 
apace.” "Forth of* is the reading of Qq. ; F. 1 has "For 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


ACT SoezM 2. 


of;'’ F 2, F. 3, F. 4 For of. Forth </s:out of, iB used by 
Shakespeare in several passages, o.g. in Julius Cwsar, iii 

3. 3: 

1 have no will to ytander/erth i/ doors. 

237 Line 37: no watcht no PASSAGE. --The explanation 
given in our foot-note of passage «= passengers is the one 
generally adopted. Perhaps it means, more literally, '*uo 
pasMiig of steps.” We may compare Comedy of Errors, 
iii. 1. 98, 99: 

If by strong hand you otTer to break in 

Now in the stirring ^assaj^c of the day, 

where ‘‘pamge of the day” seems to mean '‘time of the 
day when most traffic of foot passengers is going on.” 

238. Line 48: that CUIES ON murder . ^¥ot cry on -enj 
out, ef Uamlet, v. 2. 375: “This quarry crm on havoc.” 
Compare also Marston’s Eastward Hoc, ii. 1: 

Who cries on murthcr? I-ady, was it yoii ? 

— Works, Halil well’s cclii vnl iii. p 20 . 

239. Line 8(i: To BE A PAKTV in tkU injury Ff.; 
Qq. have *' To heare a part." 

240 Lr c 105: Stay you, good GENTLEMEN. — Ro Ff.; 
Qq. hnvr* gcntlewonian, whicli Malone strongly defends, 
on the ground that there is no reason for Lodovicct aud 
Cratiano going away, while Bianca would naturally follow 
her wounded lover, but, as Reed points out, Cassio hav- 
ing been named as Othello’s successor, it was natural 
enough that Lodvoico and Oratiano should follow, to sec 
if they could render him any assistance, out of respect for 
his office, even if not out of friendsliip. A far stronger 
reason for prefcnltig the reading of Ff is to he found in 
the context. lago begins his speech addressing Bianca 
What, look you yaUi (line 104)— then gives direction to 
carry tlie two wounded men ‘'out of the air,” and, as he 
addresses the rest of his speech to Gratiaiio and Lodovieo, 
with the exception of the one sentence, Look you pale, 
muffrcitjs/— there can be little doubt that it is to them, and 
not to her, that he addresses the words Stay you. -N(»r is 
his mode of address to Bianca throughout this sceoe such 
that he would be likely to call her by any complimentar}' 
title; for it W'as his cue to be rude and brutal, as he wishes 
to make her out as bad a character as possible.— f. a. m. 

241. Line 109. Do you perceice the GASTNESS of her eye? 
— Q. 1 and Q. 2 read jeaetures. The form gastness is 
noticeable; it is oi)viou8ly allied to aghafst, which Skeat 
derives from “d, prefix: and gdeetan, to terrify, torment.” 
Indeed aghaet should really be spelt agant, the latter 
being short for agaeted, the past participle of agasten. 
Possibly the h was introduced through some erroneous 
idea that the word was cognate with ghoet. We have 
gaeted in Lear, ii. 1. 57; 

Or the noise I made. 

Cotgrave renders espovrentahle by “horrible, gastfid, hor- 
rid;" gaalfut occurs in Spenser, The Shepheard’s Calen- 
der, August: 

Here will I dwell apart f 

\Tigast/ifl grove; 

and Chaucer repeatedly, if not regularly, uses the form 
agaste-^ g. The Monkes Tale (Balthasar): 

This honde, that Balthasar so sore ag^aste. 
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ACT V. •'Scene 2. 


242.-T}ie account of Desdemona’s death in the novel 
is as follows: “‘A method,* says lagu, 'has occurred to 
me that would satisfy you without coating the least sus- 
picion. The house where yf u live is very old, and the 
ceiling of your chamber is broken in many places. Des- 
demoiia might be beaten to death with a stocking full of 
sand, and no marks of this would remain on the body: 
when she is dead we will pull down a part of the ceiling, 
and bruise your wife's head; then give out that a beam 
in falling has done this and killed her.^ If you follow this 
advice you will avoid all suspicion, aud every one will 
believe her death to have been accidental' lliis savage 
advice pleased the Moor; and waiting for a convenient 
opportunity, he concealed the ensign one night in a closet 
tliat communicated with their chamber. When they were 
ill bed. the ensign, according to his instruction, made a 
noise in the closet, and the Moor immediately asked bis 
wife if slie had heard it? She answered Yea— ‘Get up 
then and see what it is ' Poor Besdemuna obeyed, and 
as soon as she wa.s near the closetrdoor the ensign nished 
out, aud with the stocking that he had prepared gave her 
a violent blow on the small of the back. She fell down 
scarce able to breathe: hut with what little force she had, 
she called the Mooi* to her assistance He got out of lied, 
and said to her, ‘ Most infamous woman, you are now to 
receive the just reward of >uur inthlcllty! even so are 
those wives treated who, pretending to love their hus- 
bands, are untrue to their beds ’ The poor woman hear- 
ing these words, and feeling that she was ready to expire 
from a second blow that the •, iisign had given her, said, 
'That since the justice of tiiis world was refused her, she 
attested the Divine jubcico in favour of her honour and 
her truth;' ami invoking the Divine Assistance, she 
was finished hv the impious ensign, who struck u third 
time. Afterwards tli^^y placed her in her bed ; and after 
breaking her skull, they drew down, as they had deter- 
mined oeforehand, a part of the ceiling. The Moor then 
called out for help, as the house was falling. The neigh- 
bours on this alarm ran thither, and found Desdemona 
dead under the beams” {vt mprut pp. 303-305). 


243. Lines 1-3: 

It U the cause, it is the cause, my soul,— 

Let me not name it to you, yoUfChaste stars 
It is the cause. 

This appears to me to be one of the most difllcuH pas-i 
sages in the whole play, and one of which there never has 
been yet given any satisfactory explanation. What does 
Othello mean by the eauee? Does he mean the cause 
which impels him to take Desdemona's life, or does be 
mean the came which has occasioned her supposed un- 
faithfulness to him? Fechter, apparently taking the latter 
to he the meaning, provoked a tempest of ridicule from 
nearly all the critics, by making Othello catch sight of 
his own face in a looking-glasa In Ids stage-version the 
passage is thus printed: 

" Othello accidentally touches the glass in which he sees his bronzed 
face,— (/f'lyA bitter dtspaivy. 

It is the cause, it is the cause, tny soul! 

{returning to the windotv Hu eyes fixed on the keavem.) 



NOTES TO OTHELLO. 


act V. SoeDe 2. 


ACT V. goen« 2; 

Let me not name It to you you chaste stars 1 
at hts/aee one* 

It is the cause ! | 

if/e vtolently throws the glass into the sea, goes to the 
door, locks it, advances to the bed, half drawing his 
sword,)" 

Certainly this explanation li^ the merit of boldness. I 
suppose the Idea in Fechterl mind was that Othello attri- 
buted Desdemona’s intrigue with Cassio to her repug- 
nance to his own tawny complexion, which repugnance 
drove her to seek consolation in the arms of one of her 
own countrymen; and that this unchastity of hers was 
what was not to be named to the chante stan. Johnson 
explains the passale as follows: ** The meaning I think is 
this:— 1 am here (says Othello in his mind) overwhelmt d 
with horror. What is the I'eiisou of this perturbation? 
Is it want of resolution td do justice? Is it the dread of 
shedding blood? No; it is not the action that shocks me, 
but ‘it is the cause, it is the cause, iny soul; let me not 
name it to you, ye chaste slm! it is the cause’” (Var. 
Ed. vol. ix. p. 462). Steevens says: “Othello, full of hor- 
ror at the cruel action which he is about to perpetrate, 
seems at this instant to be seeking l\is justification, from 
representing to himself the cdme, i.e. the greatness of 
the provocation he had received. He may, however, 
mean— It is the came of chastity and vii-tue, that 1 main- 
tain "(uf mpra, ppa 462, 463) Hudson says: “Othello 
means that Desdemona's crime is the sole motive or rea- 
son that impels him to the present act; that in this alone 
he has a Justifying cause, a ‘cuinitelling occasion’ for 
what he is about to do" (Furness, j). 293) Grant White, 
who found the passage most perplexing, ctuiUI not make 
up his mind what the came was; though on line 2 he says 
theft “refers to Hesdetnona's supposed uiichastity"(uf 
mpra, p. 293). Terhaps the general meaning is clear 
enough: Othello is trying to justify to himself the act of 
murder that he is about to do. Addressing his soul, he 
seeks to silence the reproaches of conscience by insisting 
that his deed is justified by the cause. In fact, hh he says 
further on, at the end of this speech (liu<^ 21), “this sor- 
row ’s heavenlj/," that is ia say, “ ,'ikin to the divine,” “It 
strikes where it doth love;” as we read in Holy Scripture 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth." Again, further 
on, he says (lines 63-05): 

0 perjur'd woman I thou dost stone niy heart. 

And Riak'st me c.’iU what 1 intend to do 
A murder, which I thought .1 hacritice. 

Compare also lines ^37-139: 

0 , I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon just ground.s 
Tu this extremity. 

Emilia seems to understand the spirit in which Othello 
has taken Desdemona’s life, when she says (lines 160. 161): 
This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven 
Than thou wast worthy her. 

Indeed, throughout the scene, it is quite evident that 
Othello had persuaded himself that he was committing 
not an act of murder, but an act of solemn justice; and 
though eatm may not be exactly the word wo should have 
expected, yet it is one too often abused in connection with 
crimes of homicide; it is found so often in the mouth of 
the man who gratifies his own personal malice against his 
enemy under the guise of “the wild Justice of revenge;” or 


In that of the political cut-throat, who does not scruple 
to run the risk of taking scores of innocent lives on the 
chance of reaching the tyrant whom he and his fellow- 
assassins have condemned to death. Numberless are the 
cowardly and brutal crimes that have been justified, 
according to some, by the sacred cause for which they 
were committed.— f. a, m. 

244. Line 5: smooth as MONUMENTAL ALABASTEK.-^Ala- 
baster was much used for tombs and monuments (see 
Merchant of Venice, note 22). Compare also Comus, 669- 
661: 

if I hut wave this wand. 

Your nerves are nil chain’d up in alablaster. 

And ) oil a statue 

Coiyat tells us that he saw in one of the librai'ies at 
Venice “a little world of uicmorahle antiquities, made in 
Alabaster** (Coryat's Crudities, ed. 1770, vol. i. p. 224). 
The simile, of course, is natural and effective; cf. Lucrece, 
419: 

Her azure veins, her alabaster skin ; 

with line 391 of the same poem: 

'Where, like a virtuous nwuuTtunt, she lies. 

So The Woman in tlie Moone, iv, 1: 

Such gulden hayre, such alabaster lookes. 

— Fairholt's Lilly, li. 191. 

! Alablaster is the old and incorrect form, used by Spenser, 
Faerie Queene, hi: in canto ii st xlii, line 7: 

Her alablaster brc.st she soft did kis. 

In Paradise Regained, iv. 547, we find the right form: 

appenring like a mount 
Of alabaster, topi with golden spires. 

I 245. Lines 7-13: Put out the light, Sic —These lines are 
! full of very wonderful tragic intensity. The speaker 
I seizes on some trivial, accidental object and makes it 
I serve as an illustration of his own position and purpose, 
j Wo have a precisely parallel piece of artistic subtlety in 
I Richard II. v. 5. 41-48, where the king, in his prison, 

I hears music outside, :uid lets the music serve as a kind 
I of uneonscioiiB commentary on his own jangling, ill-tuned 
I life, and that of men generally. 

I [We have printed line 7 as Capell prints it. It has been 
' very variously punctuated by different editors, but cer- 
! tainly his arrangement seems the best. Whether Othello 
; carries on the light himself, or whether the light is burn- 
ing by the bedside, tho idea is the same. He is going to 
{ extinguish it, when he checks himself as the thought 
; occurs to him wliich is so beautifully amplified in the 
j following lines Goldwin Smith thought that this line 
j was a stage-direction which had crept into the text, and 
; would omit it altogether; hut surely the beauty of the 
1 passage is much injured by such an omission.— F, A. M.] 

There are some discrepancies between the Qq. and Ff. 
in this passage. In line 10 the Qq. read: “ But once put 
out thine;" we have kept the reading of Ff. Again, in 
line 13 Q. 1 has “That can thy light retume; ’ Q 2. Q. 3 
have relume; the reading in our text is substantially 
that of Ff. ; they print I'e-lume, 

{ 46 . Line 22: It strikes where it doth LOVE —“Let me 
repeat "—I quote from Coleridge’s Lectures— “ that Othello 
does not kill Desdemona in jealousy, hut in a conviction 
forced upon him by the almost superhuman art of logo 
106 
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— «uch a conviction as any man would and must have 
entertained who had believed logo’s honesty as Othello 
did. W'e, the audience, know that lago is a villain from 
the bogiuniug; but in considering the essence of the 
Shakesperian Othello, we must pei-severingly place our- 
selves in his situation, and under his circumstances. Then 
we shall feel immediately the fundamental difference 
between the solemn agony of the noble Moor, and the 
wretched fishing jealousies of Leontes, and the morbid 
suspiciousness of Leonatus, who is, in other respects, a 
flne character. Othello had no life but in Desdemona:— 
the belief that she, his angel, hatl fallen from the heaven 
of her native innocence wrought a civil war in his heart 
She is his counterpart; and, like him, is almost sanctified 
in our eyes by her absolute unsuspiciousness and holy 
entireness of love. As tlie curtain drojis, whicli do we 
pity the most?” (Lectures on Shakspere, pp 303.1104). 
This, it seems to me, is one of those passages in which 
Coleridge reveals the very heart and vital idea of the 
poet's work. Ro far as I know, all modern criticism of 
the i)re6ent drama is based on that of Coleridge ; a state- 
ment indeed which is true of Shakespearian criticism in 
general— at any rate to a very considerable extent 

247 . l iiit ... 1 : I umild not HU thu UNPKErAKEP SPIRIT. 
—We may remember Hamlet, i. 70-70: 

Cut off even in the blossoms of inj sin, 

No reckoiiiug made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

The idea comes out very clearly and pathetically in Hey- 
wood's A Woman Killed with Kindness, iv. 6. 

0 me unhappy 1 I have found them lying 
Close ill e.uh other s arms, an<i fast asleep. 

But that I would not damn two precious souls, 

Bought with my S.iviour’s blood, and send them, laden 
With an their sccirlet sms upon llicir backs, 

Unto a fearful judgnic-nt, llu ir tno lives 
Had met upon my rapier 

— Thonia.s Hey wood's Select Plays, in Mermaid ed. p. 

Compare, too, Massinger, The Bashful Lovei, ii 7- 
Stand forth and rreiulile! 

This weapon, of late drunk with innocent blood. 

Shall now carouse thine onii; jiray, if th«iu canst, 

Por, though the world .shall not redeem thy body, 

I wouid Kot k%U thy soul 

—Cunningham's Ma.ssinger, p. 540 

248 . Line 46: Thmj do not iviST oN ?«c —For powl on= 
point to, refer to, compare Julius (.'tesar, i 3 31, 32; 

they are portentous things 
Unto the climate that they /oif/t upm 

So Trollus and Cressida, i. 3. 330, 331 : 

find Hector's purposes 

Ptivttiujir OH him, 

249 . Lines 64, 65: 

AM mak'at me call what I intend to do 
A MURDER, which I thought a SACRIFICE. 

The sense is: 1 came tn kill you with the feeling in my 
mind that 1 was about to fulfil a sacred duty; but you 
my heart (the Quarto has thy heart), you fill ^y 
soul with pitiless cruelty, and when I stab you it will be, 
not with the calmness of the priest, rather with the 
remorseleBB rage of the murderer.” Othello will now be 
106 
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an assassin ; before he was oi^y avenging Justice. Uis deed 
is no longer san(|Lifled by sorrow. 

250. Lines 83, 84: 

0th It is too late 

Emil. My lord, my lordjr what, ho ! my lord, my lord ! 
Ro the Folio and the Quarto^jf 1630. The Quarto of 1622 
inserts a fragment wliicli is much better away; it reads: 

Oth. TistoQlcite 

/V» O I.nrd, Lord, I^ord. 

Em. My Lord, my Lord, Ac, 

Periiaps tlie words placed in the mouth of Desdemona 
represent a piece of player's gag. ( 

261 Line 83: [Smothers her].— “ To the Cockpitt to see 
' Tlio Moore of Venice,’ which was well done. Burt acted 
the Moore; by tile same tokbh, a ver}' pretty lady that 
sat hy me, called out, to see Desdeinoua smothered” 
(Pepys’ J)iary. Oct 13, 1660). 

252. Line 07: My wife! my wife! lehat wife! I have 
no iri/c— Did Tennyson by iiuy chance remember tliis 
line when he wrote in Enoch Arden— 

1 here Unoih spoke 110 word tn any one 

But hoiiiLuard — home — what huiiie? had he a home? 

Ills liuint. he w.'ilkdr 

253 Line 110 . cr/mcK MORE NKar THE EARTH.— We 
may recollect Milton’s : 

while overload the moon 
.Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course — P.iradise Lost, i 7R4-7S6 

264 Line 183: Go to, CHARM ytmr TONGUE. —Johnson 
thought it not improbable that Shakespeare wi*ote dam 
your tongue; to clam a bell v to cover the clapper with 
felt, which drowns the blow and binders the sound " The 
proposed correction is certainly maladroit, and perfectly 
unnecessary, to tharm the tongue, Le, to put it under 
the spell of silence, being a proverbial phrase. Compare 
The Loudon Prodigal, ii. 1: 

Aw.iy, sirrah, charm yortr tongue; 

— Shakespeare’s Doubtful Plays, Tauchnitz ed p. 231 
and Cynthia’s Revels, i. 1: 

How’ now I my d.inring bragg.irt I charm your shipping tongue. 

—Hen Jonson’s Works. Koutledge's ed p, 72. 

Perhaps in Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 250, clamour is, as Gifford 
supposed, a misprint for charm. Fuiness, by the way 
(Variorum Othello, p. 316), refers us t^ The Faerie Queene, 
V. ix. xxxlx. line 3, where charm, however, might mean 
tune, u sense which it bears in Colin Clouts Come Home« 
Againe, line 5; charming hie oaten pipe.” See Globe 
edition of Spenser, pp. 341 and 640. 

256 Line 220: as liberal as the NORTH.— The First Quarto 
(1622) gives ayre, and this reading has been adopted by 
many editors It is more obvious than the north of the 
Folios, which I have retained (as does the Globe edition), 
and which may be partly paralleled by Cymbeline, i. 8. 36,37: 

And like the tyrannous breathing of the north 
Sliakr s all our buds from growing. 

Collier’s MS. Corrector proposed wind, remembering per- 
haps As You Like It, ii 7. 47. 48 : 

I must have liberty 

Withal, as large a charter as the wtnd. 
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ACT V. Syne 2. 


266. Line 236: Precious ri^ai/iZ-The 1080 Quarto has, 
less graphically, pemichiis. 

267. Lines 247, 248: 

I will play the SWAN, 

And 1>1E in MUSIC. 

A very old superstition, alli^cd to in The Merchant of 
Venice, ill. 2. 44, and King Jolin, v. 7. 21, and based, per- 
haps, on Ovid’s 

Sic uhi fata vocaiu iidis abjcctu*, in herbis 
Ad vada M^t^aiuin cuiiiLiiut albus olur. 

— Heroides, vu. i, 2. 

With the English poets the idea is a very favourite one. 
Compare' The Plnnffix and the Turtle, 14-17; and Hero 
and Leander, Fourtli Scstiad, 200, 207: 

the uhite bifick-ey'd swans 
Did sing ; " 

— Biillen's Marlowe, iii 67. 

and Wyatt’s The Hying Lover Coinplaineth: 

Like as the swan towards her denth 
Doth SI ram her voire with doleful note. 

~\Vyalt's Works, cd Ciltlllan, p. 8o 


Many other references might be given, e g. one in Sid- 
ney’s Sonnets, Arlier’s English Oarnor.li. p 173, another 
in Spenser’s Shepheards Calender, October yglontfe)\ an- 
other in Love’s .Metamorphosis, iii. 1— Fairliolt’s Lilly, 
vol. ii. p 233; and so^on. 


268. Line 263: It is a swoun of Spain.- Spanish swords 
were, of course, exceedingly famous .and in request Al- 
lusions to them are frequent enough; c g. ’Tis Pity She’s 
A Whore, i. 2: ‘*&pooiimeat is a wholesomer diet than a 
Spanish blade ” (Ford’s Select Plays, in Mernnud ed. p. 
104). 


269 Line 2C8: And very SEA-MAUK of my utmost sail. 
—So Coriolunus, v. 3 72: “ Like a great sm-mark ” 


260. Lines 272, 273: 

0 ill-star r'd WENdi ! 

Pale as thy smock ! 

“ I may observe,” wrote a correspondent of tlu* Gentle- 
man’s Magazine in 182i), ** that among the common people 
in Staffordshire the w'ords hoy and girl seem even now to 
be scarcely known, or at leant are never used, lad and 
wench being the universal Biibatitutes Young women 
also are called wenches, without any ottensive meaning, 
though in many parts, and especially in the metropolis, 
the application has become one of vulgar contempt. 
Hence I have heard fliat line in Othello, 

^ * O ill-starr'd wemh, pale as tliy smock' 

thus softened down to suit tlic fastidious ears of a London 
audience, ‘ 0 ill-starr'd wretch, pale as thy sheets,' ' I 
owe this extract to Mr. Goinme’s Gentleman’s Magazine 
Library, Dialect Section, p. 5. 

261. Line 279: Blow me ah&ut in winds!— W e are re- 
minded of Claudio’s 

To be imprison'd in the viewless u>tnds. 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world 

—Measure for Measure, ui. i. ia4-i36' 

262. Lines 281, 282: 

0 Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! 

Oh! oh! oh! 


So the Quartos. Dyce, following neither Quarter nor 
Folio, prints the most unmusical line 

ODesdemont dead: Desdemonl dead! 01 

Professor Hales in his article upon Shakespeare's use of 
Greek names remarks upon the peculiar appropriateness 
of Desdemona’s name: obviously it is the Greek Iveieufian, 
and she of all Shakespeare’s characters is superlatively 
and supremely unfortunate ; the very tyjie and symbol 
of sorrow; not merely unhappy, but unhappiness itself, 
Professfjr Hales' essay is reprinted in liis Notes and Kssaya 
on Shakespeare; see pages 111-113. 

263 Lines 346, 347: 

of one whose hand. 

Like the base Indian, threw a pearl aivay. 
lliis is the reading of the Quartos; the Folio has: 

Oy ore, whose hatid 
(Like the»inne jUDkAN) threw. 

lliose who retain the text of the Folio suppose that allu* 
slon is made to the story of Herod and Muriamne. Myself, 

I cannot doubt tliat Judean is an error for Indian, and 
that the lines are to be explained by a reference to the 
precisely parallel passages which Boswell was lucky 
enough to discover. Compare the following: 

S') the nnskxt/uU Indian those bix^ht yems 
Wliith iiiiKlit adde iiiajestie to dudeiiib 
'Ntong the wu.cs si utters. 

— FLibingt(;n'b Ca^tara--To Castara Weeping. 

— Arber's Reprint, p 07. 

Again, in The Woman's Conquest, by Sir Edward Howard: 

Itehold luy queen— 

Who with no more (oiicern I ’ll (..isl away 
I'nnn inUxans do a pearl that ne'er did know 
Its value; 

And Drayton’s Legend of Matilda: 

The wretehed Indian spurns the golden oi e, 

—Works, cd. 1751, vol. ii. p. 551, 

This last reference is given by Sidney Walker, A Critical 
Examination, <&c , iii p 292. These parallels appear to me 
to be quite conclusive. 

264 Lii'cs 348-350: 

whose subdu'd EYES, 

Albeit UNUSED to the MELTING MOOD, 

Drop TEAKS 

Not unlike Sonnet x.\x. line 5: 

Tlicn can I drown an ^-e, unused to flow. 

265, Line 361; Their med'cinable GUM.— “ The gum,” 
says Hunter, “ is probably that culled Bernix, of which 
the following account is given in The Great Hethal: ‘Ber- 
nix is the gemme of a tre that groweth beyond the see. 
For this tre droppeth a goinmy thickiiesse that hardeneth 
by heat of the sonne ' Its uses in medicine are then de- 
scribed” (Illustrations, ii. 289). Another suggestion is 
that myiTh is meant. 

266. Lines 358, 359: 

• No WAY BUT THIS, 

Killing myself, to DIE UPON A Kiss. 

No way hut this is probably a variation on the more com- 
mon no way but one, upon which see Henry V. note 121, 
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and to the instances there given add the following from 
Locrine, i. 1: 

Then, worthy lord, since there 's no way but eue. 

Cease your laments, and leave your {(rievous moan. 

— Tauchnitz ed. p. 133. 


With Othello's “die upo%a kiss" Steevens aptly com- 
pares some lines in Tamburlaine, part II. ii. A 09» 70: 

Yet let me kiss my lord before I die. 

And let me die with kissing of my lord. 

—Marlowe's Works, Bullen's ed. 1 . 139. 

/ 
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WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN OTHELLO. 


Note. —The addition of suh., adj., verb, adv. in brackets immediately after a word indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb only in the passage or passages %Hed. 

The compound woi-ds marked with an asterisk (*) are printed as two separate words in Q. 1 and F. 1. 



Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Abuser 

1. 

2 

7a 

Acknown 

ui. 

a 

31fi 

Advocation.... 

iii. 

4 

123 

Aerial 

ii. 

1 

39 

Affinity 

iii. 

1 

49 

After (adj.).... 

i. 

3 

35 

Agnize 

i. 

3 

232 

AlmJ'i 

ii. 

3 

86 

Antri'a 

i. 

3 

140 

*Arch-inock . . . 

iv. 

1 

71 

Arithmetician . 

i. 

1 

19 

Arrivance 

ii. 

1 

42 

Auld 

ii. 

3 

99 

Backward 1 

i. 

3 

38 

Balmy 2 

(li. 

1 v. 

3 

2 

258 

16 

Bare-footed. . .. 

iv. 

8 

39 

Bear* 

ii. 

1 

14 

Begrimed^ .... 

iii. 

3 

3S7 

Be-lee’d 

i. 

1 

30 

Beneficial* .... 

ii. 

2 

7 

BesorfB (sub.).. 

i. 

3 

239 

Bewhored 

iv. 

2 

115 

Birdlime 

ii. 

1 

127 

Bolster 7 (verb) 

iii. 

3 

399 

Bridal® 

iii. 

4 

150 

Butt» 

V. 

2 

267 

Oanakin 

ii. 

3 71,72 

Capable i<> 

iii. 

3 

459 

Castigation.. . 

iii. 

4 

41 


1 Adj. tiimed back ; Huuu. 
lix. 5. Used in other senses in 
Tempest., b. 2. 9S; Henry V. iv. 
3. 72. 2 sonn. evil 9. 

constellation. 

4 Lncrece, ISdl. 

s •-^profitable; beneficent, 
in (Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 152, 
Henry VHI. i. 1. fifi. 

suitableness; the verb »= to 
suit, occurs in Lear, I 4. 272. 

? The sub. is used in Taming of 
Shrew, iv. 1. 204. 

nuptial festival; used adjcc- 
tively frequently by ShakespoaTo. 

* -a end; used in various senses 
in other possages. 

— cu]Mcious; used elsewhere 
in many other senses. 



Act 

Sc. 

Line 

Chaim 

V. 

1 82.96 

Chaniberers.. . . 

iii. 

3 

266 

Charmer 

iii. 

4 

57 

Chrysolite 

V. 

2 

145 

Circumcised . . . 

V. 

2 

355 

Circumsci'iption 

i. 

2 

27 

Circumstanced 

iii. 

4 

201 

Clink (sub ) 

ii. 

3 

234 

Clyster-pipes . . 

iL 

1 

179 

Cod 12 

ii. 

1 

156 

Coloquintida . . 

i. 

3 

367 

Conceits J*(intr.) 

iii. 

3 

149 

Conjunctive 

i. 

3 

375 

Conscionahle .. 

ii. 

1 

246 

Conserved 1 

iii. 

4 

75 

Conveniencyi®. 

iv. 

2 

178 

Corrigible '?.... 

i. 

3 

330 

Counter-caster. 

i. 

1 

31 

Covered 18 

i 

1 

112 

Defeat 19 

i. 

3 

346 

Delations 

iii 

3 

123 

Demonstrable.. 

iii 

4 

142 

Denotement .. 

ii 

3 

.323 

Devesting 20.. . . 

ii. 

3 

181 

Difficult 

iii 

3 

82 

Disastrous 

i. 

3 

134 

Displanting2i 

ii. 

1 

283 

11 i.e. a sedan chair; used fre- 
quently in its ordinary mjiisc and 1 


also figuratively by Hh.ak 

IS CL. the codfish ; a husk, in 
As You Like It, ii. 4 r*3. 

13 U(M>d transitively in Julius 
Offisar, i. 3. 1G2; iii. 1 192. 

« And in Hamlet, ir. 7. 14. 

1 * « preserved for magical pur- 
poses ; in its more onlinary sense, 
in Meas for Mean. iii. 1. M9. 

—advantage; —propriety in 
Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 82. 

17 —callable of correcting; ■» 
docile, in Ant. and Cloo iv. 14. 74. 

13 Used technically of a horse. 

10 Figuratively — CO disfigure; 
used frequently in othet senses 
t>y Shak. 

sc Divest occurs in Heniy V. 
ii 4. 78; Lear, i. 1. 60. 

21 —deposing ; — t<i tranqilant, 
in Rom. and Jul. iii. 3. 69. 
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Act 

So 

Line 

Disports 22 (suh.) 

i. 

3 

272 

Disposition 28 . . 

i. 

3 

237 

Dispraisingly . , 

iii. 

3 

72 

Disproportion'-M 

iii. 

3 

233 

'Disrelish 

ii 

1 

237 

Divorcement . . 

iv. 

2 

168 

^Double-damned 

iv. 

2 

37 

Ear-piercing . 

iii. 

3 

352 

Egregiously .. 

u. 

1 

318 

Embayed 

ii 

1 

18 

Eminent 

ii. 

1 

242 

Encave 

iv 

1 

82 

Enfettered .... 

ii. 

8 

851 

Enmesh 

ii. 

3 

368 

Ensheltered . . . 

ii. 

1 

18 

Ensteeped .... 

ii. 

1 

70 

Enwheel 

ii. 

1 

87 

Epilepsy 

iv. 

1 

51 

Equinox 

ii. 

3 

129 

Essential 

ii. 

1 

64 

Ever-fixed 26 . . . 

ii. 

1 

15 

Exsnifiicatc.. . . 

hi. 

3 

182 

Extent 2c 

i. 

3 

81 

ExternST (adj.) 

i 

1 

6.3 

Extinefed 

ii. 

1 

81 

Facile 

i. 

3 

23 

Family 28 

i. 

1 

84 

Fathom 29 

i. 

1 

153 

Favourably .. . . 

ii. 

1 

277 

Fineless 

iii. 

3 

173 

Fleers (sub.) 

iv. 

1 

83 

Flustered 

ii. 

3 

60 

Footing 60 

ii. 

1 

76 


22 Lucrece, Arg. 11. 

23 n., arrangement ; used else- 
where very frequently in other 
senses. 

24 Here used as sub.; elsewhere 

as verb, ss Soun. cxvi. 6. 

20 — space, length; used else- 
where in other senses. 

27 As sub. in Bonn. exxv. 8. 

23 —members of the same 
household; —race, kindred, in 
other passHges. 

22 Used figuratively —capacity; 
occurs elsewhere in its ordinary 
senses. 

BO — landing; used frequently 
elsewhere in other senses. 




Fortification. . . 

iii. 


6 

Fraught 61 (sub.) Iii. 


449 

P'ruitfuliiess. . . 

iii. 


38 

Fustian 62 

ii. 


282 

Futurity 

iii. 


117 

Garnered 

iv. 

2 

57 

Gastness 

V. 

1 

106 

Gender (verb) . 

Iv. 

2 

62 

Gennets63 


1 

114 

(ierm|inB 


1 

114 

Gondolier 


1 

126 

Groom ** 


3 

180 

Guardage 



70 

Guilty-like .... 



39 

’^Guinea-hen .. 



317 

Guttered 



69 

Cyve (verb).... 



171 

Haggard (adj.) 

iii. 


266 

Hait’-breadth.. 

i. 


136 

Hearted 

i i- 


371 


(iii. 


448 

Heathenish .... 

v. 


813 

Heavenly (adv.) 

v. 


135 

’^High-wrought 

ii. 


2 

Horologe 

ii. 


135 

^House-affairs. 

i. 


147 

Hj^op 

i. 


326 

*lce-brook6* .. 

V. 

2 

253 

Ill-starred 

V. 

2 

272 

Imperfectly.. . . 

Hi. 


149 

Itnpoi^ancy.. . . 



20 

Imposition*® . . 



269 

Incontinently . 



3ff3 

Iiidign 



274 

Inference 

iii. 


188 

Injointed 

i. 


86a 


ai Used figuratively— a loafl; 
— a cargo, in Titus And. i, 1. 71. 

22 Used figuratively— bombas- 
tic talk; occurs in Taming of 
Shrew, ir. 1. 60— a coarse stuff, 
as Venus and Adonis, 280, 

24 — bridegroom; nsed by Bhok. 
in other senses. 

66 One word Isebrooies in Q. 1. 
66 — imposture; used elsewhers 
in other semes. 



WORDS PECULIAR TO OTHELLO. 



Aot 

Be. 

Une 

Intentively .. . . 

1. 

3 

155 

Iterance 

V. 

2 

150 

JesseB 

111. 

8 

261 

♦Joint-ring. . . . 

iv. 

8 

72 

Knee-crooking 

i. 

1 

45 

Knot (verb).. . . 

iv. 

2 

62 

Law-days 

ill. 

3 

140 

Leagued! 

11. 

8 

218 

Lettuce 

1. 

3 

325 

Levels 2 

1. 

3 

240 

*Light-wingeds 


200 

List (=de8lre)L. 

U. 

1 

105 

Loading (sub.). 

V. 

2 


Locusts 

i. 

3 

3.56i 

Loveliness* . . . 

ii. 

1 

283 

Lust-staiued .. 

V. 

1 

36 

Mamraering... 

m. 

3 

70 

Man (verb)... 

V. 

2 

270 

Mauage* 

ii. 

3 

215 

Mediators ’ 

i. 

1 

10 

Molestation.. . . 

ii. 

1 

10 

Moorship 

i. 

1 

83 

Moraler 

ii. 

3 

301 

Mortise 8 (sub.). 

ii 

1 

0 

Mutualities.. . . 

ii. 

1 

207 

Night-hrawicr® 

ii. 

3 

100 

Nonsuits 

i. 

1 

16 

Observancy.... 

iii 

4 

140 

Ocular 

iii. 

3 

300 

*Odd-cvon 

i. 

1 

124 

Oif-cnppcd 

i. 

1 

10 

Offenceless 

ii. 

3 

276 

^Olynipus-higli 

ii. 

1 

190 

Outsport 

ii. 

3 

3 

Out-toiigue2 . . . 

i. 

2 

19 

Overt 

i. 

3 

107 

Parallel (adj,).. 

U. 

3 

355 


I » Joined in fnendship; used 
figoratiTeljr in Cyraboline, iii. 2. 

as. • 

3 BBto coincide with ; need else* 
where in varioue Reuses. 

8 hyphened in Q. 1 . * 8<inn. iv. 1. 
8 (to) aim; used elsewhere in 
TBriouB senses. * 

So- to bring altout; used else- 
Hhere in other senses. 

7 Lucrece. 1030. 

8 A term (n carpentry; the verb 
•ocnifl in Hamlet, iii. 3. SO. 

m * Two words in Q.I. 


• 

Aot Sc. 

Line 

Partially 10.... 

il. 

3 

218 

Pegs (sub.) 

ii. 

1 

202 

Pelt (trans.).. . . 

ii. 

1 

12 

Player 11 

il. 

1 

113 

Heasanceii.... 

ii. 

3 

293 

I^llant 

i. 

3 

151 

Plume (verb) . . 

i. 

3 

890 

Poppy 

iii. 

8 

830 

Post-post-haste 

i. 

3 

46 

Potting 

ii. 

3 

79 

Pottle-deep.... 

ii. 

8 

66 

Prerogatived . . 

iii. 

8 

274 

Prime '3 (adj.).. 

iii. 

3 

403 

Probal 

ii. 

3 

344 

Procreants .... 

iv. 

2 

28 

Promulgate . . . 

i. 

2 

21 

Protfctress.. .. 

iv. 

1 

14 

Purse 1* 

iii. 

3 

113 

Qualification . . 

ii. 

1 

282 

I Quarries 18 

i. 

3 

141^ 

Quat 

V. 

1 

11 

Bash (adverbially) iii, 

. 4 

79 

Reconciliation 

iii. 

3 

47 

Recover 1* 

ii. 

3 

272 

Relume 

V. 

2 

13 

Reprobaiice. .. 

V. 

2 

209 

Requisites 

ii. 

1 

2.50 

Re-stem 

1 . 

3 

37 

Rose-lipped . . . 

iv. 

2 

63 

Sagittary 

1 . 

1 

159 

Sail 17 

V. 

2 

268 

Seamy 

iv 

2 

146 

Search i® 

i. 

1 

156 


10 Lucrece, 034. 

11 » a trifler; —one who plays 
at a game, hoar, i. 4 90; very fre- 
quently used —an actor. 

12 Pass. Pilgrim, 188. 

I'l— lusciviiiiiR; uned repeatedly 
in f>tlicr Renws. 

14 »to wrinkle; occurs else- 
where in two other passages — 
to put in a purse. 

lb (Of st^nie); as term in hunting 
occurs elsewhere in three pas- 
sages. 

IG — to reconcile; often used in 
other senseR. 

17 —n voyage; used elecwhere 
frequently, especially in other 
figurative senses. 

IB — Haarohers; used frequently 
elsewnere in its ordinary sense. 


Sect i». 

Aot Be. Line 
i. 8 337 

Segregation . . . 

ii 

1 

10 

Self-bounty.... 

iii. 

3 

200 

Self-charity.... 

ii. 

8 

202 

Sequester (sub.) ill. 

4 

40 

Shadowing 

iv. 

1 

48 

Shipped 30 

ii. 

1 

47 

Sigiiiorysi 

i. 

2 

18 

Sniiuess 

i. 

3 

309 

Skillet 

i. 

S 

273 

Slipper (adJ.). . 

il. 

1 

249 

Slubber*® 

i. 

3 

226 

Snipe 

i. 

3 

300 

Solicitation.... 

iv. 

2 

202 

Sooty 

i. 

2 

70 

Sorry 33 

ill. 

4 

61 

Sour 24 

iv. 

3 

96 

Spirit-stirring.. 

iii.‘ 

3 

852 

Squabble 

ii. 

3 

281 

Startingly 

iii. 

4 

79 

*State- affairs . . 

i. 3 

72, IW) 

*iStaie-matterB. 

iii. 

4 

155 

Steep-down.... 

v. 

2 

280 

Stone 33 

V. 

2 

63 

Supersubtie.. . . 

i. 

8 

3G5 

Supervisor .... 

iii. 

3 

396 

Swag-bellied. .. 

il. 

3 

79 

Symbols 

ii. 

3 

350 

Tented 

i. 

3 

85 

ITiicken*® 

iii. 

3 

430 

Thick-lips. ... 

i. 

1 

60 

Thinly 27 

iii 

3 

431 

Toged 

i 

1 

25 

Topped 28 (verb) iii. 

3 

396 

Toughness . . . . 

i. 

3 

344 

Tranquil 

iii 

3 

348 


IV - a cutting or scion ; used 
elsewhere m other seiisrs. 

90 Uned adjeetively. 

21 —grand oouncil of Venice; 
used elseirhcre in other senses. 

22 — to sully; — to di> carelesHly, 
in Meirhant of Venice, ii. 8. 39. 

23 —painful; used in other 
senses very frequently elsewhere 

24 Used substantively; and in 
Lucrece, 867. 

25 Figuratively ~ to harden; — 
to throw stones, in Winter’s Tale, 
ir, 4. 807, KJS; Lucrece, 978. 

23 Used transitively; intransi- 
tively in two other passages 

27 — inadequately ; used in its 
more ordinary sense of not thickly 
in two other passages 

23 — tupped. 
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Aot So. Llne> 

Trasha# 

ii. 

1 

812 

Tup 

it 

1 

2 

80 

180 

Turbaned 

V. 

2 

853 

Twiggen 

11. 

8 

152 

Unauthorized.. 

iv. 

1 

2 

Unbitted 

1. 

3 

386 

Unblessed 30... 

Ml. 

( V. 

8 

1 

811 

34 

l^nbookish .... 

iv. 

1 

102 

Unfitting 

iv. 

1 

78 

Unhatched 31 .. 

iii. 

4 

141 

Unlace 89 

ii. 

3 

194 

Uumoving .... 

Iv. 

2 

66 

UnperfectnesB. 

U. 

3 

208 

Unpin 

iv. J 

3 21,84 

Uuproper 

iv. 

1 

60 

Uuprovide .... 

iv. 

1 

218 

Unreconciled... 

v. 

2 

27 

Unsliunnable.. 

Ui. 

3 

276 

Unused 83 

V. 

2 

340 

Unvarnished . . 

1. 

3 

90 

Unwitted 

il. 

8 

182 

Venial 

iv. 

1 

0 

Veritable 

iiL 

4 

76 

Veronusa 

ii. 

1 

26 

Waterish34 

IJi. 

3 

36 

Weaponed 

V. 

2 

266 

♦Wedding-sheets iv. 

2 

105 

♦Well-desired . 

ii. 

1 

206 

Weil-painted 83 

iv. 

1 

268 

Whereinto 

iii. 

8 

187 

Wliipster 

V. 

2 

244 

♦Wind-instrument iii 

. 15,10 

Wind-shaked . . 

ii. 

1 

13 

Womaiied 

iii 

4 

195 


29 — to restrain; —to lop, in 
Tempest, i. 2, 81. 
so 'I'his vcr>) is used in Bonn. iii. A 
31 — uot yet brought to light; 
— unhacked. Tw. IS ight, Iii. 4. 387. 

82 Figuratively — to disgrace; in 
literal roiiro in Posh. Pilgrim, 149. 

39 —not accustomed, and in 
Bonn. XXX. S; -- not used, in 
Hamlet, iv. 4. :)9 ; and in several 
passages in Bonnets. 

34 U sed figuratively In the sense 
of thin: in its literal sense of 
watery in Lear, i. l. 861. 

98 riere figuratively; hut used 
literally in Venus, 213; Lncrece» 
1443 PrintedaBtwowoitliinQ.l. 


ORIGINAL EMENDATIONS, see next page. 



OEIGINAL EMENDATIONS ON OTHELLO. 


EMENDATION SUGGESTED. 

Note 180. iv. 1. 1; 

lago. Will you think ao? 

Othello. Think so, logo ! What, 

To kiss in private ! 

lago. (Ironically) Ati unauthtSriz'd ktaa. 

Othello. Or ! to lie naked loith her friend in bed 

no 


An hour or more— not meaning any harm: 
Naked in bedf lago, and not mean any harm! 

EMENDAT?^ON ADOPTED. 

Note 117. ii. 3 188, 189: ^ 

0th. How comes it, Michael, ydu are thusforgot$ 
Cas I pray you, pardon me:— I cannot speak. 




HAMLET, PEINCE OF DENMAEK. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 


« 


Claudius, King of Denmark. 

Hamlet, son to the foniier, and nephew to the pre^nt king, 
PoLONius, Lord-chamberlain, 4 

Horatio, friend to Hamlet. 

Laertes, son to Polouius. 

VOLTIMAND, \ 

Cornelius, I 
Rosencrantz, ! 

) Courtiei*s 
Guildenstern,/ 

OSRTC, 

A Gentleman. 

A Priest. 

Marcellus,) 

>Officei>. 

Bernardo, j 

Francisco, a aohlier. 

Eeinaldo, servant to Polonias. 

Players. * 

Two Clowns, grave-diggers. 

Fortinbras, Prince of Norway. 

A C’ai>hiin. 

English Ambassadors. 

Gertrude, Quei*n of Denmark, and mother tr) Hamlet. 

OriiELiA, daughter to Polunius. 

Ijords, Ladies, Officers, Soldiers, Sailors, Messengers, and other Attendants. 
(Tho.st of Hcamlet’s Father 


Scene— Elsinore; except in the fourth scene of the fourth •act, where it 
is a plain in Denmark. 


Historic Period : Supjwsed about the end of the 9th or the beginning of the 10th century. 


TIME OF ACTION. 

Mr. Marshall {iitudy of Hamlet^ 1875), has the following scheme of time;— 


Day 1 : Act 1. Scenes 1-5. 

Day 2: Act 1. Scenes 4 and 5. — ^Interval, about two 
months. ^ 

Day 8: Act II. 

Day 4 ; Act III. and Act TV. Scenes 1-3. 

Day 5 : Act IV. Scene 4 . —Interval, about two months. 
Day 6 : Act IV. Scenes 5-7.— Interval, two days. 
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Day 7 : Act V. Scene 1. 

Day 8 : Act V. Scene 2. 

Mr. Daniel’s scheme tliffers from this only iA re^* 
ducing the Interval between Days 5 and 6 to about 
a week; he marks no Interval between Days 6 and 7t 
and gives one Day only for the whole of Act V. 



HAMLIIT, PEINCE OF DENMAEK. 

I 


INTRODUCTION. 


LrjffiRABY HISTORY. 

The Literary History of Hamlet is of such 
great interest, and, eft the same time, so full of 
\dii!iculties an<l of disputed points, that the 
most one can do, in the limited sjiace of such 
an Introduction as this, is to place the chief 
facts clearly before one’s readers, and to jK>int 
out briefly the deductions which have been or 
may be made from these facta. 

On July 26tli, 1602, the Stationers* Register 
contains the foll4>wing entiy: 

James Bobertes. Entred for his (.’opie vnder 
the handes of master PASFEILD and master 
waterion warden A booke called Revenge 
of HAM LETT Prince [of] Denmarhe^ a& yi 
was latdie Acted hy the Lord Cha tnberleyne 
his servantes vj^ 

For some reason the publicjition was de- 
ferred ; and it was not till 1603 that the first 
edition of the play was printed with the fol- 
lowing title-jmge: 

“The ( Tragicall Historic of | HAMLET 
I Prince of Denmarhe | By William Shake- 
speare. I As it kith beene diuerse times acted 
by his Highnesse ser- | uants in the Cittie of 
London : as also in the two V- | niuersities 
tOf Cambridge and Oxfoixl, and else-where | 
At London printed for N. L. and John Trun- 
dell. I 1603.’* No printer’s name is given. 
In 1604 another Quarto (Q. 2) was printed 
with the same title, but; “Newly imprinted 
and enlarged to almost as much | againe as 
it was, acoording to the true and jierfect | 
Coppie. I AT LONDON | Printed by I. R. 
for N. L. and are to be sold at his | shoppe 
'Under Saint Dunstons Church in | Fleet street 
1604.” 

There is little doubt that I. R. is James 
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Roberts, who had entered the book on the 
Stationers’ Register, 1602 ; though N. L. (Nich- 
olas Ling) had, in the meantime, in conjunc- 
tion with Triindell, published a surreptitious 
edition. This latter Quarto (Q. 2) forms, with 
the first Folio, the principal authority for the 
received text of Hamlet; Q. 1 being, as is very 
generally known, a very imperfect copy of the 
})lay, so much so that we cannot profess to give 
any but a f('w of the various readings which 
it contains. 

The history of the discovery of this Quarto 
is a very curious one. In 1821 Sir Henry 
Bunbury came into possession of the library 
of Barton, which had belonged to Sir Thomas 
Hanmer. Among the volumes wits a shabby, 
ill-bound ({uarto, barbarously cropped, but of 
almost priceless value ; for it contained not 
only this then unique copy of the early Hamlet, 
but also ten other Shake.s]>eare Quartos, dated 
from 1598 to 1603, and The Two Noble Kins- 
men, 1 634. The Cambridge editoi’s think this 
vohune had belonged to Sir Thomas Haimier; 
but surely he could never have overlooked 
such a treasure. Si r H. Bun bury says he found 
it in a closet at Barioii, in 1823, and that “ it 
proba bly was picked up by my grandfather, 
Sir AVilJiam Bunl)ur>, who w’iis an ardent 
collector of old dramas” (see Furness, vol. ii. 
p. 13). The volume was sold to the Duke 
of Devonshire, in whose possession it now is. 
This copy of the 1603 Quarto of Hamlet was 
long thought to be unique; but in 1856 a book- 
seller in Dublin, JVJ. W. Rooney, purchased 
from a student of Trinity College a shabby 
quarto wdiich he had brought from liis home 
in a midland county of England in 1 853. He 
had taken it from a bundle of old pamphlets 
as a memento of his family, and had tried in 
vain to dispose of it. On examining this pam- 
phlet, Mr. Rooney found that it was another 
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copy of the supposed unique Quarto of Ham* 
let, which, though it wanted the title-page, 
yet had the last leaf, which was wanting in 
the Duke of Devonshire’s copy. ^ It was sold to 
Mr. Boone for £70, purchased from him for 
i,‘120 by Mr. Halliwell (Phillipps), and is now 
in the British Museum. Other Quarto editions 
of Hamlet wei-e published, one in 1605 (Q. 3) 
being a mere reprint of Q. 2 by J. Il[oberts] 
for N. L[ing]. On November 19th, 1607, Nich- 
olas Ling transferred all his copyrights to 
John Smithwicke, who brought out the Quar- 
to printed in 1611 with the title-page sub- 
stantially the same as tliat of Q. 3 (except that 
it is called for the first time The Tragedy in- 
stead of Ihe Tragical Histone) and also an- 
other Quarto, without date, said to be “newly 
imprinted and enlarged.” The Cambridge 
editors ciiii the 1611 Quarto Q. 4, and the un- 
dated Quarto Q. 5; tliough Mr. Collier and 
some other authorities think that the latter 
was printed in 1607. For the convenience of 
reference we shall adopt the same order of 
nurnhering as the t^ambridge editors. After 
the i)ublication of the first Folio the sixth 
Quarto (Q. 6) w’as juiblished in 1637, and at 
the end of the 17tli and the beginning of the 
18th century several players’ Quartos were 
published, four of which— those of 1676, 1685, 
1695, 1703 — have been collated by the (.Jam- 
bridge editors. Tlie Quarto of 1695 contains 
the cast of the play wdth Bettert<m as Ham- 
let, and the passages (unitted on the stage are 
marked by inverted commas. I have care- 
fully collated this coj>y with the l eceived text 
of Hamlet, and some of tJie iii(»st reraaj kable 
omissions and alterations will be noticed. 

Some time before 1()03, as early as 1589, or 
even 1587 according t«) others, we find a re- 
ference to some play on tlie subject of Hamlet, 
in an Epistle to the Gentlemen Students of 
both Universities, by Thomas Naslie, ])refixed 
to Greene’s Menaphon (j>rinted in 1589). The 
passage, so often quoted, contains the following 
sentence: “he will afford you whole Hamlets, 

I sliould say, Handfulls of tragical sj)eacheB,” 
In 1594 the Lord Cliamberlain’s men, of whW 
Sliakespeare was one, were acting with the 

1 1 take these particulars from a small pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr. Eoouey in 185G. 
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Lord Adminil’s men 'at Newington Butts 
under the {mrt management of Henslowe, in 
wht>se diary we find the following entry on 
June 9th: “ Kd. at hamlet .... viiis.” 
This seems to have beeijf an old play; for Hens- 
lowe does not put the letters ne to it, as he 
always does in the case of new plays, and the 
receipts must have been very small if his share 
only amounted to eight shillings. As we do 
not find any otlier record of t}>e performance 
of Hamlet in Hcnslowe’s Diary, we may con- 
clude that the jday, whosesoever it W’as, was not 
a very jx>})ular one; yet in Dr. Thomas Ijodge’s 
Wits Miserie, mid the Worlds Mailnesse dis- 
covering the Devils Incarmte of this age, 1596, 
we find another reference to it; one of the 
Devils, speaking of the author, sjiys the Doctor 
is “a foule lubber, and looks as pale as the 
visard of y® ghost, which cried so raiserally 
at y® theatur like an oisterwife, IlamlH re- 
(p. 56). Sleevciis ineniicms that he had 
“seen a cojiy of Slight's e(liti«»n <»f < 'haucer, 
which fonnerly belonged to l>r. Gabriel Har- 
vey” with a note in the latter’s handwriting: 
“The younger sort take much delight in 
Shaksjieare's Venus and Atlonis; but his 
Lucrece, and his tragedy of Hamlet Frince of 
Denmarke, have it in them to please the wiser 
sort, 1598” (Vai. Etl. vol. vii. p. 168). Ma- 
lone examined tlie book in question, and found 
that it was fmrehased by Harvey in 1598; but 
he thought tlie above note need not have been 
written until 1600. If it were written when 
the liook was fii\st brought^out, it would prove 
the fact that tShakespeare’s name w^as con- 
nected with the i>lay of Hamlet in 1598; 
though, singular to state, Meres, in the often- 
quoted pjissage from Palladia Tamia, does not 
mention Hamlet amongst his tragedies. In Sir^ 
Tliornas Smith’s Yoiage and Entertaijiment in 
Rushia,&c.l605,8ig. K. . his fathers Em- 
pire and Gouernment we find was but as the ‘ 
Foeticall Furie in a Stage-action, conipleat yet 
with horrid and wofull Tragedies: a first, but no 
second to any Hamlet; and that ndw lienengey 
iust lieuenvge was eomming with his Sworde 
drawne against him, his royall Mother, and 
dearest Sister, to fill vp those Murdering 
Scearies;” and lastly, Samuel Rowlands, 1620, 
in The Night Raven (Sig. n. 2) has: 
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1 will not ory Hamlet Reeenge my greeves, 

But 1 will c^l Hatig^man lUvtnge on theeves. 

All these passages, are generally held to 
allude to the old play|*but, though this may 
be true of the earlier allusions before 1600, 1 
do not see any reason to believe that the 
later ones, because they happen to contain the 
words Hamlet Revengey should not refer to 
Shakespeare’s j»Iay. It is no uncommon thing 
for persons who quote from memory to mak» 
mistakes; and the words Hamlet ItemigemeLy 
simply be a recollection of the line spoken by 
the Ghost, i. 6. 25: 

Revenge hia foul and most unnatural murder. 

This same phrase, “Hamlet Revenge, ” taken 
out of the old ])lay, is pcrliajis referred to in 
the following passage in the liicluction to The 
Warning for Faire Women, where Comedy i 
s^ivs: 

How some damn’d tyrant to obtain a crown 
Stabs, hangs, iinpoisous, smothers, cutteth throats: 

Then, too, a filthy whining ghost, 

Lapt in some foul sheet, or «i leather pikh, 

Comes screaming like a j>ig half stick’t, 

And cries, Vihdtchi! Kevengo, Revenge! 

- {^impson’s School of Shakspere, vol, ii. ])p. 242, 243. 

This last allusion is, to say the least, a doubt- 
ful one. It may liave referred to one of the 
many ghosts in the old i)lays of tlie peritxl 
before Shakesixiare began to write for the 
stage. But these same two wonls, “ Hamlet, 
Revenge,” are quoKxl in Dekker’s Satiromas- 
tix, 1602: “ my name ’s flamlety rereuge^' where 
the speaker, Tuccfi, is followed on to the stage 
by his boy, “vuth tico piA^tiires under his j 
cloak;” and again in Westward Hoe, 1007. | 
SVe undoubtedly have a quotation as early as j 
1604 in Marston’s Malcontent, iii. 3: *'Tllo, ! 
ho, ho, ho! arte there, olde true penny?” } 
(Works, ed. Hfilliwell’s, vol. ii. p. 249). i 

We come now to the most difficult and im- \ 
portaut question, on which there has been | 
such a great difference of opinion. What does | 
this Quarto of 1603 represent? (1) Is it an ; 
early version of Shakespeare’s play? or (2) is 
it a mutilated copy, disfigured by blunders of 
the copyist or the enterprising publisher who 
annexed it, of the same play from which the 


Quarto of 1604 was printed ? or (3) is it, as the 
Clarendon editors suggest in their preface, the 
old play partly revised and rewritten by 
Shakespeare? That there was an old play, 
founded on the prose liistory of Hamlet (to 
be mentioned hereafter), I think is almost 
indisputable; and though j)ersonally I ven- 
ture to differ from the authorities on this 
point, believing tliat Hamlet in its first rough 
edition was one of Shakes|)eare’8 earliest 
dramatic efforts, yet it is scarcely possible to 
maintain that the play, refeired to by Nash 
as one well known in 1589, could liave been 
by Shakespejire, who was then only in his 
twenty-fifth year. But that Shakespeare had 
written a version of Hamlet some time before 
1603 I firmly believe. 

That the Quarto edition, surreptitiously 
published for N. L. (Nicholas Ling), repre- 
sents this early version to a certain extent, 
allowing for mistakes of the copyist and 
printer — and, most important of all, for ex- 
cisions and perhaps some interpolations made 
by the company or companies who had acted 
the tragedy—there is little doubt. Space will 
I not allow me here to enter into an elaborate 
j analysis of the tlifferences between Q. 1 and 
j Q. 2 ; but, after examining and re-examining, 

I and comparing the two texts tug<*ther from a 
i literary and dramatic point of view, it seems 
j imiK)ssible to believe that, whether obtained 
j partly from actors’ parts and i)artly tran- 
scribed from memory', or taken down in short- 
hand, the QuaHo of 1603 was derived from the 
same version of the play as the Quarto of 
1604, or from the MS. from which the play 
w^as printed in F. 1. On the other hand, there 
is too much of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, as we 
know it, ill the Quarto of 1603, for us to admit 
tliat it was the old play, only partly revised 
by liim. The more and more one studies the 
differences, both great and small, between the 
two Quarto editions of the play, the more one 
comes to the conclusion that the first was a 
corrupt and incorrect copy of the play as first 
pu^ together by its author. In that monu- 
mental work, Furness’s New Variorum edi- 
tion of Shakespeare, there will be found, ad- 
mirably summed up, the various arguments 
on this point (vol. ii. pp. 14-33)* No doubt 
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the theory, so ably set forth by Messrs. Clark 
and Wright in the Clarendon Press edition, 
is a very plausible one; and it is quite pos- 
sible tliat Shakespeare may have left here 
and there, in his earlier version of Hamlet, 
more lines of the old play than he thought fit 
to retain on maturer consideration; and, in 
confirmation of this, it is only fair to notice 
that there are more rhymed couplets in the 
Quarto of 1603 than in the subsequent edition. 
The scene between the Queen and Horatio, 
which is peculiar to the Quarto of 1603, and 
seems afterwards to have been expanded by 
the author into the first porti<.)n of act v. 
scene 2, between Hamlet and Horatio, also 
has the ap})earance of belonging to the old 
play; but still the presence of this scene in 
the first sketch may be accounted for, as being 
part and parcel of the design to put the Queen’s 
character in a favourable light, which is one 
of the characteristics of Q. 1. In ad i. scene 2 
Hamlet’s speech beginning: 

My lord, ti ’s not the sable sute I weare; 

is addressed to the King and not to his 
mother. In Q. 2 it commences thus: 

Seemes Maddam, nay it is, I know not seenies. 

Again, in Hamlet’s solih)quy after the inter- 
view' with the ghost, act i. 5. 105, the word.s 
0 most pernicious woman 

are omitted in Q. 1; and we have instead: 

Murderous, bawdy, smiling damned villaine, 

applied to Claudius. The fact of the names 
Corambis and Montano being given to Pohuiius 
and lieynaldo in Q. 1 has been noticed by 
every commentabjr; but not tlio difference be- 
tween Eossencraft and Gihlerstoiie (Q. l)and 
Guyldersteme and Rosencrans in Q. 2. That 
Q. 1 w'as partly made uj) of copies of actors’ 
paits seems indicated by the fact that, in most 
cases, the cues of the various sjiceches are 
printed correctly. If any reader will examine 
Q. 1 carefully, he will find that the dialogue 
assigned to some of the characters is printed 
very correctly in certain portions of tlie play, 
and vei'y incorrectly in others; wdiieh looks as 
if the copyist had sometimes written with the 
MS. before him, and sometimes from the 
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memory either of himself or that of others. 
The WTetched hash that is made of some of the 
soliIo<piie3 may be accounted for by the fact 
that, in a theatre copv u.sod by a travelling 
company, the text m?y not have been set 
down in full, but only the latter |)ortioii8 
or cues of the long speeclies. Some of the 
alterations may have been made by the actors; 
and this conjecture is confirmed by an exami- 
nation of the Players’ Quarto ’of 16*95, which, 
as I have already said, represents the version 
used by Betterton. If, after Hamlet had be- 
come almost a classic, an actor of Betterton’s 
intelligence, [►laying before an audience con- 
taining a large number of educated persons 
more or less fjiiniliar witli the text of Shake- 
sj)eare, could venture to mutilate Shakespeare’s 
poetry as he did iii Hamlet's first soliloquy, 
in the following passage: 

So excellent a Kiiif;, 

a 

So loving to my .Motluu'. (s/'n 

Tbjit he pemittfid not tlio Winds of Heaven 

Visit her Face too rougldy; 

or thus, in a speech of Hamlet which occurs 
before: 

’Tifi not alone this wovruihfj cloke rv^/Ui mothr,' 

or again, to chrnge the beautiful line, 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee, 

to the Uild and prosaic: 

1 do not value my life; 

or in the great soliloquy t%»rumencing: *‘To be, 
or not to be,” to substitute for the lines: 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
la sicklied o’er with the palij^ast of thought, 

the following: ? ^ 

And thus the healthful faA of resolution 
Shews sick and pale with fought; 

♦ 

if Betterton in his time ventured to sanction 
at least, if not to invent, suSb mutilations of 
the text, what w'ould not actors dare at a time 
w’-ben Shakespeare was only one of the many 
dramatic autliors of the day, wrhen liis pre- 
eminence had not as yet been recognized save 
by a very few? 

It is time, however, to set before our readers 
the theory as to the Quarto of 1603, which, 
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after long and carefu^ study of it, has grown 
up in my mind. It is, of course, mere con- 
jecture; but then conjecture has been allowed, 
of late, to play such fantastic tricks with 
Shakespeare’s very exjitence, that one may be 
excused, i)erhap8, if ofte ventures to employ it 
to a more practical end. I would suggest tliat 
Shakespeare, at an early period of his career, 
formed the idea of writing a play in which 
the chief character should be a person of 
Hfimlet’s disposition, through whose mouth he 
would have the opportunity of speaking many 
of the secret thoughts of his young heart; one 
whose lot should be cast amid the most un- 
congenial surroundings. Some of the speeches, 
such as tlie soliloquy, “ To be, or not to be,” 
he might have sketched out ro\igldy before he 
had even decided upon the plot of the play. 
In his youth, at Stratford-on-Avon, he must 
have heard a great deal of the terrible scandal 
relating to the Earl of Leicester’s marriage 
with the widow of the Earl of Essex, after 
having, as was generally rejiorted, poisoned 
her liusbarid; and this “tragedy in private 
life” was siu'ely in his mind when he was 
writing Hamlet. Indeed, when one comes 
to examine his character, ('^lautlius with his 
utterly unscrupulous ambition, his nauseous 
])lausibilicy. Ids skilful intrigues to gain ])opu- 
iarity, his sonsual bonhomie, his cunning em- 
ployment of courtiers as tools for his infamous 
designs, is as lifelike a jK)rtrait of Robert 
Dudley as Sliakespeare would have ventured 
to draw.^ 

When Shakespeare was acting, with the 
rest of my Lorde chamberlcn men,” under 
Henslowe’s management, in 1594, tlie old play 
of Hamlet wayepresented, in which it is j)oa- 
sible that he ; ftund the germ of a great tra- 
gedy suited to iiS purpose; the principal char- 
acter of which could w^dl be developed into a 
self-analysing Jiero, oppressed by the uncon- 
geniality of 1^ surroundings, such as he had 
already pictured in his mind. As soon as he 
had leisure he took the subject in hand, and 


1 How deep an impresBion this story made upon many 
people of the time may be (gathered from the Secret 
Memoirs of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, llrst pub- 
lished in 1706, and privately reprinted by Messrs. £. & G. 
Goldsmld, Edinburgh, 1887. 


wrote his first idea of the play. With this 
he was not himself satisfied; but, by some 
means or other, a copy of this first draft got 
into the hands of a travelling company, who 
played it with success in different towns, and 
the two universities of Cambridgeand Oxford.* 
That the actors themselves ventured to make 
some alterations in the play is extremely pro- 
bable, and when, some time in the dramatic 
season l()01-2, Shakespeare had elaborated 
his first draft into what was substantially 
the j)lay as we have it in the Quarto of 1004, 
and had produced it with great success and 
with his own company, the enterprising pirate 
publisher stepped in, and, being unable to 
procure the genuine play, obtained from the 
travelling company the faulty MS. which they 
had used, and printed it, as Shakespeare’s play, 
in 1003. 

In the Stationers’ Register, under date July 
20th, 1602, is the entry to James Robertes, 
[already giveii above]. In his admirable Fore- 
words to (rriggs’s Facsimile of the Quarto of 
1003 Dr. Furnivail thinks that this entry re- 
fers to the pirated edition published in the 
j next year; but on the title-page of the First 
I Quarto no })rinter’s name is given, and on that 
i of the genuine Quarto, 1004, we have “ Printed 
, by I. R[oberts] for N. L. and are to be sold at 
I his shoppe under Saint Dunstens Oliurch in 
j Fleet street.” It will be noticed that no ad- 
dress is given on the title-page by the pub- 
lishers of Q. 1 . Is it not possible— if my the- 
ory a.s to the date of Shakespe^ire’s revision of 
his first draft be the right one— that Roberts 
had obtained the promise of the genuine MS., 
but that the negotiation having fallen through, 
N. L. [Nicholas Ling]aml J ohn Trundell mean- 
while })ublished their sj>urious edition; and 
that Shakespeare then, disgusted that such 
a maimed copy of his great wox'k should be 
! })almed off uj)on the public, consented to let 
Roberts have the full and correct manuscript 
to ])rint from; a manuscript which contained 
at least one suj>erb passage, th^ soliloquy in 
act iv. scene 4, which was no^ jh the theatre 
copy as printed afterwards in llTe* FirsrFhlio, 
or, if there originally, had been subsequently 

> See title-page of Quarto 1608. 
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cut out? It is generally presumed that the 
N. L. of both the First and Second Quartos 
was Nicholas Ling ; but it is quite jmssible 
that the transactions as to the publication of 
the genuine MS. may have taken place only 
w'ith Roberts, in whose name, as will be seen 
from the entry quoted above, the book had 
first been entered on the Stationers’ Register, 
In the inten’‘al between the publication of the 
pirated Quarto and that of the genuine one 
in 1604 Shakespeare may have made some 
further improvements and alterations in the 
play. But to whatever circumstances we owe 
its publication, I fully agree with Dr. Fur- 
nivall that we have in the Quarto of 1604 the 
most complete and the best text of Hiuulet; 
and it is ({uite yxxsaible that, but for the dis- 
honest action of N. L. and John Trundell, we 
should hwe have had to rest content with 
the miuh inferior text of the First Folio, 

According to my theory, then, we must sup- 
pose that the First Quarto (1603) represents 
Shakespeare’s first draft of the play, 7nim(8 the 
passages cut out by the actors, and the 
alterations they chose to make, in addition to 
the errors of the transcriber and printer. 

This may seem to be a very far-fetched the- 
ory, and there is no doubt that it will be 
scouted by many Shakespearean scholars whose 
authority is worthy of the very highest respect; 
but I would submit that the title-page of Q. 1 
is peculiar in more respects than one It is 
the only title-page of any Quarto edition c»f 
Shakespeare’s plays, as far as I know, which 
has the statement “ As it hath beene diuerse 
times acted by bis Highnesse seruants in the 
Cittie of Loudon.” Now, what does this 
mean? Who were “his Highne.sae seruants?” 
The Lord Chamberlain’s servants we know; 
they were the company to which Shakespeare 
belonged in 1597. The First Quarto of Romeo 
and Juliet says that it was often played by 
“the Right Honourable the Lord of Hunsdon 
his servants.” After 1603 or 1604 we have 
“ by his Majesty’s servants,” e.g. in the entry 
in the Stationers’ Register of King Lear of 
NovemlDer 26th, 1607 ; but nowhere have we 
“Aw Highness’ servants.” The Quarto W 
Love’s Labour ’s Lost has “As it was presented 
before her Highness this last Christmas.” 
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Now, it is worth remarVing that we learn from 
Henslowe’s Diary that on May 9th, 1603, “my 
Lord of Worsters men” played by the king’s 
license, which must have been conceded to 
them by James I. befwe he granted one to bis 
own company, formerly the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s and subsequently known as “his Majes- 
ty’s servants,” the patent of which to L. Flet- 
cher, Shakespeare, Burbige, and others bears 
date May 1 Ttli, 1603. 1 w^ould venture, there- 
fore, to suggest that the QuaAo of 1603 was 
printed from a copy of the play w’liich had 
never been imaged hg ASht/kespeare’s own corn- 
pang^ but by another one; perhaps by “my 
L(U*d of Worstere men,” or by some members 
of tliat company who had been travelling 
during the kxst five or six years preceding 
1603. 

As to the chief source whence the plot of this 
play w’iis taken, it has undoubtedly perished 
with the ol<l }>lay; for we cannot ^’onsider that 
Shakesj)eaiv owed anytliing direoily to the 
original history of Hamlet in Saxo (>ramniati- 
cus, or to Belleforcst’s vei'sion of it from Ban- 
dello, j>ublished in 1559; much less to the Eng- 
lish translation of Belleforesc. which w^is pub- 
li.slied by I’avier in 16(^S. The title given by 
Belloforest to the .stojy was: “ Jm* quelle ruse 
A^nfeth, qui dipttU fvt Hog de Ihnnemarcky 
vengea la inori de son pere Horwendih^oceis par 
Fengon son frvn\ autre, occurrence de son his- 
toire.'^ I’avier calls his translation — which 
Collit r described as “l)ahl, literal, and in many 
phices uncouth” — simply the Hystorieof Hamb- 
let Prince of Denmarke (KazJitt’s Shak. Lib. 
Pt. 1, vol. ii. p. 215,216). This English traiis- 
latioji was, I firmly believe, only published in 
con.sequence of the success ofi'the play. Tlie 
incidents common to Shakespeare’s play and^ 
to the English Hystorie of Hainblet are veiy 
few; and as to any hints for the characteriza- 
tion of the Dramatis Person*© tlie prose nar- 
rative is a j)erfect blank. No two persons can 
be more different than the coarse, brutal, ruf- 
fianly Hamblet and the hero of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. Of course the author of the old 
play may have followed more closely the story 
as given in Belief orest than Shakespeare has; 
but the only incidents, common to the Hys- 
torie and to the play, are the fact of the King 
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having murdered his brother, and afterwards 
contracted an incestuous marriage with his 
sister-in-law; the assumption of madness by 
Hamlet; and his killing one of the King’s 
friends who had congealed himself during 
the interview between Bimself and his mother. 
The idea of using Ophelia as a means to 
detect whether Hamlet’s madness was real 
or not 'was, no doubt, suggested by the very 
coarse incident in Saxo Grammaticus, 'which 
is considerably Inodified in Belleforest and in 
the English tianslatiou. The fact that one of 
the courtiers, who had been brought up with 
Amlethus, helps him to avoid the trap laid 
for him by means of the woman, in Saxo 
Grammaticus, may have suggested the char- 
acter of Horatio; but it is at the best a very 
faint suggestion. The Danish prince is cer- 
tainly sent to England, and procures, by 
means of counterfeit letters, that the fate, in- 
tended for him bv Fengon at the hands of the 
King of England, should overtake the two 
courtiers sent with him, much in the same 
way as Hamlet procures the banishment of 
Eosencrantz and Guildenstern; but we may 
presume that these incidents were found in 
the old play, and were not taken by Shake- 
speai’e direct from the Hystoi’ie. 

As to the question whether Pavier’s Hys- 
torie of Hainblet was really published earlier 
than 1(508 —as Collier contidently asserted 
without an atom of proof—and before the pro- 
duction of the play, I think thfit it is com- 
pletely answered by Elze, an abstract of whose 
cogent argument w ill be found in vol. ii. ]>. 89 
of Dr. Howard Furness’s New Variorum Edi- 
tion of Hamlet There are two passages in 
the History which have been often quoted as 
showing that Shakespeare had, at any late, 
studied this prose story. They both occur in 
the scene, which corres}X)nds to the scene in 
the Queen’s closet in the play, in which Po- 
lonius is killed, and they will be found on 
page 236 of Vol. II. Part I. of HazlitPs edition 
of the Shakespeare Library. In the first the 
narrator states that “the counsellor entred 
secretly into the Queenes chamber, and there 
hid himaelfe behind the arras” The next is 
that which describes Hamlet entering “like a 
cocke beating with his armes, (in such manner 


as cockes vse to strike with their wings), vpon 
the hangings of the chamber, whereby feeling 
something stirring vnder them, he cried a rat 
a rat, and presently drawing his sworde thrust 
it into the hangings” (Hazlitt’s Sliak. Lib. vol. 
ii. Pt. I. p. 236). It is veiy remarkable that 
neither in Saxo Grammaticus nor in Belle- 
forest is there any mention of arras or hang- 
ings. In Saxo Grammaticus the word used is 
stramentum^ the whole jmssage being: “ob- 
strepeiitis galli more occentum edidit, brach- 
iisque ])ro alarum plausu coucussis,con(s)ceuso 
stramento' corpus crebris saltibus librare ce- 
pit, siquid illic clausum delitesceret, exper- 
turus. At ubi subiectam pedibus molem persen- 
sit, ferro locum rimatfis, suppositum confodit, 
egestmnque latebra trucidauit” (Holder’s ed. 
p. 91). The corresponding word, in Belle- 
forest, to stramentum is loudier or lodier^ and 
he says that “le Cbnseiller entra secrettement 
eu la chainhre de hi Heine, se cacha sous quel- 
que hadier” (E dleforest, Histoires Tragiques, 
vol. V. p, 42). As to the exju'ession, A raty a 
rat! theie is not the slightest parallel to this 
either in Saxo Grammaticus or in Belleforest 
It is highly improbable, to s?iy the least, that 
these alterations sliould have been made by 
the translator, unless they had been suggested 
to him by the play. If we could discover any 
early copy of the translation '^^hich was pub- 
lished by Ppvier, it w^ould help us to deter- 
mine whether these expressions were taken 
from the old play, or w'hether they were, as I 
think is more probjible, inserted after Shake- 
speaie’s Hamlet hsul been represented on the 
stage. 

It would be impossible to give here the 
many jwissages to be found in authors of the 
seventeenth century before the Restoration, 
in w’hich portions of this play are either 
bodily “conveyed,” or most obviously imi- 
tated. To take an early and a late one, one 
may fairly say that JVIarston’s Malcontent 
(1604) would never have been written— though 
Giovanni Altofronto, otherwise MaJevole, is 

1 1 should have thought that stranvmtvm, in this pas- 
sajb, meant the rushes or straw that are strewed on the 
floor; hut Belleforest certainly seems lo have taken it 
to mean ‘*a counterpane/' though the former meaning 
coincides better witli tlie context of the passage in Saxo. 
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but a Brummagem imitation of Hamlet after 
all —if Shakespeare’s play had not appeared. 
As a specimen of olie of the later imitations of 
Hamlet, we may mention that little-known 
tragedy Tlie Fatal Contract, by William Hen»- 
iiigs, Master of Arts at Oxford, printed in 
1661, but acted l)efore tliat. In that play we 
have an Jphelia and a Ghost in armour; and, 
though the story of the i)lay is tofedly ditferent, 
many jmssages from Hamlet are either adapted 
or closely imitated. 

The Cambridge editors Siiy that the text of 
Hamlet in the Folio of 1623 is derived from 
an independent MS., one which had evidently 
been curtailed for the purpose of re})rosenta- 
tion. Some passages are however found in 
the Folio which are not found in Q. 2, or in its 
successors, but some of which ‘‘ aie found in 
an imperh.'ct form in the Quarto of 1603, and 
therefore are not subsequent additions’’ (vol. 
viii. p. xi.). The text is, in this edition, like 
that of most editors, founded upon a combina- 
tion of those of Q. 2 and F. 1. 

STAGE HISTORY. 

From the time of its first production to 
the present day the tragedy of Hamlet seems 
to have kept a firmer and more uninterrupted 
hold upon the stage than any other play of 
Shakespeare’s. Except during that brief and 
gloomy [)eriod, when Puritanism was in the as- 
cendant, and no rational or wdiole.soine amuse- 
ments were allowed to the English people, one 
may venture to say that not a single year j)assed 
without it being represented several times, not 
only in London, but in the provinces. It is 
a common saying, amongst people connected 
with the stage, that no iictor has ever yet posi- 
tively failed in Hamlet; and managers, in town 
and country, will tell you that you have only 
to put Hamlet up, even with a bad cast, and 
you may rely on a fairly good house. Be the 
reason what it may, it is certfiin that, for 
the general public, who are not afflicted with 
that elegant complaint known as ennui or 
boredom— generally the result of too close an 
intimacy with and complete subserviency, to 
one’s own self, -—for ordinary people who have 
not emasculated their minds and passions, 
Hamlet, even imperfectly represented, has 
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always had a strongs* interest: while, when* 
ever an actor of talent, to say nothing of geniuSi 
attempts the chief part, he is sure to attract 
a uumeix)us and attentive audience. One need 
not go far back in tWf annals of the English 
stage to learn that An those few occasions 
wdien an actor of real genius has arisen to 
throw a new light upon the complex chai’acter 
of Hamlei, the theatre -going public have 
always evinced their sympathy and interest 
by tlwking night after niglrt to see such a 
j)erfoi*mance. Thi.s extraordinary popularity 
of ILuiilet as an acting play is full of instruc- 
tion to two classes of persons; first, to those 
who are never tired of declaring that the 
taste of the present day necessitates a total 
separation between literature and the drama; 
secondly, to those wlio are always sneering 
feebly and dysj)eptic*ally at the actor’s sirt — 
jierscuis ravenously jealous of the applause 
which the actor receives, but which the pub- 
lic ungeneroiusly withliolds from them in any 
of their multifarious c!ipaciti<is. These latter 
may lay to lieart the undoubted fact tliat 
Hamlet, the most t)oetic in some resjjects of 
any of Shakesjjeare’.s plays, could not have 
been written by anyone but a i)racti8ed actor 
familiar wdth the stage and all its ways; also 
this fact, scarcely less disputable, that all the 
reams of criticism, which have been written 
on the character of Hamlet, have not been 
able to bring home to the minds of men the 
real meaning of the cliaracter so clearly as a 
single performance of some great actor. 

Allusion hfis been made, in the Literary 
History of this play, to the peculiarity of the 
title-i>age of the first Quai*to (1603). It is the 
only one of all the Shakespearian Quartos 
that contains any specific reference to per- 
formances out of London. If we are to be- 
lieve that title -f)age, then, we know that 
Hamlet in its unrevised form was acted at • 
both universities, and elsewhere in the pro- 
vinces by some company, probably not Shake- 
speare’s own. These performances may have 
been simultaneous with those of the revised 
play in London by the Lord-Chamberlain’s 
company to which Shakespeare belonged; or 
they may have taken place before Shake- 
speare produced his revised version. At any** 
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rate, daring the lifetim^of its author, Hamlet 
was already a popular play, and this is proved 
by the numerous allusions to it by contem- 
porary writers. Of these allusions to the play 
as an acted play, one of earliest and most 
interesting is an entry iif the “ journal ” or log- 
book of Captain Keeling of the ship Dragon, 
in 1607; “^pteniber 6 [at ‘Serra Leona’] I 
sent the interj»reter, according to his desier, 
abonl the Hector, whear he brooke fiist, and 
after came aborcP mee, wher we gave the tra- 
gedie of Hamlett;” and again on the 31st of 
the same month, “I el^vited Captfiin Hawkins 
to a iiishe dinner, and liad Hamlet acted 
abord,” adding “w‘^’‘ 1 permitt to kec])e my 
people from idJeiies and unlawfull games, or 
sleejw” (Shakes) )ere’s Ceuturie of Prayse, p. 
79). The next reference we find is in an elegy 
on *‘y® Death of the bimoiis A<.‘tor Kiehard 
Burbedg,” wliich mentions Hamlet auioiigat 
his characters : 

• 

heo’s gone & wth him what A world Jire dead. 

which he reuiu'd, to be reuiued roo, 

no more young Hanalctt, ould Heironymoe, &c. 

— (^enturie of Prayse, p, 131. 

The materials for the stage Jiistory of any 
play during the reigns of Janies 1. and Charles 
I. are very scanty; but the two following 
extracts may serve to sliow that this play was 
still a very po))nlar one. In Anthroj.K*pha- 
gus: the Man-Eater, 1624, )). 14, by E. S., 
speaking of flatterers the author says: *‘for 
they are like JJamkts yhost, kic et uhique, here 
and there, and every whore, for their oiine 
occasion;” and in Jonn Gee’s New Shreds of 
the old Snare, 1624: “As for examples the 
Ghost in Jfamhlet, Don Andreas Ghost in Hia^o- 
iwwo” (Centurie rf Prayse, p. 160). 

^Pepys saw Hamlet on August 24th, 1661, at 
the Opera— that is to say, the House in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields — “ done with scenes very well, 
^ut above all, Betterton did the Prince’s fjarta 
beyond imagination ” (vol. i. p. 342); and again, 
on November 28th of the same year, “very 
well done” (p. 382). Downes’ first mention of 
Hamlet is in 1662, amonj? the plays acted at 
the new theatre (Sir William Daveiiant’s) in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields: “The Tragedy of Han^ 
hsty Hamlet being performed by Mr. Betterton: 
Sir WUliam (having seen Mr. Taylor y of the 


Blach-Fryars Comimny, act it; who being in- 
structed by the Author Mr. Shakespear) taught 
Mr. Betterton in every particle of it, gain’d 
him esteem and reputation superlative to all 
other plays. Horatio by Mr. Harris; the 
King by Mr. lAlliston; the Ghost by Mr. 
Richards; (after by Mr. MedJlmm.) Polonius 
by Mr. Lovel; Rosencrans by Mr. Dixon; 
Guilderstern by Mr. Price; Ist. Gravemaker 
by Mr. Cnderhill; the 2d. by Mr. Dacres; the 
Queen by Mrs. Davenport; Ophelia by Mrs. 

(afterwards Mrs. Betterton): “No 
succeeding Tragedy for several years got more 
reputiitiou or inoney to the Company tlian 
this” (pp. 29, 3*0). This account of Downes 
incidentally ojwns the question as to 'who 
was the original re})resentative of Hamlet, 
Taylor or Burbage? This is a j)oint on which 
we have no decisive evidence. But whether 
Burbage was the original of Hamlet or not, 
we know that lie acted the part and identified 
himself, to a great measure, with it, as will be 
seen from the funeral elegy on his death 
already quoted. I’jxylor, according to the 
Historia Histrionica, acted Hamlet “incom- 
parably well.” Pe])ys saw Hamlet again on 
May 28th, 1663, and on August 31st, 1668, on 
which latter occasion he says that he had 
not seen it ‘‘this year before, or more; and 
mightily pleased with it, but above all with 
Betterton, the best ])art, I lielieve, that ever 
man acted” (vol. v. p. 347). So long as Bet- 
terton lived no one seems to have cared to 
dis]Hite his supremacy in tliis part. In the 
Quai*to, 1695,^ as well as in the octavo edition, 


1 1'lie cast prefixed to this edn. shows that except Bet- 
terton and his wife there were few survivors from the 
cast of 1002; 


Claud iua. King of Denmark . .... 
Ilamlel, Son to the former King. 

Binratio, Hamlet's Friend 

Mareellus, an Officer 

Polouitis, Lord Chamberlain 

LaertM, Son to Ptdonius 

^ijrav,. I two Courtier... . 
Guildenstem, i 

Fortinbrass, King of Nonrav . . . 
Ostrick, a fantastical Courtier . . . 

^nwr*>,],twoCentiDeIi 

Frantnseo, } 


GhSst of Hamlet's Father 
Two Grave-makers 


Oertrard, Queen of Denmark. 
Ophelia, in love with Hamlet 
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Mr. Crosby. 

Mr. Betterton. 
Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Dee. 

Mr. Fonke. 

Mr. Young., 

Mr. Xorris. 

Hr. Cademan. 
Mr. PercivaL 
Mr. Jeran. 

Mr. Rathband, 
Mr. Ployd. 
l Mr. Medbum. 
•jMr. (TndrUl 
IMr. WiUiams. 
Mrs. Shadvfel. 
Mrs. BetUrtnnL 
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1703, bis name is in the cast On December 
20th, 1709, we find him at the Hay market 
Theatre still acting Hamlet, though now above 
70 years old, with the manner, gesture, and 
voice of youth. Even the crabbed Antony 
Aston was obliged to acknowledge that 
though Betterton in his old age could no 
longer look the Prince of Denmark, yet be 
was Hamlet. Tliis must have been the last 
occasion on which he played the jmrt, for on 
the 13th April, 1710, in the same season he 
made his last appeai’ance as Melantius in the 
Maid’s Tragedy. Eather than disappoint the 
public, he is said to have plunged his gouty 
foot into cold water in order to enal)le him to 
walk on the stage in a slipper. The result 
was that the disease fiew' to his head, and he 
wascaj'i’ied home from the theati'e only to die. 
DuriniL* Betterton s latter years Wilks and 
Powell both played Hamlet, but neither of 
them seems to have m:ide any great impres- 
sion in the part. At Dniry Lane on February 
14th, 1710, Miss Santlow, afterwaids Mrs. 
Booth, played Ophelia for the first time; and 
after having drowned herself, a]jparently canie 
to life again to speak the e[)ilogue in boy’s 
clothes” (Geiiest, vol, ii. p. 435). Mrs. Mount- 
ford on November 0th, 1705, appeared, for the 
firat time, as Ophelia at Dmry Lane. Accord- I 
ing to an anecdote, said to have been related j 
by Colley Cibber to the celebrated (ieorge ! 
Anne Belkmv, she subsequently became in- i 
sane; but her madness not being (»f a violent 
nature, she was allowed a ceitaiii measure of 
freedom. One evening, learning that Hamlet 
was being played at the theatre, she managed I 
to give her attendants the slij), and, to the 
astonishment alike of actors and audience, 
pushed on to the stage in the mad scene 
before the actress who was playing Oj)heIia 
could prevent her, when she gave what must 
have been one of the most touching realiza- 
tions of that pathetic scene ever witnessed. 
This was indeed her last ap}>earance, for death 
soon after put an end to her misery. 

In the interval between Betterton’s death 
and the appearance of Garrick, besides^ W. 
Powell already mentioned, Mills, Ryan, and 
Millward seem to have been the only repre- 
sentatives of Hamlet. Booth, curious to say, 


never seems to have attempted this part, but 
contented himself with that of the Ghost, 
as did Boheme. Quin wisely left the young 
Prince of Denmark alone. He played the 
King to Ryan’s Hamlet at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, 1718, 1719; ahd later on he appeared 
as the Ghost at Drury liaiie, apparently for 
the first time, in the season 1731-32, pro- 
bably to the Hamlet of Wilks. This w'as a 
part which Quin’s stately style of elocution 
well l)ccame, and it appears \o liave been one 
of his most successful characters. A hand- 
some young Irishman, •Dennis Delane, w’hose 
physical advantages atoned, with one portion 
of the audience at anyrate, for defects in his 
elocution and action, had apj)eared as Hamlet 
at Drury Ijfine on March 15th, 1742; having 
j)ieviousjy played the Ghost on January" 2r)th 
of the same year, when Millwfinl being unable 
to ])ei*furm, Hamh^t had t«^ be read by Cibber, 
jun.; which must have been very like the tra- 
gedy wdth the Prince of Denmark h»ft out. But 
Delaiie’s rising fame was quite obscured by 
the aj)pearaiice of Garrii^k as Hamlet for the 
first time in England— be had }>layed the jmrt 
in Ireland— on November lf)th,1742; on w^hich 
occasion Delaue, as the Ghost, had plenty of 
opportunities to observe his rival’s triumph. 
The cast included Hal lam as Laertes, Taswell 
as Pdouius, and Macklin tis the First Grave- 
digger, w'ith Mrs. Pritchard as the Queen, and 
Mrs. Clive as Oj>helia. In spite of hisunsuitable 
dress and his trick chair ^ in the closet scene, 
Garrick’s Hamlet w^as a great success. He 
played it again, for his ‘benefit, on the 13th 
Januar}% and during this season (1742- 43) no 
less than thirteen times. 

Wliile Garrick was estaiblishing his fame 
in Hamlet and other Shakespearean charac- 
ters, the rival house at Covent Garden could 
only oj)pose such attnictions as Ryan in Ham- 
let, suyiported by Quin as the Ghost and Mra» 
Clive as Ophelia. t)n March 31st, 1744, the 
Irish actor Sheridan made liis first appear- 
ance on the English stage as Hamlet, with 
Mrs. Pritfjhard as the Queen. Hamlet was one 
of the six characters that Garrick played in 
the summer of 1746 at Covent Garden, receiv- 


s A chair bo made that, when he rose from it, it fell over. 
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In;? £200 for the six per^rmances. On this 
occasion it may be worth noticing that Shuter 
appeared as Osric. This was an early per- 
fonnance of the celebrated comedian who, 
later in his career, was oi^ of the most truly 
comic representatives of* the First Grave- 
digger. In the next season, at Drury Lane, 
appeared the most formidable rival Garrick 
ever had to encounter, Spranger Barry, an 
Irish actor, who made his first appearance as 
Hamlet, at DruryCiane, for Macklin’s benefit 
on the 24th March, 1747, but was never able 
to eclipse Garrick in tlys j*art as he did un- 
doubtedly in that of ^Jthello. On March 20th, 
1730, for Woodward’s lienefit, there was a 
very strong cast in Hamlet, whicli included 
besides Garrick Mrs. Pritchard as the Queen, 
and Ml'S. C-ibbei’ as Ophelia, ai\d the 
tyifu're himself as Ptdonius, a jKirt which did 
not suit him So well as that of Osric. The 
actor, who seems to have taken Garrick’s place 
Its Hamlet most frequently during his jiarticu- 
larly short career on the stage, was (/barles 
Holland, whom Ghiwchill censures so much 
for his imitation of liis great manager and 
ma-ster. Genest relates an amusing anecdote 
of this actor, with reference to the .admirable 
reform introduced by Garrick in the season 
1762-()3, namely, the enljirgernent of Drury 
Lane .so as to do away with the necessity of 
having membei’s of the audience seated in a 
built-up ain])hitlieatre on the stage, at benefits 
and other specially attractive jierformances. 
Holland was playing Hamlet for his first 
benefit, and tlie seats *11 the stage were filled 
wdth people from Chiswick, his native place. 
When the Ghost appeared, by the usual stage 
trick Hamlet’s hat flgiwoff, and it fell at the feet 
of a young damsel from Chiswick, who was a 
gre*&t admirer of Holl.and, 8he, with the very 
best intentions, picked up the hat, stole softly 
fipm her seat, and placed it on Holland’s hefwl, 
with tlie broad corner foremost as generally 
worn by drunken men; and Holland, uncon- 
scious of the ridiculous appearance he pre- 
sented, went on with the scene, to the huge 
delight of the audience. At (?ovent Garden 
on April 2r)th, 1788, for Bensley’s benefit, 
William Powell made his first appearance as 
Hamlet with, “for that night only,” Mrs. 


Yates as the Queen. He repeated the port 
three times in the following season. Had not 
this prpmising actor died at the premature age 
of thirty-four, it is possible he might have 
proved a serious rival to Garrick. 

Hamlet had hitherto escaped the dese- 
crating hand of adapters or mutilators such 
asDavenant, Dryden, Tait, Cibber, and others; 
but in an evil moment it occurred to Gar- 
rick to try and improve this matchless tra' 
gedy. HapfiiJy his version was so indif 
ferently received that he never ventured to 
print it. Some of his ideas are quite unobjec- 
tionable, such as the difierent division into 
acts of the play; while one wais distinctly 
good, namely, the restoration of the fourth 
.scene of act iv. between Fortinbias and Ham- 
let. The chief alterations he made were in 
tlie last act, from which he excised bodily the 
Gravediggers and Osric. The Queen w'as not 
])oisoned on the stage, but was led from her 
seat in a supposed state of insanity brought 
on l>y remorse; the King, when attacked by 
Hamlet, draws his sword and defends himself, 
and is killed in the struggle. Tate Wilkinson, 
unable to get a cojiy of Garrick’s alteration, 
arranged a version for liimself, which he pub- 
lished ill his Wandering Patentee. In this he 
inserted passages from other plays of Shake- 
speare, putting into tlie mouth of the King 
the dying S])eech of Cardinal Beaufort from II. 
Henry VI. iii. 3. 8-18. He also sjived the 
life of liaeiles. (harrick's version was jilayed 
at Dniry Lane up to Ajuil 21st, 1780, wlien, 
for the benefit of Bannister, juii., “Hamlet as 
written by Shakespeare ” Wiis prcMiuced. After 
this, Garrick’s version never seems to have 
been acted. Han^h^t could not certainly have 
been among Jack Biinnister’s best characters; 
but, nevertheless, he did good service in restor- 
ing Shakespeare’s play to the stage. 

Henderson, who next to Barry was the 
most powerful rival against whom Garrick had 
to contend, made his first appearance as Ham- 
let at Drury Lane, September 30th, 1777; 
among the cast being Palmer as the Ghost, 
Farren as Horatio, and Mrs. Mary Robinson 
(Perdita) as Ophelia. He had made his ori- 
ginal d6but, anonymously, in this character at 
Bath on October 6tb, 1772. His physical dis- 
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qualifications for the part were many, his 
fencing being one of his weakest points; but 
in the delivery of some of the soliloqiiies, and 
in the scene with the Players, he was inferior 
to none of his great rivals. 

A mere enumeration of the many actors 
who have played Hamlet in London alone 
would occupy a considerable space; wliile 
pages might be filled with criticisms of the 
stately John Kemble, the scholarly Young, and 
the passionate Edmund Kean, \vhose scene 
with Ophelia was so infinitely touching. G. F. 
Cooke failed completely in Hamlet, diaries 
Kemble looked the Prince completely, but 
Hamlet was not one of his greatest successes. 
Mrs. Siddons played the part some five or six 
times, but only in the country; she did not 
venture on the ex^wriment in London. She 
is »*\ no means the only actress who has es- 
sa}C'd the part. Chailotte Cushman played 
it a few times in America, and alluded to it 
in her letters as tlie very highest effort she 
had ever made ; Mis.s Marriott played Hamlet 
more than once in London, at Sadler’s Wells 
and elsew'liere ; and Madame Sarah Bernhardt 
was seen as the Danish Prince in a French 
vei'sion, produced at the Adelphi, June 12, 
1899. Some critics have tried to prove that 
Hamlet really was a woman ; and perhaps a 
female Hamlet may be less unsatisfactory 
than a female Romeo. Macready, Phelps, 
Charles Kean, and numerous other actors 
distinguished themselves, more or less, as 
Hamlet in the first half of last century. 
The most sensational Hamlet within recol- 
lection, in some points at least, was the late 
Charles Fechter, whose performance (1863) 
was certainly full of charm; and when we 
consider the great difficulties that he had to 
overcome, we cannot but admit that, coming 
from a Frenchman, it was one of the greatest 
tributes to the genius of Shakespeare which 
has been given in our time. This character 
has always had the strongest fascination 
for foreign actors. Some persons, laudatores 
temporis acti^ have insisted that Devrient was 
the greatest Hamlet they ever saw. Rouvier 
was seen to little advantage at the St. James’s 
Theati^e as Hamlet Other distinguished 
foreign actors who have essayed the part 
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in this country ig^e Salvini, Ernesto Rossi, 
and Mounet Sully. 

No greater tribute to the intrinsic power 
which Hamlet possesses over an audience has 
ever been Bhown,«|ihan the wonderfully long 
run which this plity had, 'when produced by 
Mr. Bateman at the Lyceum (October 31st, 
1874), with Henry Irving as the Prince. The 
representation had no adventitious advantages 
of scenery, and the cast in some respects was 
not piirticularly strong. Since then the play 
has lH*en revived with every advantage that 
beautiful scenic aco?ssories could give, but 
with scarcely greater success than it had for 
the two hundred consecutive nights when it 
was represented in its unadorned state. Sir 
Henry Irving s Hamlet commanded the pro- 
found admiration and ap]>reciative study of 
scholars and the public, and held its place in 
the front rank of the great actor’s represen- 
tations, from the date of hi? first apj^enrance 
in the part to that of his lamented (leath — 
full of honours rather thaii of years— on 
October 13th, IDbo. Miss Terry’s Ophelia, 
wdiich graced the revival of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum under Trving’.s own management 
(December 3()tli, 18'J8), was pronounced ideal 
and di vine. Several actors ha ve given, during 
recent yea»-s, versions of the part usuaUy 
rendered interesting by the exponents* 
earnest efforts to realize to the utmost the 
character of Hamlet, as seen in the light 
of the critical and illuminative study be- 
stow^ed on it by modem writers and 
thinkers. Among such perforiiiaiices have 
been those of Mr. H. Beerbohni Tree (who 
produced the tragedy with every scenic advan- 
tage at the Hay market, tin January, 1892); 
Mr. J. Foibes-Robertson (Lyceum, September, 
1897); Mr. H. B. Irving (Adelphi, April, Kfos); 
and Mr. Martin Harvey (Lyric, May, 190f>). 

What is believed to have been tlie fiiist 
representation in America of Hamlet was, in 
spite of Quaker opposition, given in Phila- 
delphia, 27th July, 1759, by the company 
under the management bf Douginsa 

The cast, so far as it can be traced, was; 


Hamlet = Hallam. 
Poloniuf = Hannan. 
Ghost Douglass. 


Laertes = Heed. 
Horatio = Morris. 
King =: Tomlinson. 
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Grave4i8ge»= 

Player King = Scott. 

Osrrio = A. Hallam. 

Guildenstem = IJ^ne. 

Ophelia = Harman. 

Queen = Mrs. Douglass. 

^Player Queen = Mrs. Love. 

Since tlien Hamlet Inuj l>eeii as popular in 
America as in England, and every tragedian 
of note — Booth, 'W^llack, Forrest, and others, 
whose names are scarcely less familiar here than 
there — has been seen Hamlet the Dane.” 

HAMLET IN GERMANY. 

I have thought it best, under the above 
heading, to treat a question which concerns 
lx>th the Literary and Stage History of Ham- 
let. In his interesting work, Shakespeare in 
Germany, })ublished in IBfM, Mr. Cohn says: 
‘‘AlK>ut the year KJCo, this ))iece was per- 
formed by the Veltheim coinjiany, but it is of 
a much older date tl\p,n this, for we hiid it in 
the Dresden Stage-library in 1G26, and even 
then it wjis no new piece, as there is every 
reason to believe that it had been brought to 
Germany by the English pliiyei*s as early as 
1G03” (part i. p. cxx). In |mrt ii. (pj). 241- 
t304 inclusive) he gives the German text and 
an English translation, side by side, of this 
tragedy, the full title of which is “Fratrici<le 
Tunished, or Prince Hamlet of Denmark.” 
The German text given Mr. Cohn describes 
as a “late and modej-iiizctl copy of a much 
older manuscript.” The copy bears the date 
“Pretz, den 27. Oktolnr 1710”; it is entitled 
Tragoedia. ®erbcftraftc33rubfrmorbct>cr; *Prin,^ 
^atnlct aua iCdnneniarf (Tragedy. Fratricide 
Puftished, or Prince Hamlet of Denmark), and 
api)ears to have been fii^st published, in its 
entirety, in 1781, “in the German periodical 
^la Potrida” (sic). It commences with a short 
Prologue, the speakers in which are J\^ac/tt 
(Night), and the Three Furies, Jlecto^ Tisi- 
phone^ and Mcsgc^a, This Prologue is in vei'se, 
with the exception of one long i)rose speech of 
Night; and it is the only portion of the play 
which contains anything which can pretend 
to the title of poetry. Tlie tragedy itself is 
a wretchedly dreary composition, written en- 


tirely In prose, with the exception of one or 
two rhyming couplets at the end of scenei^ 
and is remarkable for having every vestige 
not only of the poetiy, but of the dramatic 
vigour of Shakespeare’s play, carefully elimi- 
nated. In fact it bears about as much rela- 
tion to the Tragedy of Hamlet— as we know it 
from the Second Quarto (1604), or the Folio, 
or even in the mutilated version of tbe Quarto 
of 1603 — as one of Kirkman’s Drolls does to 
the play on which it w^^is professedly founded, 
whether the work of Shiikespeare or of any 
contemporary author. Of Hamlet’s wonderful 
soliloquies not aline remains; and even where 
the story d(>(*s follow that of Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, the scenes are so arranged as to ds 
stroy entirely the dramatic construction of the 
original. In short it is such a contemptible 
production, that any student or admirer of 
Sl'ikespeare may be excused if he finds him- 
self unable, from want of patience, to read the 
wdiole of it. I have been through it carefully 
myself, line by lino, and, after making allow- 
ances for the extensive modeniization the 
})rinted version may have undergone, it is 
impossible to believe that it represents, how- 
ever remotely, any version of Hamlet written 
by )Shakespeare. Mr. Cohn says (part i. p. 
exxi): “ Single j)assage8 in the German piece 
shew that an edition of the original must 
have l)t.‘en used which contained passages that 
are in the folio, but not in the fii’st quarto, 
while other pass^»ges prove incontrovertibly 
that precisely this quarto must have been the 
.source emj)loyed by the translator. Thus, for 
instance, the Ghost says to Hamlet, ‘Mark 
me, Hamlet, fur the time draws near w^heu I 
must return to whence I came,’ and con- 
cludes his speech with the words ‘ Thus w^as I 
robbed of kingdom, wife and life by this foul 
tyrant.’ The former is evidently taken from 
the words which the Ghost uses in our ac- 
cepted text of Hamlet: 

My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself; 

while the latter corresponds exactly to the 
order in which the Ghost mentions the same 
things in the original, 
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Thus was T deeping by a brother’s hand 
Of Crowne, of Queene, of life, of dignitie 
At once deprived,’ etc.” 

But I cannot really see anything in tlie text 
of the German piece to justify these state- 
ments of Mr. Cohn. That the author, who- 
ever he was, liad seen or read Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, as we have it in the Folio or the 
Quarto of 1604, is most probable, if not cer- 
tain; also that he must have had access to 
some copy of the Quarto of 1603, w’hich edi- 
tion, it will be remembered, was iK^t then 
known to any of the English commentators 
of the 18th century. This, in itself, is a very 
interesting fact, for we may venture to infer 
from Jiis that this Quarto of 1603, or some- 
thing like it, had been represented on the 
stage in Germany, whether in English or in a 
Germaii ti'anslation we have no evidence to 
show. On the other hand, that there are })as- 
Hiiges in the Gennan play, whicli, to quote Mr. 
Cohn, “prove incontrovertibly that precisely 
this quarto must have been the source em- 
ploye^l by the translator,” T cannot see. If 
we found in the Gennan vei^iori that the 
])eculiar sequence of the scenes, for instance, 
in the Quarto of 1603, was followed rather 
than that of the Folio or the Quarto of 1()04; 
or if there were any parallels to the one scene 
peculiar to the Quarto of 1603, the scene be- 
tween Horatio and the Queen (see Shakspere 
Quarto Facsimile of Hamlet, scene xiv. ]). 53), 
Mr. Cohii^s statement, quoted above, might be 
justifiable; but we find no such thing. Gn the 
other hand there seems to me ji<» intt^nial evi- 
dence that the author of the German piece, 
“Fratricide Punished,” &c., need have used 
the Quarto of 1603 at all. He could have ob- 
tained the wretchedly bald skeleton of Ham- 
let, whicli he has dressed uj) in dull and shabby 
prose, from the Folio, or from the Quarto of 
1604. Bjild, and corrupt in many passages 
the Quarto of 1603 undoubtedly is; but it 
doe^ contain the germs of three of the finest 
soliloquies, and many pfissages of beautiful 
poetry, all of which the German adapter 
succeeded in eliminating; so that it really 
coukl be only a trifle to him to have got rid 
of the additional poetry, and of the finer 
passages first given in the Quarto of 1604. 

1 * 5^6 


The only absolute point of resemblance 
between the German play and the Quarto of 
1603 is that Polonius in the former is called 
Coramhus^ and iir-tlie latter Commhis; but 
there is no reseinliiiance in the names of the 
other characters; for instance Laertes, who is 
called in Q. 1 Leartes, in the German play is 
Leonhardus; Claudius is ‘called Erico, ap])a- 
reiitly a modified form of Eric ; the Queen is 
called Sigrie; while Hamlet, Horatio, and 
Ophelia (not Ofelia as in the Quarto of 1603), 
mul Francisco are found both in the German 
play and in the Quartt) of 1604. In the first 
sc*ene of the German jjlay the IVo Sentinels, 
as in the Quarb/ of 1603, iu*e simply P''ir8t and 
Second Sentinel; but the name Bernardo, 
which occurs in the Quarto of 1603, does not 
occur in the German j)lay. Of new charac- 
ters introduced into the latter we have Phan- 
tasmo the Ch)Wii. \vh(» takes the place of Osric 
1 ill the bust act, and who is a most abominable 
I excrescence in the other scenes, princijjally 
I tile mad scenes t^f Ophelia, in which he ap- 
pears. There is also Jens a Peasant, an iin- 
imjM>rt‘int character, wliu apptiai*8 only in a 
.short scene in the third act. The Priucijial 
j of the Gonieclians is called Ctarl. Rosenerantz 
and Guildenstern do not appear; but “Two 
Ruffians” art inlnKhioed in their place, who 
accompany Hamlet on his' voyage to Englainl 
by tile King’s orders; they attempt, in a 
ridiculous scene in the fourth act, to shoot 
i Hamlet. P>ora a careful examination of the 
I German text 1 can (»nlj^' discover one passage 
which could hardly have been written, unless 
the author hml seen either the Quarto of 1604 
or the Folio, and that is^in act i. scene 7 of 
the German piece, which commences with the 
speech coiTes}>onding to that of the King in 
Shakesjieare’s play: 

Though yet of Huralot our dear brother's <leath.^. 

—Act i. sc. 2. 

In the German version the beginning of that 
sjieech is thus rendered: “Obschon misers 
1 Herrn Bruders Tod noch in frischem Gedacht- 
I niss bey jedermaiin ist, und uns gebietet, alle 
I Solennitaten einzustellen, werdeii wir doch 
I anjetzo geniithiget, unsere schwarze Trauer- 
kleider in Carmosin, Purpur und Scharlach 
I zuverandem.” The English translation given 
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in Cohn’s book is slightly misleading; it runs 
thus: “Though yet of our dear brother’s death 
the memory is green to all and it befitteth us 
to suspend all joyous denjonstrations, yet from 
this time ’tis meet weteliange our suits of 
solemn black to crimson, purple, and scarlet” 
(part ik p. 256). Literally it should be trans- 
lated thus: “Aljhough our brother’s defith 
still is in fresh remembrance with every one, 
and it befits us to defer all [state] solemnities, 
yet are we from tRis time compelled to change 
our black mourning clothes into crimson, pur- 
ple, and scarlet.” In many places the trans- 
lator has, very naturally, paiaphrased the 
German text in the language of ShakesjHjare, 
even where the latter does not literally render 
the words of the former. 

As to any actual evidence of ‘the rej)resen- 
tation of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, or f)f any 
other play on the same subject as early as 
1603 or 1604, \ve cj^u find none in Mr. C'ohn’s 
work. In the collecti(»n of .so-called English 
Comedies and Tragedies, published in 1620^ 
(see C/*ohn, part i. p’Jf). cvii-cxi), Hamlet does 
not occur. The first inentitm of its >’e}irt‘.sen- 
tation appears to be in a very intere.stirjg 
e.atalogue of plays, written in an almanac by 
an officer of the Dresden (\>urt in 1626, in 
which we find that on the 24th June of that 
year, Tffigiedia von JJamlet euien pnaUen in 
Dmnemarck (Tragedy of Hamlet, a Prince of 
Denmark) was rejireaeiited. Tlie other Shake- 
spearean plays contained in the list are Julius 
Ciipsar, Lear, and Romeo and Juliet, which 
alone appears to have been acted more than 
once (see Cohn, i>art i. pjj. cxv, cxvi). Mar- 
lowe’s tragedy of “Barrabas the Jew of Malta” 
was acted twdce, afid so was a comedy called 
“ tjosepho the Jew of Venice,” wdiich may have 
been partly taken from Shakespeare’s Mer- 
chant of Venice, and t>artly from Marlowe’s 
play. Tliere is nothing to show that the Ham- 
let in this list was not Shakespeare's tragedy 
as we have it in the Folio. 

But now we come to a second very interest- 
ing question, namely, was this wretched ver- 
sion of Hamlet, the modernized text of which 
is given in Cohn, really taken from an old 

1 A gecond edition with exactly the same contents was 
published in 1624, ut supra, p. cix. 


German play, founded, not on Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet, but on the old play of that name 
mentioned in Henslowe’s Diary under the year 
1694? The bald way in which the story is 
treated, the introduction of incongruous comic 
chaiucters and scenes, and, perhaps, the fact 
that the German play is preceded by a prologue, 
which is written in a serious vein and in some- 
what poetical language, all lead us to infer 
that such may have been the case; but, of 
course, till we have discovered, if we ever do, 
the text of the old play of Hamlet, this ques- 
tion must remain undecided. But, at least, 
we may say this, that it is much more likely 
that the German play had for its original an 
old-fashioiied tragedy, written before Shake- 
speare’s time, than that the author took the 
trouble to concoct such a wretched unpoetical 
and dull piece of work from any one of the 
versions of Shakespeare’s Hamlet which have 
come down to us. 

CRITICAL REMARKS. 

The extraordinary j)opularityof this tragedy, 
not only on the stage and in the study of the 
scholar and poet, but amongst the people who 
read anything at all, is probably not exceeded, 
even if it be equalled, by any other literaiy 
w’ork in our language, and certainly not by 
any dramatic woi’k ever written. Ifamlet 
has enriched language even more than 
any other work of Shakes]>eare’a with popular 
and familiar expressions, which indeed have 
become household words. Wherever the Eng- 
lish language is .spoken men and women will 
be found, not always consciously, perhaps, 
clothing their ideas-— ideas common to all 
humanity — in the language of Hamlet. The 
enormous amount of i nttJlectual activity, which 
this play of Shakespeare has produced, may be 
seen in the formidable list of w^orks written on 
the subject, given in Furness’s New Variorum 
edition of Hamlet, vol. ii. ; nor is the bulk of 
this literature mere polemical writing. Those 
who have made a study of the whole play, or 
of the single character of Hamlet, have, in the 
course of that study, generally been brought 
to think about subjects on which tliey might 
otherwise have bestowed very little consider- 
ation. ^8 for its popularity as an acting plav, 
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I have spoken of that already. Wlien we 
come to ask ourselves how is it that this tragedy 
and its strange pliilosophic, weak, irresolute 
hero has taken such a hold on the minds and 
hearts of the people, it is not very easy at first 
sight to give an answer. Many more sym- 
pathetic stories have been dramatized; for, 
after all, the main motive of Hamlet, filial 
love, is not so popular as sexual love. A gain, 
the story has many features in it which can 
appeal but little to general sympathy. In- 
cestuous marriages, X)erformed in such indecent 
haste as that of Gertrude and Claudius, are not 
common; while in the fitful energy with which 
he carries out his task of vengeance, Hamlet 
does things which cannot but alienate our 
sympathies. 

Indeed some critics have denounced Hamlet 
as an inimoral and almost contemptible char- 
acter. They liave had no difficulty in point- 
ing out instances of his deplorable weakness, 
and of his cowardly inaction at tliose decisive 
moments in his life which demand firm de- 
cision and prompt action. But, perhaps, it is 
the very weakness of Hamlet whicli inspires 
our sympathy ; he is no hero cast in a semi- 
divine mould. His im|)erfections, his errors, 
no less than his affections and his pasvsioiis, 
are intensely human. They appeal to the 
great hefirtof mankind; his intellectual sufKi- 
riority to those around him, which he feels 
himself no less than we do, is never allowed 
to dominate his chanicter so iis t(» ])aralyse his 
emotions, or to fetter his imj)ulses. His phi- 
losophy is not of that kind which sets him up 
on an eminence, whence he looks down with 
calm and rational contem}.)t on the weaknesses 
of his fellow-creatures. His scepticism is of 
the most superficial nature. It is a mere film, 
BO to speak, over his heart, which throbs with 
the tciiderest affection and the warmest pas- 
sion. 

As to Hamlet’s love for his father, which is 
evidently the strongest affection in his nature, 
W’e feel that it was something far beyond the 
•habitual respect or submission which so often 
does duty for filial devotion. This hwe is 
founded not on the false basis of family pride, 
nor on a mere blind admiration of his father’s 
'talents and virtues, but on a keen appreciation 
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of all his nobler quaKties; qualities with which 
Hamlet sympathizes, not from the point of 
view" of a mere outside admirer — if one may 
use the expressioii—who felt that they were 
quite beyond his Vwn reach, but with the 
earnest veneration of one who kept them 
alw'ays before his eyes as an example to be 
imitated; who was sensiblq that these quali- 
ties were the real source of that feeling of 
genial companionship, which raises the love 
of a sou for his father so far beyond the sterile 
region of duty. 

The close symj)atliy that existed between 
the elder Hamlet and his son, which is so 
insisted on by the dramatist, directs our at- 
tention to what is the key-note to the whole 
play, wdiich may in some respects be called 
the Tragedy of Uncongeniality. When Ham- 
let first a[>pears upon the scene, one cannot 
fail to be struck by the painful moral isolation 
of his position. Not single soul of all 
those around him seems to share the least in 
the great sorrow- wdnch weighs him down. 
Not two months have elapsed siuce the sudden 
death of his father; of tike king whom all his 
subjects appeared to love and honour; of the 
generous oi)en-hearted brother, the chivalrous, 
tender, devoted husband; yet on no face, save 
on that of hit* son, is there any shade of sad* 
ness. Hamiet looks to the throne, and he 
sees there his uncle with a smile of smug self- 
satisfaction on his sensual face. He listens 
t(^ him pouring forth sentence after sentence 
of plausible platitudes with an unctuous hy- 
pocrisy, wdiich must have been unspeakably 
nauseous to the son of that murdered brother 
whose throne he had, morally if not legally, 
usurped. And by that urlcle’s side wliat does 
he see? His mother; who was scarcely a 
widow before she was again a bride; a mother 
from whose loving sympathy he had looked to 
find his greatest consolation in his sorrow, oh 
whose sobbing breast he had thought to pour 
forth all the imguish of his soul. But-hor- 
rible disillusion — he had found that breast 
disturbed by nothing but the throbs of an in- 
cestuous passion; and those tears, the worthless 
tribute of conventional hypocrisy, to the mem- 
ory of her dead husband, dried by her lover’s 
kisses. If those who were bound by the nearest 
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and dearest ties to his l8st father, were so 
shamelessly forgetful of his death, what could 
he expect of the courtiers around him? They 
might well be forgiven in their anxiety to 
curry favour with the ne^ king, they forgot 
even that decent affectation of regret for the 
loss of Tiheir late master, however kind and 
gracious he had laen, which they may have 
thought themselves bound to Ciost oil with the 
court mourning. So the young prince sits 
there, the one dark spot on the gay scene; 
his head bowed down with grief, his heart 
quivering, his brain reeling fiom the shock 
he had received; while lie listens to that 
inothei* whom he had seen hanging on her 
late huslmiwrs neck, as if slie would grow 
there, exhorting him in ])lacid tones to cast 
off his “ inky cloak,” and to look-cheerful; an 
effort which could not but have been rendered 
much easier by the admirable exhortation 
from the crowned adulterer, who reminded 
him that everyone must die some time or other, 
and that the father, whose death Hamlet 
shc»wed such bful taste in not forgetting, had 
at some distant period lost his father. One 
person there was who longed to throw her 
arms around his neck, and tell him how she 
shared his grief and his painful bewilderment 
at the jcarring merriment around him. But 
she dared not allow the secret of her heart; 
for she was bound, hand and foot, by the | 
trammels of conventionality, and forced to | 
keep silence by the filial awe she felt for her | 
worldly time-serving father, siii)]iorted as he 
was by her still more w’^orldly and time-serving 
bi*other. 

It is important to notice the condition of 
Hamlet’s mind before Horatio describes to 
him tlie appearance of his father’s ghost. Half 
stupefied by the shock which his mother’s 
marriage has given him, he had begun, iin- 
cTinsciously, to piece togetlier in his mind the 
suspicious circumstances of his father’s death; 
and thh accusation which he had but half 
framed against his uncle is suddenly and 
supernaturally confirmed by the revelation 
of the ghost. All the tenderest feelings of 
his nature are wrung by the pathetic stoiy of 
his father’s end which is now revealed to him. 
He has to bear, in addition, the overwhelm- 
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ing burden of that solemn duty of revenge 
enjoined on him by his supernatural visitant 
Small wonder if, under tlds severe s^in on 
his emotional and mental faculties, his reasoj^ 
for a short time totters on its throne; aadt 
when his friends rejoin him after the inter- 
view with the Ghost, his wild and agitated 
manner might well induce them to believe 
that the announcement of his intention to put 
on an “antic manner” was a conscious antici- 
pation of the madness that he felt to be 
coming on him. Eepeated study of Hamlet 
only confirms me in the opinion, which I 
have already ventured to express,^ that Ham- 
let’s intention of fissiiming insanity is not in-* 
spired only by the idea that lie would thus 
be able to accomplish his task of vengeance 
more easily, but by the clear conscious- 
ness of the fact that, unless his overtaxed 
mind can have the relief of eccentricity, the 
assumption must become, sooner or later, a 
reality. I will again quote that sentence 
from Coleridge, which is worth all the remarks 
tliat Gemian aestheticism or mysticism has 
perpetrated on this subject: “Hamlet plays 
that subtle trick of jiretending to act only 
when he is very near really being what he 
acts.” Tliat Hamlet is not absolutely mad, 
even at this most cntical moment of his life, 
is clear from the l:)eautiful speech which con- 
cludes the first act. 

In the interval supposed to elapse before 
the action of the play recommences Hamlet 
has taken one most imjxirtant practical step 
towards the fulfilment of the solemn charge 
impo.sed on him by his father’s spirit. The 
terrible disillusion, as regards his mother’s 
real nature, wliich he has undeigone, has 
swept away all that holy confidence, and 
nearly all that still holier love between them, 
which now would have been his greatest con- 
solation. Instinctively Hamlet feels that he 
must deny himself also that other great con- 
B^fiation which seems within his reach, the 
synqmthetic love of Ophelia, If the great 
task enjoined him— of his own unfitness for 
which hy nature he is well aware— is ever to 
be accomplished, he must put aside all temp*^ 

1 See A Study of Hamlet (Longmans^ 1875), p. 22, 
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tation to tread “the path of dalliance” by the 
si(]e of her whom he loves. Shakespeare only 
allows us a glimpse— but what a vivid one it 
is— of the fearful struggle that must have 
gone on in Hamlet’s mind before he resolved 
to give up his love, in that beautiful descrip- 
tion which Ophelia gives her father of Ham- 
let’s strange visit to her. He could not, it 
seems, trust himself to speak a word, but his 
actions, as she describes them, tell u.s all that 
we need know. In the future wliich lies 
before him there is no room for love or mar- 
riage. Whether he succeeds or whether he 
fails in the duty supernaturally enjoined him, 
he will succeed or fail alone. Ophelia must 
have dearly understood that this strange 
silent interview was meant by Hamlet to be 
their last; and she may well be forgiven for 
lending herself — as she undoubtedly does in ! 
the lirst scene of the thiid act, howevci* some j 
commentators, may try to deny the fact— to j 
an innocent deception, which she believes 
may aid in at once restoring her lover to rea- 
son and to her. It is absolutely necessary, in 
order to understand that scene between Ham- 
let and Ophelia, to recognize this fact; that, 
suspicious as he then is of all around him, 
Hamlet is convinced, on evidence wliich would 
be sufficient even for a more di.spassionate 
mind, that Ophelia has sought tliat interview, 
not of her own accord, but at the instigation 
of those whom Hamlet naturally looks ufion 
as his worst enemies. Thus there comes to | 
him the second great disillusion of his life, j 
more terrible if possible than that which i 
shattered the image of hi.s mother cherished 
from childhood. For he now learns that she, 
whom be loved with a love which inspired 
that bitter cry by tlie side of her gi'ave (see 
v.*l. 292-294), is leagued with his enemies, at 
least so far that she does not scruple to lend 
herself as an instrument of deception, and as 
the bait of a trap which they have laid for 
him. Henceforth there is one being, and one 
only, in all the world whom Hamlet feels that 
he can trust, namely, Horatio; and in him his 
trust remains unshaken to the end. 

In the great soliloquy, which concludes the 
second act, Hamlet i^ows how clearly he is 
sensible of his . own weakness. He distrusts 
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even his father’s ^ost, and, for a short time 
at least, entertains the idea that the spirit he 
has seen “may be the devil,” who has imposed 
upon his weakness and Ids melanclioly dis- 
position. One exfl^ession in this soliloquy is 
very remarkable, and that is where Hamlet, 
comijariiig his inactivity witli the '^motion 
shown by the player in reciting the sufferings 
of Hecuba, does not say “I can do nothing,” 
but “I can nothing^^’ Even notv he 
shrinks from any action, till the Ghost’s word 
has been confirmed by the device of the play. 
After the success of* that experiment he de- 
clares that he has no longer any doubt; yet 
the very next moment he has an oj)pn-tuiiity 
of killing the king when on his kmjesand un- 
prepared for any attack. The reasons, which 
Hamlet assigns for not killing Claudius then, 
are couched in what one cannol but call repul- 
sive language; but the fact is tliat they aie 
not his real reasons at all His nature shrinks 
from the wild justice of revenge; to him ;ui 
assiissiuation is alwavs an assassijiation; and 
therefore he spares Claudius at that moineut; 
though, scarce half an hour afterwards, he does 
not hesitate to stab him, as he believe.s, through 
the aiTas behind wJiich he thinks that his 
uncle is concealed. He has worked himself 
u]> to such a sUte of mental exaltation tliafc 
wdien he iindb his mistake, and that it is 
Polonius and not C>1audiu8 whom he has killed, 
he does not at the moment feel any remorse; 
his energies are all concentrated on the first 
real action which he is about to take in obe- 
dience to the command of his father’s spirit. 
This action, if it can be called so, is to be per- 
formed by words rather than by deeds. He 
has resolved to make a bold attempt to 
awaken his mother’s conscience; and the re- 
appearance of the Ghost, while he is engaged 
in this, serves to confirm him in tlie idea, of 
which he lias shown some trace in the scehe 
with Ophelia, that he is appointed by heaven 
as an instrument of vengeance. After the 
excitement of the scene with his mother, 
reaction sets in. He weeps over the body of 
Polonius; and submits without a struggle to 
the King’s command which sends him away 
to England ; though by doing so it would seem, 
at first sight, that he puts it for ever out of 
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his power to pimiBh his fether^a murderer. It 
was, perhaps, because Shakespeare felt this 
that he introduced the final part of act iii. 
scene 4 (lines 177-217)^ For there Hamlet 
distinctly states to his uMher (lines 200-210), 
that he kmm there was some plot against him 
ill seeding him to England. This atfected 
knowled^'c of hij uncle’s intended treacher}^ 
may have been only suspicion; but there is 
another reason for Hamlet falling in wdth his 
uncle’s plan; if he remained in Denmark he 
might have to answer for the death of Polo- 
nius.^ The careful reader will observe that, 
after his interview with his mother, his con- 
duct is much more outrageous towards Clau- 
dius. His assumption of insanity is more 
marked, and he is quite reckless as to wheat 
language he uses towards the King. It is also 
most noticeable that from this time, especially 
after his interview with the ca])t;iin of Fortiu- 
bras’s “lawless rescjlutes,” much of the irresolu- 
tion of his character disappears. Thu remark- 
able soliloquy, suggested by the sight of the 
young Norwegian fnince’s f(»rce on its mai’ch, 
ends wdth the wonls 

0, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! 

- iv. 4. H5, 6t). 

This resolution Hamlet certainly fulfils. He 
loses no time, according to the account he gives 
Horatio, in securing himself against the 
ti'cachery of Rosencnuitz and (^iiiildensterii, 
and providing, most cleverly, for their substi- 
tution in his place us victims of the king’s 
treachery. When the pirates take iK)ssessi(»n 
of the ship, instead of philosophizing in the 
background, Han^let is in the very front of 
the action, and so is taken prisoner. When 
tforatio tells him that the king must soon 
learn from England the trick that has been 
♦played him, Hamlet’s answer is, “ The interval 
is mine.” In fact, from being a man of mere 
words, he has now become a man of action. 
No doubt Shakespeare w^as indebted more or 


1 Perhaps the real meaning of line 211 in that scene, 

This man shall set me packing, 

is that Hamlet recognizes the fact that his rashness, in 
killing Polonius, has left him no choice as to his going to 
England. 


less to the old history of Hamlet, whether in 
the form of a play or in that of a stoiy, for 
the incidents in the latter part of his own 
tragedy; but still we are justified in suppos- 
ing that he adopted those incidents deliber- 
ately ; for the design of the play shows far 
too much thought and care to admit of the 
theory that the character of Hamlet was not 
presented to his mind as a consistent whole, 
consistent in its very inconsistencies. It is 
true that Hamlet fillows aii interval, as it 
were, to take jilace in the fencing bout with 
Liertes; ami that he treats Claudius, bt)th in 
the hypcxTitiail letter he sends him after being 
set on shore }>y the juiates, and throughout 
what may be called the prologue to the fencing 
i scene, with an almost exaggerated courtesy. 

! His innate aversion to ojwn violence, which, 
j a.s shown by his rjondiict to Uosencrantz and 
i Criiiklenstern, has been overcome so far that 
i he does not mind shedding human blood by 
! ju'oxv, might iiave caused him still to delay 
I Ins vengeance against his father’s murderer, 

■ had not tlie treachery f)ractised tow'ards him- 
1 self driven him into sudden action, 
i As to the objections wdiich are so freely 
; advanc(*(l against the shiughter-house aspect 
i of the stage at the end of the play, 1 cannot 
I but think that they are soiiuiwhat superficial; 

I for surely the many deatlis which are the 
result, pirtly of the crime of Claudius and 
Gertrude, and partly of Hamlet’s own irre- 
solution, jx)iut sternly and apj)ropriately the 
; moral of the tragedy. Had Hamlet proceeded 
<lirectly to the task im})osed on him by his 
father’s spirit, many of the lives forfeited 
would have been spared, and he himself might 
have succeeded t(» the throne of Denmark; 
but it is the very esseiK^e of crimes, such as 
are portrayed in this play, that their conse- 
quences are far-reaching, and involve the 
lives of the inmxient, as well as those of the 
guilty. 

The other chanicters of the play, with the 
exception of Polonius and Laertes, have not 
very much individuality, but they serve ad- 
mirj^bly as contrasts or foils to Hamlet. His 
great fault is that he is too introspective; he 
is always trying to take himself to pieces as 
it were, and to examine tlie moral machinery 
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of Ills nature; to dissect his own soul, to trace ^ 
every nerve and fibre of its inner and spiritual ! 
nature; but those around him in the court of 
Lenmark cannot be accused of holding over- 
much convei'se with their consciences. They 
take the world just as it comes, and do what 
those around them do, without ever troubling 
themselves whether it is right or wrong, 
fliimlet the elder was a courageous and noble 
king; his nature, [perhaps, was a little too 
high to be quite api)reciated by them, still 
they ap]>ear to have detected that the metal 
of Claudius had a goml deal of alloy in it. 
But then the latter is king, jind, after all, he 
is a good sort of fellow; he entertains, and 
does not stint his hospitality; therefore they 
do not trouble themselves how it was that 
he came to find himself on his brother’s 
throne and in his brother's bed. Pohmius no 
doubt was a very good seiwant to the elder 
brother; but he is not much troubled by the 
fact that Claudius does not keep the court in 
mourning quite as long as eti(]uette, to .say 
nothing of decency, demanded. He serves 
the younger brother with precisely the amount 
of laborious vacuity, and short-sighted j>ene- 
tration, which he devoted to the service of the 
elder. As for Laertes, once the favourite 
companion and playfellow of the young Hamlet, 
he is a thorough contrast to his prince. He is 
essentially a young man of the ])eriod, and 
finds the society of Paris gayer than that of 
Elsinore, He has any amount of theoretical 
morality; with amazing self-confidence he can 
read his sister lectures upon prudence and 
chastity, but to the practical exposition of such 
precepts he evidently does not devote much of 
his time or energy. At any rate, his moral 
principles do not rest on a very firm basis; 
and when Clamlius pro])Oses to him to take 
advantage of an ap|)areiitly friendly contest 
with Hamlet, and so assassinate him, he is in 
no way shocked at the proposition ; but, with 
admirable presence of mind, remembers that 
he lias a poison, with wliich to make his trea- 
cherous work more certain. But still he was, 
from a certain point of view, not a bad sort of 
son and brother ; and had he been in Ham- 
let’s place he would, doubtless, have fulfilled 
the Ghost’s injunctions with greater alacrity, 
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and the tragedy wcfbld have been in one or 
two, instead of in five acts. Horatio is quite 
a difierent t}q)e of man, poor, and, though 
bi*ought up in the .atmosphere of a court, 
no sycopliant; deVjiid almost, as it would 
seem, even of ambition, but loyal to the 
bottom of liis heart; one who knew how to 
resjiect his jirince without laervility, and to 
love his friend without adulation. Of the 
other male chiiracters Fort^'nbnis is a mere 
sketch. He serves as a contrast, suggested 
more than carried out, to Hamlet, represent- 
ing as he does the restless active nature that 
never weighs the consequences of any action. 
Rosenenuitz and (Tiiildeiistern are admirable 
|K)rtrait8 of the conventional courtier. They 
are as like one another as two pieces of Italian 
fiaste cut out by the Siime stamj). They are 
loyal to the king for the time being, wdioever 
he may be; and are always ready to give proof 
of their loyalty hy d(‘ing promptly any dirty 
action that royalty may lud them do. 

With regard to the female cliaractei’S, the 
(Jueen is an excellent type ui those women 
who are wax in the hands of any strong- 
minded man. but whose honour rests Uf)on a 
foundation of sand that a passing j)uff of 
paasion can overthrow; kind-hearted, aveive 
to cruelty, and, affectionate enough if they can 
only make up their minds where their affec- 
tion is to be placed. *Siich women drift into 
Clime, because they never look inside them- 
selves, but always at the outside. Ophelia^ 
luis Iweii shamefully maligned by some critics, 
i who, following Goethe’s utterly false and 
: sensuous picture of her, have failed to see the 
' beautiful jiicture of purity that Shakespeare 
j has drawn in her character! It is only neces- 
! sary to read, what Shakespeare has written 
I about her, and not what some critics may say 
I he has written, to perceive that, though there 
may be traces of weakness about her, she has 
not lost her honour; but that she was justly 
entitled to her “virgin crants,” and to the 
reverence that such a simple, innocent, and 
j loving nature should inspire in a man. 

1 Any reader, who wishes to see the whole question of 
Ophelia’s chastity argued at length, may he referred to my 
Study of Hamlet. —See Appendix D, pp, 12S-151. 
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THE RELATIONS 0^ HAMLET AND 
OPHELIA.! 

There is one deep upte in this play of 
“ Hamlet ” which 80 und 8 *’through all the dis- 
cords of fate, love, and ambition. This note 
is Hajftlet^s profound affection for his father. 
In no literature there any filial devotion 
which surpasses that. It is outraged by the 
beloved father’s murder and by the mother’s ‘ 
frailty; it is tortured by doubt and irresolu- ■ 
tion; it is the motive and the cue for the pas- | 
flion which wrecks Ophtjlia’s hopes and ruins 
her life. 

If we do not bear this in mind, Hamlet’s 
conduct in the last interview with the un- 
haj^py girl becomes inexplicable, and may 
easily be assigned to that insanity which is 
the simplest but most unsatisfactory solution 
of the problem. In this scene, j)erhaps, the ! 
actor has the most difficult task in the whole i 
range of the drama. He has to present the j 
confiict in Hamlet’s soul so clearly that it 
shall connect itself in the minds of the 
audience with the whole train of thought 
which precedes it, instead of seeming the 
brutal outbreak of a mere madman. So 
grave is the difficulty of interj)retatiou that 
I am anxious, in the interests of any young 
actor who may undevtiike it, that playgoers 
should think out the story before they see 
the tragedy. 

Let us remember tlmt the terrible duty 
which has been laid upon Hamlet by the 
spirit of his dead father forces him to wipe 1 
away from the tablets of Ids brain all “trivial, 
fond records,” for in a soul doomed to be the 
avenger of “a dear^ather murdered,” there is 
no. room for tlie love of woniaii. Was it not 
a woman, too, who was the cause of this appal- 
ling crime? Wliat crime? “ What evidence,” 
feasons Hamlet wdth himself, “ what evidence 
have I to sustain my story? The testimony of 
a visitor from another world 1 With a dis- 
closure made only to me— for nobody else 
heard it. Who will believe it? Who will 
believe such witness to the justice of my 

1 From the PresldenU Annual AddresB to the Wolver- 
hampton literary and Soientiflc Society* delivered by 
Henry Irving, lOth February, 1890. 


vengeance?” Should Hamlet rev^ge hixm. 
self upon his father’s murderer, ht will 
appear to the people of Denmark just what 
he charges Claudius with being — a murderer 
— ^and the people will wreak their vengeance 
upon him. Distracted by doubt, he is actually 
contemplating suicide when he is disturbed 
by the approach of Ophelia, and on this 
innocent victim of destiny, who had been the 
idol of this sweet prince’s heart— by a process 
familiar in liuman experience— all the ele- 
ments in his mental struggle are at once con- 
centrated with overwhelming force, spurred, 
too, by the suspicion that she is privy 
to the eaves -dropping of her father and 
Claudius. 

In all Hamlet’s assumptions of mental 
wandering he is greatly aided by the ex- 
citability of his tempfu-ament. His emotions 
nre always ready to carry him away, and his 
wild imaginings easily lend themselves to 
the maddest disguises of speech. A flash of 
volition may often be the exponent of a chain 
of thought, and perhaps the action of Hamlet’s 
mind was somewhat after this manner; He 
feels the woe of 0})helia and his own. He 
writhes under the stigma of heartlessness 
w-hich he cannot but incur. How remove it? 
How wi})e away the stain? It is impossible. 
Cursed then be the cause. His whole nature 
surges up against it— the incestuousness of 
this king; the havoc of illicit passion, which 
ha.s killed his noble father, wrecked bis fairest 
hopes, stolen from him his mother’s love — 
nay, robbed him even of the niatezTial idea, 
which remains to many a man in unblemished 
purity and even sweetness, long after a breach 
has taken place between his mother and him- 
self. His (Hamlet’s) mother was once fair 
and honest, honest as Ophelia now. Is 
Ophelia honest? Impossible to think other- 
wise, But it were a mad quip to ask her, 
and let the after dialogue take its own course. 
Take what course it will, it must dwell on 
the one subject which will harden Hamlet’s 
heart, and give rigour to his nature. Thus 
comas the paradox:— 

Hamlet Ha, ha! are you honest? 

OpkelUi. My lord! 

Hamlet Are you fair? 
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Ophelia. Wliat means your lordship? 

Hamlet. That if you be honest and fair^ your 
honesty should admit no discourse to your l^auty. 

Ophelia. Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honesty? 

Hamlet. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty from what it is, than the 
force of honesty can translate beauty into his like- 
ness; this was some time a paradox, but now the 
time gives it proof. 

Hamlet^s mother’a beauty had been her snare. 
Her honesty had fallen a victim to her beauty. 
Let beauty and honesty therefore- -hero w^is 
tlie stroke of mad exaggeration— liave no 
discourse. 

Hamlet. I did love you once. 

Ophelia. Indeed, my lord, you made mo believe so. 

Hamit. You should not have believed me; for 
virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall ivhsL of it. 

The thought underlying this is one of almost 
peevisli aggravation of tlie iv»ot.-giievance 
cankering in the speaker’s mind: ‘'1 am 
nothing but vicious. You should not have 
believed me. My old stock— that is, the vice 
I had from my mother— would so conbiminate 
all that was honest in my nature, or all the 
good I might have got through iny intercourse 
with you, would be so polluted by the over- 
powering had impulses in me tliat you 
had better not have known me — infinitely 
better not have loved me.” And then with 
a wild bolt,” fis it were, he utters the words 
that may most sliarply end all— “I loved you 
not.” This is the surgeons knife for such 
complaints, and many a man ha.s used it coolly 
and callously. But such men were not Ham- 
lets. He uses it more in frenzy tliaii in judg- 
ment, in an agony of pain, amid a thousand 
fond remembrances, but dominated by the 
one conviction that he must break with 
Ophelia, cost what it may. His instincts 
were accurate, though his temperament was 
not calculating, and the impetus of necessity 
drove him, in that moment of miserable 
stress, to use woirls which could not have 
been more ruthlessly and effectually chosen 
by the most cold-blooded of deceivers. • 

There is nothing more pitiable, tender, or 
forlorn, in the whole range of the drama, than 
Ophelia^s reply: “I was the more deceived.” 
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1 These are her Iast*voluntary words, except 
I her ejaculations of pi*ayer tliat Heaven may 
i help and restore her lover ; but these do not 
: euine till further wild and whirling words 
' have convinced her*(^^hat it is witli a madman 
: she is talking. For the moment it is enough 
' that she is abandoned, and the past re] »ud iateil. 

1 Her heart is w-reckeil. I8he incoherently 
: answer the one question Hamlet puts to her 
i -—“Where’s your father and gazes and 
j listens in frozen horror to the* tirades which 
j he has now worked himself up to deliver. 

But his words are not devoid of sequence, 
nor is their hai*shnc.ss untouched with sym- 
I jKithy. “(let thee to a nunnery.” Wliere 
j else, but in such a sanctuary, should so pun? 

I a being be sheltered/ Where else could 
I Ophelia so well escape the contamination on 
I which her lover’s iniml was still running? 

I The next lines, violent, self-accusing, cynicrii, 

I almost gi’oss in their lil)#l of humanity*, are 
probably uttered in desptirale and yet re- 
straineil anxiety to snatch at and throw to 
the heart-] ueroed maiden some strange, mor- 
bid consolation, but without giving her any 
faint shadow* of tlie one solace which he so 
, wx*ll know's w’ould. be all -sufficing. It is 

! neither necessary nor ])ossible to suj>p(»se that 
j all this w^v', deliberately thought out by 
j Hamlet. At such moments as lie w^^is jiassing 
' through, the high jiressure of a forcible mind 
! carnes it over tiie difficultie.s in its course, 

I and as truly so when the leaps and bounds 
j seem without system as when the progress is 
j more regular. But for any purpo.se of com- 
j fort, ln>w utterly i.s this without effect! Mute 
is Ojihelia, and after his burst of self-con- 
condeinning, maii-condemiiing fury, her lover 
is mute also. “ 

Let us imagine them thus together, when 
suddenly Hamlet remembers— tliere is no 
need for him to have any reminder— the 
hidden presence of the king. He sharply 
j asks Ophelia, “ Where ’s your father?” How 
I shall we iiiteqiret her reply ? 

Her words are, “At home, my lord.” How 
comes she to say this ? If she had known her 
father and the king were behind the arras, 
as you know in this play they are supposed 
I to be, she might still have made the same 



INTRODUCTION. 


reply, so wrapt in hej; thoughts that all 
recollection of the king’s and Polonius’s 
presence might have left her: in short, the 
words might have been spoken in mere 
vacancy. If she did ncj* know the king and 
her father were watching, of course the words 
were simple Bincerity and truth ; or, taken by 
suri)ri8e by the jiuestion, and feeling herself 
to be an unwilling instrument in something 
that was going on, while, though her own 
motive was pur^, she was at a loss how to 
explain it, she may have given a reply which 
she knew to be false, in the desire to clear 
hevsolf of complit:ity in what Hamlet would 
certainly think mean and desjiicable. This 
or worse is probably Hamlet’s opinion for the 
moment, but that he banishes the thought is 
curiously j)roved by the lender ]>aa8fige which 
follows; for, after sternly rebuking Poloniua, j 
Hamlet may be said to excuse himself by j 
implication, and to ask pardon indirectly for | 
the seeming reprotich. “ Be thou as chaste,” j 
he says, “ iis ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt • 
not escape calumny.” 

And Jiow Hamlet’s excitement n'aijhes its ; 
greatest height. Goaded within and without, ; 
nay, dragged even by his own feelings in two i 
opjxisite directions, in each of which he sus- i 


pects he may have gone too far xmder the 
eyes of malignant witnesses, he is maddened 
by the thought that they are still observing 
him, and as usual, half in wild exultation, 
half by design, begins to pour forth more and 
more extravagant reproaches on his kind. 
He must not commit himself to his love, nor 
unbosom his hate, nor lias he a moment’s 
pause in w^bich to set in order a cemtrived 
display of random lunacy. As usual passion, 
and preconceived gloomy broodings abundantly 
supply him with declamation which may 
indicate a deep meaning or be mere madness 
according to the ears that hear it, while 
through all his bitter ravings there is visible 
the anguish of a lover forced to be cruel, and 
of a destined avenger almost beside himself 
with the horrors of his provocation and his 
task. The shafts fly wildly, and are tipped 
with cynic poison; the bow from which they 
are sped is a strong and constant though 
anxious natuiL, steadily, though with in- 
finite excitement, bent upon the one great 
purpose fate has imposed upon it. The fitful 
excesses of his closing speech ai'e the twang- 
ings of the bow from which the arrow of 
avenging destiny shall one day fly straight to 
tlie mark. 
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liar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes asain!~Uct 1. 1 . 40 .) 


HAMLET, PEINCE OF DENMAEK. 


ACT 1. 


Scene I. Elsinore. A platform before the 
castle. Midnight. 

Francisco at his post. The. clock strikes twelve. 

Enter to him Bernardo. 

Ber. Who ’o there? 

Fran. Nay, answer me; stand, and unfold 
yourself. 

Ber. Long live the king! 

Fran. Bernanio? 

Ber. He. 

Fran. You come most carefully upon your 
hour. * 

Ber. Tis now*^8truck twelve; get thee to 
bed, Francisco. 

^ Fran. For this relief much tlianks; ’tis 
bitter cold, 

^And I am sick at heart, 9 

Ber. Have you had quiet guard ? 

Fran. Not a mouse stirring. 

Ber. Well, good night 

you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals® of my watch, bid them make 
haste. 


Fran. I think 1 hear them. — Stand, hoi 
Who is there? u 

Enter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Hor. Friends to this ground.^ 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you^ good night. 

Mar. 0, farewell, honest soldier: 

Who hath reliev’d you ? 

Fran. Bernardo has my place. 

Give you® good night. [^Eadt. 

Mar. Holla! Bernardo! 

Ber. Say, 

What, is Horatio there? 

Hor. A piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio: welcome, good 
Marcellus. 20 

Mar. What, has this thing appear’d again 
to-night? 

Ber. I have seen nothing. 

Mar. Horatio says ’t is but our fantasy, 
And will not let belief take hold of him 
Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of ua: 
Therefore 1 have entreated him along 


* UjMw ymr fcottr, Is. exactly at your hour. 

* now. > kivdlt, i.e. partnen. 


4 Oroundt i.e. country. * Give you, i.e. God give you. 
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AtT I. Scene 1, 


HAMLET. 


With us U> watch the minutes of this night; 
That, if again this appantion come, 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

Htyr, Hush, tush, ’t will not ap})ear. 

Ber. Sit down awhile; 

And let us once again assail your ears, si 
That are so fortified against our story, 

What we two nights have seen. 

Hor. Well, sit we down. 

And let us hear Bernardo si)eak of this. 

Ber. Last night of all, j 

When yond same star that ’s westward from | 
the pole 

Had made his course to illume that ])art of 
heaven 

Wliere now it burns, Marcellus and myself, 
The bell then Ideating one,— 

Mar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it 
comes again! 40 

Eater Ghost. 

Ber. In the same figure, like the king that’s 
dead. 

Mar. Thou art ascholar; apeak to it, Horatio. 
Ber. Looks it not like the king? mark it, 
Horatio. 

Hor. Most like: it harrows^ me with fear 
and wonder. 

Ber. It would be spoke to. 

Mar. Question it, Horatio, 

Hor. What art thou, that usurp’st this time 
of night. 

Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march? by heaven I cliarge 
thee, speak! 49 

Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See, it stalks aw^ay! 

Hor. Stay! speak, speak! I charge thee, 
speak! [Exit (Jhost, 

Mar. ’Tis gone, and will not answer. 

Ber. How now, Horatio! yon tremble, and 
look pale: 

Is not this something more than fantasy? 

What think you on *t? 

Hor. Before my God, I might not this 
believe ^ 

Without the sensible and true avouch 

1 BarrmoB, alllicts, tortiires ; or, perhaps, flguratiTelys; 
tears, lacerates. 


• ACT^I. Scene 1. 

Of mine owm eyes. 

Mar. Is it not like the king? 

Hor. As thou art to thyself: , 

Such was the veiy armour he had on eo 
When he the ambitions Norway combated; 

So frown’d he once, >#hen, in an angiy parle,* 
He smote the sledded Polacks on the ic% 

’T is strange. I 

Mar. Tiiiis twice before, and jump® at this 
dead hour, 

With martial stalk hath he gAie by our watch. 
Hor. In what particular thought to work I 
know n(»t; . 

But, in the gross and scope of my opinion, 
This bodes some strange eruj)tion to our state. 
[J/or. (tockI now, sit down, and tell me, lief 
that knows, 70 ( 

Why this same strict and most observant w'atch - 
So nightly toils the .subject of the land ; 

And why such daily cast of brazhn cannon, 
And ff ►reign mart for implements of w'ar; < 

Why .sucli impress of Hhip\?rights, whose sore f 
task / 

Does not divide the Suudaj' from the week; ' 
What might be toward,^ that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night jointdabourer with the 
day : 78 

Who is ’t tliat can inform me ? 

Hor. That can I ; 

At least, the wdiisper goes so. Our last king, 
Whose image even but now appear’d to us, i 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, , 
Tliereto prick’d on l)y a most emulate pride, , 
Dar’d to the combat: in which our valiant ' 
Hamlet — « y 

For so this side of our known world esteem’d / 
him— i 

Did slay this Fortinbras; jwho, by a seal’d; 

compact, ; 

Well ratified by law and heraldry, * J 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those his lands f 
Which he stood seiz’d of* to the conqueror:, ^ 
Against the which, a moiety competent^ eo> 
Was gaged by our king; which had return’d 5 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher; as, by the same co-1 
mart, I 


s Paris, parley. 

4 Toward, at hand. 


^ Competent, oorreeponding. 


s Jump, exactly, 
s Ssi^d <if, pOBseMed of. 
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ACT I. Soe^e 1. 


HAMLET. 


ACT L So^ 1. 


.'And carriage of the artitle design’d, w 
^ His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 
^Of unimproved^ mettle hot and full, 

I Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 
Shark’d up a list of law^ss resolutes. 

For food and diet, to some enterprise 90 
Thatliath a stomach^ in’t: which is no other — 
As it doth well •|)pear unto our state — 

But to recover of us, by strong hand 
And terms compulsative, those foresaid lauds 
So by his father lost: and this, I take it, 

■ Is the main motive of our preparations, 

; The source of this our ^atch,and the chief head 
; Of this post-haste and rornage^ in the land. 

' Uei\ I think it be no other l)ut e’en so: 
Well niiiy it sort, that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch; so like the 
king * no 

That was and is the question of these wars. 

Hor, A mote it is to trouble the mind’s eye.] 
In the most high ^nd palmy state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest Julius fell. 

The graves stood tenantleas, and the sheeted 
dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets: 

As, sbirs with trains of fire, and dews of blood. 
Disasters in the sun; and the moist star,”* 
Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire sUaids, 
Was sick alino.st to dooms<iay with eclipse: 
And even the like precurse of fierce events— 
As harbingers preceding still the fates, 122 
And prologue to the omen coming on— 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climatiires and countrymen. — 

But, soft, behold! lo, wiiere it comes again! 

Reenter (tHOST. 

I^ill cross it, though it blast me.— Stay, illusion! 
If thou hast any souml, or use of voice, 

Sfieak to me: 

^li there be any good thing to be done, iso 
That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 
S|)eak to me: 

^ thou art privy to thy country’s fate. 

Which, happily,® foreknowing may avoid, 

0, speak! 

1 Unimpnimi, untutored. 

* Stomach, i.e. courage. * Homage, disturbance. 

< The moist star, i.e. 'the moon. * Happily, haply. 


Or if tliou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they say, you spirits oft walk^ in 
death, 

Speak of it; stay, and speak! \Cock crowg,'\ 
Stop it, Marcelltts. iso 

Mar. Shall I strike at it with my partisan? 
//or. I Do, if it will not stand. 
her. T is here! 

! Hor. ’T is here! 

Mar. ’T is gone! [Exit Ghost, 

j We do it wTong, being so majestical, 

I To offer it the show of violence; 
j [For it is, as the air, invulnerable, ( 

! And our vain blows malicious mockery.] \ 
j Ber. It was about tospeak when the cock crew. 

I Hor. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 149 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, 
Doth with his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and at his warning, 

; Whether in sea or fire, in earth or aii*, 

: The extravagant^ and erring spirit hies 
j To his confine; and of the truth herein 
: This present object made probation. 

I Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrattid, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long: 

■ And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad; 

. The nights are wholesome; then no planets 
strike, 162 

! No faiT-y takes, ^ norwdtch hath power to charm; 

: So hallo w^’d and so gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part be- 
I lieve it. 

I But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

I Walks o’er the dew of yon high eastern hill: 
j Break we our watch up: and, by my advice, 

. Let us impart what we luive seen to-night 
! Unto young Hamlet: for, upon my life, 170 
This spirit, dumb to us, will speak to him; 

[Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it, > 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty? ^ 
Mar. Let’s do’t, I pray; and I this mor- 
ning know 

Where we shall find him most convenient] 

[Exeunt, 

« JCastravagant, wandering. ? Takes, bewitches. 
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ACT I. Scene 2. HAMLET. AGX I. Sceiw 3. 


Scene II. The same, A room of state in the 
castle. 

Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, 
Laertes, Voltimand, Cornelius, 
and Attendants, 

King, Though yet of Hamlet our dear bro- 
ther’s death 

The memory be green, and that it us befitted 
To bear our heai-ts in grief, and our whole 
kingdom 

To be contracted in one brow of woe, 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature 
That we with wisest sorrow think on him, 
Together with remembrance of ourselves. 
Thereft re our sometime sister, now our (lueen, 
The imperial jointress of this warlike state. 
Have we. aS ’t were with a defeated joy, — lo 
[fWitli Mne auspicious and one dropping eye, 

^ With mirth in funeral and with dirge in mar- 
riage, 

'In equal scale weighing delight and dole, — ] 
Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along. For all, our thanks. 
[Now follows, thatyou know, young Fortin bras, 

^ Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 
jOr thinking by our late dear brother’s death 
jOur state to be disjoint and out of frame, 20 
<Colleagued with the dream of his advantage, 
'fHe hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
^Importing the surrender of those lands 
^^Lost by his father, with all bands* of law, 

<To our most valiant brother. So much for him. 
^Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting: 
jThus much the business is: we have here writ 
$To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras,-— 

( Who, impotent and bed-rid, scarcely hears 
^ Of this his nephew’s purpose,--to supj)ress so . 
'His further gait herein; in that the levies, . 
'The lists, and full proportions, are all made ; 
'Out of his subject: and we here dispatch | 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, ; 
' For bearers of this greeting to old Norway, j 
' Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the king, more than the scope ! 
(Of these dilated articles^ allow. • | 

1 Bands, bonds. 

s Dilated articles, article! «et out at Urge. 
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Farewell, and let your haste commend your) 
duty. \ 

Cor, Vol, In that and all things will we/ 
show our duty. , 40 

King, We doubt •ft nothing: heartily fare- ' 
well. \Exeunt %ltma7id and Cornelms,"^ 
And now, Laertes, W’hat ’s the news wilh you? 
You told us of some suit; v|jbat is’t, Laertes? 
[You canm>t si»eak of reason to the I)aiie, ) 

And lose your voice: what wouldst thou beg,; 

Laertes, ) 

That shall not be my offer, not thy asking? ^ 
The head is not more native to the heart, - 
The hand more instrumental to the mouth, ’ 

Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father. ( 
What wouldst thou have, Laertes?] ( 

Lner. Dread my lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France, 
Fn»ni whence though w'illingly I came to Den- 
mark, 62 

To show my duty in ycmr ^coronation, 

Yet now, I must confess, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wishes bend again towards 
France, * 

And bow them to your gracious leave and 
pardon. 

King, Have you your father’s leave? Wliat 
s.’iys Polonius ? 

Pol He hath, my lord, wrung from me my 
slow leave 

By laboui'some })etition, and at last, 

Upon his will I seal’d my liard consent: co 
I do iMiseech you, give him leave to go. 

King, Take thy fair hour, Lfieites; time be 
thine, * 

And thy beat graces B])end it at thy will! 

But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — 
Ham. [Awcfe] A little ihore than kin, and 
less than kind. • 

King. How is it that the clouds still hang 
on you? 

Ham, Not so, my lord; I am too much 
the sun. 

(itieen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted 
colour off, <*0 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Den^ 
mark. 

Do not for ever with thy vailed® lids to 
s VaUed, lowered. 



HAMLET. 


ACT t Soane % 


ACT 1. Soei^ 2. 


Seek for thy noble father in the dust: n 

Thou know’st ’t is common,— all that live must 
die, • 

Passing through nature to eternity. 

Ham, Ay, madam, it i# common. 

^ueen. If it be, 

Why i^ems it so particular with thee? 

Ham, Sjems, »adaml nay, it is; I know 
not “seems.” 

T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 
Nor customary siuts of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiratioii of forc’d breath. 

No, nor the fruitful riwr in the eye, 80 
Nor the dejected haviour of the visage. 
Together withall fonns, moods, shows of grief. 
That can denote me truly: these indeed seem. 
For they are actions that a man might i»lay: 
But I have that within which passeth show; 
Tiiese but the trappings and the suits of woe. 
King, {a sweet and commendable in your 
nature, Hamlet, 

To give these mouniiiig duties to your father: 
But, you must know, your father hmt a father; 
That father lost, hAt his; and the survivor 
bound 90 

In filial obligation for some term 
To do ob8e(iuious^ sorrow: but to persever 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly giief; 
It shows a will most incorrect to lieaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An understanding sim])le and uiischool’d ; 
Jl^For what we know must be, and is as common 
; As any the most vulgar thing to sense, 
j Why should we in om' [Hjevish oj)j)osition lOO 
^Take it to heart? Fie ! ’tis a fault to heaven, 
) A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

To reason most absurd ; whose coramt)n theme 
Is^eath of fathers, and who still hath cried, 
^From the first corse till he that died to-day, 

J “ This must be so.”] We pray you, throw to 
• * earth 

Tliis unprevailing woe; and think of us 
As of a father: for let the world take note, 
are the most immediate to our throne; 
[|And with no less nobility of love no 

Than that which dearest father bears his son. 
Do I impart toward you. For your intent 

* Obsequioui, mourning (i,€, referring to ‘‘obaequies”). 


In going back to school in Wittenberg, 

It is most retrograde to our desire: 

And we beseech you, bend you to remain 
Here, in the cheer and comfort of our eye,] 
Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our son. 
Qi6een. Let not thy mother lose her prayers, 
Hamlet: lis 

I pray tlfce, stay with us; go not to Wittenberg. 
Ham. 1 siiall in all my best obey you, madam, 
Kvig. Why, ’tis a loving and a fair reply: 
Be as ourself in Denmark. Madam, come; 

I This gentle and unforc’d accord of Hamlet 
I Sits smiling to my heart: in grace whereof, 
j No jocund healtli that Dei nnark drinks to-day, 

‘ But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell, 

I And the king’s rouse the heavens shall bruit 
: again, 

j Re-speaking earthly thunder. Come away, 

1 [H.vcu?it all except Hamlet 

; Ham. 0, that this too too solid flesh would 
• melt, 

I ^ 

: Thaw, and resolve^ itself into a dew! ise 
i Or that the Everhistiiig had nof fix’d 
, His canon gainst self-slaughter! OGod! God! 

How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
; Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

I Fie on’t! 0, fie! ’tis an un weeded garden, 

: That grows to seed; things rank and gross in 
j nature 

i Possess it merely. That it should come to this! 

! But two months dead! nay, not so much, not 
j two: 

So excellent a king; that was, to this, m 
j Hyperion to a siityr: so loving to my mother, 

‘ That he might not beteem ^ the winds of heaven 
j Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth! 

; Must I remember? why, she would hangon him, 
j As if increase of appetite had gix)wn 
; By what it fed on: and yet, within a month,— 
j Let me not think on ’t — Frailty, thy name is 
! woman! — 

I A little month, or e’er those shoes were old 
With wliichshe follow’d my poor father’s body, 
Like Niobe, all tears;-— why she, even she — 

O God ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would have mourn’d longer— married with 
my uncle, I5i 

My father’s brother, but no more like my father 

s Retdlve, ve. dissolve. * JBetosm, pennlt 
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ACT I. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


ACjr 1. Scene 2. 


Than I to Hercules; within a montli; 158 
Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears 
Hat! left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

; She married, ^0, most wicked speed, to ]X)8t 
With such dexteiity^ to incestuous sheets !] 
It is not nor it cannot come to good: 


But break, iny heftrt, for I must hold my 
tongue ! 

Enter Horatio, Marcellus, and Bernardo. 

t 

Hor, Hail to you5* lordship ’ 

Ham, f am glad to see you well; 



//((]». foi Ortd s I'Ac, lut me Yicar —(Act i i 


Horatio, -—or I do forget myself. i«i 

Hor. The same, my lord, and y(»ur ptK>r ser- 
vant ever. 

Ham, Sir, my good friend; I ’ll change that 
name with you: 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio? 

Marcell us? 

Mar, My good lord,— 

Ham, 1 am very glad to see you, [To Ber- 
imrdol Good even, sir. — 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 

Hor, A truant disposition, good my Igrd. 

Ham, I would not have your enemy say so; 

1 Dexterity, ie. iwiftueai. 
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Nor shall you do mine ear that violence 
To make it truster of your own rej)ort 172 

Against yourself: I kn(>w*you are no truant, 
i But what is vour affair in Elsinore ? , 

We 11 teach you to drink deep ere yoiide[>art. 
Hor, My lord, T came to see your fathers 
funeral. • 

Ham, 1 pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 
student; 

I think it was to see my mother’s weddiug«w» 
Hor, Indeed, my lord, it follow’d liaix! upOn. 
Ham,^ Tlirift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral 

bak’d roeatu iso 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tablea 
Would I had met my dearest foe in heaven 


ACT 1. 2. 


HAMLET. 


Am I B0m % 


Or ever I had seen thatiday, Horatiol 
My father!— methinks I see my father, 

//or. 0, •where, my lord ? 

JIanu In my mind’s eye, Horatio, 

/for. I saw him once;^ie was a goodly king. 
Hum. He was a man, take him for all in all, 
1 shSll not look upon his like again. 

Hor. My lord,€ think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham, Saw who? 190 

Hor. My lord^the king your father. 

Ham. The king my father ! 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
With an atteiit eiir, till I may deliver,^ 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 

Ham, For God’s love, let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentle- 
men, 

Mareellus and Bernar<lo, on their wak*li, 

111 the Jead vast and middle of the night, 
Been tlius encouyter’d. A figure like your 
father, 

Armed at point, exactly, cap-a-pe, 200 

Appeal’s before them, and with solemn march 
Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he walk'd 
By their oiipress’d and fear-surprised eyes. 
Within his truncheon’s length; whilst they, 
(listill’d 

Almost, to jelly with the act of fear, 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. This to me 
In dreadful secrecy init>ai*t they did ; 

And 1 with them the third night kept the 
watch: 

Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time. 
Form of the thing, each word made true and 
good 210 

The apparition comes: 1 knew’ your father; 
These hands are Aot more like. 

^ Hanu But where was this? 

Mar, My lord, upon the platform w’bere we 
watch’d. 

• « Ham, Did you not speak to it? 

Hor, My lod, I did; 

But answer made it none: yet once methought 
miA lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would sptvik: 

But even then the morning cock crew loud, 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 


And vanish’d from our sight. 

Ham, ’T is very strange. 

Hor, As Ido live, my honour’d lord, ’t is true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty 
To let you know of it. 22S 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles 

i 

I Hold 4u the watch to-night? 

; Mar, Ber, We do, my lord, 

i Ham. Arm’d, say you ? 

* Mar. Ber, Arm’d, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe ? 

Mar. Ber. My lord, from head to foot. 

I Ham. [Abrujptf^] Then saw’ you not his face, 
i Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver* up, 

I Ham. What, look’d he frowningly? 231 

i Hor, A countenance more in soitow than in 

anger. 

Ham. Pale or red i 
Hor. Nay, very jiale. 

; Hnn. And fix'd his eyes upon you? 

■ Hor. Most constantly. 

! Ham. I w ould I had been there. 

, Hor. It would have much amaz’d you. 

I Ham. Very’ like, very like. Stay’d it long? 

I Hor. While one w’ith moderate liaste might 
tell a hundred. 

Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw ’t. 

Ham. His beard w’’as grizzled, — no? 

Hor. It was, as 1 have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Ham. I w’ill w'atoh to-night; 242 

Perchance ’t w’ill walk again. 

Ilor. I warrant it will. 

Ham. If it ;wsume my noble father’s person, 

: I ’ll sjieak to it, though hell itself should gape, 

I And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

I If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight, 

I Let it be tenable in your silence still; 

I And whatsoever else shall hap to-night, 

I Give it an understanding, but no tongue: 250 
; I will requite your loves. So, fare you well: 
i Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve, 
j I ’ll visit you. 

! All. Our duty to your honour. 

Mam. Your loves, as mine to you: farewell 
^ [Exeunt Horatj/f>y Marcelbis^ and Bermrdfit 


1 Delim, relate. 


2 Jkavtrt the front part of the helmet' 
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ACT I. Soeue 2. 


HAMLET. 


AGHI, Scene 8. 


My father’s spirit in arms! all is not well; 

I doubt some foul play: would the night were 
come! 

Till then sit still, my soul: foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s 
eyes. \ExU. 

Scene III. The tame, A room in ^ilonvit£ 
home. 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Laer, My necessaries are embark’d : fare- 
well: 

And, sister, as the winds give benefit, 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

But let me hear from you. 

Opk Do you doubt that? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his 
fiivour, 

Hold it a fashion, and a tov^ in blood, 
violet in the youth of primy nature, 

■ Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, 

^ The perfume and suppliance of a minute; 9 
iNo more. 

Oph, No more but so? ^ 

J Laer. Tliink it no more: 

;ror nature, crescent, does not grow alone 
' In thews and bulk; but, as this teni])le waxes, 
^The inward service of the mind and soul 
; Grows wide withal. Perhaps h e 1 o ves you now ; 
; And now no. soil nor can tel ^ doth besmirch 
)The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 
I^His greatness weigh’d, his will is not his own; 
;For he himself is subject to his birth:] 

He may not, as uuvalu’d j^ersoiis do, 19 
Carve for himself; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state; 
And therefore must hischoice becircurascrib’d 
I Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
^Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he 
; loves you, 

^^It fits your wisdom so far to believe it, 

^ As he in his particular act and place 
;May give his saying deed; which is no further 
$Tlian the main voice of Denmark goes withal.] 
Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain, 
If with too credent* ear you list his songsj so 

> Toy, caprice. s Cautel, craft, 

s Credmt, i.e. credulous 
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[Or loseyour heart; o^our chaste treasure open s 
To his unmaster’d importunity.] 82 > 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ^ster, 

And keep you in the rear of your afiection, 
Out of the shot and ganger of desire. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon: ^ 
[Virtue itself scapes not califmnious strokes: ^ 
The canker galls the infants of the spring, I 
Too oft before their buttons j be disclos’d; 4oi 
And in the mom and liquid dew of youth I 
Contagious blastmeiits are most imminent. } 
Be wary, then; best safety lies in fear: ^ 

j Youth to itself rebels, though none else near.]^ 
Oph, 1 shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 

I As watchman to my heart But, good my 
I brother, 

I Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 47 
j Show me the steep and thorny wgiy to heaven, 
i Whilst, like a puff’d and reckless lil^ectine, 
i Himself the primrose path Qf dalliance treads, 

^ And recks not his own rede. 

Laer. 0, fear me not 

I stay too long: but here my father comes. 

E}iter PoLONiT’s. 

A double blessing is a double grace; 

Occfision smiles upon a second leave. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes! aboard, aboard, for 
I shame! 

I Tlie wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 
j And you are stay’d for. There; my blessing 
i with thee! 

: And these few precepts in thy memoiy 
I See thou character. Give thy thoughts no 
j tongue, 

I Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 69 
! Be thou familiar, but by n(? means vulgar. 
Those frienda^thou hast, and their adopti<m 
tried, 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel; 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainmenlf 
Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d corardde. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but being in, 

Bear’t, that the opposed may beware of 
Give eveiy man thine ear, but few 
Take e^b man’s censure, but reserve^ thy 
judgment 

4 ButtoM, bade<Fr. 6^Mieo»«> 



HAMLET. 


ACT L Seeoe 3. 


ACT L Scene 8. 


Costly thy habit as thy jurse can buy, 70 
But not express’d in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most selc et and generous, chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor & lender be: 

For ban oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 


This above all: to thin^ ownself be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. so 
Farewell: my blessing season this in thee! 
Zoer. Most humbly do I take my leave, my 
lord. 

Pol The time invites you; go, your servants 
tei/L^ 



Ofih But, good tny brothur, 

1)0 uot, as eome uinfrjiciouu iKUttorn tl<». 

Show ni« the sleep uud thorny w'O hfomt. 


Wliiltil, like a puff'd and rocklcao lil>vTtiue, 
lIiiURclf tho primrose path of dalliance treads. 
And recks uot his own rede —(Act i, 3 44-51.) 


Laer, Farewell, Oj.helia, and remember well 
What I have said to you. 

Oph, ’T is in my memory locked 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 
^Laer. Farewell. [ExU, 

Pol What is’t, Ophelia, he hatti said to you? 
Opk. So please you, something touching the 
^ Lord Hamlet. 

Pol. Marry, well bethought: 90 

*T is told me, he hath very oft of late 
.^.Qiven private time to you, and you yourself 
Have,,,j^^ your audience been most free and 
bounteous: 

If it be so,— as so ’t is put on me,® 


And that in way of caution,— I must tell you, 
You do not understand yourself so clearly 
As it behoves niy daughter and your honour. 
What is between you i give me up the truth. 
Oph. He hath, my lord, of late mjide many 
tenders 

Of his affection to me. lOO 

Pol Affection! pooh! you speak like a green 
gii'b 

Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 

Do you believe his tenders, as you call them? 
Opk. I do not know, my lord, what I should 
^ think. 

Pol Marry, I’ll teach you: think yourself 
a baby, 

That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
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1 Tend, vrait, 
VOL. IX. 


s Put 071 mCt urged on me. 


ACT I Scene 3. 


HAMLET. 


ACT I. Seene 4. 


Which are not sterling. Tender^ yourself 
more dearly; 

Or— not to crjick the wind of the poor phrase, 
Eunning it thus— you *11 tender me a fool. 
Opk My lord, he hath inip6rtun*d me with 
love 110 

In honourable fashion. 

Pol, Ay, fashion you may call *t; go go to. 
Oph. And hath given countenance to his 
speech, my lord, 

With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 

Pol. Ay, springes to catch woodcocks. I do 
know, 

Wlien the blood burns, liow prcwligid the stud 
Lend.s tilt! tongue vows: tliese blazes, daughter, 
(living Jiiore light than heat, — extinct in both, 
Even in their promise, as it is a-niakiiig, — 
You nn^t not take for tire, f From this time 
I Be soiiM I hiug scanter t»f your maiden jire.sence: 
Set your entreatineiits" at a higher rate iju 
' Than a command to ]wirley. For Loi d J lamlet. 
'Believe so uiuch in him, that he is young, 

; And with a larger t(‘ther may he walk 
'Than may be given you: in few. Ojdit'lia, 

, Do not Udieve his vows; for they are broker.s,3 
'Not of that dye which theii investments^ sliow, 
i Bui mere implorators of unholy suits, il'o 
, Breathing like .saiiclilied and jaous bonds, 
^The better to beguile.] This is bu* all: 

I would not, in jdain tenu.s, from this time 
forth, 

Have you so slander^ any rnonieiit s leisure 
As to give words or talk with the L(»rd Hamlet. 
Look to’t, I charge you: come your ways. 
Oph. I shall obey, my lord. [E.cf^unt. 

ScKNE IV. Th same. The platform before 
the castle. 

Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Marcellus. 

Ham. The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager*^ air. 

Ham. What hour now ? 

llor. I think it lack.s of twelve. 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

IJor. Indeed? I heard it not: then it draws 
near the season 

1 Tender, reheard. s Entreatments, BolicitatiunB. 

> Brokers, bawda. * Investments, vestureB. 

* Slander, miBUHe. « Eager, Bliarp. 
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Wherein the spirit h^,ld his 'wont to walk. 

[A flourish of trumpets^ and ordnance 
shot within. 

What does this mean, my lord ? 

Ham. Tlie king ct>th wake to-night, and 
takes his rouse, 

Keeps wassail, and the swaggering up-spriiig 
reels; ^ 

Ami, {IS he drains his draughts of Rhenish 
down, 10 

The kettle-dnim and trumpet thus bray out 
The triunij»h of hih pledge. 

Uor. . Is it a custom '? 

Ham. Ay, marry, is’t: 

But to my miihl, -thraigh I am native liere, 
And tlie manner l»orn,--it is a custom 
More lumruir’d in the breach than the ohser- 
vance. 

[[This h(‘{ivv-lK'adeil ivvel (‘ast and west 
.Makes us iraduc'd and tax'd of other nations: 
The\ cletH*" us drunkards, and with swinish 
]>hr{ise 

Soil our {ulditiojj and, indeed, i' t.akes 20 ^ 
From onr achieverneiils, though perform’d at! 
height, 

The f>ith and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in Uiirticuhir nuui. 

That, for some vii!».nis mole of nature in them, 
As, in their liirih, — wherein they arenot guilty, 
Since nature camiot choose his origin, -' 

By the (*’ergrovvth of some complexiiui, ; 
Oftbreaking(h>wnthepales and fortsof reason; , 
Or by sfune liabit, that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners that these 
men, — ;io ‘ 

Carrying, I say, the sbunp of one defect, 

Being nature’s livei^^ rir fortune’s star, — 

Their virtues else — be. they.,as pure as grace, ; 
As infinite as man may undergo — 

Shall in the general censure take corruption ' 
From that j)articular fault: the dram of eale ' 
Doth all the nolile substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal.] ^ 

Hor. Look, my lord, it comes I 

Enter Ghost. ^ * 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us! 


7 Clepe, cull. 


8 Addition, title. 








ACT L Soeie 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACT 1. SeexM 4. 


Be thou a spirit of healtl^ or gobiin damn’d, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts 
from Ifell, 4i 

Be thy intents wicked w charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a q\Jestir)nable shape, ^ 
Tliat I will speak to thee: I ’ll call thee Hamlet, 


That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus thcfglimps(’.s of the moon, 
JVlaking night hideous; and we fools of nature 
So hojTidly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls? 
why is this? wherefore? what should we do? 

[Ghost hed'om Hamlet, 
Hot, It beckons you to go away with it, 
if it some irapartment did desire 
To you alone. 

iiar. Look, with what courteous action fio 

1 A »pirit of health, i.e. a saved spirit. 

> Questiomble shape, i.e. shape inviting question. 

* Candniz'd boiies, bones buried with due funeral ritea 


Let me not burst in ignorance; but tell 
Why thy candniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 
Have burst their cerements; why the sepul- 
chre, 

Wherein we saw thee quietly in-um’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws 60 


It waves ^ you to a more removed ground: 6i 
But do not go with it. 

fJor. No, by no means. 

JIam. It will not sjwak ; then I will follow it 
Ilor. Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear? 
I do not set my life at a pin’s fee; 

And for iny soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again: I ’ll follow it 
Hor. What if it tempt you toward the flood? 
my lord, 


* Waves, beckons. 
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Hum It vraveg me 

io uu , I *11 follow thec.HAct i. 4. 78 . 79 ) 



ACT L Scene 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACl 1. Scene 6. 


Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff 70 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea, 

Aud there assume some other horrible form, 
Which might deprive your sovereignty of 
reason, 

And draw you into madness? think of it: 

The very place puts toys^ of desperation, 
Without more motive, into every braili, 

That looks so many fathoms to the sea, 

And hears it roar beneath. 

lUnn. It waves me still. — 

Go on; I *11 follow thee. 79 

Mar, You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul’d; you shall not go. 

Ham. My fate cries out, 

And niiikes each petty artery in this body 
As haui\ as the Nemean lion’s nerve. 

{iihost hfAwis. 

Still am I call’d: imliand me, gentlemen; 

[Brmicing from them. 
By heaven, I *11 make a ghost of him that lets*-* 
me: 

I say, away!— Go on; I ’ll follow thee. 

\E.mint Ghost and Hamlet, 
llor. He waxes desperate with imagination. 
Mar. Let’s follow; ’tis not fit thus to obey 
him. 

Ilor. Have after.® To what issue will this 
come? 

Mar. Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark. 90 

Hor. Heaven wdll direct it. 

Mar. Nay, let ’s follow him. [Exeunt. 

Scene V. Tlte same, A more remote part of 
the platform. 

Enter Ghost a)id Hamlet. 

Ham. Where wilt thou lead me? apeak; I ’ll 
go no further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 

Ham. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and tormenting flames 
Must render up myself. 

Horn. Alas, poor ghost ! 

1 Tijys, freaks. 

9 hinders. 

» Bave after, follow. 
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Ghost. Pity me nSt, but lend thy serious 
hearing 

To what I shall unfold. * 

Ham. Speak; I am bound to hear. 

Ghost. So art tho^ to revenge, when thou 
shalt hear. 

Ham. What? ^ ’ 

Ghost. 1 am thy father’s sfJirit ; o 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confin’d to j^t in fires, 

Till the f(Hil crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purg’d away. But that I am 
forl.)id 

To tell the secrets of my prisijn-house, 

1 c<mld a tale unfold whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young 
blood. 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres, , 

Thy knottejl and combimal locks to part, 

And eaeli i)articular hail tp stand on end, 

Like (piills upon the fivtfid pnrp«*ntine:^ 20 
But this eternal blazon^ must not bo 
To ears of tlesb and blood. List, list, 0, list ! 
If thou didst ever thy cie;a fatluu* love, — 
Ham. OGofll 

Ghost. Kevenge Ids foul and most unnatural 
murder. 

Ham. Muicierl 

Ghost. Mulder most foul, as in the best it is; 
But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 
Ham. Haste mo to kiiow’t, that I, with 
wings as swift 

As meditation or the thoughts of love, 39 
May sweep to my revenge. 

Ghost. I find thee apt; 

And duller shouldst thou be tliau the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on*Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. Now, Hainlttt, 
hear: 

*T is given out that, sleeping in my orchard, 

A serpent stung me; so the whole ear of DtXS? 
mark 

Is by a forged process of my death 
Hankly abus’d: but know, thou noble youtk; * 
The serpent tliat did sting thy father’s life 
Now wears his crown. 

* Parpentim, porcupine. 

* Eternal blazon, revelation of eternity. 



ACT I. Sofpe 5. 


HAMLET. 


act 1. SottUB A 


Ham, O my prophetic soul ! 

My uncle ! 4i 

QhoBt, Ay, that incestuous, that adulterate 
beast, • 

With witchcraft of hijJ wit, with traitorous 
gifts,— 

Of ♦icked wit and gifts, that have the power 
So to seduce !— Von to his shameful lust 
The will of my most seeming- virtuous queen: 

0 Hiunlet, what a falling-otf was there ! 

From me, whose love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 

1 made to her in inarhagtj; and to decline' 

U})on a wretch, whose natural gifts were })Oor 
To those of miiKj ! &2 

, phit virtue, as it never will he mov’d, 

\ Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven; 
I So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

Will sate itsjglf in a celestial hod, 

And prey on garbage.] 

But, soft! methinjjs 1 scent the morning air; 
Brief let me be. --Sleeping within iny orchard, 
My custom always in the afternoon, «o 

Vjxui my s6cure‘-* hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hobenon in a vial, 

And in the porclies of mine ears did jiour 
The leperous distihnent; whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 
That, swift ;is quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the Inaiy; 
And, with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager® droppings into milk, 
The thin and wholesome blood: so did it mine; 

, [And a most instant tetter bark’d about, 71 
^Most hizar-like, with vile and loathsome crust 
^All my smooth body.] 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s hand 
Of life, of crown, (ff queen, at once dispatch’d:* 
Gut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhousell’d,® disappointed,® unariel’d;^ 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
'With all my imperfections on my head: 

0, horrible ! 0, horrible ! most horrible ! so 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not ; 

^t not the royal bed of Denmark be 

1 Decline^ turn aside. > S^-civre, unsuBpiclous. 

^ Eager f sour. ^ Diepatchd, deprived. 

> Unhoue^Vd, without the sacTament. 

* Dieajipointed, unprepared. 

7 UnmtVdt without extreme unction. 


A couch for luxury* and damned incest 83 
But, howsoever thou purau’st tliis act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy motheraught: leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge 



Ham, Romembor thoe ! 

Ay, thou ixior ghort, ivhile memory holds a seat 
In tb» distracted glolie.-(Ant i. 5. 90-S7.) 


To prick and sting her. Fare tliee well at oncel 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And gins to pale his uneffectual fire: 90 

Adieu, adieu ! Hamlet, remember me. [Easit, 
Ham, 0 all you host of heaven 1 0 earth 1 
what else? 

And, shall I couple hell?— Hold, hold, my 
heart; 

And you, my sinews, grow not instant old, 

8 Luxury^ lust. 
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ACl' I. Scene 5. 


HAMLET. 


ACV 2. Scene 5. 


But beiir me stiffly up. Eemember thee ! 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a 
seat 

111 this distracted globe. Eemember thee ! 
Yea, fnim the table of my memory 
I ’ll wipe away all trivial fond^ records, 99 
All saws of books, all fonns, all pressi^^-es past, 
That youth and obsei-vation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone slialf live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Uimiix’d with liaaer matter: yes, by heaven! — 
0 most pernicious w'omaii ! 

0 villain, villain, smiling, damned villain! 

My tables,— meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 
At least I ’m sure it may be so in Denmark: 

[ Tfritmc/. 

So, UTK'lo, there you are. Now to my word; 
It is, ‘‘Adieu, adieti! remember me.” in 

1 have sworn ’t. 

Ifor. [ Withih'\ My lord, my lord I 

Mar, [ iriV/iia] Lord Hamlet I 

Hor, [ WUhiii] Heaven seizure him ! 

Ham, So be it ! 

Mar. [ \Vithi}{\ Illo, ho, ho, my lord ! 

Ham, Hillo, ho, ho, boy 1 come, bird, come. 

Enter Horatio and Marcellos, 

Mar. How is ’t, my noble lord ? 

Hor, What news, my lord ? 

Ham, 0, wonderful I 

Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Ham. No; you ’ll reveal it. 

Hor, Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar, Nor J, my loid. 

Ham, How say you, then; would heart of 
man once think it?— I2i 

But you’ll be secret? 

Hor, Mar, Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Ham, There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in 
all Denmark 

But he ’s an airant knave. 

Hor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come 
from the grave 
To tell us this. 

Ham, Why, right; you’re i’ the right; 
And so, without more circumstance^ at all, 

1 hold it fit that we shake liands and |>art: 

1 Fofid, foolish. 9 Circumstance, circumlocutioii. 
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You, as your busing and desire shall point 
you; 

For every man hath business and desire, 130 
Such as it is; and formiine own poor jiart, 
Look you, I ’ll go pr|y. 

Hor, These are but wild and whirling words, 
iny lord. ^ 

Ham. I’m sorry they offend you, heartily; 
Yes, faith, heartily. 

Hor. There ’s nc^offence, my lord. 

Ha7n. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, 
Horatio, 

And much offence too. ‘ Touching this vision 
here, 

It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you: 

For your desire to know wliat is between us, 
Oennaster t as you may. And now, goo<l 
friends, uo 

As you are friends, scholars, aiul soldiers, 

Give me one ]>()or request. 

Hor. Wliat is’t, my lord? wc will. 

Ham. Never mak(‘ known what you have 
seen to-night. 

Hor, Mar. My lord, we will m*t. 

]lam, Na>, but swear ’t. 

Hor. In faith, 

My lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my hu'd, in faith. 

Ham. U})on my sword. 

Mar. We have swojjj, my lord, already. 
Ha7H. Indeed, upon ray 8W(»rd, indeed. 

(VioHt. l^iirneatK] Swear. 

Ham. Ah, ha, boy I say’st thou so? art tliou 
there, tnui-]>eiiny? — i&o 

Come on : you hear this fellow in the cellarage : 
Consent to swear. 

Hor. Propose the (mth, my lord. 

Ham. Never to speak of *11118 that you have 
seen, • 

Swear by my sword. 

(Jhost. [lieimatli] Swear. 

Ham. Hie et uhiqvs? then we ’ll shift o«f 
ground. 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upon my sword ^ 
Never to speak of this that you have heard, 
Swear by my sword. ico 

Qhost. [Bemath^ Swear. 

Ham. Well said, old mole! canst work i’ 
the earth so fast? 



ACT I. Scein 6. 


HAMLET. 


ACT n. Scene 1. 


A worthy pioner ! Ouc« more remove, good 
friends. 163 

Hot, 0 day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange ! • 

Ifam, And therefore |8 a stranger give it 
welcome. 

TheA are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, • 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy, 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, — 
As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on,— 172 

That you, at such times seeing me, never sliall, 
With arms encumber’d tlius, or this head-shake, 
Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 
As “Well, well, we know,” oV “We could, an 
if we would,” 


Or “ If we list to speak,” or “There be, ^ if 
they might,” 

Or such ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me; this not to do. 
So grace and mercy at your most need helpyou, 
Swear. isi 

(jho 2 stA\Bcmat}l\ Swear. 

Ham. Best, rest, perturbed spirit! \Th&y 
suMar.l So, gentlemen. 

With all my love I do commend me to you: 
And what so [)oor a man as Hamlet is 
May do t’ express his love and friending to 
you, 

God willing, shall not lack. Let us go in to- 
gether; 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray. 

The time is out of joint: 0 cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right ! 190 

Nay, come, let’s go together. \Exeujnt. 


ACT IL 


Scene I. Elsinore. A room in Volonias^ 
home. 

Enter Polonius and Heynaldo. 

Pol. Give him this money and these notes, 
Reynaldo. 

Hey. I will, rny lord. 

Pol. You shall do marvell’s wisely, good 
Reynaldo, 

Before you visit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour. 

Hey. My lord, I did intend it. 

J^Pol. Marry, well said ; very well said. Lcx)k 
you, sir, • 

Inquire me first what Danakers are in Paris; 
And how, and who, what means, and where 
they keep, 

What com])auy, at what expense; and finding, 
By this encomptissment and drift of question, 
That they do know my son, come you more 
m nearer ii 

Than your })articular demands will touch it: 
Take you, as 't were, some distant knowledge 
of him; 

As thus, “ I know his father and his friends, 
And in part him ;” do you mark this, Reynaldo? 


Hey. Ay, very well, my lord. 

Pol. “ And in part him; but,” you may say, 
“ not well: 

But, if ’t be he I mean, he ’s very wild; 
Addicted so and so;” and there put on him 
What forgeries you please; marry, noneso rank 
As may dishonour him; take heed of that; 2i 
But, sir, such wanton, wild and usual slips 
As are companions noted and most known 
To youth and liberty. 

Hey. As gaming, my lord. 

Pol. Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, 
Quarrelling, dnibbing: you may go so far. 
Hey. My lord, that would dishonour hinn 
Pol. Faith, no; as you may season it in the 
charge. 

You must uot put another scandal on him, 
That he is open to incoiitinency; so 

That ’s not my meaning: but breathe his faults 
so quaintly^ 

That they may seem the taints of lil>erty, 

The flrtsh and outbreak of a fiery mind, 

A savageness in um-echiimed® blood, 

Of general assault 


■ Quaintly^ artfully. ^ Unredaimedt tmtamed 
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ACT 11. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


ACTS II. Scene 1. 


S Rey, But, my good lord,— 

I Pol Wherefore sliould you do this? 

\ Rcy. Ay, my lord, 

would know that. 

\ Pol Marry, sir, here ’s my drift; 

^And I believe it is a fetch of warrant:^ 

;You laying these slight sullies on mj^son, 

J As ’t were a thing a little soil'd i* the working, 
pMark you, ^ 4i 

? Your party in converse, him you would sound, 



PoZ. Your bait of falsubood takes this cari) of truth 

™(Ai>t 11. 1 fl3.) 


^Having ever seen in the prenominate crimes 
(The youth you breathe of guilty, be assur’d 
(He closes with you in this consequence; 

^ “ Good sir,” or so, or friend,” or “ gentleman,” 
(According to the phrase or the addition* 

(Of man and country. 

j; /%. Very good, my lord. 

Pd. And then, sir, does he this, — he does — 
^^What was I about to say? By the mass, I 
was about to say something: where did I leave? 
^ Rey. At “closes in the consequence,” at 
;; “ friend or so,” and “ gentleman.” .13 

/ Pol At “closes in the consequence,” — ay, 
) marry; 

1 FeUh of vsarrantf warranted device. 

2 Addition, title. 
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He closes with you thus; “ I know the gentle- ^ 
man; > 

I saw him yesterday, or t’ other day, \ 

Or then, or then, with such, or such, and, as^ 
you say, I 

There was he gamings there o’ertook in ’s rouse, I 
There falling out at tennis:” or j)erchan5e, > 
“ I saw him enter such a hohse of sale,” 60 > 
Videlicet, a brothel, or so forth. > 

See you now; ^ ? 

Your l>ait of falsehood takes this carp of truth: ^ 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach,* { 
With wiiidlfisses^ and with assays of bias,* 

By indirections find directions out: ^ 

So, by my former lecture and advice, J 

Shall you my son. You have me, have you^ 
not \ \ 

Roy. My lord, T have. 
pal i Jod be wi’ you! fare you well. 

Roy. Good my lord!] 70 

Pol Observe his inclination in youmelf. 

Roy. I sliall, my lord. 

Pol And let him ply his music. 

Rey. ‘ Well, my lord. 

Pol Farewell! {Exit Reynaldo. 


Eidoy Opheija. 


How now, Ophelia! wliat’s the matter ? 
Ojjh. O m} lord, my lord, I have been so 
affrighted! 

Pol Witli what, i’ the name of God? 

Oph, My lord, as I was sewing in my cham- 
l>er, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac’d; 
No hat upon his head, his stockings foul’d, 
Ungarter’d, and down-gyved* to his ancle; 
Pale as his shirt, his knees knocking each 

other, * SI 

And with a look so ))iteous in purp6rt 1 
As if he had been loosed out of hell 
To speak of horrors, — he comes before me. 
Pol Mad for thy love? ^ 

Oph. My lord, I do know; 

But, truly, I do fear it 
Pol What said he? • 


* Of roach, i.e. far-sighted. 

4 Windlauet. roundabout waya 
4 Amyt of bias. Indirect attempts, 
s Down-gyved, i.e, hanging about his ankles like gyves 
or fetters. 



HAMLET, 


ACT 11. Boai9 h 


ACT II. 9o«|e 1. 


Opk He took me by tlie wrist, and held me 
hard; 

Then goes ke to the length of all his arm; 
And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal ^ my face 90 


As he would draw it Long stay’d he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 
He rais’d a sigh so piteous and profound, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk,^ 



Oph. Ho took me by the wrist, and held rne hard.— (Art ii. 1. 87 ) 


And end his being: that done, he lets me go: 
And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d, 
He seem’d to find^iis way without his eyes; 
rrf)r out o’ doors he went without their help, 
And, fp the last, bended their light on me. 

Pot Come, go with me: I will go seek the 

^ king,^ 101 

This is^ very ecstasy* of love; 

Whose Violent property fordoes® itself, 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 
As oft as any passion under heaven 
That does afflict our natures, I am sorry. 


1 nuUr, breast. 

> Eataty, madnesi. 
< Fcrdoei, destroys. 


Wliat, have you given him any hard words of 
late? 

Oph. No, my good lord; but, as you did 
command, 

I did repel his letters, and denied 109 

His access to me. 

Pol. That hath made him mad. — 

I am sorry that w ith better heed and judgment 
I had not quoted^ him: ^1 fear’d he did but 
trifle, 

And meant to wreck thee; but, beshrew my 
jealousy!® 

By heaven, it is as proper to our age 

4 Quoted, observed. 4 Jealouey, tttspIploiL 
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ACT II. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


AC| II. Scene 2. 


^To cast^ beyond ouraelv'es in our opinions, 

^ As it is common for the younger sort 
i To lack discretion.] Come, go we to the king: 
This must be known; which, being kept close, 
might more 

More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 
Come. j^Exeunt 

Scene II. The same. ..I room in il%^ castle. 

EiUer King, Queen, Eosencrantz, Guilden- 
STERN, and Attendants. 

King. Welcome, dear Eosencrantz and Guil- 
densterii! 

Moreover that we much did long to see you, 
The need we have to use you did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of IIaiHlet*s transformation; so I call it, 

Sith nor the exterior noi the inward man 
Eesembles that it was. What it should be, 
More than his father’s death, that thus hath 
put him 

So much from the understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of: I entreat you l)oth, lO 
That, being of so young days brought up with 
him, 

And sith so neiglibour’d to his youth and 
humour, 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time: so l\v your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures, and to gather. 
So much as from occasion you may glean, 
Whether aught tousunknown afflictshim thus, 
That open’d lies within our remedy. 

Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d 
of you; is» 

And sure I am two men there are not living 
To whom he more adheres. If it will ])lejise you 
To show us so much gentry*-^ and good will 
As to expend your time with us awhile, 

For the supply and profit of our hope, 

Your visitation sliall receive such thanks 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 

Itos. Both your majesties 

Might, by the sovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Ouil. But we both obey, 29 


And here give up ourselves, in the full bent,^ 
To lay our service freely at your feet, si 
To be commanded. ■ 

King. Thanks, Eosaucrantz and gentle Guil- 
densteni. i 

Qmen. Thanks, Guildenstern and gentle 
Eosencrantz: • 

And 1 beseech you instant!^ to visit 
My too-much -changed son. — Go, some of you, 
And bring these gentlemen wliere Hamlet is. 
Guil. Heavens make our presence and our 
practices 

Pleasant and helpful te him! 

Queen. Ay, amen! 

[Exeunt Eosencrantz^ Ouildensterny 
and soine Attendants. 

Enter Polonius. 

Pol. Tlie ambassadors from Norway, my 
good lord, 40 

Are joyfully return’d. 

King. Thou still hast teen the father of 
good news. 

Pol. Have I, my loixl*? Assure you, my 
g<X)d liege, 

I hold my duty, as I hold my soul. 

Both to my God and to my gracious king: 

And I do think — or else this bmin of mine 
Hunts not the trail of policy sr> sure 
As it hath us’d to do— that 1 have found 
The veiw cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 

King. 0, 6i)eak of that; that do I long to 
hear. 50 

\l^ol. Give first admittance to th’ ambassa- > 
dors; ' [> 

My news shall be the fniit^ to that great feast ^ 
King. Thyself do grace to them, and bring,* 
them in. ♦ [Exit Polonius. I 

He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found / 
The head and source of all your son’s distemper. / 
Queen. I doubt it is no other but the main;* ,> 
His father’s death, and our o’erhasty marriage^ 
King. Well, we shall sift him. , ^ 

Re-enter Polonius, vjith Voltimand and ^ ^ 
Cornelius. j 

Welcome, my good friends! I 
Say, Voltimand, what from our brotherN orway? \ 

s Rent, inclination. * Th^ fruit, i.e. the doMOrt. 

• Ths inain, i.e. the main source. 


1 Cast, plan. 
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s Gentry, courtesy. 



HAMLET, 


ACT II. Scene 2. 


^ ACT II. Bcen^. 


> Volt Most fair returni of greetings and 

? desires. 60 

\ Upon our first, be sent out to suppress 

/ His nej)bew’s levies, whidi to him appear’d 
/To be a preparation ’gainst the Polack, 

/But, better look’d into, he truly found 
\ It waS%.gainst your highness: whereat griev’d, 
/That so his sieknoft*, age, and impotence, 
/W;is falsely Ijorne in han<l,^ sends out arrests 
rOn Fortinbras; which be, in brief, (»beys; 
Uleceives rebuke fAm Norway, and, in line, 

/ Makes vow before his uncle never more 70 
To give the assay of annsagainst your majesty. 
'Whereon old Norway, ovcjrcome with joy, 
j Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee; 

< And his commission t(» ernphjy those soldiers, 
5 So levied as Ijefore, against the Polack: 

j With an entreaty, herein further shown, 

( [Gives a paper. 

jThat it might |)lease you to give quiet pass 
s Through your dominions for this enterprise, 
/Qn such regards of s*afety and allowance 70 
j As therein are set down, 
j Kimp • It likes us well; 

< And at our more consider’d time we’ll read, 
j Answer, and think upon this business. 
.Meantime we thank you for your well-took 

> labour: 

^Go to your rest ; at night we ’ll feast together: 
;Mo8t welcome home I 

\ [Exeunt Voltimand and Cornelius. 

Pol. This busintiss is well ended.] 

My liege, and madam, — to expostulate ^ 

What majesty should be, wliat duty iss, 

Why day is day, nighfnight, an<l time is time. 
Were nothing but to waste night, day, and 
time. 

Therefore, since brevity is the soul of wit,^ 
A^^d tediousness the limbs and outward flour- 
ishes, 91 

I will be brief: your noble son is mad: 

Mii^d call I it; for, to define true madness, 
What 18 ’t but to be nothing else but mad? 
But let that go. 

• Queen. More matter, with less art. 

Pol. Madam, I sw^ear I use no art at all. 
That he is mad, ’tis true: ’tis tnie ’tis pity; 

1 Dome in haiui. deluded. 

* Expostulate, discuas in full, 
s Wit. i.e. understanding. 


And pity ’tis ’tis true: a foolish figure; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

Mad let us grant him, then: and now remains 
That we find out the cause of this efiPect^ lOl 
Or rather say, the cause of this defect, 

For this effect defective comes by cause: 

Thus it reinains, and the remainder thus. 
Perj>end.^ 

I have a jlaughter,-”have whilst she is mine,— 
Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this: now gather, and sunnise. 

[Heads. 

“ I’o tlio celestial and ray soul’s idol, tho most beau- 
tified Ophelia,"-- 110 

Thai’s an ill phrase, a vile phrase, — “beauti- 
fied” is a vile phrase: but you shall hear. 
Thus: [Heads. 

“ In her excellent white bosom, those," &C. — 

Qu€€7i. Came this from Hamlet to her? 

Pol. Good madam, stay awhile; I will be 
faithful. [Heads. 

“ Doubt thou the star.=; are fire ; 

Doubt that tho sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to bo a liar ; 

But never doubt 1 love. 110 

** 0 dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers ; I have 
not ait to reckon my groans : but that 1 love thee 
best, 0 mo.st best, believe it. Adieu. 

“Thmo evermore, most dear lady, whilst 
this machine is to him, Hamlet.’’ 

This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown 
me: 

And more above, hath his solicitings. 

As they fell out by time, by means, and place. 
All given to mine ear, 

Kint/. But how hath slie 

Receiv’d his love? 

Pol. What do you think of met 

Kin(jf. As oi a man faithful and honourable. 
Pol. I would fain prove so. But what might 
you think, isi 

When I had seen this hot love on the wing, — 
As I perceiv’d it, I must tell you that. 

Before my daughter told me,— ^’hat might you, 
Or my deal' majesty your queen here, think, 

If I had i)lay’d the desk or table-book, 

Or given my heart a winking, mute and dumb, 
Or look’d upon this love with idle sight; 

* Perpend, consider. 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


AffT II. Scene 2. 


What might 70 U think? No, I went round ^ 
tc work, 139 

And my young mistress thus I did bespeak: 

“ Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of thy star;* 
This must not be:” and then I prescripts gave 
her, 

That she should lock herself from l^is resort. 
Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. 
Which done, she took the fruits of ny advice: 
And he repulsed, — short tale to make, — 
jFell into a siidness, then into a fast, 

I Thence to a watch, ^ thence into a weakness, 
i Thence to a lightness,® and, by this declension 
Int(j the madness wherein now he raves 150 
And all we mourn for. 

Do you think ’tis this? 
Qiu'ai. It may be, very likely. 

Pof Hath there been such a time— 1 \\ fain 
know that— 

Tliat I have positively said “ T is so,” 

When it prov’d otherwise? 

A'ni/;, Not that I know. 

Pol [Pointing to his head and shoulder] Take 
this from this, if this be otherwise: 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within tlic centre. 

Kuif/, How may we try it furtlier? 

Pol You know, sometimes he walks four 
hours together ifio 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen. So he does, indoe<l. 

Pol. At such a time I ’ll loose my daughter 
to him : 

Be you and I >>ehiiKl an arras then; 

Mark the encounter: if he love her not, 

And be not from his reason fall’n thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state. 

But keep a farm and carters. 

King. We will try it 

Queen. But, look, where sadly the poor 
wretch comes reading. los 

Pol. Away, I do beseech you, both away: 
I’ll board him presently:— 0, give me leave. 
[Exeunt King^ Queen^ and Attendants. 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 

How does my good Lord Hamlet? 

1 nottnd, i.e. roundly, directly, 
s WaUiht ileepleBUkesB. > Lightness, lightheadednesi. 
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llani. Well, Gk)4-a-mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord? 

Ilam. Excellent well; you are<i fishmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lurd. 

Ham, Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Pol. Honest, my lord I 

Ham. Ay, sir; to be honest, as this world goes, , 
is to be one man picked oiA/ of ten thousand. 

Pol. That ’.s very true, iny lord. I 80 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead d(^g, being a good kissfiig carrion,** — Have 
you a daughter I 

Pol. I have, my lord. 

Ham. Let, her not walk i’ the sun: concep- 
tion is a blessing; but not as your daughter 
may <^onceive: — friend, ](»ok to ’t. 

Pol. Howsay voiibythat ? Still harp- 

ing on my daugliter: yet In*, knew me not at 
first; be said I was a tislimoiiger: he is ff»r 
gone, far gone: ami truly in my youth I .suf- 
fered much extremily lui* lovt*: very near this. 
I'll .speak to him a gain. --What, do you road, 
my lord ? 193 

Ham. Words, \v(U’d,s, Vords. 

Pol. Wliat is the matt or, my lord? 

Ham. Between wlio^ 

Pol. 1 mean, the matter tliat you read, my 
lonl. 

Ham. Slanders, sir: fur the satirical rogue 
.say.s here, that old men have gray beards, that 
their faces are crinkled, their eyes purging 
thick amber and plnm-tree gnin, and that they 
have a plentiful lack of wit, together with most 
weiik hams: all which, sir, though I most 
pow<*rfully and potently believe, yet I hold it 
not Inmesty to have it thus set down; for you 
yourself, sir, should be old as I am, if, like a 
crab, you could go backward. 

Pol. [Aside'\ Tliough this be madness, yet 
there is method in ’t.— Will you walk out of 
the air, my lord? 

Ham. Into my {prave? ,-iiaio 

Pol. Indeed, that is out 0 ’ the air. — [Jwefe] 
How pregnant sometimes his replies are! a 
happiness that often madness hits on, wliich 
reason and sanity could not so prosperously 
be delivered of. I will leave him, and suddenly 
contrive the means of meeting between him 


« A good kissing carrion, i.e. carrion good for kiiiBng. 



HAMLET. 


ACT II. 8oeu0 2. 


ACT II. SeeD^. 

and my daughter.— My ho!|ourable lord, I will 
most humbly take my leave of you. 

Han, Yoi» cannot, sir, take from me any 
thing that 1 will more willingly part withal, 
—except my life, except my life, except my 
life. 221 

PoZ.*Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham, These tedfous old fools! 


EvUer Eosencrantz a/irf Guildensterk. 

Pol You go to seek the Lord Hamlet; 
there he is. 

Ro8, [To Polonius] God save you, sir! 

[Ejnt Polonius. 

Ouil My honoured lord! 

Ro8. My most dear lord! 



Pol lAiide) Will you walk out of the air, iny lord ? 

Ham. Into iiiy gn«e?—( Act li 2 . 208 - 210 .) 


Ifam. My excellent good friends! Hovr 
dost thou, Guildenstern / Ah, Koseiicrantz ! 
Good lads, how do ye Ixith ? 230 

I [yios. As the indifferent children of the 
; eaHh. 

Ouil Happy, in that we are not overhappy ; 
,Oiin4'oii;une's cap we are not the very button. 
Ham. Nor the soles of her shoe? 

Ros. Neither, my lord. 

‘ Ham. Tlien you live about her waist, or in 
the middle of her favours? 

Ouil. Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the secret parte of Fortune? 0, 
most true; she is a strumj>et.] What^s the 
newel 24 o 


Ros. None, my lord, but that the world ’s 
grown honest. 

JIam. Then is doomsday near: but your 
new's is not true. Let me (juestion more in 
particular: what have you, my good friends, 
deserved at the hands of Fortune, that she 
sends you to prison hither ? 

OvU. Prison, my lord! 

Ham,. Denmark ’s a pi'ison, 

^Ros, Then is the world one. 26o 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there are 
many confines, wards, and dungeons, Denmark; 
being one o’ the worat.] * 

Ron. We think not so, my lord. 

Ham. Why, then, ’tis none to you: for 
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ACT n Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


there is nothing either good or bad, but think- i 
ing makes it so: to me it is a prison. • 

Ros. Why, then, your ambition makes it one ; j 
is too narrow for your mind. 259 ! 

If am. 0 God, I could be bounded in a nut- 
shell, and count myself a king of infinite space, 
were it not that 1 Lave bad dreams. 

GuiL Which dreams, indeed, are ambition; 
for the very substance of the ainVitious is 
merely the shadow of a dream. 
ham. A dream itself is but a shadow. 

Jlos. Truly, and I hold ambition of so aiij 
aJid ligJit a quality, that it is ljut a shadow’s 
shadow. ‘ji-s 

IJam. Then are our beggars bodies, and our 
monarchs and outstretched heroes the beggars’ 
shadnws. Shall we to the court ? for, by my 
fay, ! 1 mnot reason. 

R iS. Guil. We’ll wait upon you. 
ham. No such matt<‘r: I will not soil; you 
with the rest of ray servants; for, to s})eak to 
you like an honest man, 1 am most dreadfully 
attejided. But, in tin* beaten way of friendship, 
what make you at Elsinore? *j7k 

lio8. To visit you, my lord; no other occa- 
sion. 

ham. Beggar that T am, 1 am even ])oor in 
thanks; but 1 thank you: and sure, dear 
friends, my thanks are too clear a halfpenny. 
Were you not sent for ? Is it your own in- 
clining? Is it a free visitation ? Come, deal 
justly with me: come;, come; nay, speak. 

Guil. What should we say, my lord? 
ham. Why, any thing — but to the imrpose. 
You were sent for; and there is a kind of con- 
fession in your looks, which your modesties 
have not craft enough to colour: I know the 
good king and queen have sent for you. 291 
Ho8. To what end, my lord ? 

Ham. That you must teiich me. But let 
me conjure you, by the rights of our fellow- 
ship, by the consonancy of our youth, by the 
obligation of our ever-preserved love, and by 
what more dear a better proposer could charge 
you witliaJ, be even^ anrl direct with me, 
whether you were sent for, or no? 

Ros, [Aside to Quildenstern\ What say 
you? 300 


iiglT II. Scene 2. ^ 

Ham. [Asid^ l^fiy, then, I have an eye of® 
you. — If you love me, hold not off. 302 

Guil, My lurd, we were sent 
ham. I will tell you why; m sliall my anti- 
cif)atiou prevent discovery, and your se- 
crecy to the king and (pieen moult no feather. 

1 have of kite— but whei'efoi*e 1 kno# not — 
lost all my miilh, foregonci*alI custom of exer- 
cises; and indeed it goes so heavily with my 
disposition, that this goodly frame, the earth, 
seems to me a sterile proiiontory; this most 
excellent cano]»y, the air, look you, this brave 
oVrhangiijg firmaim‘tit, this iiiajestical roof 
fretted'^ with goldiui fire, why, it appejirs no 
other tiling to me than a foul and pestilent 
congregation of vajionrs. What a piece of 
Avork is man! how noble in reasfuil how in- 
finite in faculty! in form and moving how 
ex}>ress ami ailinirable! in action how like an 
angel! in ajiprcheiision lu>w like iv gfnl! the 
beauty of the win-ld! the j>{iv.ig»»n of animals! 
And yet, tome, what is thisipiintcssenceof dust? 
man delights nf»t nu*; no. n(*r w.nnan neither, 
though by your smiling*) on seem to say so. 

Ros. My lord, there m as no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 325 

Jfa?n, Why did yon laugh, then, when I 
said “man delights not ine’’.^ 

Ros. To tiunk, my lord, if you delight not 
in man, what lenten entertainment the [ilayera 
shall receive from you: we coted* them on the 
way; and hither are they cciming, to offer you 
service. 

Ham. Ho that plays the king shall be wel- 
come,-- his majesty shall have tribute of me; 
the adventurous knight shall use liis foil and 
target; the lover shall nut sigh gratis; the 
humorous man ^ shall end his })art in peace ; 
the clown shall make those laugh whose lipgB 
are tickle 0 ’ the sere; and the lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt 
for’t. What playei's are they? «ii*340 

Ros. Even those you were wont to take such 
delight in, the tragedians of the city. 

Ham. How chances it they travel? tjieir* 
residence, both in reputation and profit, was 
better both ways. 


I Eeen, straifrhtforward. 
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s Oft nn. > Frettedt adorned. ^ Coted, overtook and paased. 

» The humorous man, ie. the man of ''h amours'* pr 
fantastic caprices. 
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;> I think their inhibition comes by the to the players, which, I tell you, must show 

'’.means df the late innovation.] fairJy outward, should more appear like enter- 


Ham. they hold the same estimation 
they did when I was in the city? are they so 
followed? 350 

Rob, No, indeed, they a% not. 

' How comes it? do they gi’ow rusty? 

Rob. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the 
^wonted pace; but there is, sir, an aeiy of 
children, little eyases/ that ciy out on the 
top of question, find are mosft tpanuically 
; elapj)ed for’t: these are now the fashion; and 
so berattle the couiiuoj^ stjxges,— so they call 
them, — that many Aveai'ing ra])iers are tifraid 
' of goose-quills, and dare scarce conjc thither. 

^ Ham. What, are tliey childrcjii ! wlio niain- 
' tains 'em ? how are th(*y escofced ? Will tliey 
pui-sue the quality no longer than they can 
^ sing? will they not say afterwanls, if they 
slumld grow tlTeuiselves to common players, — 
,as it is most like, if their means are no better, 

' — their writers do them wrong, to make them 
exclaim against their own succession. 308 
f Ro.s. Faith, tluu’e has been much to do on 
' both sides; and the nation holds it no sin to 
/tarre them^ to controversy: there was, for a 
f while, no money bid for argument, unless the 
; poet and the jilayer went to cull's in the ques- 
Hion. 

^ //am Is ’t possible? 

j; GuR. Of there has been much throwing 
^ about of brains. 

) Ham. Do the boys earn' it away ? 

^ Rob. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules 
^and his load too.] • 379 

Ham. It is not very strange; for my luicle 
is king of Denmark, and those that would 
make mows at him yhile my father lived, give 
twenty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece 
for* his picture in little. blood, there is 
something in this more than natural, if philo- 
soijhy could find it out. ' 385 

\FlonriBh of trumpetB within. 

QniL There are the players. 

• Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsi- 
nore. Your hands, come: the appurtenance 
>of welcome is fashion and ceremony: Qet me 
^comply with you in this garb; lest my extent® 

* EyoHBt nettlfngs. » Tarre them, set them on. 

> Extent, condescension. 


tainment than yours.] You are welcome: but 
my uncle-father and aunt-mother are deceived. 
Guil. In what, my dear lord? 895 

Ham. I am but mad north -north -west: 
when the^ wind is southerly I know a hawk 
from a handsa w. 

• Enter Polonius. 

Pol. Well be with you, gentlemen! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenstem ; and you too; 
at each ear a hearer: tliat great baby you see 
there is not yet out of liis swaddling-elouta 
Ros. IIaj)piJy^ he^s the second time come 
to them; for they say an old man is twice a 
child. 

Ham. I will prophesy he comes to tell me 
of the players; mark it.— You say right, sir: 
o’ Monday morning; ’t wjis so indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. 
When liosciuB was an actor in Kome, — 4io 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 
Ham. Buz, buz! 

J*ol. [Tpon my honour, — 

Ha7n Then came each actor on his ass, — 
l*ol The Ixist actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-] lastoral, tragical-historical, 
tj’agiwil-comical-histoi’ical-pastoral, scene indi- 
vidable, or poem unlimited: Seneca ciinnot 
be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. For tlie 
law of writ and the liberty, these are the only 
nieji. 421 

Ham. 0 Jephtliah, judge of Israel, what a 
treasure hadst thou ! 

Pol. Wliat treasure liad he, my lord? 

Ham. Why, 

“ One fair daughter, and no more, 

The which he loved passing well 
Pol. \ABid^ Still on my daughter. 

Ham. Am I not i’ the right, old Jephthah? 
Pol. If you call me J ephthah, my lord, I have 
a daughter that I love passing well. 431 

Ham. Nay, that follows not 
Pol. What follows, then, my lord? 

Ham. Why, 

4 EappUy, haply. 
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“As by lot, God wot,” 

and then, you know, 

It came to pass, as most like it was,”— 

the first row of the pious chanson will show 
you more; for look, where my abridgment 
comes. 439 

Efiter four or five Players, 

You are welcome, masters; welcon?3, all; I 
am glad to see ye well; welcome, good friends. 
— 0, my old friend 1 why, thy face is valanced 
since I saw thee last; comest thou to beard 
me in Denmark ?— What, my young lady and 
mistress; By V lady, your ladyship is nearer 
to heaven than when 1 saw you last, by the 
I altitude of a chopine.^ t^ray God, your voice, 
'.like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked 
'within the ring.]— Masters, you are all wel* 
come. We’ll e’en to ’t like French falconers, 
fly at* any thing we see: we ’ll have a sj)eech 
straight: come, give us a taste (d your quality: 
come, a passionate speech. 452 

First Play, What si)eech, my good lord? 
Ham. I heard thee spe-ak me a speech once, 
but it was never acted; or, if it was, not above 
once; for the play, I remember, jdeased not 
the million ; ’t was caviare to the general : but 
it was— as I received it, and others, whose 
judgments in such m,atters cried in the top 
of mine — an excellent play, well digested in 
the scenes, set down wdth as much modesty 
as cunning. I remember, one said there were 
no sallets^ in the lines to make the matter 
savoury, nor no matter in the phrase that 
might indict the author of affection;^ but 
called it an honest method, as wholesome as 
sweet, and by very much more handsome than 
fine. One speech in it I chiefly loved: ’twas 
JEneas’ tale to Dido; and thereabout of it es- 
pecially where he speaks of Priam’s slaughter: 
if it live in your memory, begin at this line; 
let me see, let me see: 47i 

*^The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast,” 
— ’tis not so: it begins with Pyrrhus; 

*‘The rugged Pyrrhus, he whose sable arms. 

Black as his purpose, did the night resemble 

1 Chapine, high shoe. 

3 SdlhtB, salads. 

s AfeeHon, t.«; affectation. 
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When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 

[Hath now this dreaS and black complexion 8mear*d > 
With heraldry more dismal; head to foot s 

Now is he total gules; horridly trick’d* c 

With blood of fathore, mothers, daughters, sons, i 
Bak’d and impaste^ with tlie parching streets, i 
That lend a tyrannous and damned light 482 > 
To their vile murders: roasted in wrath an^ fire, I 
And th«is o’er-sized® with coggulate gore,] ? 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire l^am seeks.” 

So, proceed y*ju. e 

Pol. ’Fore God, my lord, well spoken, with 
good accent and good ^discretion. 

First Play. “Anon he finds him 490 

Striking too short at Greeks; his antique sword, 
llel)ellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Kepugnant to command: unequal match'd, 

Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage strikes wide; 

But with the whilT and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. [Then senseless Ilium, ^ 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flUming top ^ 
Stoops to his base, and with a hideous 6rash / 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus' eq,r: for, lo’ his sw^ord, \ 
Which was dcdiiiin;r on the milky head 600 
Of reverend Priam, seem'd i’ the air to stick: ) 

So, as a painterl tyrant, Pyrrhu.‘i stood; / 

And, like a neutral to his will and matter, i 

Did nothing.] \ 

But, as wc often see, against some stoim, 

A silence in the heavens, the rack® stand still, 

The bold vrlnds speechless, and the orb below 
As bush as deatl), anon the dreadful thundor 
Doth rend the region; 7 so, after Pyrrhus’ pause, 
Aroused vengeance sets him new a-work; 610 
And never did the Cyclops* hammers fall 
On Mors his armour, forg’d for proof eteme, 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. 

Out, out, thou strumpet* Fortune! [All you gods, '/ 
In general synod, take away her power; { 

Break all the spokes and follies from her wheel, ‘j 
And bowl the round nave (\own the hill of heaven ’ 

As low as to the fiends I ”] ( 

r 

Pol. This is too long. 62o 

Ham. It shall to the barber’s, with your 
beard. Prithee, say on: pie’s for a jig pr aS 
tale of bawdry, or he sleeps; say on:] come to} 
Hecuba. 

First Play, “But who, 0, who had seei^the*^' 
mobled^ queen—” 


4 TrieVd, traced, coloured (In heraldry), 
s covered as with glue. 

• The rack, the vaporous upper clouds. 

7 The reffUm, ie. the air. > Jfobled, veiled. 
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• ^ 

Ham. “The mobled queipi”? 

Pol. That’s good; “mobled queen” is good. 

Pirst barofoot uj) aud down, threat- 

ening the flames 

With bisson^ rheum; a clout upon that head 
Where late the diadem stood; ac^.d for a robe, 530 
About her lank and all o'er-tcemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of foar caught up; — 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep’d, 
'Gainst Fortune’s state would treason have pro- 
nounc’d: 

But if tlie gods themsLlves did see hef then. 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sj^ort 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs. 

The instant hurst of clamour that she made — 

Unless things moital move them not at all — 

W^ould have made milch the burning eyes of heaven. 
And passion in the gods.” 541 

Pol. Look, whe’r he has not turned his 
colour, and has tears in ’s eyes. *. Pray you, no 
more. 

Ham. *Xis well; I’ll have thee speak out 
the rest soon. — Good my lord, will you see 
the ])layei*8 well hestSwed ? Do you hear, let 
them be well used; for they are the abstract 
and brief chronicles cJf the time; after your 
death you were better have a bad epitaph 
than their ill report while you live. 55i 

Pol. My lord, I will use them according to 
their desert. 

Ham. God’s bodykins, man, better: use 
every man after his desert, and who should 
scape whipj>ing? Use them after your own 
honour and dignity : the less they deserve, the 
more merit is in your bounty. Take tliem in. 

Pol. Come, sirs. 659 

Ham. Follow him. rrieiids: we’ll hear a 
play to-morrow. 

[Exit Polonius irith all the Plat/ers 
except the Fir»t. 

Dost thou hear me, old friend; can you play 
the Murder of Gonzago ? 

Fmt Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ifom. We’ll ha’t to-morrow night. You 
could, for a need, study a speech of some 
dozen or sixteen lines, which I would set 
•dov» and insert in’t, could you not? 

Fvret Play. Ay, my lord. 650 

Ham. Very well. Follow tlrnt lord; and 
look you mock him not. [Exit First Play€r!\ 

1 blinding. 
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My good friends, I’ll leave you till night: 
you are welcome to Elsinore. 67S 

Roz. Good my lord ! 

Ham. Ay, so God be wi’ ye. 

[Exmnt Rosencrantz aiui Guildensteni, 
Now I am alone. 

0, what a rogue and peasant slavd am 1 1 



Ham. Yi't I, 

A dull and muddy mettled ruHcal, peak, 

Like .lolni-a-drmmH, unpreKnaut uf my cauM, 

Aud cou Bay uuthiug.— lAot ii a. 59.0-596 ) 

Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 

But in a Action, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his visage wann’d; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 581 
A broken voice, and his whole function^ suiting 
With forms to hiscoiiceitl® and all fornothing! 
For Hecuba ! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? What would 
he do, 

3 HU whole function^ i.6. all his faculties. 

» ConceiU conception, 
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Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have ? He would drown the stage with 
tears, 

And cleave the general ear with horrid speech, 
Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 5yo 
Confound the ignorant, and am.'ize indeed 
The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, . 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, 

Like John-a-dreams, unpregnfuit of my cause. 
And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whose property and moat dear life 
A damn’d defeat ^ was made. Am I a coward? 
Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie i’ the 
throat, 601 

As deep as to the lungs? who does me this, ha? 
’Swfjunds, I should take it: for it cannot be 
But I am pigeon-liver d, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter; or, ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites. 
With this slave’s offal : bloody, liawdy villain! 
Eeraorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kiinlless^ 
villain ! 

0, vengeance! oio 

Why, what an ass am I ! This is most brave, 
That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 


111 . 1 . 

Prompted to my pvenge by heaven and hell, 
Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with 
words, 

And fall a-cursing, like a veiy drab, 

A scullion! ^ 

Fie upon ’t ! foh I About,^ my brain ! Hum, 
I have heard « 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play 
Have by the very cunning of the scene 619 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will 
speak 

With most miraculous organ. I ’ll have these 
players 

Play something like the murder of my father 
Before mine uncle: I ’ll observe his looks; 

1 ’ll tent**’ him to the quick: if he but blench, 
I know my course. The spirit that I have 
seen 

.May be the devil: and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing slrape; yea, and perhaps 
Out of my weakness and rny melancholy, 630 
As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses^ me to (himn me: I ’ll have grounds 
More relati ve ^ tl lan this. The play ’s the thing 
Wherein I ’ll catcli the conscience of the king. 

- [Exit. 


ACT 

ScBNE I. Eldnore. A room in the castle. 

Enter Kino, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, 
Eosenckantz, and Guildenstbrn. 

King. And can you, by no drift of circum- 
stance,* 

Get from him why he puts on this confusion, 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
With turbulent and dangerous lunacy? 

Roe. He does confess he feels himself dis- 
tracted ; 

But from what cause he will by no means speak, 
Guil. Nor do we find him forward to be 
sounded ; 

1 I^eak, mope. > D^eat, defltruction. 

> Kindlen. unnatural. 

« Drift qf dreumitancef roundabout method. 
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But, with a crafty madness, keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to some con- 
fession » 

Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he^receive you well ? 

Ros. Most like a gentleman. 

Guil. But with much forcing of his disposi- 
tion. 

Ros. Niggard of question, but of our demands 
Most free in his reply. 

Qtteen. Did you assay him 

To any pastime? 

Ros. Madam, it so fell out, that certain 
players 

* Aboutf i.e. to work. « Ttwt^ probe. 

' Abutes, deludea 
s Bslativef ie. to the pnipoie. 
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ACT III. Soe^ i. 

We o’er-raught^ on the of these we told 

him. 

And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it : they are about the court, 

And, as 1 think, they ha^ already order 20 
This night to play before hS!m. 

T is most true ; 
And he beseoch’d'^e to entreat your majesties 
To hear and see the matter. 

Kint/. With all my heart; and it doth much 
content me * 

To hear him so inclin’d. 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpose on to these delights. 
Mos. We shall, my lord. 

[^ExeuiU Himmrantz and 0 idhimstern. 
King, Sweet (Gertrude, leave us too; 

For we have closely^ sent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as ’t were by accident, may here 30 
Affront ‘Hlphelia: 

Her father and myself, law^fiil espials. 

Will so bestow oursSlves that, seeing unseen, 
We may of their encounter frankly judge. 
And gather by him, as he is behav’d. 

If ’t be the affliction of his love or no 
Tliiit thus he suffers for. 

Queen, I shall obey you : 

And fou your part, Ophelia, T do wisli 
That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness: so shall I hope your 
virtues 40 

Will bring him to his wonted way again, 

To both your honours. 

Oph. Madam, I wish it may. [Exit Queen, 
Pol, Ophelia, walk 5 ^ou here. Gracious, so 
please you, 

We will bestow ourselves. [To Ophelia] Read 
on this book ; • 

That show of such an exercise may colour 
Your loneliness. We are oft to blame in this, — 
Tis too much prov’d,— that with devotion’s 
^ visage 

And pious action we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

Jf^ing, [AM^ 0, ^t is too true ! 

How smart a lash tliat speech doth give my 
conscience ! do 


The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plasterinig 
art, n 

Is not more ugly to^ the thing that helps it 



Ro$, He doei confosg bo feels himself distracted ; 
But fruiQ what cause he will by no means speak. 

-(Actiii.l.fl,6.) 


Than is my deed to my most painted word: 

0 heavy burden ! 

PoL I hear him coming: let’s withdraw, 
my lord. [Exeunt King and PdoniuB, 

Enter Hamlet. 

Ham, To be, or not to be, that is the question; ( 
Whether ’t is nobler in the mind to suffer | 
The slings and airows of outrageous fortune, I 


1 Overdraught, overtook. 

2 Cloitely, eecretly. 

> Afrent, confront. 


* TOf ia compared to, 
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Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, | 
And by opi)08ing end them : to die, to sleep; i 
No more; and by a sleep to say we end 6i 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural 
sliocks 

That flesh is heir to? T is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, to sleep; 

To sleep, perchance to dream : ay, there *s the 
mb; • 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause : there ’s the respect^ 

That makes calamity of so long life ; i 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of * 
time, TO ; 

Tlie oppressoi’^s wrong, the proud man’s con- i 

tuinely, j 

The piuigs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 
When he himself might his quietus^ make 
With a bare bodkin who would fardels* bear, 
To grunt® and sweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of something after death, | 
The undiscover’d country from whose bourn ! 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will, so 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, j 
And thus the native hue of resolution j 

Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought, j 
And enterprises of great pith and moment ! 
With this regard their currents turn awry I 
And lose the name of action., Soft you now ! I 
The fair Ophelia ! Nymph, in thy orisons 89 ; 
Be all my sins remember’d. j 

OpL Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day? 
Ham, I humbly thank you ; well, well, well. 
Oph, My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 
Tliat I have longed long to re-deliver; 

I pray you, now receive them. 

Ham, No, not I ; 

I never gave you aught. 

Oph, My honour’d lord, you know right 
well you did ; 

1 Jiespect, consideration. 

2 QuiettUf discharff^. * Bodkirit daggor. 

* Fardelg, burdens. * Orunt, groan. 


And, with them, iwords of so sweet^bireath 
compos d 

As made the things more rich: I3ieir perfume 
lost, 


Take these again to the noble mind loo 
Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 
There, my lord. ^ 

Ham. llii, ha! are you iSbnest?® 

Oph. My lord? 

Ham. Are^ou fair? ^ 

Oph. What means your lordship? 

Ham. That if you be honest and fair, your >4 
honesty should admit no discourse to your^ 
beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better j 
commerce than with honesty? iio ' 

JIarn. Ay, truly; fur the j)Ower of beauty, 
will sooner transform honesty from what it is 
tc* a bawd thmi the force of hc^iesty can trans - 1 
late beauty into his likeness: this was &,>me- ' 
time a paradox, but now the time gives it^ 
proof. I did love you once. 

Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me be- 
lieve .so. 

Ham. You should not have believed me; 
for virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock 
but we shall relisli of it : I loved you not 
Oph. I was the more deceived, 121 ^ 

Ham. Get thee to a nunneiy: why vouldst" 
thou be a breeder of siuners? 1 'am m}*8elf; 
indifferent^ honest: but yet I could accuBe me 
of such things, that it were better my mother* 
had not borne me: I am very proud, revenge- 
ful, ambitious; with more offences at my beck j 
than I have thoughts to put them in, ima|;uia- j 
tion to give them shape, or time to act them in, 
What should such fellows as I do crawling 
between heaven and eartfu? We are aitant' 
knaves, all ; believe none of us. Go thy 'Wiya I 
to a nunnery. Where ’s your father? iss 
Oph. At home, my lord. 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him, that 
he may play the fool no where but in ’s own 
house. Farewell ^ 

Oph. 0, help him, you sweet heavens! ♦ 
Ham. If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee 
this plague for thy dowry: thou as c^ste 
as ice, as pure as anow^ thou shalt not escape 


0 EoM$t, ie. Tirtuoiu. t Indifertnt, fairly. 
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j but erne, shall live; the rest shall keep as they 
j are. To a nunnery, go. [Exit, 

Opk 0, what a noble mind is here o’er- 
!; thrown! 

;Tb^ courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, 
sword; 

^ The expectancy and rose of the fair state, lao 
Th9 of fashion and the mould of form, 
,*The observ’d of all observers, quite, quite 
down! 

And I, of ladies most deject and wretclied, 
.That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

‘ Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 


- Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh ; 
'That unmatch’d form and feature of blown 
’ .• . youth 

Blasted with ecstasy:^ 0, woe is me 
To have seen what 1 have seen, see what I see! 

Re-enter Kino and Polonius. 

King, Love ! his affections do not that way 
tend ; iro 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d fdrm a 
little, 


^ Eatafy, madnen, 
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ACT III. Soeue 1. HAMLET. ACT 111. Soehe 2. « 

Was not like madness. There ’s something in would have such % fellow whipped*faT oer- 
hissoui, 172 doing Termagant; it out-herods Herod; pray 

O’er which his melancholy sits on brood, you, avoid it. 

N[And I do doubt the hatch and the disclose First Play, I warrant your honour, 17 

^ Will be some danger: which for to prevent, Ham, Be not teo*^tame neither, but let your 

jl have in quick determination owm discretion be your tutor: suit the^ctiou 

^Thus set it down:] he shall with speed to to the word, the word to tl^ action; this 
England, special observance, that you o’erstep not the 

For .the demand of our neglected trfoute: modesty of nature: for any thing so oveidone 

Haply the seas and countries diffei'ent is from- the>pur|)ose of playing, whose end, 


With variable objects shall expel iso | 

This something-settled matter in his heart, 
Whereon his brains still beating puts him thus ' 
From fashion of himself. What think you on ’t? ' 
Pol. It shall do well: but yet d(j 1 believe ; 
The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love. How now, ; 
‘iphelia! 

You need not tell us what Lord Hamlet said; 
We heard it all. My lord, do as you please ; 
But, if you hold it fit, after the play, is9 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief: let her be round with him; ; 
And I ’ll be plac’d, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. If she find^ him not. 
To England send him, or confine him where , 
Your wisdom best shall think. ^ 

King, It shall be so: : 

Madness in great ones must not uiiwatch’d go. ' 

[Eu^emt, I 

Scene II. The same. A hall in the same, \ 

ErUer Hamlet and set'eral Players. j 

Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I 
pronounced it to you, trippingly on tin tongue : ' 
but if you mouth it, as many of your players | 
do, I had as lief the town-crier spoke my lines. i 
Nor do not saw the air too much with your ; 
hand, thus; but use all gently: for in the very ' 
torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the whirl- | 
wind of passion, you must acquire and beget ' 
a temperance that may give it smoothness, i 
0, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious | 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, ; 
to veiy rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, 
who, for the most part, are capable of nothing 
but inexplicable dumb-shows and noise: J 

1 Find, i s. And out. 
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both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, 
as ’t were, the mirror up to nature; to sliow 
virtue her f)wn feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and ))ody of the time his 
form and pressure.^ Now, this overdone, or 
come tardy off, though it make the unskilful 
laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; 
the censure* of the which one must, in your 
allowance, o’erweigh a whole tkeatre of others. 
0, there be players that I have seen play, and 
heard others })raisc, and that liiglily, not to 
speak it profanely, that neilhei having the 
accent of Christi^uis nor, th(‘ gait of (liristian, 
pagan, nor man, have .so strutted and bellowed, 
that I liave tliouglit some of iiatu!*e’s journey- 
men had made meri, and not made them well, 
they imitiited humanity so abominably, 

First Play. I hope we have refonned that 
indifferej:tly with us, sir. 4i 

//a?n. 0, reform it altogether. And let 
thf>se that j)lay your clowns 8]»eak no more 
than is set down for them: for there be of 
them that will themselves kiugh, to set on 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh 
too, though in the meantime some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered: 
tliat’s villanous, and shows a most pitiful 
ambition in the fool that uses it. (lo, u)ake 
you ready. [Ejceunt Players, 

^E^terPoLomvs, Eosencrantz, and Guilden- J 

STERN. • \ 

How now, my lord ! will the king hear this^ 
piece of work? i 

Pol, And the queen too, and that presently. ^ 
Ham, Bid the players make haste. [Exit{ 
Pdonius.'] Will you two help to hasten them?^^ 

s From, apart from, contrary to. 

a Pretiure, impression, stamp. 

* Censure, judgment. 



ACT IIL Boe«» 2. 


HAMLET. 


ACT m. aoene 2. 


I Ro 8, ffuil. We will, m>lord. 

( [Exeunt Ros&ncrantz and Guildenetem!^ 
Ham, Wiiat hoi Horatio! 

Enier Horatio. 

//or. Here, sweet lord, at your service. 
Him. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal.^ 60 
Hor, 0, my dear lord, — 
llam. Nay, do not think I flatter; 

For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue hast, hut thy good spirits, 

To feed and clothe thee? Why should the 
poor be flatter’d ? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp, 
And crook tlie pregnant hinges of the knee 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost thou 
hear? 

Since my deaj;soul was mistress of her choice. 
And cor Id of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal’d thee for herself : fur thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing; 
A man that fortune’s bufh'ts and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equ^ thanks: and bless’d are 
those 73 

Whose blood and judgment are so well com- 
mingled 

That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Clive me that 
man 

That is not passion’s slave, and 1 will w’ear 
him 

In my heai-t’s core, ay, in my heart, of heart. 
As I do thee. — Something too much of this. — 
There is a play to-nigut before the king; so 
One scene of it comes near the circumstince 
Which I have told thee of my father’s death; 
I prithee, when tlifeu seest that act a-fout, 
E:'’en with the very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle; if his occulted ^ guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech, 

Itds a damned ghost that we have seen; 

And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy.* Clive him heedful note ; 
r«r I mine eyes will rivet to his face, 90 
And after we will both our judgments join 
In censure* of his seeming. 

1 Ccp*d withal, encountered with. 

> Occttletd, concealed. 

> SHthy, ie. forge. * CeTinire, Judgment. 


Hot. Well, my lord: 

If he steal aught the whilst this play is playing, 
And ’scape detecting, I will pay the theft. 
Ham, They’re coming to the play; I most 
be idle:® 

Get you a place. 



ham. llomixt. thou (irt ceii an just a man 
As e'«r iny convemtiou cop'd ^ithalMAct iii S. 89, 60.) 


Danishmarch. Aflom'uh. King, Queen, 

PoLONius, Ophelia, Kosencrantz, Guil- 
DENSTERN, and others. 

King, How fares our cousin Hamlet? 

Ham, Excellent, i’ faith; of the chameleon’s 
dish: I eat the air, promise-crammed: you 
cannot feed capons so. lOO 


< IdU, crazy. 
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ACT III. Scene 2. 


HAMLET. 


King, I have nothing with this answer, 
Hamlet; these words are not mine. 102 

Ham, No, nor mine now. [To Po^omW] My 
lord, you played F the university, you say? 

Pol. That did I, my lord ; and was accounted 
a good actor. 

Ham. And what did you enact? 

Pol, 1 did enact J uliiis Csesar; I was killed 
i’ the Capitol; Brutus kiUed me. ^ lOO 
Ham, It was a brute part of him to kill so 
capital a calf there. Be the players ready? 

Pos, Ay, my lord; they stay upon your 
patience. 

Queen, Come hither, my dear Hamlet, sit 
by me. 

Hum, No, good mother; here ’s metal more 
attractive, 

Pol [To the King'] 0, ho ! do you mark that? 
linm. Lady, shall 1 lie in your lap? , 

[Lying down at Ophelia / 9 feet, 
^ \f)ph. No, niy lord, 120 

< Ham, I mean, my head u [Km your lap? 

< Oph, Ay, my lonl. 

\ Ham. Do you think I meant country 

< matters? 

Oph, 1 think nothing, ray lord. 

^ Ham. That^s a fair thought to lie between 
) maids’ legs. 

J Oph. What is, my lord? 

^ Ham. Nothing.] 

Oph. You are merry, my lord. 

Ham. Wlio, I? 130 

Oph, Ay, ray lord. 

Ham. 0 God, your only jig-maker. What 
should a man do but be merry ? for, l<jok you, 
how cheerf\illy my mother looks, and my father 
died within ’s two hours. 

Oph, Nay, ’t is twice two months, my lord. 
Ham. So long? Nay, then, let the devil 
wear black, for I ’ll have a suit of sables. 0 
heavens! die two months ago, and not for- 
gotten yet? Then there ’s hope a great man’s 
memory may outlive his life half a year: but, 
'by’r lady, he must build churches, then; |^or 
^ else shall he suffer not tliinking on, with the 
^hobby-horse, whose epitaph is, “For, 0, for, 
ijO, the hobby-horse is forgot.”] 145 

Eaulhoys play. Th. dumh-show tnUra. 

Enter a King and a Queen very lovingly; the Queen 
embracing him, and he her. She kneeU, and maket 
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6o«De 2. 

show of protestation u^to him. He takes her up, and 
declines his head upon her neck: lays him down upon 
a bank of Jlmrers: she^ seeing him asleep, leaves him. 
Anon comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, kisses it, 
and pours p tison in King’s ears, and exit. The 
Queen returns; fndo the. KING dead, and makes 
passionate action. TIte Poisoner, v-ith some tm or 
three Mutes, comes in again, seeming to lament with 
her. The dead body is canned atcay. The Poisoner 
wooes the Queen with gfts: she seems loth and un- 
willing awhile, but in the end accepts his love. 

j ^ [Exeunt. 

Oph. What means this, my lord ? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallecho; it 
means mischief. 

Oph. Belike this show imports tlie argument 
of tile jday. I50 

Enter Prologue. 

Ham, We shall know by this ftdiow: Qhe 
jdayers cannot keep counsel; they ’ll tell all. ' 
Oj)h. Will he tell us what this show meant? 
Ham. Ay, or any that you’ll show, 
him: be not you ashamed to shf»w, hell not. 
shame to tell you what it ineaiis. 

Oph. You are naught, you are naught: I’ll/ 
mark the play.] / 

Pro. For us, and far our tragedy, 

Hero stooi^lng to your clemency, leo 

We beg your hearing patiently. [Exit. 

Ham. Is this a jirologue, or the posy^ of a 
ring? 

Oph. ’T is brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman’s love. 

Enter a King and a Queen. 

P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebua* cart® 
gone round 

Neptune’s salt wash and Tellus’ orbed ground, 

And thirty do 7 .on moons with borrow’d sheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been, 
Since love our hearts and Hymen did our hands » 
Unite commutual in most sacred bands. 170 

P. Queen. So many journeys may the sun and 
moon 

Make us again count o'er ere love be done! 

But. woe is me, yon are so sick of late. 

So far from cheer and from your former state, 

That I distrust you. Yet, though I distrust, ^ 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must: 

^For women’s fear and love hold quantity; ( 

In neither aught, or in extremity. { 

1 Posy, i.e. a rhymed motto. < Cart, chariot 



HAMLET. 


ACT IZL 8o0iie 2. 


ACT in. Sottie Z 

• 

JNow, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 

V And 09 my love is siz'd, m^fear is so: 160 

/ Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear; 
Where littl^feai s grow great, great love grows there.] 
jP. ICi/iff. Faith, 1 mast leave thee, love, and 
sliortly too; ^ 

My operant powers their fudbtions leave ^ to do: 

Ai^ thou slialt live in this fair world behind, 
Honour’d, belov’d; and haply one as kind 
For hiisband shtit tliou— 

Qiieifi. Of confound the rest! 

Such love must needs be treason in my breast: 

In second husbancPlOu me be acciilst! 

None wed the second but who kill’d the first. 190 
I/am. Wormwood, wormwood. 

The insUinces^ that second marriage 

5 move 

' Are base respects® of thrift, Imt none of love: 

A second time I kill iny husband dead 
When second hushfind kisses iiio in bed.] 

Kuh}. I do believe you think what now you 
speak; 

But what we 3o determine oft wo break. 

. pbirposo is but the slave to memory; 
sOf violent birth, but»poor validity:^ 

< Which now, like fruit unriije, sticks on the tree, 200 
/ Hut fall unshaken when they mellow be. 

J Most necessary ’t is tfiat wo forget 

;To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt:] 

What to ourselves in passion wc propose, 

The passion ending, doth the purpose lose, 
p'ho violence of either grief or joy 
'Their own enactures with themselves destroy: 

W^hero joy most revels, grief doth most lament; 

/ Grief joys, joy grieves, ou slender accident. 

, This world is not for aye, nor ’t is not strange 210 
That even our loves should with our fortunes change; 
t' For *t is a question left us yet to prove, 

" Whether* love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 

^ The great man down, you mark his favourite flies; 

I The poor advanc’d makes friends of enemies, 
j And hitherto doth love on fortune tend: 
i For who not needs shall never lack a friend; 

J And who in want aishollow friend doth try, 

[.pirectly seasons® him his enemy. 

\ Hut, orderly to end where I l)egun, 220 

< Our wills and fates do so contrary run, 

5 That our devices still arc overthrown; o 
' (Thr thoughts ore ours, their ends none of our own:] 
So think thou wilt no second husband wed ; 

But dio thy thoughts when thy first lord is dead. 

^ P. (JJtfcea.^Nor earth to me give food nor heaven 
light! 

1 Leave, leave off. cease. > Jmtanm, inducements. 

* ffespeefe, considerations. < Validity, efficacy. 

* Whether, pronounced (as It was often written) wheW. 

* Btatm, is. brings to maturity In his trne character. 


Sport and repose lock from me day fund night! 

[To desperation turn my trust and hope! 

An anchor’s^ cheer in prison be my scope 1 
Each opposite,® that blanks® the face of joy, 280 
Meet what 1 would have well, and it des^yQ 
Both here and hence pursue me lasting strife, 

If, once a widow, ever I bo wife! 

Ham. If she should break it now! 

P. Kiny. T is deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me here 
awhile ; 

My sp^ts grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. [Sifecjjs. 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain; 

And never como mischance between us Xytom.\\ExU. 

Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? 
Queen. The lady <iotli protest too much, 
moth inks. 240 

Ham. 0, but she keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument? Is 
there no offence in’t? 

Ham. No, no, tliey do but jest, poison in 
jest: no offence r the world. 

King. W'liat do you call the play? 

Hum. The Monse-traf). Marry, how? Tro- 
pically. This play is the image of a murder 
done in Vienna: (lonzago is the duke^s name; 
his wife, Baptista: you shall see anon; ’tisa 
knavish piece of work: but what o’ that? your 
majesty, and w^e that have free souls, it touches 
us not: let the galled jade wince, our withers 
are unwrung. 25S 

Enter LnciANUS. 

Tliis is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. 

Opfi. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 
Ham. I could interpret between you and 
your love, if I could see the puppets dallying. 
\X)ph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. I 
Ham. It would cost you a groaning to take| 
off my edge. 

Opk. Still better, and w^orse. I 

Ham* So you must take your husbands.]^ 
Begin, murderer; [pox,] leave thy damnable^ 
faces, and begin. Come: “ the croaking raven 
doth bellow for revenge,” 

Lvc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 
time agreeing; 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing; 

Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected, 

7 Anchor's, i.e. anchorite's, hermit’a 
& Oppotitc, obstacle. 

® BlankSf blanches, pales. 
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ACT III. Scwiti 2. 


HAMLET. 


ACT fa. fiom 2. 


Witli Hecate's^ ban thrice blasted, thrice infected, 
Thy natural magic and dire property 270 

On wholesome life usurp immediately. 

[Pours the poison into the sUeper's ears. 

Ham. He poisons him i’ the garden for his 
estate. His name’s Gouzago: the story is 
extant, and writ in choice Italian: you shall 
see anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago’s wife. ^ 

Oph. The king rises. 

Ham. What, frighted with false fire! 

Queen. How fares my lord ? 

Pol. Give o’er the play. 

King. Give me some liglit: away! 280 
All. Lights, lights, lights! 

\E.reynt all e.vcept Hamlet and Horatio. 
Ham. Why, let the strucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play; 

For some must w’atch, while some 
must sleep: 

So runs the world away. 

^ [Would not thi.s, sir, and a forest of feathers, 
] — if the rest of my fortunes turn Turk with 
;me, — wdth tw'o Provincial roses on mv razed 
J shoes, get me a fellowship in a cry- of jdayei-s, 
(air? 

? Hot. Half a share. 290 

( Ham, A whole one, I.] 

For thou do.st know, 0 Damon dear, 
This realm dismantled w,%s 
Of Jove himself; and n(»w reigns here 
A very, very — pa jock. 

Har. You might have rhymed. 

Ham. 0 go<.>d Horatio, I dl take the ghost's 
word for a thousand pcjund. Jlidst jierceive? 
Hor. Very well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poisoning*? 300 
Hor. I did very w'ell note him. 

Ham. Ah, lia! Come, some music! come, 
the recorders! ® 

For if the king like not the comedy. 

Why, then, belike, he likes it not, perdy. 
Come, some music! 

Re-enter Rosencrantz and GuiLDENSTBRiir. 

Guil. Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word 
with you. 

1 Hecate, pronounced Hecat. 

2 Cry, company (from a cry ot hounds). 

3 Recorders^ musical instruments. 
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j Ham. Sir, a whQl%hist$^l , , 

i Guil. The king, sir,— sit 

* Ham. Ay, sir, what of him? • 

' GuU. Is, in his retirement, marv:#Ilous dis- 
tempered.* ^ 

I Ham. With drink, sir? 

GuU. No, my lord, rather with cboler. ^ 
Ham, Your wisdom should !jhow itself naore 
richer to signify this to his doctor; for, fot me 
to put him to his purgation^ would perhaps 
i plunge him intS far mure chfiler. 

Guil, GckkI my lord, put your discourse into 
I some frame, and start not so wildly from my 
' affiiir. 

i Ham, T am tfime, sir: pronounce, 

Guil, The queen, your mother, in most great . 
I alfliction of s].)irit, hath sent me to you. 

' Hcun, You are welcome. 

Gull Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is 
. not of the right breed. If it shall plense you 
to make me a wljoh's« »me answer, I wdll do your 
mother’s commandment : if not, your pardon,® 
and my return shall be the end of my busi- 
ness. • 330 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

GuU, Wliat, my lord ? 

Ham, Make yon a wliolesoine answer;..iny 
wit’.s diseased: but, sir, .such answer as 
make, you .shall command; or, rather, as^jou 
say, my mother, therefore no more, but to the 
matter: rny mother, you «iy,— 

flos. Then thus she says; your behaviour 
hath stnick lier into anuizement and admira- 
tion.* 389 

Ham, O wonderful son, that can so aston- 
ish a mother! But is there no sequel at the 
heels of this mother’s admiration ? impart. 

Ron, Slie desires to speak® with you in her 
closet, ere you go to bed. > 

Ham, We shall obey, were she ten times 
our mother. Have you any further trade* 
with us? • 

Ros, My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. So I do still, by these pickers and 
stealers. 

® Distempered, dlscompoBed (used also of bodily dis- 
order). 

3 Purgation, a play upon the legal and medical senaes 
of the word. • Your pardon, i.e. your leave to go. 

7 Amazement and admiration. i.e. surprise and wonder. 

8 Trade, business. 



AOT in. j HAMLET. AC^ 


Sm. jGfood nly fiiwd, Ib your cause of 
distempei'? you do surely bar the door upon 
your own Hberty, if you deny your griefs to 
your frienA 

Ham, Sir, I lack advm^^emeiit. 

Rob, How can that l>e, when you have the 
voice of the king himself for your succession 
in Denmark? 

Ham. Ay, sir, but While the grass grows,” ^ 
— the proverb is something musty. 359 

Re-etUer Players with recorders. 

Of the recorders! let Ine see one. To with- | 
draw with you:— why do you go about to re- 
cover the wind of Tne,^ as if you would drive 
me into a toil? 

(/f/il. Of my lord, if my duty be too bold, 
my love is tocj unmannerly. 

HfWf, I do,not well undci-stand that. Will 
3 'ou pby upon this pij)e? 

(/oil. My lord, cannot. 

Ham. 1 pray you. 

Believe me, 1 cannot. 

Ham. I do beseet^ you. 370 

Oud. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham, It is as easy as lying: govern these 
ventages® with your fingers and thumb, give 
it bvtt&th wit!) your mouth, and it will dis- 
course most elu(|uent music. Look you, these 
are the stops. 

(/t/il. But these cannot 1 command to any 
utterance of hamiony ; I have not the 
skill. 37S 

//am. Why look you now, how unworthy 
a thing you make of me! You would play 
upon me; you would seem to know my stops; 
you would pluck out the heart of iny mystery; 
you would sound^me from my lowest note to 
the top of my comiuss: and there is much 
music, excellent voice, in this little organ; yet 
cannot you make it speak. blood, dp you 
tlfink I am easier to he played on than a pipe? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you 
can fret* me, you cannot play upon me, 

^ ''While the grass grows the steed starves." 

s To reeowr the wind of me. ie., in hunting, to get to 
windward of the game, that It may be driven Into the toil 
without scenting it; 

> These ventages, the stops. 

* Fret, a quibble ; the frets are the stops of an instru- 
ment. 


Eti/er PoLONiua 

Gk>d bless you, sir! 890 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with 
you, and presently. 

//am. Do you see yonder cloud that 's almost 
in 8ha|)e of a camel ? 

/^oL By tbe mass, and ’t is like a camel, in- 
deed. 0 

//a7n. Methinks it is like a weasel 
Pol It is backed like a weasel. 

//am. Or like a whale ? 

Pol Very like a whale. 399 

//ain. Then will I come to my mother by 
and by. They fool me to the top of my bent.® 
I will come by and by." 

Pol. I will say so. 

//am. By and by is easily said. [E.vit Polo- 
nms.'l — Leave me, friends. 

\Exeu)it RoseiuivantZy Gaildmsternf 
//oratiOf and Players, 

T is now the very witching time of night, 
When chiircbyarcls yawn, and hell itself 
breathes out 

Contiigiou to this world: now could I drink 
hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. Soft! now to my 
mother. 410 

0 heaii:, lose not thy nature; let not ever 
The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom: 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural: 

1 will speak daggers to her, but use none; 

[My longue and soul in this be hypocrites; J 
How in my words soever she be shent,^ > 
To give them seals® never, my soul, coiisentQj 

[Exit, 

Scene III. A room in the same. 

Enter King, Eosencrantz, and Guildbnstbrn. 

King. I like him not, nor stands it safe 
with us 

To let his madness range. Therefore prepare 
you; 

I your commission will forthwith dispatch, 


* Bent, tension, as of a bent bow. 
c By and by. immediately. 

7 Shent. confounded, put to shame. 

8 To give them seals, i.e. to put them in executioa 
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ACT in. Soezw 3. 


HAMLET. 


AC%IU. 806M 8. 


And he to England shall along with you: 

5 [The tenns of our estate may not endure 
J Hazard so near us as doth hourly grow 
^Out of his lunacies. 

J GuiL We will ourselves provide: 

{Most holy and religious fear it is 
{To keep those many many bodies safe 
'/That live and feed upon your majesty. lo 



Ham Now might I th* it pat, now he is praying.y(Act iii. 3 7.3.) 


Ro$, The single f^\d peculiar life i^ bound, ^ 
With all the strength and armour of the mind > 
To keej) itself from noyance; ' but much more 
Tliat 8j)irit upon whose weal depends aiid^ 
rests ^ ^ ( 

The lives of many. The cease of majesty j 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth diftw ^ 
What's near it with it; it itf a massy wheel, I 


/Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 
jTo whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser 
j things 19 

/ Are mortis’d and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 
{ Each small annexrnent, petty conse(][ueiice, 
^Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 
'I Did the king sigh, but with a general grojin.] 
Kin^, Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy 
voyage; 

For we will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

Jtos. OuU, We will haste us. 

[Exeunt Roee^wrantz and Ouildemtern, 
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Enter Polonius. 

Pol, My lord, he’s going to his mothei’s 
closet: 

Behi’ad the airas I ’ll convey myself, 

To hear the process; I’ll warrant she’ll fiix 
him home: 29 

And, as you said, and wisely was it slid, 

’Tis meet tliat some more audience thaaf a 
mother, 

Since nature makes them partial, should o’er* 
hear 

I Noycmee, injury. s Cease, ettInetloD. 




ACT in. Bottom 4 


HAMLET. 


ACT in. Soey 3. 

The speech, of vantage.^ ^Fare you Well, my 
liege: ss 

I '11 call upon you ere you go to bed, 

And tell you what I know. 

King, Thanks, dear my lord. 

[^Exit Polmius, 

0, nijy offence is rank, it smells to heaven; 

It hath the primtl eldest curse ujion % 

A brother’s murder! Pray can I not, 
Though inclination be as sharj) as will: 3» 
My stronger guilt defeats niy ftrong intent. 
And, like a imin to double business bound, 

I stand in ]>ause whero I shall first begin, 
And l)oth neglect. Wlmt if this cursed hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother’s blt>od. 
Is tliere not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves 
mercy 

But to confront the visage of offence? 

And wdiat 's in prayer but this twofold force, 
To l>e forestalled ere we come to fall, 49 
Or rmrclon’d being down \ Then I ’ll look up; 
My fault is past. But, O, what form of prayer 
(jan serve my turn? ** Forgive me my foul 
muixler?” 

That cannot be, since 1 am still possess’d 
Of those effects for which I did the murder. 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one l)e pardon’d, and retain the offence? 
In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen the wit ked prize itself 
Buys out the law: hut ’t w not so above; eo 
There is no sliuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature; an 1 w'e ourselves compel I’d, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then ? what re.sts?* 
Try what repcntaiice can: what can it not? 
Y^t what can it when one can not repent? 

0 wretched state! 0 bosom black as death! 
0 limed ’ soul, that struggling to be free 
AjW more engag’d. * Help, angels! iSlake 
assay! 

Bow, stubborn knees; and, heart with strings 
^ of steel, 70 

Be'jsoft as sinews of the new-born babe! 

All may be well. \RetireB and hMeU. 

1 OfwrOagBt ix. from a point of vantagre., 

3 Kestt, reia^nB. ^ Zimed, caught with bird-lime. 


Enter Hamlet. 

Earn, Now might I do it pat, now he is 
praying; 

And now 1 ’ll do ’t: and so he goes to heaven^ 
And so am 1 reveng’d. That would ® be scann’d : 
A villain kills my father; and, for tliat, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To hea^n. 

O, this 18 hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread, so 
W^ith all his crimes broad blown, as flush^ as 
May; 

And how his audit stands who knows save 
heaven? 

But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 
’Tis heavy with liim: and am I, then, reveng’d. 
To take him in the purging of his soul, 

When he is lit and season’d for his passage? 
No. 

Up, sword, nud know thou a more horrid 
Lent: 

When he is drunk asleep, or in his rage, 

COr in the incestuous pleasure of his bed;] »o 
At gaming, swearing, or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t; 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at 
heaven, 

And that his soul may Ikj as damn’d and black 
As hell, wdiereto it goes. My mother stays: 
This physic'but prolongs thy sickly days. 

[Exit. 

[The King rises and advances. 
King. My w^ords fly up, my thoughts remain 
below: 

Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 

[Exit.. 

Scene IV. Another room in the same. 

Enter Queen and PoLONiua 

PoL He will come straight. Look you lay 
home to him: 

Tell him his pranks have been too broad ^ to- 
bear with, 

And that your grace hath screen’d and stood 
between 

* Would, i e. requires to. 

0 Flush, full of vigour. 

7 Broad. aurestroHied. 
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act III. Scene 4. 


HAMLET. 


AC^m. BoeBe 4, 


Much heat and him. I ’ll sconce me even here. 

Pray you, be round with him. 

Ham, [ WUhi}i\ Mother, mother, mother! 

(^uem. I ’ll warrant you; 

Fear me not: withdraw, 1 hear him coming. 

[PoloYihis goes behind the arras. 

Ent&r Hamlet. 

Ham. Now, mother, what ’a the matter? 

i^aeen. Hamlet, thou hast thy fath^er tiuich 
offended. lo 

Bam. Mother, you have my father much 
offended. 

Queen. Come, come, you answer with .*in 
idle tongue. 

Bam. (]k),. go, you question with a wicked 
tongue. 

Queeit. Why, how now, Hamlet! 

lituf. What’s the matter now? 

Queen. Have you forgot me? 

Bam. No, by the rood, not so: 

You ?ire the queen, your husbaiui’s brothers 
wife; 

And — would it were not so! — you are my 
mother, 

Qmen. Nay, then, I ’ll set those to you that 
can speak. 

Bam. Come, come, and sit you down; you 
shall not budge; 

You go not till I set you up a glass 19 

‘Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

Queen. Wliat wilt thou do? thou wilt not 
murder me? Help, help, ho! 

Pol, [Behind] What, ho ! helj), help, help ! 

Batn. [Drawing] How now! a rat? Dead, 
for a ducat, de;ul ! 

[Makes a pass through the an'as. 

Pol, [Behind] 0, I am slain ! 

[Falls and dies. 

Queen. 0 me, what hast thou done ? 

Bam. Nay, I know not: 

Is it the king? 

Queen. 0, what a rash and bloody deed is 
this! 

Bam. A bloody deed ! almost as bad, good 
mother, 28 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 

Queen. As kill a king ! 

Bam, Ay, lady, ’t was my word. 

[Lifts up the arras^ and sees Pdonius. 
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Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell! 
I took thee for thy better: take thy ftrtune; 
Thou find’st to be too busy in soq^e danger. 
Leave wringing of your hands: peace ! sit you 
down, 

And let me wring your heart: for so I diall. 
If it be made of penetrable stuff; a 
If damned custom have notrfjniz’d it so, 

That it is proof and bulw^ark against sense.^ 
Queen. What have I done, that thou dar’st 
wag thy tongue ^ 

In noise so rude against me? 

Bam. . Such an act 40 

That blurs the grace and blush of mudeijty, 
jCalls virtue hyjMWirite, takes off the rose 

the fair foj'ehead of an innocent love 
|And sots a blister there, makes marriage- vows 
*As false as dicers’ oaths: 0, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction ^ plucks 
The very soul, find sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words; heaven’s face doth glow; 
Yeii, this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 50 
Is thought-sick^ at the 
(^cen. Ay me, what act, 

Thai roars so loud, and thunders in the index? 
Bam. Look here, upon this picture, and on 
ibis. 

The counterf'dt presentment of tw'o brothers. 
See, what a grace was seated on this brow; 
Hyperion’s curls; the fnmt of Jove himself; 
An tye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station* like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill; 

A combination and a form indeed, 60 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man: 

This was your husband. I^>ok you now, what 
follows: 

Here is your husband; like a mildew’d ear, 
Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you 
^yes? ^ 

Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 
And batten^ on this moor? Ha! have you 
eyes? ^ 

1 Sente, feeling. 

3 Contraction, i,e mnrriage contraci 
B Thouffht-eiek, sick with anxiety. 

* Station, attitude in standing. £ 

B Batten, grow fat 



HAMLET. 


ACT UL fioe&a 4. 


ACT III. Soenfe 4. 


' • 

Tou cannot call it love; for at your age 
The h^-day in the blocnf is tame, it ’s humble, 
And waits upon the judgment: and what 
judgment 7o 

^Would step from this to this? [Sense, sure, 
J you have, * ‘ 

/El^ could you not have motion:^ but sure 
that sense « 


Is apoplex^d: for madness would not err, ) 
N*or sense to ecstasy was ne’er so thrall’d ) 

But it reserv’d some quantity * of choice, > 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was ’t > 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-blind?^; 
Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, \ 
Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans^ all, > 
Or but a sickly part of one true sense 80? 



Ham, Thou wretched, rash, intniding fool, farewell ! 
I took tliee for thy letter.— (Act iii. 4 . 31 , 82.) 


Could not so mope.] 

O shame ! where is thy blush ? Kebellious hell, 
If thou canst mutjne in a matron’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

Aid melt in her own fire: proclaim no sliame 
When the compulsive ardour gives the charge, 
Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will. 

Queen, 0 Hamlet, speak no more: 

Thou tiwn’st mine eyes into my. very soul; 
jSid tfa^ I see such black and grained^ spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 

1 emotion. * Quantity, portion. 

* bllndman’s-bulf. 

* Sant, wtthont * Grained, dyed In grain. 


[//awi. Nay, but to live 

In the rank sweat of an enseamed® bed, 92 
Stew’d in corruption, honeying and making 
love 

Over the nasty sty,—] 

Queen, 0, speak to me no more; 

These words, like daggers, enter in mine ears; 
No more, sweet Hamlet ! 

11am, A murderer and a villain; 

A slave that is not twentieth part die tithe 
Of your precedent^ lord; a vice of kings;^ 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 

• Bneeamad, defiled, 
f Precedent, former. 

> A vide 0 / kingt, i.e. a buffoon king. 
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ACTT III. Scene 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACTglX. Bo«ae A 


That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket ! 

Queen, No more I loi 

Ham, A king of shreds and patches,— 

E}iter Ghost. 

Save me, and hover o*er me with your wings. 
You heavenly guards! What would your 
gracious figure? ^ 

QvA:en, Alas, he ’s mad ! 

Ham, Do you not come your tardy son to 
chide, 

That, laps’d in time and passion, lets go by 
The important - acting of your dread command ? 
0, say! 

Gho;it, Do not forget: tins visitation no 
Is but to whet thy almost blunteci purpose. 
But, look, amazement on thy niotlier sits: 

0, between her and her fighting soul: 
Conceit* in weakest bfxlios strongest works: 
Speak to her, Haml(*t. 

Ham, How is it with you, lady? 

Queen, Alas, how is ’t with you, 

That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold dLscourse? 
Eorth at your eyes your spirits wildly i)eep; 
([And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
(Your bedded 3 hair, like life in excrements, 
(Starts up, and stands on end.] 0 gentle son, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 
Ham, On him, on him ! Look you, how pale 
he glares I 

His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching to 
stones, 

Would make them capable.^ Do not look 
upon me; 

Lest with this piteous action you convert 
My stern elfects: then what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears perchance for 
blood. 180 

^ueen. To whom do you speak this? 

Ham, Do you see nothing there? 

Queen, Nothing at all; yet all that is I see. 
Ham, Nor did you nothing hear? 

Queen, No, nothing but ourselves. 

Ham, Why, look you there! look, how it 
steals away ! 

1 Imjanian^ urgent * Conceit, imaglDatlon. 

* Bedded, niattea. > Capable^ luiceptible. 
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My father, in his haj^it as he liv’d ! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the 
portal 1 [Eddt Ghost, 

Queen, This is the very coin^e of your brain: 
Tliis bodiless creation ecstasy^ 

Is very cunning in. 

Ham, Ecstasy ! • 

My pulse, as yours, doth timperately keep 
time, 140 

And makes as healthful music: ’tis not mad- 
ness • • 

That I have utter’d: bring me to the test. 

And I the matter will re- word ; which madness 
W ould gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 
That not your trespass, but my madness speaks: 
It will but skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unseen. Confess yourself to heaven; 
Repent what’s past; avoid what is to pome; 
[And do not spread the compost ® on the weeds, 
To make them ranker, forgive me this my^ 
virtue; ir>2? 

For in the fatness of theSfe ])ursy times J 
Virtue itself of vice must i)ardon beg, ) 

Yea, curb^ and woo for leave to do him good.]/ 
Queen, 0 Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart 
in twain. 

Ham. 0, tlit’ow away the worser part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 

Good night: but go not to my uncle’s bed; 
Assume a virtue, if }'ou have it not. ise 
p?hat monster, custom, who all sense doth eat^ ^ 
Of liabits devil, is angel yet in this, ^ 

That to the use of actioifs fair and good ^ 

He likewise gives a frock or livery, '( 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night, [ 
And that shall lend a kindf>f easiness ) 
To the next abstinence: the next mox*e eas}v / 
For use almost can change the stamp of nature, / 
And either lay the devil, or throw him out ^ 
With wondrous potency. Once more, go»d^ 
night:] 170^ 

And when you are desirous to be bless’d, 

I’ll blessing beg of you. For this same loud, 
\Pointi%g to Polonius, 

I do repent: but heaven hath pleas’d it so, 

< Ecetaepf madnoBS. 

< Compoet, manure. 

T Curb (Ft. eouriwr), bow. 



ACT III. 8cm 4. 


HAMLET, 


ACT III. Sem 4. 




To pimjah me with this, Mid this with me, 
That I must be their scourge and minister. 

I will l)est(fw him, and will answer well 176 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night. 
I must be cruel, only to«be kind: 

Thus bad begins, and worae remains behind. 
[Gift word more, good lady. 


Queen. What shall I do? 

Ifam. Not this, by no means, that 1 bid 
you do: I81 

Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed; | 
Pinch wanton on your cheek; call you hisj 
mouse;' 

And let him, for a pair of reechy^ kisses, 



I/aM. 8nve in«*, niid ho^e^ o>r me with your wins**? 

Vuu heavenly guanla ! W hat would your gruvious ligure (Act in 4 lOS, J(M.) 


^Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d 
] fingers, • 

I Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

)That 1 essentially am not in madness, 

^But mad in craft. Twere good you let him 
I f^know; 

/For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 
; Would from a paddock, ^ from a bat, a gib,* 

I Sutfi dear concerniiigs hide ? who would do so ? 
No, in despite of sense and secrecy, W2 
Unpeg the liasket on tlie house’s top, 

1 Mome^ a term of endearnieut. 

9 Becehy, dirty. 

• Padd4tekf toad. * tomcat. 
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Let the birds fly, and, like the famous ape, > 
To try conclusions,® in the basket creep, J 
And break your own neck down. > 

Queen, Be thou assur’d, if words be made? 
of breath, ^ 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe | 
What thou hast said to me. ? 

Ham. I must to England; you know tliatt^ 
Queen. Alack, J 

I had forgot; ’tis so concluded on. 201 

Ham, There’s letters seal’d: and my two 
schoolfellows, 

* (kmdumm, experimentB. 
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ACT III Scene 4. 


HAMLET. 


ACn^IV. Scene 1. 


; Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 
They bear the mandate; they must sweep my 

, And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 
For 'tis the sport to have the engincr 
Hoist with his own petar; ^ and ’t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below’ their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: 0, ’tia moat 
i' sweet r 


ACT 

Scene I. EUviore. A room in the castle. 
Enter King, Queen, Rosencrantz, (md 

GuILDEN STERN. 

Eh>if. There’s matter iii these siglis, these 
jirofound heaves: 

You must translate: ’tis fit we undcraUind 

tbOTll. 

Where is your son ? 

Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while. 
\To Rosimorantz and Guiklmstenu 
who exeunt. 

Ah, my good lord, what have I seen to-nighti 
King, What, Gertrude ? H ( »w d< )es Hamlet ? 
Queen, Mad as the sea and wind, when both 
contend 

Which is the mightier: in his lawless fit, 

Behind the arras hearing something stir. 

Whips out his rapier, cries “ A rat, a rat ! ” 
And, in this brainish^ ajjprehension, kills ii 
The unseen good old man. 

King, 0 heavy deed ! 

It liad been so with us, had we been there : 

His liberty is full of threats to all, 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas, how shall this bloody deed be answer’d? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, ^ restrain’d and out of 
haunt, 

This mad young man: but so much w’as our 
love, 

We would not understand what was most fit. 
But, like the owner of a foul disease, 21 

1 Petar ^ petar<). 

s Packiwj, plotting (as well as in its present senseX 
9 Brainith, brainsick. ^ Kept short, under control. 
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When in one line t\8o crafts directly meet. ; 
This roan shall set me packing:^ 211 ^ 

I ’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room. { 
Mother, good night. Indeed this counsellor ^ 
Is now most still, moft secret, and most gi'ave, J 
Who wfis in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to diaw toward an end witli ydu. J 
Good night, mother.] ^ { 

[Exeunt neverallg; Hamlet dragging in Polonius, 


IV. 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed 
Even on the pith of liftj. Where is he gone ? 
Queen. To draw a])art the body he hath 
kill’d: 

O’er whom his very madness, like some ore^ 
Among a iiiiiieraM' t)f metals base, 

Shows itself pure ; he weeps fur what is done. 

King, 0 Gertnulc, eomfe away ! 

The sun no sooiicr shall the monnhiins touch, 
But we will ship him hence: and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and skill, si 
Both countenance and excuse. Ho, Guilden- 
stern ! 

Re-enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstb:rn 

Friends both, go join you with some further 
aid; 

Hamlet in madness hath Polonius slain, 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d 
him: 

Go seek him out; s]:>eak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I i)ray you, haste in this. 

[Exeunt Rosencrantz and GuUdenstern, 
Come, Gertrude, we’ll call up our wisest friends; 
And let them know, bf)th what we mean to do. 
And what ’s untimelydone : so, haply, slander — 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 4i 
As level as the cannon to his blank,^ 
Transports his poison’d shot — may miss our 
name, 

And hit the woundless air. 0, come away! 
My soul is full of discord and dismay. 

[Exeunt. 

» Ore, probably =gold. 

• Mineral, lode. 

7 Blank, mark. 



ACT IV. Sgo!^ 2. 

Scene The same, Anoti^r room in the same. 
Enter Hamlet. 

• 

Ham, Safely stowed. 

Ros, Guil, [ Within] Hamlet ! Lord Hamlet ! 
Ham, But soft, what noise? who calls on 
Haftlet 1 0, here they come. 

Enter Koskncrantz and Guildenstern. 

Ros, What have you done, my lord, with 
the dead body ? • 

Ham. Compounded it with dust, whereto 
is kin. 

Ros. Tell us where ’t is, that we may take 
it thence, 

And bear it to the chapel. 

Ham. Do not believ(i it. 

Ros. Believe what? * lo 

Ham. That 1 can keep your counsel, and 
not mine own. Besides, be demanded of a 
sponge ! what replication should be made by 
the sou of a king ? • 

Ros. Take you me for a sponge, my lord ? 
Ham. Ay, sir; that soaks up the king’s 
countenance,^ liis I’e wards, his authorities. 
But such officers do the king lM\st service in 
the end: he keei)s them, like an ape doth nuts, 
in the corner of his jjiw ; first mouthed, t(» be 
last swallowed: when he needs what you have 
gleaned, it is but s(|ueeziiig you, and, sponge, 
you shall be dry again. 25 

Ros. I understand you not, my lord. 

Ham, I am glad of it: a knavish speech 
sleeps in a foolish ear. 

Ros. My lord, you must tell us where the 
body is, and go with us to the kiug. 

Ham. The body is with the king, but the 
king is not withAhe body. The king is a 
thing— 30 

Gull. A thing, iny lord? 

Ham. Of nothing: bring me to him. Hide 
and all after. [^Exeant. 

Scene HI. The same, Anotherroominthesame, 

• Enter King, attended. 

King, I have sent to seek him, and to find 
the body. 

1 Countenance, (avour. 


ACT IV. Soeiu S. 

How dangerous is it that this man goes loose 1 
Yet must not we put the strong law on him: 
He ’s lov’d of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 



Behmd the airuB hearing something stir, 

Whips out his rapier, cries “ A mt, h rut ! " 

And, in this braiiiish apiirehenNiun, kills 
The unseen good old man.— (Act iv 1. 9-12.) 

And where ’t is so, the offender’s scourge is 
weigh’d, ‘ 

But never the offence. To bear all smooth and 
even, 

This sudden sending him away must seem 

Deliberate pause: diseases desperate grown 

By desperate appliance are reliev’d, lO 

Or not at all. 

Enter Rosencrantz. 

How now ! what hath befall’n? 

Ros. Wliere the dead body is bestow’d, my 
lord, 

We cannot get from him. 
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King. But where is he? 

AVm. Without, my lord ; guarded, to know 
your pleasure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Kos. Ho, Guildenstern ! bring in my lord. 

Enter Hamlet and Guildenstern. 

King. Now, Hamlet, where 's Polonius? 

Ham, At supper. , 

King. At supper ! where ? 19 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is 
eaten: a certain convocation of politic worms 
are e’en at him. Your worm is your only 
emperor for diet: we fat all creatures else to 
fat us, anti we fat ourselves for maggots: your 
fat king and your lean beggar is but variable 
service.— two dishes, but to one table: that’s 
the Cit'l. 

K>'u.th Alas, alas! 

Ham. A man may with the worm that 
bath eat of a king, and eat of the fish that 
hath fed of that worm. ao 

King. Whjit dt'st thou mean by this? 

Ham. Nothing but to show you how a king 
may go a progress through the guts of a 
beggar. 

King. Where is Polonius? 

Ham. In heaven; send thither to see: if 
your messenger fiml him not there, seek him 
i’ the other place yourself. But, indeed, if you 
find him not within this month, you shall nose 
him as you go up the stairs into the lobby. 

King. Go seek him tliere. 40 

[To some Attendants. 

Ham. He will- stay till ye come. 

[Exeunt Attendants. 

King. Hamlet, this deed, for tHTne especial 
safety,— 

Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that wdiich thou hast done, — ^must send 
thee hence 

With fieryquickness: therefore prepare thyself ; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 

The fissociates tend,^ and everything is bent 
For England. 

Ham. For England ! 

King. Ay, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good. 

1 Tenit attend, wait. 
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King. So is it, if |hou knew’st our jgurposes. 
Ham. 1 see a cherub that sees them. But, 
come ; for England ! Farewell, dear mother. 
King. Tliy loving father, Hamlet. 52 

Ham. My mother: father and mother is 
man and wife; man and wife is one ^esh; and 
BO, my mother. Come, for England ! 

King. Follow him at foot* tempt him with 
speed aboard ; 

Delay it not; I ’ll have him hence to-night: 
Away! for everything is scal’d and done 
That else leans on the affair : pray you, make 
haste. 

[Exewnt Rosencrantz and Ouildensteriu 
fAnd, England, if my love thou hold’st at; 

aught, — () 0 , 

A 9 mygreat]»ow'er thereof may give thee sense, 
Since yet thy (Beatrice looks raw and red 
After the Danish sword, and thy free awe, 
Pays homage to us,- - thou niayst nr)t coldly set- ' 
Our sovereign process; which imports at full, 
By letters congruiag to tliai effect, 

The present deaf h of Tf am let. J >o it, England ; 
For like the hectic in mf blood he rages, (ss; 
And thou must cure me: till 1 know ’t is done, - 
Howe’er my liaps, my joj^s were ne’er begun.3 

[Exit. 

Scene TV. plain in Denmark. 

\Enter Fortinduas, a Captain.^ and Fm'ces, 
marching. 

For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish ! 
king; / 

Tell him that by his lic».nse Fortinbras r 

Claims the conveyance of a promis’d march r 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous. / 
If that his majesty would ought with us, / 
We shall exjA’ess our duty in his eye ^ 
And let him know' so. < 

Cap. 1 will do ’t, my lord. 

For. 60 softly^ on. 

[Exeunt Fortinbras and Forces.'^ 

Enter Hamlet, Rosencrantz, Guildenstern, 
and others. 

Ham. Good sir, whose powers are these? 

t Coldly 8et» regard with indlfferenoe. 

• In his eye, in his prewnce. ‘ Softly, slowly. 
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CajK They are of Nonjay, sir. lO 

Ham. How purpos'd, sir, I pray you? 

Cap. Against some part of Poland. 

Ham. Who commands them, sir? 

Cap. The nej)hew to old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham. Goes it against the main^ of Poland, sir, 
Orfor some frontier ? 

Cap. Truly tc. sjieak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To jiay five ducaU, five, J wouW not farm it; 
Nor will it yield to Norway or the Pole 21 
A ranker'-* rate, ksIioiiKI it be sold in fee. 

Ham. Why, then, the Pola(;k never will 
defend it. 

Cap. A^es, it i.s already garrisrui’d. 

Ilam. Two thousand soidsaiid twenty thou- 
sand ducats 

Will not debate the (luestioii of this straw: 
This is the iui]K)sthumc^ of much wealth and 
j»eace. 

That inward breaks,^!!^! shows no cause without 
AVhy the man dies. [ humbly thank you, sir. 
Cap. God be wi’ you, sir. [^Exit. 

Mas. Will ’t please you ::^o, my lord ? 

Ham. I ’ll be "with you straight Go a little 
before. [E.cemd alt excopt Hamlet. 

How all occasions do inform against me, xi 
And si)iir my dull revenge! AVhat is a iiiiin, 
If hi.s chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed ? a beast, no more. 
Sure, he that made us with sucli large discourse,* 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reiison 
To fust* in us unus’d. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 40 
Of thinking too precisely on the event,— 

A thought whichy quarter’d, hath but one 
part wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward,— I do not know 
Why yet I live to say “This thing’s to do;” 
Sift® 1 have cause, and will, and strength, 
and means 

To do ’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 
Wi(;ire 8 s this army, of such mass and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, 

1 The main, the chief power. * Banker, richer. 

* Impoitthume, absceiB. 

4 Diteouree, reasoning faculty. 

4 Futt, grow stale. * SUh, since. 


Whose spirit, with divine ambition puffd, 
Makes mouths at the invisible event, so 
Exposing what is mortal and unsure '' 

To all that fortune, death, and danger dare, 
Even for an egg-shell. Eightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 

But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honour ’s at the stake. How stand I, 
then, 

That have a father kill’d, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason and my blood, 

And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 
That f(jr a faiitasy aiul trick of fame 6 i 
Go to their graves like beds, fight for a plot 
VV^hereon the numbei's caniUit try the cause. 
Which is not tomb eiurngb and continent^ 

To hide the slain ? O, from this time forth, 
Mv tlurnglits be bloodv, or ])e nothing worth! 

[Exit. 

Scene V. Elunore. A room in the castle. 

Enter Queen and Horatio. 

Qneen, I will not s])eak with her. 
llor. She is inqjortunate, indeed distiuct; 
Her mood will needs be pitied. 
i^neen. Q What would she have?; 

Hor. She .speaks much of her father; says; 
she hears ; 

There’s tricks i’ the world; and hems, and; 

beats her lieart; ; 

Spurns enviously® at straws; speaks things^ 
in doubt, ; 

That carry but half sense: her speech is; 

nothing, ; 

Yet the unshai)ed use of it doth move I 

The hearers to collection;® they aim at it, < 

And botch the words up fit to their own; 

thoughts; 10 J 

Which, as her winks and nods and gestures ' 
yield them, < 

Indeed would make one think there might be 3 
thought, I 

Though nothing sure, yet much unhap)pily. > 
Qme 7 i. [Askle^ ’Twere good she were spoken J 
with; for she may strew ^ 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds.]) 

7 Continent, i.e. that which contains. 

> Sntiowtly, angrily. 9 CoUeetim, inference. 
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Let her come in. [Exit Horatio. 

To mj sick soul, as sin *8 true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amiss 
So full of artless jealousy® is guilt. 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 20 

Re-enter Hokatio, \vitli Ophelia. 

Oph Where is the beauteous majesty of 
Denmark? ^ 

(jxmn. How now, Ophelia! 

Oph, [>SV/i(/s] 

How should I your true love kuow 
From another one ? 

By his cockle hat-* and staff, 

And his sandal shooii. 

Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what im})orts this 
song? 

Oi^h. Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

He is dead and jfone, lady, 

He i.s dead ami ^one; 30 

At his head a ^ra.ss>green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

Queen. Nay, but, Ophelia, — 

Oph. Pray you, mark. 

[*SVa^s] White bis shroud as the mountain snow, 

Enter Kino. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. 

Larded* with sweet flowers ; 

Which bowept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady ? 40 

Oj>h. Well, God ’ild y^ou!'^ 'lliey say the 
owl was a baker’s daughter. Lord, we know 
what we are, but know not what we may be. 
God be at your table! 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray you, let ’s have no words of this; 
but when they ask you what it means, say 
you this: 

To-morrow is Saint Valentino’s day, 

All in the morning betime, 

And 1 a maid at your window, 50 

To he your Valentine, 
p’hen up he rose, and donn’d his clothes. 
And dupp’d* the chamber-door; 

1 Amiss, misfortune. - Jealousy, suspicion. 

3 Cockle hat, badge of pilgrims bound for places of de- 
votion beyond sea « Larded, garnished. 

* Ood ’Ud you, God yield you (i.e. God bless you). 

^ Dupfd, opened {dup=do up, i.e lift the latch). 
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Let in the that out a maid 
Never departed more.] 

King. Pretty Ophelia! « 

Oph. Indeed, la, without an oath, I ’ll make 
an end on ’t: 

By Gis^ and by Saint Charity, 

Alack, and fie for shame ! SO 

Young men will do *t, if |hey come to ’t ; 

By cock,® they are to blame. 

Quoth she, l)efore you tumbled me. 

You promis’d me to wed. 

So wouli I hii’ done, by yonder sun. 

All thou hiidst not come to my lied.] 

King, How long hath she been thus? 67 
Oph. I hope all will be well. We must be 
patient; but I cannot choose but weep, to 
think they should lay him i’ the cold ground. 
My brother shall know of it: and so 1 thank 
you for your good counsel. Come, iny coach! 
Good night, ladiiis; good night, sweet ladie.s; 
good night, good night. , [Exit. 

King. Follow her close; give her good 
watch, I pray }'ou. [Exit Ihmtio. 

0, this is" the poison of deep grief; its])ririg8 
All from her father’s Heath. O Gertrude, 
Gertrudes 

When Horrowscome, they conienot single spies, 
But in battalions! f First, her father slain; | 
Next, your son gone; and he most violent 
author so 

Of his own jiu<t remove; the peo])le muddied, 
Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts 
and whisjiers, 

For good Polonius’ death ; and we have done 
but greenly, 

In hugger-mugger^® to inter him: poor 
Ophelia 

Divided from herself and her fair judgment, 
Without the which we ai^ pictures, or mere 
beasts: 

Last, and as much containing as all these, 
Heij. brother is in secret come from France, 
Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clofids, 
And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 90 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death; 
Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d, “ t 
Will nothing stick our person to arraign 
In ear and ear, 0 my deal* Gertrude, this, 

Y Ois, i.e. Jesus. * CoOc, a vulgarism for God. 

9 This is, pronounce this'. 

In hugger-mugger, secretly. 
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^Like to a murdering-piece,^ in many places 
i Gives me superfluous death.]] \A noise within. 
Qmen. Alack, what noise is this? 

King. Wtere ai’e my Switzers? Let them 
guard the door. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

• 

What is the may^er? 

Gent. Save yourself, my lord: 

The ocean, overpeering of his list,- 99 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotcius liead,'^ 
O’erbears your officers. The rabble call him 
lord; 

/[And, as the world were now but to begin, 
/Antiquity forgot, custom not known, 
t The ratifiers and j)rops of every word,] 

They cry, “ Choose we ; Laei*tes shall be king! ” 
Caps, hands, and tongues applaud it to the 
clouds, • 

‘‘Laertes shall be king, Laertes king!” 

Queen. How clK^rfully on the false trail 
they cry ! io9 

0, this is counter, };ou false Danish dogs! 
King. The doors are broke. within. 

Enter Laertes, armed; Danes following. 

Laer. Where is this king? Sirs, stand you 
all wdtliout. 

Danes. No, let ’s come in. 

Laer. I j)ray you, give me leave. 

Danes. We will, we will. 

[They retire without the door. 
Laer. I tliank you: keep the door. 0 thou 
vile king, 

Give me my father! 

^ Calmly, good Laertes. 

] Laer. That droj) of blood that \s calm pro- 
l claims me bastard; 

/Cfies cuckold to my father; brands the harlot 
^Even here, between the chaste ujismirched 
/ brows • 119 

Jo? my true mother.] 

King. What ’s the cause, Laertes, 

That thy rebellion looks so giant-like? 
llet him go, Gertrude; do not fear our person: 
There *s such divinity doth hedge a king, 

* A murdering^pi^, a cannon loaded wJth case-Bhot. 

* Lilt, boundary. * Head, armed force. 


That treason can but peep to what it would. 
Acts little of his will. Tell me, Laertes, 

Why thou art thus incens’d: let him ^o, Ger- 
trude: 

Speak, man. 

Laer. Where is my father ? 

King. Dead. 

Queen. But not by him. 

King. Let him demand his fill. 

Laer^ How came he dead? I’ll not be 
juggled with: 130 

To hell, allegiance ! [vow's, to the blackest devil ! \ 
Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit!^ 
1 dare damnation:] to this ])f)int I stand, — { 
That both the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come wdiat comes; only I ’ll be reveng’d 
Most tliroughly for my father. 

King. Who shall stay you? 

Laer. My will, not all tlie wf>rld: 

And for my means, I ’ll husband them so well, 
They sliall go far with little. 

King. Good Laertes, 

[If y<iu desire to know the* certainty 140^ 
Of your dear father’s death, is’t writ in your/ 
revenge, 

That, swoo])stake, you will draw both friend/ 
and foe, / 

Winner and loser? ^ 

Jjaer. None but his enemies. / 

King. Will you know them, then?^ 

Laer. To his good friends thus wide I ’11^ 
ope my arms, 

And, like the kind life- rendering pelican J 
EejKist them with my bl(K)d. ^ 

King. Why, now you speak 

Like a good child and a true gentleman.] ] 
That 1 am guiltless of your father’s death. 
And am most sensibly in grief for it, 160 
It shall as level to your judgment pierce 
As day does to your eye. 

Daym. [ ^yuhin] Let her come in. 
Laer. How now! what noise is that? 

Re-enter Ophelia. 

0 heat, dry up my brains! tears seven-times 
salt, 

Burn <»ut the sense and virtue of mine eye! 

By heaven, thy madnessshall bejiaid by weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. 0 rose of May! 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia! 
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O Leavens! is't possible a young maid’s 
wits 

Should be as mortal as an old man’s life? iGO 
Nature is fine^ in love; and, where ’tis fine, 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 

O'pk 


They bore him barefaced on the bier; 

Hey non nonn|r, nonny, hey nonny{ 

And in his grave rain'd many a tear;— 

Fare you well, my dove! 

Laer, Hadst tlioii thy wits, and didst per- 
suade revenge, • 

It could not move thus. . 



Oph, Thvro'B ruheinary, that’s for reniembranci*,~{Act iv. & 175. 176 


Oph. You must sing, “ Down a-down, an yon 
call him a-down-a.” 0, how the wheel becomes 
it! It is the fdse steward, that stole his 
master’s daughter. 17S 

Laer, Tliis nothing ’s more than matter. 
Oph. There ’s rosemary, that ’s for remem- 
brance; pray you, love, remember: and there 
is jiansies,- that’s for thoughts. 

Laer. A document^ in madness; thoughts 
and remembrance fitted. ir» 

Oph. There’s fennel for you, and colum- 

1 Fine, delicate, tender. 

s Pamm, Fr. perukes, thoughts. 

* Document, instruction. 
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bines: tliere’s rue for you; and here’s some 
for me: we may call it herb of grace o’ Sun- 
days: 0, you must wear yo\ir rue with a dif- 
ference. There’s a daisy: I would give yVu 
some violets, but they withered all when my 
father died:— they say he made a good 
end, — * 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy. 

Zoer. Thought and affliction, passion, «hell 
itself, 

She turns to favour and to prettiness. 

Oph. 

And will he not come again ? 100 

And will he not come again? 
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f 

No, no, he is dead, 102 

. Go to thy dcat^-bed, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaxen was his poll : 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast Sway moan : « 

^ God ha’ mercy on his soul ! 

And of all Chri!jl;ian souls, I pray God. — God 
J)e wi’ ye. [Exit 

Liter. Do yf»u see tliis, 0 God? 20i 

King. Laertes, must comiij^une with your 
grief. 

Or you deny me right. Go but apart, 

-Make choice of wlioin your wisest friends you 
will, 

And they shall liear and judge ’twixt you and 
me: 

If by direct or by collateraj liand 
Tiny lind us touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crfnvii, (jur life, and all that we call ours. 
To yoirin satisfaction; but if not, 20» 

Be you content to Ipnd your patience to us, 
And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Liter, Let this be so; 

His means of death, his obscure burial, 

N 0 trophy, sword, nor hatchment o’er his bones, 
No noble rite nor formal ostentfition, 

Cry to be lieard, as ’twere from heaven to 
earth, 

That I must call ’t in question. 

King, So you shall; 

And where the offence is let the great axe fall. 
I pray you, go with me. [Exeunt 

J [[Scene VI. The same, xhioth^r room in the 
\ same, 

^ Enter Horatio and a Servant 

I •^Mor. What are they that would speak with 
; me? 

) Sen, Sea -faring men, sir: they sayihey 
/ha^e letters for you. 

^ Ilor, Let them come in. [Exit Servant, 
do jiot know from what part of the world 
I fiftould be greeted, if not from Lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailors, 

First Sail, God bless you, sir. 

Hor, Let him bless thee too. 


First Sail, He shall, sir. an’t please him. 
There ’s a letter for you, sir,— it comes from 
the ambassador that was bound for England, 
— if your name be Horatio, as I am let to 
know it is. ii ? 

Ilor. [Reads\ “Horatio, when thou shalt havej 
overlooked this, give these fellows some means ^ to^ 
the king: they have letters for him. JEre we were 
two days old at sea. a pirate of very warlike appoint- 
ment gave us chase. Finding ourselves too slow of 
sail, we^ut on a compelled valour; and in the grapple 
I bom'ded them : on the instant they got clear of our 
ship; so I alone became their prisoner. They have 
dealt with mo like thieves of mercy: but they knew 
what tlioy did; I am to do a good turn for them, i 
Let the king^have the letters I have sent; and repair) 
thou to me with as much haste a.s thou wouldst fly j 
death. I have words to speak in thine ear will make J 
thee dumb; vet arc they much too light for the boroy 
of the matter. These good fellows will bring thee) 
where 1 am, Jlosenorantz and Guildensteru bold^ 
their course for England: of them I have much to^ 
tell thee. Farewell. 30 J 

“ He that tliou knowest thine, Hamlet.” ; 

Come, I will make you way for these your) 
letters; ^ 

And do ’t the speedier, that yon may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. 

[Exeuntl^^ 

Scene VII. The same. Another room in the 
same. 

Enter King and Laertes. 

King, Now must your conscience my acquit- 
tance seal, 

And you must })ut me in your heart for friend, 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he which hath your noble father slain 
Pui*8ued my life. 

Laer. It well appears: P)ut tell me^ 

Why yon proceeded not against tliese feats, ) 
So crimeful and so capital in nature, < 

As by your safety, wisdom, all things else, S 
You mainly were stirr’d up. S 

King. 0, for two special reasons, ) 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much un-> 
sinew’d, 10 

And yet to me they are strong. The queen 
his mother 

1 Means, i.e. mennB of access, 
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) Lives almost by his looks; and for myself, — 
fMy virtue or my plague, be it either which,— 
f She's SCI conjunctive^ to my life and soul, 

J That, as the star moves not but in liis sphere, 
' I could not but by her. The other motive, 
.‘Why to a public count I might not go, 
r Is the great love the general gender^ bear 
' him; 

t Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 

( Would, like the spring that turneth f ood to 

< stone, 20 

( * 

( Convert his gyves to graces; so that my arrows, 
' Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 

^ Would have reverted to my bow again, 

'^And not where I had aim’d them.] 

Laer. And so have 1 a noble father lost; 

A si.ster driven into desperate terms, 

Wlujse worth, if j)raises may go back again, 
Stoo< 1 rhallenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: but my revenge will come. 
Break not your sleeps for that: you 
must not think so 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull 
That we can let our beard be shook with 
danger 

And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear 
more: 

I lov’d your father, and we love ourself; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine— 

Enter a MeMenger. 

How now 1 what news? 

Mm. Letters, iny lonJ, fj*om Hamlet: 
This to your majesty; this to the (jueen. 

King, From Hamlet I who brought them? 
Mm, Sailors, my loi-d, they say; I saw them 
not: 

They were given me by Claudio; be receiv’d 
them 40 

Of him that brought them. 

King. Laertes, you shall hear them. 

Leave us. \Earit Mmcnger. 

[Read»\ High and mighty, You shall know I 
am set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow shall I 
beg leave to see your kingly eyes: when I shall, first 
asking your pardon thereunto, recount the occasion 
of my sudden and more strange return. 

“Hamlet.” 

1 ConjmncHvet closely united. 

2 General gender, common race. 
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What should this mean? Are ail the rest 
come back? * • 60 

Or is it some abuse, ^ and no such thing? 

Laer. Know you the hand? 

King. ’T is Hamlet’s character. “Naked ! ” 
And in a postscript Sere, he says, “alone. ” 
Can you advise me? « 

Laer. I ’m lost in it, my lt<*d. But let him 
come; 

It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

That 1 shall li^^o and tell him to his teeth, 
“Thus didst thou.” 

King. If it be so, Tjaertes,— 

As bow should it be so ? liow otherwise ? — 
Will you be rul’d by me? 

Laer. Ay, my lord; 60 

So you will not o’errule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peficte. If he be now 
return’d, 

As checking at his voyage, and thiit be means 
No more to undertiike it, 1 will work'him 
To an exploit, now ri})e iu my device, 

Under the wliich he shall not choose but fall: 
And for his death no yind of blame shall 
breathe; 

But even his mother shall uncharge* the 
])i'actice,^ 

And call it accident. 

Laer. My lord, I will be rul’d; 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 70 
That { might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. 

You have been talk’d of since your travel 
much. 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
Wherein, they say, you shine : yoursum of jyarts 
Did not together jjluck such envy from him, 
As did that one; and that,^in my regard, 

Of the unworthiest siege.® 

Laer. What part is that, my lo^d ? 

King. A yevy riband in the cap of youth, 
Yet^ieedful too; for youth no less becomes 
The light and cjireless livery that it wears 80 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 
Importing health and gravenesa. Two months 
since, 

s Ahuee, deception. 

* Uneharge, make no accusation against. 

B PraoHee, stratagem. 

B Unworthiest nege, lowest rank. 



HAMLET. 


ACT IV. Scene : 


ACT IV. Scene T. 

• 

Here was a gentleman of Normandy:— 83 
have* seen myself, and* serv’d against, the 
) Frenclifc • 

;And they can well on horseback: but this 
^ ' gallant 

;Had witchcraft in ’t; he ^ew unto his seat; 

/ An4 to such wondrous doing brought his liorse, 
>As had he been incorps’d^ and dcmi-natiiFd 
With the brave beast: so far he topp’d- iny 
\ thought, 

'That 1, in foigei> of Bba])es and tricks, f»o 
cOome short of what he did. 

Laer. A Norman w^as’t? 

Kliif/. A Norman. 

: Laf r. Upon iny life, Laniond. 
j Kinf/. The very same. 

I Laer. I kiKw him well; he is tl»e brooch, ^ 
j indeed, 

-(And gem of all the nation.] 

Kinff. He lAadc c(»nfessinn of yon; 

And gave you such a masterly rej»ort, 

For art and exereisi in your defence. 

And for your rapier most csijeeially. 

That he cried out, \would be a sight indeed, 
If one could match you: the scriintjis^ of their 
nation, lOi 

He swore, had neither motion, guard, iioi* eye, 
If you oppos’d them. Sir, this rc[)ort of his 
Did Hmnlet so envenom with his envy 
That he could nothing do but wish «and beg 
Your sudflen coming o’er, to play with him. 
Now, out of this — 

Laer. WTiat out of this, niy lord ? 

Kmg. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart? 

Laer. Why ask you this? 

J Not thiy; I tliiuk you did not love 

I your father; ill 

that I know love is begun by time, 

I And that I see, in passages of pi’oof, 
jTiye qualifies the s})ark and tire of it. • 

^ There lives within the veiy flame of love 
> A kind of wick or snutf that will abate it; 

^ Andinothing is at a like goodness still, 

^For goodness, growing to a plurisy,^ 

J Ineorps'd, incorporate. 2 Topp'd, surpassed, 

s Broody an omameiitAl buckle worn in the hat. 

< Serimers (Fr. escrimeurt), fencers. 

• Pluriny, plethora. 


Dies in his ow7i too-much: that we would do,^ 
We should do when we would; for this^ 
“would” changes, # 120^' 

And hath abatements and delays as many ^ 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents; ^ 
And then this “should” is like a spendthrift^ 

siglb I 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick oV 
the ulcer: c 

Hamle# comes back:] what would you under* ^ 

take, 

To sliow yourself your father’s son indeed 
More than in words ? 

Laer. To cut his throat i’ the church. 
Ling. No ]>lace, indeed, should murder 
sanctuarize;® 

Eevenge should have no bounds. But, good 
Laertes, 

Will you do this, keep close within your 
chamber. 130 

Hamh4 return’d shall know you are come 
home; 

We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence 
And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine 
together 

And wager on your heads: he, being remiss,^ 
Most generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruse the foils; so that, with ease, 

Or witli a little shuflling, you may choose 
A sword, unbated,® and, in a pjww of practice,® 
Eequite him for your father. 

Laer. I will do ’t: 140 

And for that purpose I ’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank,*® 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm** so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from 
death 

That is but scratch’d withal: I’ll touch my 
point 

With this contagion, that, if I gall liim slightly, 

It may be death 

King. Let’s further think of this; 

« Sanctxiarize, afford sanctuary to; probably a self- 
coined verb. 7 Bemm, careless. 

Unbated, uiiblunted. 

9 A pass of practice, a treacherous thrust. 

10 Mountebank, quack-doctor. u Cataplam, salve, 
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ACT IV. Scene 7. 


HAMLET. 


{[Weigh what convenience both of time and 
{ means 150 

('May fit us to our shape: if this should fail, 
)And that our drift look through our bad 
{ performance, 

{’T were better not assiiy^d: therefore this 
' project 

J Should have a back or second, that might 
i hold, 


IV. Soene 7* 

If this should blast in proof. ^ Softl let me 
see:J < 

We ’ll make a solemn wager on ygur cunnings; 

1 lia’t: 

Wheji in your motion you are hot and diy^, — 
As make your bouts nujre violent to that end, — 
And that he calls for drink, 1 ’ll have prepar’d 
him « m 

A chalice for the nonce; whereon but sipping, 



Qiicpn Hw clothfH Hpri'ad v itlo, 

And nnTui,«(l-lik«" awhile they bore her up - -(Aut n 7 17H, 177 ) 


If he by cliance escajie your veiioin’d stuck,- 
Our jiurpose may hold there. But stay, what 
noise ? 

Kilter Queen. 

How now, sweet queen ! 

Queen, One woe cloth tread upon another’s 
lieel. 

So f;ist they follows your sister’s drown’d, 
liiiertes. 

La^er, Drown’d! 0, where? 

Queen. There is a willow grows aslant a 
brook, 

Tliat shoAvs his hoar leaves in the glassy stream; 
There with fantastic garlands did she come 
Of crow - flowers, nettles, daisies, and long 
purples, 170 

1 Blast in proof, i.e. in proving, like bftdly- tempered 
«annon. 3 stuck, i.e. thrust. 
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[That liberal'^ shejiherds give a grosser name,, 
But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call^ 
them:] { 

Tliere,onthe pendent boughs her coronet weeds ' 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver^ broke; 
When down her weedy trophies and herself 
B’ell in the w'cejiirig brook, ^er clothes spread 
wide, ^ 

And mermaid-like awhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. 
As (ifie incafable® of her own distress, , 

Or like a creature native and indu’d iso 
Unto that element: but long it could not be 
Till that her garments, heavy with their diigk, 
Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

® Liberal, free-spoken. 

4 Sliver, a branch stripped from the tree. 

® Incapable, inaeuBible. 



HAMLET. 


ACT V. Scene 1. 


ACT IV. SoeinV. 

Laer, ^ Alas, th^n, she is drown’d? 

Queen. Drown'd, drown’d. 185 

Laer. Too* much of water haaf thou, poor 
Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid n\y tears: but yet 
It is our trick nature her custom holds, 
Let%hame say what it will: when these are 
gone, • 


The woman will be out. Adieu, my lord; w 
I have a speech of fire that fain would 
blaze, ♦ 

But that this folly douts it® [Esit 

King. Let’s follow, Gertnide; 

How^ much I had to do to calm his rage ! 

Now fear I this will give it start again; 
Therefore let ’s follow. [Exemi, 


ACT V. 


Scene I. Ehimre. A churchjard. 

Enter two Clownit, with Apades^ Sc. 

First Vlo. Is she to be bui ied in Christian 
burial that wilfully seeks her own salvation? 

Clo. I tell thee she is; and therefox'e 
make lujr grave straight:^ the crowuier hath 
sat on her, and finds it (vhristian burial. 

First (l>o. How Can that he, unless she 
drowned herself in her owui defence? 

^ec. Clo. Why, ’t w found so. 

First Clo. It must be sc qfcndcnio;^ it can- 
not be else. For here lies the point: if I 
drown myself wittingly, it argues an act: and 
an act hath three branches; it is, to act, to do, 
to perform: argal,"’ she drowned herself wit- 
tingly. IH 

iSec. Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman 
delver, — 

First Clo. (live me leave. Here lies the 
water; good: here sUnds the man: good: if 
the man go to this winter and drown him.sclf, 
it is, will he, nill he, he goes; mark you that; 
but if the water come to liiin and drown him, 
he drowns not hin^self: argal he that is not 
gip^y of hisowii death shortens not hisown life. 
,Sec. Clo. But is this law? 2.i 

First Clo. Ay, marry, is ’t ; crowner’s quest 
law. 

Sec. Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t? If 
this had not been a gentlewoman, she should 
ha\y been buried out of Christian burial. 

1 Trick, habit. “ DcuU it, puts it out. 

s Straight, straightway. 

* Se offendendo, i e tie defendendo, a finding of the fur}' 
in Jostiflable homicide. 

« Argat, the Clown's form of ergo. 


First C/o. Why, tliere thou sayst : and the 
more i)ity that great folk should have counten- 
ance in this world to drown or hang them- 
selves, more than tlieir even Christian.® Come, 
my spade. Tliere is no ancient gentlemen but 
gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makers: they 
hold up^ Adam’s profession. 

Sec. Clo. Was he a gentleman? 

First Clo. He was the first that ever bore 
arms. 

See. Clo. Why, he liad none. 3& 

First. Clo. What, art a heathen? How dost 
thou understand the Scripture? The Scrip- 
lure says, Adam digged: could lie dig without 
arms? I’ll put another question to thee: if 
thou answerest me n(»i to the purpose, confess 
thyself— 

Sec. ( 'lo. Go to. 

First i'lo. AVhat is lie that builds stronger 
tliaii either the mason, the shipw'iiglit, or the 
carpenter? 

See. Clo. The gallows-maker; for that frame 
outlives a thousand tenants. ^ 

First Clo. 1 like thy wit well, in good faith: 
the gallows iloe.s w'ell ; but how does it well? 
it does well to those that do ill: now, thou 
dost ill to say the gallows is built stronger 
than the church : argal, the gallows may do 
well to tliee. To ’t again, come. 

Sec. Clo. ‘‘Who builds stronger than a 
mason, a shipwright, or a carj)enter?” 

First Clo. Ay, tell me tliat, and unyoke. 

Sec, Clo. Marry, now I can tell. so 

First Clo. To ’t. 

Sec. Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

6 Even Christian, fellow Christian. ^ Hold up, maintain. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


Etvter Hamlet aiid Horatio, at some distance. 

Fin^Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about 
it, for your dull ass will not mend Lis i)ace 
with beating; and when you are asked this 
question next, say “a grave-maker:” the 
houses that he makes last till doomsday. Co, 
get thee to Yaughan; fetch me a stoop of 
liquor. [Eivit Sec. down. 

[He digs^ aM sings. 
In youth when I did love, did love, 

Methoiight it was very sweet, 70 

To contract, 0, the time, for, ah, my hehovc, 

0, methought there was nothing meet. 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his lousi- 
ness, that he sings at grave-making ^ 

Hor. Custom hath made it in him a prof^erty 
of on s. ness. 

Ifim. Tis eVii so: the hand of little em- 
ployment hath tlie daintier sense. 

First Clo. [*S'm< 7 ^r] 

But nge, with his stealing stejw, 

Hath claw’d me in his clutch, 80 

And hath shipped me intil the land. 

As if 1 had never been such. 

[Throv's up a shall. 

Ham. That skull had a tongue in it, and 
could sing once: how the knave jowls it b> the 
ground, as if it were (Gain’s jaw-bone, that did 
the first murder! It might be the pate of a 
politician,^ which this ass now o’er-reachea; 
one that would circumvent (xod, might it not? 

Hor. It might, my lord. 89 

I £Ham. Or of a courtier, which could say 
) “ Good mojTow, sweet lord ! How dost thou, 
^good loid?” Tliis might be my lord such-a- 
Jone, that praised my lord such-a-one’s horse, 
iwhen he meant to beg it; might it not? 

) Hor. Ay, my lord. 

I Ham. Why, e’en so: and now my Lady 
) Worm’s; chaples.s, and knocked about the 
^mazzard^ with a sexton’s spade: here’s fine 
^revolution, an we liad the trick to see ’t.] Hid 
these bones cost no more the breeding, but to 
play at loggats with ’em? mine ache to think 
on ’t. 101 

First Clo. [Sings] 

A pickaxe, and a spade, a spade, 

For and a slirouding-shcet: 
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./^CT V. Boena 1. 

0, a pit of clay for to be mode 
For sue? a guest is meet. * 

[Throws up Umther shad. 

Ham. There ’s another: why may not that 
be the skull of a •lawyer? Where be his 
quiddits® now, his quillets,^ his cases, his 
tenures, and his tricks? why does he mjffer 
this rude knave now to tfnock him about 
the sconce with a dirty shovel, and will not 
tell him of his action of battery? plum!' 
This follow rifight be in ’s lime a great buyer ' 
of land, with his statutes,^ his recognizances, ^ 
his fines, liis double vouchers, his recoveries:^ 
is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery J 
of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of 
tine dirt ? will his vouchers vouch him no more 
of his purchases, and double ones too, than^ 
the length and breadth of a jKiir of imlentures? 
The very conveyances of Ids lapds will hardly ^ 
lie in this box; and must the inheritor himself ; 
have no more, lia ? I2i ^ 

Hor. Not a jed, more, my lord. 

JIa7n. Is not |)arehment made of sheep-skins? 

Hor. Ay, my lord, anti of calf-skins too. ^ 

Ham. They an* shevp and calves which; 
seek out assurance’* in that.] I will speak to ' 
this fellow. Whose grave’s this, sirrah ? 

First Clo. Mine, sir. 

0, a pit of cliiy for to l:)e made 

For such a guest is meet. 130 

Ham. I think it be thine, indeed; for tliou 
liest in ’t. 

First Clo. Vou lie out on ’t, sir, and there- 
fore it is not yours: for my piirt, I do not lie 
in ’t, and yet it is mine. 

Ham. Thou dost lie in ’t, to be in ’t, and 
say it is thine : ’t is for tl^e dejid, not for the 
quick ; therefore thou liest. 

First Clo. ’T is a quick lie, sir; ’twill iSvay 
again, frmn me to you. 140 

Ilhm. What man df>st thou dig it for? ^ 

F\rst Clo. Ft»r no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman, then? 

First ( ^lo. For none, neither. r ^ 

Ham. Who is to be buried in ’t? 

8 QuidditH, equivocations. * Quillets, nice distinctions. 

8 Statutes, mortgages. 

8 Assurance, a play on the legal meaning, a conveyance 
of lands or tenements by deed. 


1 PMieia% schemer. 


8 Mazzard, skull. 



HAMLET. 


ACT V. Scene t 


ACT V. Scene 1. 

• 

First Clo, One that was a woman, sir; but, 
rest he/ soul, she 's dead. * w 

Ham, absolute* the kftave is! we 
must speak by the card, or ecjuivocation will 
undo us. By the Lord, Horatio, these three 
years I have taken note o? it; the age is grown 
so picked,* that the toe of the peasant comes 
so near the heekof the courtier, he galls his 


kibe.^ How long bast thou been a grave- 
maker? 

First Clo. Of all the days i’ the yeai^ I came 
to ’t that day that our last king Hamlet over- 
came Fortinbras. 

Ham, How long is that since? 158 

First Clo, Cannot you tell that? eveiy fool 
can tell that: it was the very day that young 



Ham, 1 knew hioi, Ilumtin : a fellow of infinite jest, of must t’scollvnl fancy —{Act v, 1 3(Ki.) 


Hamlet was born; he that is mad, and sent 
into England. 102 

Hatn. Ay, mar^y, why was he sent into 
]^ngland? 

r%rst Clo, Why, because he was mad: he 
shall recover his wits there; or, if he do not, 
it Vj no great matter there. * 

Ham, Why? 

First Clo, ’Twill not be seen in him there; 
th|r« the men ai'e as mad as he. no 

Ham, How came he mad ? 

First Clo, Very strangely, they say. 

Ham, How strangely? 


First Clo. Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

Ham, Upon what ground ? 

First Clol Wliy, here in Denmark: I have 
been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. 

Uam. How long will a man lie i’ the earth 
ere he rot ? 179 

First Clo. T’ faith, if he be not rotten before 
he die,— -Qis we have many pocky corses iiow-^' 
a-days, that will scarce hold the la; ing in, — 
he will last you some eight year or nine year: 
a tanner will hist you nine year. 

Ham, Why he more than another? 

First Clo, Why, sir, his hide is so tanned 


1 Absolute, positive. 


3 Picked, smart. 


s Kibe, cliilblain. 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


AffT V. Soaoe U ^ 


with bis tiude that he will keep out water a 
great while; and your w^ater is a sore decay er 
of yourtwhoresoii] dead body. Here’s a skull 
now; this skull has lain in the earth three-and- 
twenty years. 191 

Ham, Whose was it 1 

First do, A whoreson mad fellow’s it was: 
whose do you think it was 1 
Hum. Nay, I know not 
First do. A pestilence on him fo^ a mad 
rogue ! ’a poured a flagon of Ehenish on my 
head once. This same skull, sir, was Yorick’s 
skull, the king’s jester. 

Ha?n. This 1 200 

First do. E’en that. 

Ham. Let me see. [Takes the skull.'\ Alas, 
poor Yorick! 1 knew him, Horatio: a fellow 
of ndriiite jest, of most excellent fancy: he 
hath borne me on his }»ack a thousiind times; 
and now, how abhorred in my imagination 
it is! my gorge rises at it H^re hung those 
lips that I have kissed I know not how oft. 
Where be your gibes now'^ your gambols? your 
songs? your flashes of merriment, that were 
wont to set the tilde on a roar? Not one 
now, to mock your own grinning ? (juite chap- 
fallen ? Now get you to my lady’s chamber, \ 
an<l tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to j 
this favour^ slie must come; make her laugh ' 
at that Prithee, Horatio, tell me one thing. ! 
Hor. What ’s that, my lord ? 

Hain. Dost thou think Alexander looked 
0 ’ this fashion i’ the earth ? 

Hor. E’en so. 220 

Ham. And smelt so ? pah ! 

[Puts down the skull. 

Hor. E’(‘n so, my lord. 

Ham. To wliat base uses we may return, 
Horatio ! Why may not imagination trace 1 
the noble dust of Alexander till he find it 
stopping a bung-hole? 

Hot. ’T were to consider too curiously, to 
consider so. 228 

Ham, No, faith, not a jot; but to follow 
him thither with modesty enough, and likeli- 
hood to leaxl it: as thus: Alexander died, 
Alexander was buried, Alexander retumeth 
into dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make 


« 1 Favour, complexion. 
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loam; and why of ^hat loam wheretQ he was 
converted might they not stop a beer-barrel? 
Imperious* taesar, dead and turiiM to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away: 

0, that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s flawl^ 
But soft ! but soft ! aside: here comes the iSng, 

t 

Enter Priests^ Sc. in procession; the Corpse of 
Ophelia, Laertes and Mourners following; 
KinGjiQueen, tkeir<trainsy <kq. 

The queen, the courtiers: who is that they 
follow? 241 

And with such maimed rites? This doth 
betoken 

The corse they follow did with desperate hand 
Fordo its own life: ’t w\*»s of some estate. 
Couch^ we awhile, and mark. 

[Pefirmg with Horatio. 
Laer. “What ceremony else ? , 

Ham. That is Laertes, 

Aver}' noble youth: mark. 

Ijier. What ceremony else? 

First Priest. Her obseqfuics have been as far 
enlarg’d 

As we liave warj'aiity : her death was doubtful; 
And, but that great command o’ersways the 
(»rder, 251 

She should iu gi’ouiid unsanctified have lodg’d 
Till the last tium])et; for charitable j)rayer8, 
Shards, flints, and j>ebble8, should be thrown 
on her: 

Yet here she is allow’d her virgin crants,® 

Her maiden strewmeuts, and the bringing 
home « 

Of bell and burial. 

Laer, Must there no more be done? 

First Priest. tNo more be done: 

We should profane the service of the dea4.;: 
To sing a requiem, and such rest to her 260 
As to f)eace-parted souls. 

IjOpt. Lay her i’ the earih; 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring 1 I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, ^ # 
When thou liest howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelial 

s ImperiMUt imperial. > Fhw, hlaat of wind. 

4 Cowiht lie cloae. • Oante, garland. 



ACT V. Boeu l, 


HAMIiET. 


ACT V. SeeiM 1. 


Queen, Sweets to the sweet: farewell! 866 
• Scattering Jhwers, 

I hop’d thou shouldst have been njy Hamlet’s 
wife; . • 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, 
sweet maid, • 

Aiui^ot have tArew’d thy grave. 


Zcter, 0, treble woes 

Fall ten times treble on that cursed head 870 
Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious^ sense 
Depriv’d thee of! Hold off the earth jjWhile, 
Till I have caught her once more in mine arms: 

[Leaps into the grave. 
Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 



JIam, What i* hi» whose grjpf 

Ucan such od emphasis 7-(A<'t r 1. S77, l'7d ) 


Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
T’ o’ertop old Pelioii or the skyish hea^l 
Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. [Advancing'] Wliat is he whose grief 
Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of 
sorrow • 

C^^'^ures the wandering stars and makes them 
stand 279 

Like wonder-wounded hearers? Tliis is^, 
Haftilet the Dane. [Leaps into the grave. 
Laer. The devil take thy soul! 

[Grappling with him. \ 
Mam Thou pray’st not well. 

I prithee, take thy Angers from my throat; 
For, though I am not splenitive and rash, 


1 ifH)teaiou«, keen in api»ehenBion. 
VOU IX. 


Yet have 1 something in me dangerous, 
Wliich let thy wisdom fear: hold off thy hand! 
King,-^ Pluck them asunder. 

Qmen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 

All. Gentlemen, — 

Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. 

[The Attendants them^ and they 
come out of the grave. 

Ham. Why, I will flght with him upon this 
theme 

Until my eyelids will no longer wag* 290 
I Queen. O my son. what theme ? 

Ham. I lov’d Ophelia: forty thousand bro- 
thers 

Oould net, -with all their quantity of love. 
Make up my sum. W hat wilt thou do for hei* ? 
King. 0, he is mad, Laertea 
193 
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ACT V. Scene 1. 


HAMLET. 


act y. Soe&« 2, 


Queen, For love of God, forbear him. 

Jlam. ’S wounds, show me what thou It do: 
Woo ’t weep ? woo ’t fight ? woo ^t fast ? woo’t 
tear thyself? 

Woo ^t drink up eisel ? eat a crocodile ? 

I '11 do 't. Lost thou come here to whine ? 800 
To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buned quick with her, and so will I: 

And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our grouij^d, , 

Singeing his pate against the burnijig zone, j 
MakeOssa like a wart! Nay, an thou '\t mouth, • 
I '11 Hint as well as thou. 

Queen. This is mere madness: > 

And thus awhile the fit will work on him; 
Anon, iis patient as the female dove ao9 ! 
Wlion that her golden couidets are disclos’d, 
Il^fi silence will sit drooj>ing. 

Hum., Hear you, sir; I 

Wiiat is the reason that you use me thus? 

I lov’d you ever: but it is no matter; 

Let Hercules himself do what l)ft may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. | 

I 

King. I pray you, good Horatio, wait upon ' 
him. — [Exit Horatio. ■ 

[To Lam'tes] Strengthen your })atience in our j 
last night's speech; I 

We'll put the matter to the present push.^ | 
Good (iertrude, set some watch over y<mr son, i 
This grave shall have a living monument; 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see; 321 
Till then, in j)atieiice our proceeding he. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene IL The 8a)ne. A hall in the castle, 

i 

Enter Hamlet and Horatio. 

Ham. So much for this, sir: now shall you 
see the other; 

You do remember all the circumstance ? 

Hor. Remember it, my lord! 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of 
fighting. 

That would not let me sleep: methonght I lay 
Worse than the mutines* in the bilboes.^ 
Rashly,'* — 

1 Pretent push. Instant test. ^ Mutinu, matlneen. 
*SUboe8, fetters used on board ship. 

4 Rashly t hastily. 


And prais’d be rashness for it, let us know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well 
When our deep plots do fail; and tliat should 
teach us . 

There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, lo 
Rough -hew them hv>w we will, — 

Jlor. That is most ce^^in 

Ham. Up from my cabin, 

My sea-gown scarf'd about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them; had my desire, 
Finger'd their packet, and^^ in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again: making do bold, 
My fears forgetting nianiiera, to unseal 
Their grand commission; where I found, 
Homtio, — 

0 royal knavery!— an exact command, — 19 

Larded with many several sorts of reasons, 
Importing Lenmark’s healtli, and England's 

too, 

With, ho! such bugs''* and goblins in my life,— 
That, on the su[)ervise, no leisure bated,® 

No, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head should be struck off. 
llor. Is 't possible ? 

Ham. Here’s the cohimission: rejui it at 
more leisure. 

But wilt thou hear me how I did proceed ? 
Hor. I Ix^seech you. 

Ham. Being thus be-iietted round with vil- 
lanies, — 29 

Ere J could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play, — I sat me dowm; 
Devis’d a new commission; wrote it fair: 

1 once did hold it, as our statists do, 

A basene.s8 to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that leai rung; but, sir, now 
It did me yeoman’s service: wilt thou know 
Th’ effect of what I wrote? 

Hor. '* Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earnest conjuration from«>the 
king,— 

As England was his faithful tributary, 

As love between them like the palm mtght 
flourish, 40 

As peace should still her wheaten garland wear 
And stand a comma ’tween their amities, • 
And many such-like “ as’es” of great charge, — 

« Bugtf bugbean. 

« Ro leimre batedt le. without any abatement or Inters 
mission of time. 
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Tliat, on the view and ki^wing of these con- 
tents, 

Without d^ateinent further, more or less, 
He should the bearers put to sudden death, 
Not shriving-time allowed. 

Hor, How w.*is this seal’d ? 

Mam, Why, even in that was heaven ordi- 
nant. 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, 49 
Which was the model of that Danish seal; 
Folded the writ lip in the fom^^ of the otlitr; 
Subscrib’d it; gave ’t the impression; plac’d it 
safely, 

The changeling never known. Now, the next 
day 

Wasour sea-fight; and what to this was sequent 
Thou know’st already. 

Ilor, So Guildenstern and Eosenciantz go 
to’t. 

llam. Why, man, they did make love to tlilh 
employment; 

They are not near my conscience; their defeat 
Doth by their own insinuation grow : 59 

T is dangtTous whe^ the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites.^ 

Why, what a king is this ! 
J [//am. Does it not, thinks’t thee, stand me 
i now upon 2 — 

^^He that hath kill’d iiiy king, and wlior’d my 
{ mother; 

^Popp’d in between the election and my hopes; 
^Thrown out his angle for my yiroper life, 
fAnd with such cozenage, — ia’t not perfect 
,> conscience 

^To quit him with this arm? and is’t not to be 
;> damn’d 

/To let this canker ^f our nature come 
Jin* further evil?] 70 

//or. It must be shortly known to him from 
England 

What is the issue of the business there. • 
Mam, It will be short: the interim is mine; 
And a man’s life ’s no more than to say “one.” 
But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself; 

For, by the image of my cause, I see 

1 Opposites, opponents. 

* Does it not, stand me upon, i.e. Is it not imperative 
on me? > in, into. 


The portraiture of his: I ’ll court his favours: 
But, sure, the bravery* of his grief did put me 
into a towering passion. • 

//or. Peace! who comes here? 

Enter Osric. 

Osr, Your lordship is right welcome back 
to Denmark. 82 

//am. 1 Immbly thank you, sir. [Aside to 
I/orat/b'] Dost know this water-fly? 

//or, [Aside to /lamlei] No, my good lord. 
//am, [Aside to /lorati(i\ Thy state is the 
more gracious; for ’tis a vice to know him. 
pie hath hiucli land, and fertile: let a beast ^ 
be lord of beasts, and his crib shall stand at 
the king’s mess: ’tis a chough, but, as I say, 
spacious in the })OSHeK8ion of dirt.] 90 

Osr, Sw^eet lord, if your lordship were at 
leisure, I should impart a thing to you from 
his majesty. 

Emm, I vrill receive it, sir, with all dili- 
gence of spirit. Put your bonnet to his right 
use; ’tis for the head. 

Osr, I thank your lordship, it is very hot. 
//am. No, believe me, ’tis very cold; the 
wind is northerly. 99 

OsfT, It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 
/lam. But yet methinks it is very sultry 
and hot for my complexion. 

Osr, Exceedingly, my lord; it is very sul- 
try, — as ’1 were, — I cannot tell how. But, my 
lord, his majesty bade me signify to you, that 
he has laid a great wager on your head : sir, 
this is the matter, — 

/lam, I beseech you, I'emember — 108 

[Hamlet moves him to put on his hat, 
Osr. Nay, .in good faith; for mine ease, in 
good faith. Sir, here is newdy come to court 
Laertes; believe me, an absolute gentleman, 
full of most excellent differences,® of very soft 
society and great showing: indeed, to speak 
feelingly of him, he is the card or calendar of 
gentry,® for you shall find in him the conti- 
nent of what part a gentleman would see. 

[I/am. Sir, his definement suffers no perdi-> 
tion in you; though, I know, to divide him/ 
inventorially would dizzy the arithmetic o£[ 

4 Bravery, ostentatiouB display. 

^Differences, distinctioDS from others; probably an 
allusion to the term In heraldry. o Gentry, gentility, 
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^memoiy, and yet but yaw^ neither, in respect 
^of his quick sail. But in the verity of extol- 
^ment, itake him to be a soul of great article, 
Jaiid his infusion 2 of such dearth® and rare- 
, ness, as, to make true diction of him, his sein- 
; blable is his mirror, and who else would trace^ 
' him, his umbrage, nothing more. 

;■ Osr. Your lordship speaks most infallibly 
) of him. 

! Bam. The concernancy, sir? wln’^do we 
; wrap the gentleman in our more i\wer breath ? 
) Sir? 130 

/ Bor. Is’t not jiossible to understand in 
'/another tongue? You will <lo’t, sir, really.] 
Bmn. What imports the nomination of this 
gentleman ? 

(h^. Of Laertes ? 

ftur. to Bamlet] His jiurse is empty 

abeady. all’s golden words are s[»ent. 

Bam. Of him, sir. 

0s7\ I know you are not ignorant — 139 

Ham. I would you did, sir; yet, in faith, 
if you did, it would not much aiqu'ove me.’* 
Well, sir. 

Osr. You are not ignorant of wdiat <‘xcel- 
lence T^aertes is — 

Bam. I dare not confess that, l(\st I should 
coni})are wnth him in excellence; but, to know 
a man well, were to kmvr himself. 

I Osr. I mean, sir, fur his weapon ; p>ut in the 
amputation” laid on him by thorn, in l)is 
{meed he ’s unfellowed.] iso 

Bam. What ’s his weapon ? 

Osr. Exipier and dagger. 

Bam. That ’s two of his weapons: but, well. 
Osr. Tlie king, sir, hath ^vagered witli him 
six Barbaiy^ horses: against the which ho lias 
imponed,^ as I tjike it, six French rapiers and 
poniards, with their assigns, as girdle, hangers,® 
and so: three of the carriages, in faith, are 
very dear to fancy, very responsive to the 
hilts, moat delicate carriages, and of very 
liberal c/)nceit.® I 60 

Bam. What call you the carriages ? 

1 rate, to move unsteadily (nautical term). 

3 Infusion, essential qualities. 3 Dearth, dearness. 

4 Trace, follow. ft Approve me, be to my credit, 

ft Imputation, repute. 

’ Imponed, staked (perhapB=i impawned) 
ft Bangers, straps by which the sword was attached to 
the girdle. ft L^eral eoneeU, lavish ornamentation. 
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[JZo?*. [Aside to Bamlet] I knew you must( 
be edified by the margent ere you had done.]? 
Osr. The carriages, sir, iire thq^hangers. 
Bam. The phrase would he more germane 
to the matter, if we could carry cannon by our 
sides: [I would it niiglit be hangers till then. ^ 
But, on : six Ikirbary horses against six Fi’<Jlich J 
swords, their assigns, ami t^iree liberal-con- ; 
ceitt‘d carriagt*s; that 's the French bet against ; 
the I)anish. Why is this ‘‘ imponed.” as you; 
call it Q f . 171 ' 

t/sr. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen 
] Kisses between yourself aiul him, he shall not 
exceed you three hits: he hath laid on tw’elve 
for nine; and it would come to immediate 
trial, if your lordsliip would vouchsafe the 
answer. 

Barn. ]lt>w if 1 answer no? 

Osr. I mean, my lord, the op])osition of your 
person in ti ial. “ 379 

Bam. Sir, I will walk here in the hall: if 
it please his nJrljes1^, 't is«the hi'cathing time 
of day witli nw: let tlm foils be brought, the 
gentleman willing, and tjjc king hold his pui*' 
pose, I will w^in foi liiin an 1 can; if not, I 
will gain notliing Init luy shame and the odd 
hits. 

0.v\ Shall 1 re-deliver you e’en so? 

Bam. T»> this etlect, sir, aftei' wdiat flourish 
your nature will. 

(Mr. I eommend my duty to your lordship. 
Bam. Yoiii-s, yours. [Brit Osric.] He does 
well to commend it himself; tliere are no 
tongues else for ’s turn. 192 

[Bor. Tliis la]>w^iijg ^riins away with the > 
shell on his head. ; 

Bam. He did ctmiidy with his dug, before J 
be sucked it. Thus has he, and many more) 
of the same breed that I know' the drossy age$ 
dotes on, only got the tune of the time,Vfid; 
outward habit of encounter; a kind of yesty> 
collection, which carries them through and| 
througli the most fond and winnow^ed opinions ; ? 
and do but blow them to their trial, the bub- ? 

bles are out. « 202 ? 

• I 

Enter a Lord. I 

Lord. My lord, his majesty commended him} 

10 Comply, use ceremony. 
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;to you J[)y young Oaric, brings back to 
^ him, that you attend him in the hall: he sends 
^to know if your pleasure hold to play with 
f Laertes, or tliat you will ttike longer time. 

Ham, I am constant to my purposes; they 
J follow the king's pleasure : if his fitness speaks, 
;,mine is ready; now or whensoever, provi<led 
J 1 be so able as nov/. 211 

] Lord, The king and queen and all are com- 
bing down. 

I Ham. 'In happj time.^ ^ 
j Lord, The queen desires you to use some 
Jgentle entertainment to Ijaertes before you 
/fall to play. 

J Ham. She well instriu-Ls me. [Kvit Lord.^ 
Hor. You will lose this wager, my lord. 
Ham, I do not think so; .since he w^ent into 
France, J have been in continual practice; I 
shall win at tlie odds. But thou wouldst not 
think bow ill all's here about my heart: but 
it is no matter. 

Hor, Nay, good liiy lord, — 

Ham, It is but fooleiy ; but it is such a kind 
of gain-giving 2 as would i)erhaps trouble a 
w(jman. 

Hor. If your mind dislike any thing, ol)ey 
it. I will forestall their repair hither, and 
say you are not fit. 229 

Ham, Not a whit, we defy augury; there 's 
a special providence in the fall of a sparrow. 
If it be now, 't is not to come; if it be not to 
come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it 
will come: the readijiess is all: since no man 
has aught of what he leaves, what is’t to 
leave betimes? Let be. 

Enter King, Queen, Laertes, ZonZs, Osric, 

and Attendants with foiU^ Sc. 

Come, Hamlet, come, and tiike this 
hand from me. 

\The King puts Laertes^ handjnto 
• Hamlet's. 

Ham, Give me your pardon, sir: I have 
done you MTong; 

Buk^ardon't, as you are a gentleman. 

^phis presence knows, 

^ And you must needs have heard, how I am 
't punish’d 

^ In happy tims^ it la bonne heure. 

3 Qaiurgiting, mlBgiving. 


I With sore distraction. What I have done, 
j That mightyournature, honour, and exception® 

I Eoughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

1 Was 't Hamlet wrong’d Ltiertes? Never Ham-? 
let: ; 

If Hamlet from himself be ta'en away, ? 

And when he’s not himself does wrong Laertes, I 
! Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. [ 
j Who does it, then I His madness; if 't be so,^ 
I Hamlef is of the faction that is wrong'd; I 
His madness is poor Hamlet's enemy. 250^ 

Sir, in this audience,] ( 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos'd evil 
Free me so far in yoiii* most generous thoughts. 
That I have shot iriine arrow o’er the house, 

I And hurt my brother, 
j Laer. I am satisfied in nature, 

! Whose motive, in this case, should stir me most 
: To my re> eiige: but in my terms of honour 
I 1 stand aloof; and will no reconcilement 
, Till by some elder masters, of known honour, 

1 1 have a voice and precedent of peace, 260 
! To kee]) my name ungor'd. But till that time 
I do receive your ofler'd love like love. 

And will not wrong it. 

Ham. I embrace it freely; 

And will this brother s wager frankly play. 
Give us the foils. C’ome on. 

Ete.r. Come, one for me. 

Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes: in mine 
' ignorance 

Your skill shall, like a star i' the darkest 
night, 

Stick fiery off indeed. 

, Laer, You mock me, sir. 

' Ham. No, by this hand. 

I King, (-live them the foils, young Osric. 

I Cou.sin Hamlet, 270 

You know the wager? 

; Ham, Very well, my lord; 

' Your grace hath laid the odds o' the weaker 
j side. 

' King. I do not fear it ; I have seen you both : 

, But since he 's better'd, we have therefore odds. 

I Laer, This is too heavy, let me see another. 

Ham. This likes me well. These foils have 
j all a length ? [ Theg prepare to play. 

Osr. Ay, my good lord. 

8 Exception, objection, as in the phrase *'to take 
exception.*' 
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Kwg, Set me the stoups of wine upon that And in the cup an pinion ^ shall he throw, 

table. liicher than that which four successive kings 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, In Denmart’s crown have wora^ Give me 

Gr quit in answer of the third exchange, 280 the cups; 

Let all the battlements their ordnance tire; And let the kettle^ to the trum]>et speak, 

Tlie king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; The trumpet to the cannoneer without, 



Warn. TheiMHutcnvfiiom’dtoo! 

Then, venom, to thy work. [Stabs the Kinp.-~iAct v. 2. 332, 333.) 


The cannons to the hefivens, the heavens to 
eartli, 

“Nowthekingdrinks to Hamlet.” Come, begin ; 
And you, the judges, bear a waay eye. 21K) 
Ham. Come on, sir. 

Jjaer. Come, my lord. [They play. 

Ham. One. 

Laer. No. 

Ham. Judgment. 

Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

La^.r. Well; again. 

King. Stay; give me drink.— Hamlet, this 
pearl is thine; 
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Here ’s to thy health. «. 

[Trum 2 )eU soundy attd cannon siwt 
off within. 

Give him the cup. 

likm. I ’ll play this bout first ; set ifi by 
awhile. — 

C/ome. [They play.'] Another hit; what say 
you? ^ 

Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Our son shall win. 

Queen. He ’s fat and scant of breath. 

1 Unkn, pearl. s KetiUt kettledrum. 
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Here, ^mlet,takeinynajkin,^ rub thy brows: 
The queen carouses to thy fortune, Hamlet. 
Ham, G««)d madam ! • 

King, Gertrude, do not drink. 

Queen, I will, my lor4; I pray you, pardon 
me. [Drinkfi, 

Jiing, It is the poison’d cup; it is 

too late. 0 303 

Ham, I dare not drink yet, madam; by 
ajid by. 

Quee7\ Come, 4et me wipe thy face. 

Laer, My lord, 1 ’ll hit him now. 

King, I do not think ’t. 

Laer, [Aside‘\ And yet it is almost ’gainst 
my conscience. 

Ham. (‘orne, for the third, Laertes: you 
but dally; 

I pray you, pass with your best violence; 

I am afeard you make a wanton of me. 3io 
Zaer. fcJay you Bo'll come on. [They play, 
Osr, Nothing, neither way. 

Laer, Have at you now I 

[Laertes minuh Hamlet ; in 
scit^ing, they change rapiers^ 
and Hamlet wounds Laertes, 
King, Part them : they are incens’d. 
Ham, Nay, come, again. [The Queen falls. 
Osr, Look to the queen there, ho I 

Hor, They bleed on both sides. How is it, 
my lord ? 

Osr. How is’t, Laertes? 

Laer, Why, as a woodcock to mine own 
springe, Osric; 

I am justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 
Ham. How does the queen ? 

King. She swoons to see them bleed. 
Q^ieen. No, no, the drink, the drink,— 0 iny 
dear Hamlet,^ 320 

The drink, the drink! I am poison’d. [Zh’ea. 
Jiam. 0 villanyl Ho! let the door be 
lock’d: 

Treachery ! seek it out. 

Laer, It is here, Hamlet: Hamlet, thou art 
slain; 

Nj Biedicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour of life; 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and envenom’d: the foul practice 


1 Napkin, tiandkei'chief. 


Hath turn’d itself on me; lo, here I lie, S29 
Never to rise again: thy mother ’s poison’d: 

I can no more: the king, the king ’s t6 blame. 

Ham. The point envenom’d too ! 

Then, venom, to thy work. [Stabs the King, 
All, Treason! treason! 

King. 0, yet defend me, friends; I am but 
hurt. 

Hem, Here, thou incestuous, murderous 
dimned Dane, 

Drink oif tJiis potion: is thy union here? 
Follow my mother. [King dies, 

Laer. He is justly serv’d; 

It is a poi^n temper’d by himself. m 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father’s death come not uf)on 
th(‘c. 

Nor thine on me ! [Hies. 

Ha m. Heaven make thee free of it ! 1 follow 
thee. 

1 am dead, l^oratio. Wretched queen, adieu ! 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act. 
Had I but time— as this fell sergeant, death, 
Is strict in his arrest— U, I could tell you — 
But let it be. Horatio, I am dead; 349 
Thou liv’st; report me and my cause aright 
To the unsjitislied. 

Hor. Never believe it: 

T am more an antique J Ionian than a Dane: 
Here ’s yet some liqn(»r left. 

Ham. As thou ’rt a man. 

Give me the cup: let go; by heaven, I ’ll have ’t. 
O good IJoiatio, what a wounded name, 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live be- 
liiiid me I 

If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 
Absent thee from felicity awhile, 
Andinthislyirshworld diuw thy breathin pain, 
To tell my story. 

[March at some distance^ and shot within. 

What warlike noise is this ? 
Osr. Young Fortinbras, with conquest come 
from Poland, 361 

To the ambassadoi’s of England gives 
Hiis warlike volley. 

Ham. 0, 1 die, Horatio; 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows® my spirit: 

2 0'er-crow8, triumphs over (as a cock over his beaten 
antagonist). 
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I cannot live to hear the news from England; 
But I do prophesy the election lights 
On Forfinbras: he has my dying voice; 

So tell him, with the occurrents,^ more and less, 
Which have solicited ^ — The rest is silence. 

[IHei, 

Hor, Now cracks a noble heart. Good 
night, sweet prince, sro 

And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 
piVhy does the drum come hither? 

[March within, 

') 

j! Enter Fortinbeas, the Englieh A'inhassadoriy 
and others, 

< FoH, Where is this sight? 

^ Uor, What is it ye would see ? 

^ If aught of woe or wonder, cease your seai'ch. 
\ /W. This quarry* cries on havoc. 0 proud 

^ Death, 

jWhat feast is toward^ in thine eternal cell, 
^That thou so many princes at a shot 
i^So bloodily hast struck? 

< First AwK The sight is dismal; 

^And our affairs from England come too late: 
<The ears are senseless tluit should give us 

< hearing, 880 

jTo tell him his commandment is fuldird, 
^That Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are dead: 
<Wliere should we have our thanks? 

< //or. Not from his mouth, 

^Had it the ability of life to thank you: 

jHe never gave commandment for their death, 

^ But since, so jump* upon this bloody question, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from 
England, 


1 Ofintrretifs, occurrence 

2 Solicited, prompted, brought on. 

8 Quarry, the game killed. 

^ Toward, at hand. < Jump, exactly. 
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Are here arriv’d, gijre order that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view; 882 
And let me s'peak to the yet unkmawing world 
How these things catne about: so shall you 
hear . , 

Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts; 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughtenlf 
Of deaths put on by cunning adid forc’d cause; 
And, ill this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’ll on til’ inventors’ heads: all this can I 
Truly deliver, t 

Fort, Let us haste to hear it, 

And call the noblest to the audience. 

For me, with sorrow I embrace iny fortune: 

I have some rights of niemoiy in this kingdom, | 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite ^ 
me. 401 y 

Hm\ Of that I shall have also cause to^ 
speak, i 

And from his iiiouth wliose voice will draw on 5 
more : I 

But let this same lie prescsitly perform’d, ] 

Even while men’s inindH arc wild; lest more) 
mischance, • > 

On plots and errors, happen, ) 

Fort. Let four captains $ 

Bear Hamlet like a siildier, to tlie stage; 

For he wi's likely, had he been put on, ) 

T’ have prov’d most royally : and, for his pas- ^ 
sage, 

Tlie soldiers’ music and the rites of war 410.; 
Speak loudly for him. — S 

Take up the boflies: — such a sight as this i 
Becomes the field, but here shows much^ 

amiss. — ^ 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot. j 

[A dead march. Exeunt^ hearing off the 
dead bodies; after which a peal oft 
ordinance is shot ojf.] ^ ^ 5 
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NOTES TO HAMLET. 


PREFATOBY NOTE. 

In the notes to this play, which is considerably the 
longest of Shakespeare's plays, i all the minute ditfei'encoB 
of reading will not be given, but only the more important 
ones; Q. 2 and F. 1 b(iing taken as Uio two chief authorities 
for the text. Where the reading of any other text, or any 
ememlation, is adopted, it will he stated in the notes. In 
quoting the Qq. we have adopte<l the same principle os the 
^d of the Cambridge Shakespeare, that is to say, the 
term Qq. does not include Q. 1 (1003) unless it is expressly 
^sfv stated. 

NOTE ON THE DIVISION INTO ACTS 
^ AND SCENES. 

This play is not divided into acts and scenes at all in 
the Quarto, and in the Folio only as far as the second 

S The longest plays of Shakespe.ire seem to be Hamlet, Richard 
III., Coriolattus, Cymbeline. Othello, and Antony and Qeopatra. 
According to the Globe edition the number of lines contained in each 
of these six playi respectively is as follows; 3938, 3506, 3407, 3342, 3303, 
3067, But it most be remembered that Richard III. has no prose In 
it, while Coriolanus has a good deal; so tliat the latter play is pro- 
bably, as far as words go, the next longest play to Hamlet. 


scene of act ii. The mixleni divisions are therefore per- 
fectly arbitrary, excciit in as fur as they we taken from 
the divisions in what are called the Players’ Quartos, the 
earliest of which was printed in 1076; but these, Judging 
from the Quarto of 1695, are divided only into acts and 
not into scenes. As to the manner in which the acta are 
divided, it is pretty clear tliat act ii. should terminate 
with the soliloquy of Hamlet; but commentators are not 
agreed as to where act iii. should end. As the play is 
acted, it always terminates with what is called the Closet 
Scene between the Queen and Hamlet; but it seems clear, 
according to both Q. 2 and F. 1, that the author did not 
intend the act to terminate there. The events which 
occur in the last scene of act iii. (as at present arraijged), 
and in the Ant and second scenes of act iv., take place, 
evidently, on the same night In F. 1, after tlie stage- 
direction Exit Hamlet tvgging in Poloniue, we have Enter 
King, wliich shows that the next scene is merely a con- 
tinuation of the one before. It is only in Q. 2 that we 
have the stage-direction after Hamlet’s exit Enter King 
and Queen with Roeencrantz and but It wiU 

be noticed that there is no Exeunt marked, even in Q. 2. 
At the end of the scene 1)ctween Hamlet and his motlier 
in Q. 1, the stage-direction, after Hamlet’s exit with the 
dead body, is Enter King and Lords, when the King in* 
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cidentaUy addresses Gertrude. There is no doubt that, 
in that version at least, the two scenes were continuous; 
and if we look at scene 2 of act iv. (according to the 
general division of the sceniM), we shall see that, evidently, 
Hamlet has just returned from stowing away the body of 
Polonius; so that this scene must take place on the same 
night as the intendew with his mother and tlie occidental 
killing of Polonius. The same is true of scene 3, act iv., 
in which tlie Xing is waiting for the return of lloseiicrantz 
and Guildenstern with Hamlet, to fetch whom tiie Xing 
has sent them; nor between scenes 3 and 4 can there be an 
interval of any lengtli; for the King says in liiB|peech, 
act iv. scene 3, ** Follow him;" and therefore wiieii Ham- 
let meets Fortinbras it is on tlie same night as, or rather 
ill tlie early morning after, the interview with liis mother. 
Bat after scene 4, act iv. there must be a considerable 
inteiTal, during which Laeites has had time to get from 
Paris to Elsinore, and Hamlet has evidently Iteeii away 
for several days, during which he was captured by tlie 
pirates, with whom he api>ears to have remained some 
little tune. When this tragedy is ])layed on the stage, 
and m} ixirtions of scenes 1, 2, 3, 4 of act iv. are retained, 
w'e cmiut t help being stiiick by the abruptness of Ojdielia’s ! 
madness, and the remarkable expedition with which j 
Laertes has reached Denmark from Paris; nor can we 
help wondering how, in an age when news travelled | 
slowly, he could possibly have heard of his father's death | 
in so short a time. In fact tlie modern division into acts 1 
and scenes— at least a.s far ns acts iii. and iv. are con- I 
cemed—is a very lame one. But as act iii. is. even at | 
present, of preiiosterous lengtii, it w'<»uld lie imisisslblc . 
to divide the play, consistently with probabilit} , without I 
making it in six acts. It may Ih.> interesting to see which • 
of the tragedies in F 1 are divided into acts and scenes; • 
we therefore give a list of them in the cirder in which ' 
they are printed, showing how far they are so divided : 

Troilus and Tressida (Q. and F.); not divided inh> acts , 
and scenes. j 

Coriolanns (F ); divided into acts only 

Titus Andronicus (ti and F); no division in Q.; di- 
vided into acts only in F. 

Borneo and Juliet (Q. and F ); act i. scene 1; no otbei 
division. 

Timon of Athens (F.); not divided into acts and 
scenes. 

Julius Ciesar (F.); divided into acts only. 

Macbeth (F.); divided into acts and scenes. 

Lear (Q. and F ); no division in Q.; divided into acts 
and scenes in F 

Othello (Q. and F.); In Q, the only divisions marked 
aie acts li. iv. and v.; divided into acts and scenes 
inF. 1 

Antony and Cleopatra (F.); not divided into acta or 
acoiies. 

CyinlieUne (F.); divided into acts and scenes. 

ACT T. Scene 1. 

1. Lines 1, 2: 

Ber. Who's there? 

Fran. Nay, answer vne: stand, and unfold vours«(f. 

It would seem that only one of the commentators, 
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Tschlschwitz, has noticed the ligniflcauoe of the fact that 
Bernardo, who is going t<^Uev6 guard, challen|ha Fran* 
cisco, who is a sentinel still on duty, and who, of course, 
should challenge him, as he points out in hfs answer: 

Nay, iinswer me: stand, and unfold yourself. 

This is one of the many dramatic touches in this opening 
scene, which, so far from being unneccsaai^— as Seymour, 
in his Eeniarka, with a singular obtuseiiess, declarei^t 
to be— is one of the most remarkable examples of Shake- 
speare's skill in construction. (>'ulerulge, whose subtle 
and elotiueiii I'ciiiarks on this scene should be read in 
their entirety, fully iHireoived its dramatic force. Tlie 
author here puts before us a vivid picture of the stale of 
vague disti^iiet and^larm which existed in Denmark at 
the time the action of the play commences; the rapidity 
with which events had succeeded one another in the last 
mouth or so; the sudden death of the elder Hamlet, so 
quickly followed by the marriage of his widow with her 
late husband's brother; and the accession of the latter to 
tlie tlirone instead of the young heir-apparent; the iiiys- 
tcrioiis warlike preparations and rumoui's; and last, but 
not least, the alarming whispers of the apiiearaiice of the 
late king's .spectre near the scene of his niysterions death; 
all these circnmstunceB form a fitting prologue to tlie 
tnigedy that is to follow. Tlic iien'ous anxiety of Ber- 
nardo, who is afraid to l»e left alone on his watch, and the 
simple and reverent faith in the#ipparitiun which Mar- 
cellus shows, are contrasted with tlie scepticism of Hora- 
tio; whose attitude towards the Ghost is that of doubt, 
exactly as We should have exiicctdll in the chosen intimate 
of Hamlet. But lloratu), once having seen the Ghost, is 
thonnighly f‘onviiiccil, am! doubts no more; while Hamlet, 
though helms much moie reaaon to l>e thoroughly con- 
vinced of the geiiubieiiess of tlie ajqmrltion, yet is perse- 
cuted with doubts almo.st to the very' last. 

We should jinturally exi>ect the challenge here to eome 
from Francisco; but Q. 2 and F. 1 both agree in giving 
the line to Bernardo; and as, in both cases, the question 
Who 's there f is printed as a sejiaratc line, we are scarcely 
justilled ill supiKisiiig that it w'as intended to be given 
to Francisco. In Q. 1 tlie scene opens thus; 

J-fi/er /Vt'-J CeutiHtli, 

1 Stnnd ; who is that ? 

a T IS 1. 

I 0 you come most carefully upon your watch. 

It is clear that there the challenge is given by the sen- 
tinel on duty, and not by the one ctming to relieve him. 
It would be interesting to know if the alteration, found in 
Q 2 and F. 1, was made deliberately by Shakespeare hAi- 
self. Tschischwitz suggests that “in thus representing 
Beniardo as so forgetful of all military use and wont as to 
challenge Francisco who ts on guard" there W’W a “pv 
chological motive;" but If we imagine the scene a dark 
night, and that Francisco, pacing on his watch, sees the 
dim outline of a figure iwlvancing, challenges It, paus^ for 
an answer, then impatiently says, Nay answer ms, tie 
“psychological motive" is, perhaps, quite as Intelligible. 

2. Line 3: Long live the Malone suggested that 

this might be a watchword; but, as DeliuB pointed out. 
In line Ifi, below, Horatio and Marcellus make each a dif- 
ferent answer to the challenge. Furness (vol. i. p, 4)quoteB 
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from Pye’s Comments on the Commentators, 1807, a very 
prohahle (Conjecture; the write#** believes that it corre* 
Bpf>nds to the former usage in France, where, to the com* 
mon chaUeiige»4?ut vivel^ the answer was Vive le Jtoi, like 
the modem' answer ‘A friend ’ " 

8. Line 6: You come wont cq^efully ugON ymr hour,^ 
We have given to tipoji the sense of “exactly" or “Just 
at*t Tlic Clarendon editors notice this as an unusual 
phrase, and explaig it “Just as your hour is altout to 
strike," and coinvare Richard III. iii. 2. Ti: the 

stroke of four,” and iv. 2. Ill in the same play, “ t^pofi the 
stroke of ten." "We may also compare Measure for Mea- 
sure, iv. L 34-3(}: , ^ 

1 here liavo 1 nuule Jiiy pn^ntsc 
L'pju the heax y niuUhc of the ni^flu 
To call u)jon hiii); 

and the curious expression in Romeo and Juliet, i. 3. 
71-73, where Lady Cajiulet says; 

ny iny toutit, 

I was your mother » urh nfion these years 
That you are now a itiaul ^ 


whole sentence to be the explanation of the itory in the 
preceding line. Hanroer gave this line to Mareellua, as If 
in his eagerness to tell the stoiy he interrupted Bemaido; 
an arrangemont which, perhaps, makes the nexf speech of 
Horatio more forcible, wherein he declares that he wants 
to hear Bernardo’s version of the story, and not that of 
Harcellus. 

7. Line 42: Thmi art a SCHOLAR; speak to it, Horatio. 
—The supposed pow'cr of Latin over ghosts is a very 
familiar superstition, ai ising doubtless from the Church's 
exoi^jisms being in Latin. Tschischwitz, quoted by Fur- 
ness, saps: “Evil spirits were not exorcised by the sign of 
the cross alone, but cried out to the exerciser the Latin 
hexameter Siyna te signa, temere me tangis et angitt, a 
verse wliich being a palindrome reveals its diabolic ori- 
gin." Comp^e Much Ado, ii. 1. 264: “1 would to God 
some seAofa/- would conjure her." Reed quotes Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Night-Walker, ii. 1: 

Let 's call the butler up, for tie speaAs Latin, 

And tiiiit will iLiiint the devil. 

—Works, Edn, Dyce, vol. v p 14^. 


4. Line 1.3; The U[VAL1» 0 / mg watch ‘-liicalH is used 
here in its primitive sense of “partners,’ w'hich is tlie 
word employed liy (). 1. The word is derivcil from Latin 
riralis, ‘‘one who uses the same stream or brook with 
another," so, “a near neighbour ’’ t'ompare Heyw’ood’s 
Rai)e of Lucrcce : 

Tnliut. Arun.s ashorhitu him 

Aruns A i.'t'jA' with niy brother in his honutirv 

— U .jrks, vol X p. 20T 

Bliakesi>eare uses rirality in a similar sense in Antony 
and Cleopatra, iii. 5 6-ib “ f'lesar, linving mmle use of him 
in the >>Rrs ’gainst Foriipey, presently denied him rhality; 
would not let him partake in the glory of the action." 

6. Line 21: H'/mf, hae Tills thing ajqiew'O again to^ 
night f-- The Ff. andCJ. 1. give this siweeli to Marcellus. the 
Qq Uj Horatio. Surely it should belong to Horatio, B«»r- 
nardo addresses in the previouh line and u elcomes Horatio 
first, then Marcelhis. It is natural Ilomtio should answer 
first, and the line is characteristic of bis sceptical attitude 
at this time with regard to the Ghost, ^rarcellns would 
never use such a vague and contemptuouh exprt'ssion as 
this thing of that which is\ilunys to Jiim a dreaded sight, 
an apparition. It appears to me that mucli of the won- 
derful dramatic force of this ojicniiig scene, noticcil in 
note 1 above, would b% missed if Horatio does not speak 
this line in a tone of polite incredulity, an incredulity 
^hibh is soon to he changed for revemnt horror when 
with his own eyes he beholds the spectre whose existence 
he now doubts. ^ 

fiT Line 88; What we two nights have wen,— Bo K. Qq. 
(including Q. 1) rend What we have tivo nights seen. 
The mading of Ff. hem seems preferable, because it is 
be^vnot to separate the auxiliary verb fi'oni the jiarti- 
cipTe if possible, and Ixicause tlie speaker particularly 
wishes to emphasize tlie fact that the sight has l>een seen 
by them not once but twice before (line 25 aliove). As to 
the construction, it is rather awkward, but the sense is 
quite intelligible. We may either take What to equal 

With what" or ** Concerning what;" or we may take the 


j 8 Line 44: if HARROWS me mth fear and ironder.— 
. This is substantially the reading of Ff. ; F. 1, F. 2 print the 
j word ha rroives Qq. all read horrmes. The Players' Quarto, 
I 1676, cfiolly alters it to startles. Q 1 has a peculiar reading, 
j horrors, which has not, I think, ivcoived the attention It 
; deserves. There is no other instance, tliat I am aware of, 
of the use of hotror as a verl); but it certainly is a most 
forcible e.\pression. especially ii a c remember the original 
meaning of the Latin word horreo, from which horror is 
derived. The substantive is frequently used of “ that 
which causes honor," so that tliere is no reasem why a 
verb coined from that w<trd should not be used in a tran- 
sitive sense. As to harrov^. Shakespeare only uses the 
I verb three times; twice in this play, figuratively in lx>th 
cases, and in a quibbling sense in i'oriolanus, v. 3. 33, 34; 

Lei ihe V'oLces 

PIdh^^Ii Rome, and Aarri ir It.-xly 

In the other passage of tins play wliere it occurs, i. 5 . 

* IG, in the speech of the Ghost, it is used with up; and 
I here I think it is used in a similar sense, and that there 
j is no idea of referring to haro, a cry of distress. John- 
I son thought that the word should be written harry, 

I and should have the same sense as in the well-known 
phrase, “the hart owing of hell;" but if harrm l)e the 
right reading, there can be little doubt, though it occurs 
here without the preiNisitioii, that it is used, as in the pas- 
sage loilow, in a sense derived from its ordinary and agri- 
cultural meaning. It would be a bold measure, in the 
text of a )>lay so familiar ns tliis, to introduce any inno- 
vation; but certainly the reading of Q. 1, if a misprint, is 
a singularly felicitous one; for it exactly describes that 
effect of fear which makes Hie skin “bristle ' as it were, 
that peculiar feeling which, in vulgar iiai'lance, is called 
“goose flesh." 

Nearly all the commentators quote Mfiton’s use of the 
word harrotc, in a similar figurative sense, in Oomiu, 
line 56.5: 

Amaz'd I stood, harreu^d xvith grief and fear. 

9. Line 45: i^iestion U.—Tbis is the reading of Ff. and 
Q. 1; Qq. have Speake to it. 
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10. Lines 62, 63: 

wheiiy in an angry parls , 

He mote the SLEDDED PoLACES on the ice. 

Sledded Vanned from sled or sledge) is so spelt in Ff.; 
All the Qq. print steaded. Pdaoks is Malone’s conjec- 
ture. Q. 1, Q. 2, g. 3, Q. 4 have poUoat; Q. 5, F. 1, F. 2, 
g. 6 Pdlnx ; F. S Polax; and F. 4 Poleaxe^ which Kowe 
Adopted, clianging its form to pole-axe. Di'ce remarks 
that it would seem that Pollax of the old editions was 
intended £«■»* the plural of the word, as wlien the word oc- 
«ur8 in the singular number^as it docs in ii. 2 63, 75— 
it is spelt thore Polaeke (Q. 1), PoUacke (Qq.), Poliak (F. l), 
Polak (F. 2, F. 3, F. 4), but never with x. As to the deri- 
vation of the word, Caldecott quotes Giles Fletclier’s 
Jtusse Commonwealth, 12ino. 1501, fo. 65: The Poloriian, 
whom tile Kusse calleth Lachee, noting the tlrst author 
•or founder of the nation, who was called Laches or Leches, 
whereunto is added Po. which signilleth people, and so 
is made Polaches; that is, the people or piisteritlo of 
Laehts. which the Latines, tifter their manner of writ- 
ing, call Pofa/ios " (Caldecott's edn. of Hamlet, note 3). 
Malone’s emendation Polacks has been very generally 
acc( but there is much to be said on the other side. 
In tlifc fiiat place the word j’arle clearly ix»int6 to a iiem^e* 
fill conference and not to a )>attle. ShakesjieAre uses the 
woixl in the sense of parletf several times; and once in the 
«enae of mere convemtiou, in The Two Gent of Verona, 
I. 2, 5. True, the word is here qualified in the text by the 
«pithet angry; but it is very unlikely that the elder Ham- 
let, who is represented as a man of great dignity and self- 
restraint, should have struck at a number of the enemy 
at a parley, however aiqrr//. As to the use of the word 
smile, vShakespeare seems never to use it in what may be 
called its Scriptural sense He generally uses it of a single 
sharp blow; and we may compare with this passage one 
in Lucrece, line 176: 

His falchion on a fliiU he softly smjtfth. 

Nor, when we look at the u hole passage, does it seem to 
refer so much to tlie brave and passionate attack of one 
mail on a nuiulier of the enemy, as to tiie I'are expres- 
sion of anger on the part of one wlio generally had 
his temper under complete control. Compare also what 
Horatio says in describing Uie countenance of the Ghost 
to Hamlet, i. 2. 2:12: 

A CO mtenance fKore at sonotc fh<tn tn 

The chief difficulty in acceptinKpole-axc lies in Uie word 
sledded, the reading of Ff ; Qq. (including Q. 1) md 
steaded, which might easily lie a misprint for leaded: but 
we should have expected, in this case, his instead of the. 
The final s of his might easily have got attached to 
haded. It is true that Shake8f)eare d^jes not use the word 
leaded anywhere; hut then he does not use sledded; so 
that it is only the choice between two apax-legomena. 
Tile word leaded occurs in Baret’s Alvearie, 157.3 (sub 
Lead): “ a vessel or other thing that is leaded or tinned/' 
What we want to And is, first, some early use of the word 

weighted with lead," and, secondly, some men- 
tion of the fact that iht poleaxe so weighted was a weapon 
used by the Xortheni peoples of Europe. On Hi is point it 
is worth noticing Boswells quotation from Milton’s Brief 
History of Moscovia; “ After that tlie same day he sent a 
great and glorious Duke, one of them that heJd the golden 
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pole-ax, with his retinue, and sundry sorts of meath to 
drink merrily witli th^ ambassador" (Var. Hi. vol. vU. 
p. 177). . 

11. Line 65: JUMP at this dead Aour.— ^11 the Qq. have 
jump, the FT. just, which means precisely the same—'* a 
familiar word, 't as Malone notes, "substituted for the 
more ancient" But jump is decidedly the more signifi- 
cant word of the two. It is use<l again, v. 2. 836 hAow, 
and in Othello, it 3. 392. Hteevei^s quotes CHiapman's 
May-I>ay: " Your appointment was jfump at three." Com- 
pai'e 8cot, Discoverie of Witchcraft: "wherein they meet® 
and agree jumjHf with the papists;" and "so that they 
fall in jndtgmient and opinion, though v^rie erroiii- 
ouslie, ifitli the loresald Pseltm" (Bepiint, Nicholsim, 
l«il6, pp 413, 416). 

12 Line 7r>; Why such IMPRESS shipwnghtsf—Hfmo 
commentators have endeavoured to twist the line In the 
text into an urgnment for supposing that, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, shipwrights os well as seamen were liable to a 
forcible impressment; but Steevens ijoints out that impress 
was merely giving the men “jnest money (from pret Fr,)" 
as an earnest of their Iwing engaged, luid he quotes from 
Chapman’s Homers Gdysscy, bk. ii , jvhere press could 
haidly l>ear the sense of “ a forcible impressineqt;" 

I, from the strdtcht, u ill/rrxx for yon, 

Tschischwitz says that " the word must be imprest (Ital. 
impresto), equivalent to 'handsel ’ ' (Furness, vol. i p. 14). 
This may l>e all perfectly true; but it is an undoubted fact 
that, in the only two other passages in which Khakesiieare 
uses the word impress, he uses it in a sense of forcible or 
involuntary iinpressnicnt ; viz. in Troilus and Cressida, 
il. 1. 106, 107: "Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as 
imder an imjtress; " and Antony and Cleopatra, Ui. 7. 35 - *17: 

Yotir shqis arc not well maun'd,-"- 
Your manners arr inuleters, reapers, people 
Inj'ros^'d b> swjft iw/ress. 

Perhaps the latter passage may Justify us in explaining 
the word impress, not in the sense of forcible impressment 
in the modern sense, by a press-gang, but as simply used 
for enrolment under an emergency such as a sudden w^ar. 

13. Lines 93, 04: 

the same co-MART, 

And carriage of the ARTICLE DESIGN’D. 

Co-mart is the resiling of Qq., and is both a more vivid 
vreird and better for the rhytlini of the line than Uie 
eov’mut of Ff. Cthwart would mean, os Malone says, a 
Joint bargain," and may have been coined by Shakesp^urS, 
who uses mart as a verb > to traffic, In Cymhellne, i. 6. 161: 

to mart 

^ A$ in a Roroi&h stew. 

In the latter part of the sentence we follow in Hie text 
the reading of F. 2, F. 3, F. 4. F. 1 prints ArtkU designe, 
Q. 2, Q 3 article demigne, Q. 4 articles deseiyne, Q, 5, Q. 
6 A rticles designe. The jihrase means, " the ImpoH^yhe 
article drawn up between tlicm." 

14 Llno96: UNIMPROVED rnetOe hotand/ull~-Tha^ord 
unimproved may be taken here in any one of several 
seiiBes, all of which apply well enough to the context, and 
have more or less authority— untutored, un^stionedf 
untried. The Clarendon I'ress edd. consider that the 
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first me&ning seems to accord best with the contexti 
'young/ '^ot/ 'full.’" Q. 1 hsag^iapproved, a very pro^ 
bable reading. 

15. Line 98: SfiABK’n up a tisi qf lawlesa rMuiu.^ 
On duirk compare S. Bowley, When you see me, you 
know me [D4, verso]: "I thiuke if a fat purse come ith’ 
way, thou wouldst not refustf it Thefefore leave the 
Coi^t and tharH with mee.” Q. 1 has a reading here "a 
sight of landless resoliites ” which deserves to l)e noticed. 
The use of stVAf£:<|ifiuitity, was quite a legitimate use of 
the word in the sixteenth century. For instance, V'e find j 
that Andrew Boorde (in his Boke of K nowledge), speaking { 
of .8t Sophia's Church at (''Onstuiitinople, says: “the chn^f^h 

is called Saynte So])h)^ Chnrohc, in th#whyche j)e a w'on- 
der-full «yghi of preistes: they say that there is a thow> 
sande prestos that doth hclung to the church" (Kcpiint, 
1870, p. 172). Sights in this sense, is now accounted a vul- 
garism. It certainly uas not so in Shakespeare's time, 
and Hunter is perhaps right when he prefers tlie reading 
of Q. 1 to that of any older cojiy. 

16. Line 103: iertm COMn*LaATjrE.-Qq.prliitcowip«L 

Neither form of the word appears anywhere else 
in Shakesi)eare. Compulsive occurs iii. 4. 86 below. 

17. Linp 107: nmtage — Furness, New Varionim Ed. 
p. 17, ^piotos Wedgwood's IMctionaiy, sv Buinmage: 
“Two wonls seem confounded. 1. Htmmage, the proper 
stowing of nieix'handise in a sliip, from Dutch rumi, 
Frcncii rtm, the liold of a sliip Hence to rummage, to 
search among the tliingSi stored in a given receptacle. 

2. But ill addition to the foregoing the woixl is sometimes 
used in the sense of racket, disturbance fas here]." Nates 
derives the word from “room," “roomage." 

18. Lines 108-125.— Tliisiiassagc is, unfortunately, found 
only in Qq. 

19. Line 112; mote it U to trouble the mind's eye,— 

Q. 2, Q S, Q. 4 print moth, which Q. 5, Q. 6 modernized 
Into mote. The two spellings were formerly Interchange- 
able. Compare Klorio: “ Festwco, a little stickc, a fease- 
strawe, a tooth-picke, a moth, a little Ijeame." 

20. Lines 113-120.— Compare Julius Cicsar, il. 2, and 
especially lines 18 and 24: 

And If raves have yawn’d' and yielded up their dead ; 

And ghosts did sltriek and squeal alK>iit the streets. 

The description, in botli cases, seems to have been sug- 
gested by passages in S^orth's Plutarch. See note 127 to 
Jtfligs Oeosar. 

21 . Lines 117, 118: 

As, STARS with trains of fire, and dews qf hUjod, 

^ DISASTERS tn the sun. 

It is pretty clear that one line, if not more, preceding 
tills passage has been omitted; for by no manner of 
twisting the words can one make anything but on imper- 
fecAentence of the lines as they stand. The fact is, this 
speech was never spoken on the stage so far as we know. 

It is not In Q. 1, nor in Ff., and it is marked for omission 
tn the Players' Quarto of 1695. Singer proposed, for the 
ulising lino : 

And sf the earth, to portents SU'd the sky. 


1 think that Shakespeare would have avoided the word 
portents, because ol Hie occurrence of portenUms in llne^ 
109 above. Perhaps the missing line might have been 
something like * s 

The sky itself was fill'd with prodigies ; 

or he may have used the word Jirmament-slky. Some 
commentators would substitute for disasters in some vwb 
or other. It is much moi-e probable tliat a line was over* 
looked -by tlie tmnscrilier, and tliat, the passage never 
being spoken, the want was not supplied. Malone, who la 
followed by some otlicr cominentators, thought that the 
corruption lay in the words As stars, tor which he pro- 
posed to substitute Asters or A sfres== stars, and he refera 
to an old collection of jjoems called Diana, by John 
Soutliem, 1580, where this word is used; but there it 
is evidently only taken from the French astre, a star. 

1 Furness quotes from Florin's Dictionary: "Stella: a 
starre, an aster, a planet." Malone is wrong in saying 
Hiat stars occurs in tlie next line ; liecause the woixl In 
Qq. is distinctly starre (the singular); nor do any of the 
otlier Qq. read the plural, so that we may reject the 
affected word astres as unnecessary. As fur tlie oHier 
j emendations, I do not see that the sense of tlie passage is 
' at all improved by changing Disasters in to Disastering, 

; or to “Disasters dinnnd the sun," because, as a fact, 
these fiery stars and dews of blood would not affect tlie 
sun, while Disasters in the sun has a veiy natural sense 
if we take it to mean that tliere were peculiar appearances 
on the sun's face that were held to indicate dimsters. 
In that curious book, Lycosthenes De Prodigiis, there 
I are many illustrations of such phcuoiueiia as fiery stars, 
j rains or dews of blood, and singular appearances in life 
I sun. We have therefore followed most editora in leaving 
j a vacant space between lines 116 and 117, supposing a, 

I line to have dropi^ed out. 

j 22. Line 118: the moist sfar.— Compare Winter’s Tale, 

! i. 2.1: 

Nine changes of tlie watery star hath been. 

i 23. Line 122: As HAitBiNaEus jfreeeding still the fates. 

I —Compare Comedy of Errors, iii. 2. 12; Midsummer Night’s 
! Dream, iii 2. 380; and Macbeth, 1. 4. 45, and see note 5D 
i of tliat play. 

24 . Line 125: Perhaps we should read the 

singular, cHnuzfnre, so Dyce. The word does not occur 
again in Shakespeare, nor can we find any instance of its 
occun’ence elsewhere in Elizabethan literature. Even the 
French word climateure is not given in Cotgrave, and it 
is at present doubtful whether Shakespeare invented the 
word or whether he had met with it in some out-of-the- 
way book of his time. The Clarendon Press edd. suggest 
that “possibly it is used for those who live under the 
same climate." 

25 . Line 127: I*ll cross it, though it blast me. —“The per- 
son," says Blakeway (V ariorum Ed. vol. vii. p. 186), “ who 
crossed the spot on whicli a spectre was seen, became sub^ 
jectod to its malignant influence. Among the reasons given 
in a curious paper, printed in the thii-d volume of Mr, 
Lodge’s Illustrations of British History, p. 48, for sup- 
posing the young Earl of Derby (Ferdlnando, who died 
April, 1594) to have been bewitched, is the foHowing: 'On 



ACT 1. Beene 1. 
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FO'ilar. in hlg chamber at Knoweley, aboute 6 of clocke at 
nighte, there appeared a man talle, as hee thuiighte, who 
tivuse cromd him striuftly, and when hee came to the place 
w'here Infe saw^e him, hee fell sycke.” 

26. Lines ld&~139: 

Or if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

For which, they my, YOU spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it: stay, and speak! 

Bteeveiis quotes Dekker’s Knight's Conjuring: ''If any of 
them had bound the spirit of gtdd by any charmes in 
caves, or in iron fetters under the groumi, UiCy should 
for their own soules quiet (which questioiilcsse else 
would whine up and down) if not for the good id their 
children, release it" 

In line 138 the Qi]. read ymir, 

27. Line 150: The cock, that is the trumpet to the MORN. 
— Ff., instead of mom, read day. Q. 1 has morniny. 

28. Lines 154, 155: 

The EXTRAVAGANT and ERRING spirit hies 

To his conf hu. 

Coii)]‘iu*t' ^'extramgant and wheeling stranger, " Otliello, 

i. 1. 137; and the Oeiieral ( onfession in tlie l‘ra>er-lK>ok : 
“ We have erred and $tra>ed from thy ways like lost 
sheep. " The 8imilarit> of this ]>assage to one in 8t Arii- 
brose's hymn in the Salisbury sei-vice has been pointed 
■out: 

diei jam M)n<it: 

Hoc excitatuii l.ucifcr— 

H6c uinitis Hrroruiii vtinrus 
N’iam nocendi deserit, 

Gnib cdnente. 

Douce thought that Shakesiteare had seen these lines, 
ahd that his use of them here implies that he w'a.s a Latin 
scholar. Bteevens {Hjiiits out that Chapman, in his trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, uses the word erring vf under’ 
ing” in two passages, viz. where Tel emachus calls Vlysses 
“Mycm'rtp father ” (bk. iv, line 435); and Jigairi in bk, ix. 
line 362: “ Erring (irecions '* 

29. Line 163: Eo pairt takes.— On the question of 
malignant /airic# see I'oniedy of Lrrora, note 1(W. Fc;r 
the use of take in this jieculiar sense compare Merry 
Wives, iv. 4. 32: 

And there he blasts the tree, and fakes the cattle 
And see taking, as an adjective in the same sense, in Lear, 

ii. 4. 165, 166: 

Strike her young Iwnes, 

You taking airs, with lameness ! 

And, as a substantive, Lear, ill. 4. 60, 61 : " Bless thee from 
whirlwinds, star-idasting, and taking!" 

The narendon edd. explain takes here as--" infects;” 
hut the sense given in our friot-utde seems to l)e the 
nearest one can get for this very singular use of the verb 
take. In Baret's Alvcarie, 1573, we liave among the nu- 
merous uses of this word the following; “ To l)e blasted: 
to he taken: to haue a member sodenly licnummed, dead, 
and mortifled. Aflari sydere;" and also: "The ague 
taketh. Pebris aliquem oeeupat;" and "A taking or be- 
Humming when one is sodainly depriued of the use of 
his limmes, a totail putrefaction of any member. Sy- 
dtratio." Ualliwell (Archaic and Frovincial Diet.) quotes 


act I. Scene 2. 
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I from l*alsgravo {sub voce) " Taken, as chyldemes lyutmes 
1 be by the fayries, /atle,''^tgrave has under FM : " taken, 

' betwitched "), mid this explanation of the word is further 
I borne out by a passage from Markham: ihOf a horse that 
i i« taken A horse Uiat is bereft of his feeling, inoovlng, 

I or Btyrring, is said to be taken, and in simth so hee is, in 
. that he is arre&ted by set villainous a disease; yet some 
. farriers, not w ell understanding the ground of tlie die|^Be, 

' conster the word taken to be stiiken by some planet or 
evil spirit, which is false ” (Treatise liorses, ck vlH. 

I ed. 1595); take (suU), in the Dorsetshire dialect, means a 
sudden illness, and is also a vulgar name for sciatica. 

These two latter meanings are connected witii the com- 
iiioti meaning of Che verb “ to seize Buddenly;^' but from 
all the {Missages qnot<‘d it is evident that the special 
malignant effect supposed to be produced, whether by 
stars or by iairies, was a numbing effect ujton the limbs. 

30. Line 164: So hatlow'd and so gracious is THE time. 
—All tlie Qq. have that. 

31. Lines 16C, 167: 

Hut, took, the morn, in russet wuwfh' dad, 

Walks o'er the dew of yon high KA.STERN hill. 

For rMiw‘f -not “rosy, ” as Hunter explains it, but 
" grey”-- see Midsummer Night’s Dream, note 173. Every- 
one who has kept watch out of doors all through tlie 
night knows that grey light which is the first precursor 
of nioniiug, nft**r wiiudi comes, if it comes at all, the red 
and golden colour Shukesiicare refers to this charac- 
; tenstic of early dawn in Muchtt,4do, v, 3. 24-26: 

; i^e day, 

, Before the wheels oi \ ha bus, rovind ■ilmut 

I D.ij»plrs t>K‘ dr' As) east with ‘.pots 

and in Borneo and.Lilict, iii. 5. 19: 

1 J1 say yon gitv is not the tiionrtiig s eye. 

Qq. read easiuard; hut Steeveus very’ aptly cites from 
Chapman’s Odyssey, bk. xiii lines 49, f»(); 

Ulysses still 

Am eye dircried to the Paste n lull ; 

and Staunton quotes from .Spenser; 

l*lujL'bvis’ fiery car 

In haste was cliiitbing up the tastfra hill. 

32. Line 17f>: Where we shall find him most CONVE- 
NIENT.— Tills is Uie reading \d Qq ; Ff. and Q. 1. have 
conveniently. Bhakespearc often uses the adjective ad- 
verbially; and here it seems to suit the rhythm lietter not 
to have the weak double ending ^hlch the reading of Ff. 
necessitates. 

ACT I. Scene 2. • • 

33. Line 11: With ONE auspicious and ONE dropping eye, 
—So ff., wliich most editors follow. Qq. have: 

With <rn auspicious and a dropping eye. 

My coadjutor, Mr. Symons, says of the readingof Ff. : " This 
! to my ear is mere burlesque The antlUiesis in this and 
I the next two lines is certainly strained, pnrposelyi ^t I 
' do not think Shakespeare intended CTaudlus to say any- 
j thing quite so ridiculous as the Ff. and their follower! 
! would have us suppose. Compare u very similar passage 
I in Winter's Tale, v. 2. 80-82 (which is a piece of mere 
j sprightly fancifulness, very different in spirit from the 
! cold balancing of the liypocritlcsl King); " She had one 
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eye declin’d for the loss of her husband, another elevated 
that thc^racle was fulfill'd. " fhere is much good sense 
in tills; but is not the antithesis clearly indicated by the 
context; and^oes not the reading of (Jlj. unnecessarily 
weaken the cfiaracterisUc artificiality of the passage? 
Compare below, line 13, “in equal scale,” which also 
points at the more definitive one and oite rather than the 
vague an and a.— F. a. m. 

A. Line 24: all hands of hiic.— This Is the reading of 
Qil ; Ff, print bonUt The two words were sjielt the same, 
or interchanged at pleasure. See note 28 to Richard II. 

86, Line 88: tkete dilated arfich's.- This is the 8i)ell- 
iug of the Ff.; Qq. j^ave delated; Q.J. related. Shake* 
speare ujls the wonl dilate in Othello, i. 3. l&A 

That I would dll my f7ilt;rniinife di/ate, 

in the sense of “narrate at length;” and again in Comply 
of EriMurs, i. 1. 128: *'to dilate at full," There seems to l>e ! 
no reason to retain the spelling of Qy. here, more espe* i 
cially AS delate does md occur elsewhere in Shakesi>eare. I 
That word had a special legal sense = “ to accuse,” “to ' 
denounce," a sense still retained in the judicatories of . 
the Scottish (Tiuifh (see Imperial I)ict. tnib voee). The j 
Clarendon ITess edd. say that, according to Minsheu, • 
delate is only aiidther form of dilate, meaning “ to speak ! 
at large.*' Bacon uses to carr>',” “to convey.” j 

Tlie King, of course, refers here to the letters given to the 
ambassadors. See abo^*, lines 27, 28. * 

36 Line 45: A nd LOSE your voice. — Ff. have foose, which | 
was syuoniTUous with loot. | 

37, Line 50 : Dread my lord. -This is the reading of 1 
the Ff., and it seems more spirited than My dread Lord 
of the Qq. • 

36. Line 56; lea^'e and 1*a«Ik>n. — This is merely a i 
indite way of begging for leave to go; us, later (in iii. 2. j 
828-8:10): “your jHirdon, and my return shall be the end i 
of my business.” 

36. Lines 58-60. — Tliese thwo expressive lines are i 
omitted in Ff. ! 


and Julius Csssar, ii. 1. 32, 38: 

And therefore think him as a serpent's egg. 

Which hatch'd would, as his Jtind, grow mischievous, 

Compare also Two Gentlemen of Verona,* li. 8.f, 3, where 
launce says “ all the kind of the Laiinces have this very 
fault;” so that Hamlet may mean to say he Is something 
more than a mere kinsman to his uncle, yet that the treat- 
ment he receives fi-oiu him is less than tliat which one 
would show to any of one's own species or race. Compare 
also Hamlet’s use of unnatural applied to the 

king in the soliloquy, ii. 2. 609: 

Reiuorsdess. treacherous, lecherous, Jttttd/efs villain ! 

42. Lines 66, 67: 

King How is it that the clouds still hang on yottf 
Ham. Xot so, my lord ; I am too much 1’ THE SUN. 
Qq. read Not so much (an evident misprint), and, in the 
latter part of the line, in the sonne, which some have 
wished to interpret as a quibble on sun and son. A great 
deal of commentary has been written on this line. There 
is no doubt that there is an allusion to the proverb which 
Johnson mentions: “Out of heaven’s biessiug into the 
warm sun.” Compare I.ear, ii. 2. 167-169: 

Good king, th.it must approve the common saw.— • 

Thou out of heaven's benediction com'st 
To tht sunl 

Dyce pf)ints out that this proverbial expression is found 
in various authors from Heywood down to Swift In Fur- 
ness will be found quoted a very apt passage from the 
Preface toGrindal’s Profitable Doctrine, 1555: “they were 
brought from the p>od to the bad, and from Goddea bless- 
yng (as the provcrlK; is) into a warme sonne" (vol. 1. p, 
34). To be in the Sun would seem therefore to l>e a col- 
loquial expression for “ to be in misery.” Hunter tries 
to make out tliat it distinctly meant “to have no hoigei;’' 
but his long remarks on this passage are more iugeidous 
than convincing. Dr. Brinsley Nicholson points out, in 
Notes and Queries, 25th May, 1867, tliat Hamlet may use 
the words T the sun as equivalent to “ in the sunshine of 
your favour,” uttering them as au ironical compliment to 
tlie king. 


40. Lines 64: But note, my coi’SiN Hamlet, aM my 
son.— On the general use of the word comin tor almost 
any blood-relatlouship, se^ Twelfth Night, note 18. 

41. Line 65: A little more than kin, and less than KIND. 
— (bmpare W. Rowley, Search for Sloney, 16u2 (Percy 
8oc. e<l. p. 6): “ I woi^d he were not so neci-e to us in 
kindred, then sure he would In? ncerer iu kindimse,'’ 
Sons would take kind here - the German kind, i.e. child, 
pronouncing it as if it were written kiun'd, and a play 
upon tlie words were Intended. Mr. Wilson Bamdt adopts 
thJs^readfng;! but it is not effective. No doubt tRere is 
a d«mble meaning here in kind, as Shakespeare is ratlier 
iond of the word in the sense of race Compare Richard 
II. iv. 1. 141: 

^ * Shall kin with kin and kind with kifid confound; 

1 Mr. C. Ribton-Turner. in the preface to his arrangement of the 
tragedy for Mr. Barrett, ingeniously defends this reading; but, I be- 
lieve, he is mistaken in connecting kind in the sense of son (of which 
lie says kfd is but the vulgar form) with A. Sax. <yn, which means 
ratlier a race or tribe. 


43. IJiie 68: Good Hamlet, cast thy NIGHTED eoUnir of, 
— SoQq ; Ff. read nightly; but compare Lear, iv. 6. 10-14; 

It was grc.it ignorance, Glostcr's eyes being out, 

To let him live: where he .arrives he moves 
All hearts ag.ilnst us : Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his misery, to dispatch 
Hi.s m/i^hted life, 

44. Line 77: good mofh«r.-Q. 2, Q. 8 have the absurd 
misprint eoold mother, which led the person or persons 
responsible for the emendations in the so-called Ftaiyen* 
Quartos to print the line: 

T IS not alone /Am mo/ vi/ij^ ciokt could smother. 

What the eloke was to smother does not appear. It is a 
grand instance of an aposiopesis. How Betterton could 
have ever spoken su(;h rubbish passes one’s comprdien- 
ston. 

46. Line 79: Nor WINDY SUSPIRATION of forc'd breath, 
—Caldecott quotes a somewhat parallel expression from 
the Spanish Tragedy, act iv. : 

By force of vi/idy stg-hs thy spirtt breathes. 

—Hawkins, vol ti p. 93 , 
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46. Line 82: Together with all /omu, MOODS, SHOWS of 
grief.— So Ff. sulwtantially. F, 1, F. 2 shewee; F. 8, F. 4 
ghews. Q. 1 has no parallel here. Q. 2, Q. 3 read ehapeg, 
and Q 4,<Q. 5 lhapeg. For m-oode Q, 1005 substituted 
rnodeg (an alteration which is generally attributed to 
Capell); but both Qq. and Ff. substantially agree here, 
though Q 2, Q 8, Q. 4printnioode«, and uotmoode. Dyce 
prints modeg, observing that moocies and moods are but 
*‘au old spelling of modes; nothing can be plainer than 
that Hamlet, throughout this speech, is dwelling entirely 
on tlie outward and visible signs of madness." Hut are ! 
not moods the outward moral signs of grief, the atfectatiou j 
of sighs and tears and downcast looks to whicH^Uamlet ! 
alludes above in lines 78-8(J’ As for shom^ it is surely i 
preferable to shapes, which jai's on one's ear rather here; 
though the w'ord shape is constantly used in the sense of 
“a costume,” “a disguise” (See Love's Labour’s Lost, 
note 112). 

47. Line 85: But I have that within ivhUh ^as.«eth 
show.- Qq. read passes; but the reason for the reading 
of F. 1 IS obvious; it was in order to avoid the cacophony i 
of the tlnal s In passes and show llie repetition of the 
word here (see line 82 al)ove) is, I think, emphatic. 

48. Line 92: OBSKQT'IOI'S Compare Titus An- 

dronicus, v, 3. 152; 

To shed t«ars upon tins trunk ; 

and Sonnet xxxi. .V7: 

Huw' many a )u.ly aud olsei/uit>us tear 

Hath dear religion'] low sturn from nunc eye. 

As interest of the dead 

The only other passage in Shake.speaic where obsequious 
is useil in this sense i.s III. Henry VI. ii. 5. 118. Obsetfui- 
ously is used in a similar sense in lliclmrd HI. i. 2. 3. 

40 . Lines na<112: 

j4?Mi with no less nobility of lure 

Than that irhich dearest father hears his son^ 

Do I imjHiri toward you 

Schmidt explains this plintse: ‘‘with no less nobility of 
love than tliis: I bestf>w upon you the love of the fondest 
father. Toward is i)artly governed by lore ” Theobald 
proposed to read inth't, ie. “with the declaration of 
you as next heir to the throne,” d;c. 

50. Line 113: In going hack to 8CH<»oL in WiTTKSRERO. 
—Tlie University of Wittenberg was not founded till LXe, 

BO tliat its mention in Hamlet is a startling anachronism. 
But in an age wliich was careless of such things, Sliake- 
speare was douldless justified in bringing into his play 
a name so weU known as Luilier and Faustus had then 
made Wittenberg. Besides, having once niaile Hamlet 
and all the Hanes of his time Christians, no anachronisms 
could have had any terror for him. 

TIiIb is one of the passages which liears uiion the diffl* 
cult question of Hamlet's age. For university, 

compare As You Like It, note 4. Tschischwitz says that at 
the German universities men of mature age often attended 
lectures, and instances Humboldt (See Furness, vol. i. p. 
390). But was it the custom, in Shakespeare's time, for 
adults to frequent the universities? 

51. Line 129: 0, that this too too SOLID flesh would mdt, 
—All the Qq. for solid read sallied, which led some 


anonymous critic to suggest tuUied as the reading. But 
though Uiere is no refegpiice here <aB tliere is. perhaps, 
later, In tlie He 's fat and scant of breath ”) tolhe stoat* 
ness of Burbagef yet the reading of Ff. Is right one. 

52. Line 130: Thaw, and RKSOLVB tf«e^ inko a dew.-^ 
Caldecott cites Baret’s Alvearie: ** To thaw or reiofte that 
wliich is frozen, hgeW toinpare lily's Euphues, p. 38 
(quoted by Nares): “1 could be content to resolve myself 
inU^ tears, to rid thee of trouble.” See Tiinon, Iv. 3. tl2, 

443: <t 

The sea’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears. 

53. Lines 131, 132: 

Or <Agf the Kdtrlasting had noflte’d a 
His canon gainst SKLF'8LAUOUTKB ! 0 Oodl Ood! 

Qq and Ff print cannon, which was a customary spelling 
for ihith words. Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4, Q. 5 read seale slaughter, 
an evident misprint Ff. have 0 God, 0 God! W'hicli many 
(•(Urol'S lulopt To me it seems less emphatic, less direct 
a cry of the soul than as the Qq. give it Possibly the 
reason for the reading of Ff. was b) emphasize the fact 
that the act**!' iniist pause 8«nnc little time after self- 
slaughter and nut continue with the next words as if part 
of the line; and for tliat reason it wotilil l>e [ircferahle to 
limit the words f> Gi>d> God! or 0 God! 0 God! as^ broken 
line by tlieinsclvcs. 

64. Line 14(»: IIvfkkton to a sstyr —Hyperion (always 
11^1 by ShHk('8])eiire as a name of the RUii) is iiivaiiably 
accented on the antepenultimate. The error is a (aimmoii 
one in English p«»etry. Even Cl ray (Pnjgress of Poetry) 
w’ntes of > “ 

in's Murch tin I (flittering ^haftv of w.ir 

Tennysun gives the eerrect acr^entuation in Lucretius, 
and the Aldlne editor of Gray cites other examples from 
Drummond of Kawthomden and Akcnside. 8ee Henry > . 
note 214 

56. Lint 141: heteem.-iive Midsummer Night's Dream, 
note 2*2. The Ff. hiTc read heteene. 

56. Line 14(1. Frailty, thy name is woman!— Compm 
Ford, 'T is Pity She 's a Wlioro, iv. 3: 

My re.ison tells me now, that os common 
To err in frailty us to be a woman." 

67. Line 150: disemirse of reaann —Compare Troilas and 
Cressida, ii. 2 116, and aec note 120 of that play. Com* 
pare also below', iv. 4. 36. The expression ‘‘discounie of 
imson ” is used by Tlorlo in his translation of Montaigne's 
19th Essay, and of the Ajiologie of Kaiinond AeboncL 

58. Line 155: Had left the FI.V8HIMO in hsr Qhtulb 
EYES.— .Schmidt, who is followed by some editors, explains 
flushijm as referring to the redness of the eyes oaosed Iqr 
much weejdng; but the Clarendon Press edd. remarJQthat 
the verb to flush is still used transitively, and Hierefore 
I suppose that tlicy w'ould interpret it ** filling the eyee 
with water." We constantly use the expression nowa- 
days “to flush a drain;*' that Is to say, to pour a qaa«tlty 
of water down It Compare aliove Glue 80): “ the fruitful 
n'eer in the eye.” Galled eyes are eysa sore with wee- 
ing, as in Richard III iv. 4. 63: ** galled eyesot weeping 
souls.” Ff. for in read qf, whieit would seem to oonflna 
the meaning given toyfushing by the Clarendon e^d. 
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50. lines 160, Al: 

I am glad to ue you VfcU: 

S 9 ratio,—or I do forgot 

It is evident that Hamlet is so overcome with emotion 
after his 8 oliloqii 9 s»tbat he does not at first recognise the 
voice of his one intimate friend. This is a most effective 
and dramatic touch. With the instinct of (Hjurtesy, which 
is never wanting in him, he safs mechafflcally, “lam 
glad ^ see you well." Then turning round and recog- 
nizing him, with a note of Joy in his voice he greets him 
«hy his name, ^arkga-so the subtle gradations of treat- 
ment which Hamlet shows towards Ma]^*cllas and Ber- 
nardo. The former is a friend, hut not an intimate friend 
of his heart like Horatio; so he gi’eets him cordially (8e*o 
line 167): “ lam verj* gfhd to see you;" dhd then turning 
to liernardo, who is ai.Om])anitive stranger, witli a courte- 
ous bow, ‘Good even, sir:" which duty of politeness dis- 
chai'ged, he turns again to llorutiu, in the next line, with 
the same warm and heai'ty manner. Trivial as the be- 
ginning of this scene may seem to the reader, the actor 
has here the greatest opiKirtuiiity of marking the charac- 
teristics of Hamlet's natuiv. So much docs he hunger 
for sympathy, that the sight of tlie friend in whom he 
feels that he can conhde makes him, for a moment at 
least, forget his great sorrow. But it is only for a moment; 
for he will not suffer even Horatio to speak lightly, as it 
were, of what is tt) him such a lionid profanation of all 
love and duty as his mother's marriage. 

60. Line 104: Ami what make uou from Wittenbergy 
/Jorufio.^— See ii. 1 below: “what make you at Blsi- 
nore'/’’ The expression h of ciuistaiit recurrence in the 
Elizabethan writers, ('ompare the German “ Wasmae/ieii 
Hie?" 


61. Line 167: Good even, 8/r.— Hainiier changed this 
b) Gotni morning, and Johiibon, defending the text, sup- 
posed tliat it was now literally come to evening. Bnt 
afternoon w'as not recognized by the BljzHl>etlmii8, and 
Good even l)ecame due inunediately after the stroke of 
noon, llie pmnt is left withmu any doubt by lloineo 
and Juliet, ii. 4. llG-119, and the following passage in 
Samuel Kowley's chronicle play, When You See Me, You 
Know Me [sig. (t 41: 

Ttr. w'Jtl ui«>rron' lo yoiir Oracc. 

Pri, God inori onr Tutors at N,oone, 'tis Giniezvn, is it not? 

We saw not your Grace to day. 


62. Line 170: 1 would not HAVE ymir enemy say so.— So 
Ff. Qq. read hear, whic^ rather clashes witli ear in the 
next line. ^ 

03. ftlnes 180; 181: 

the funeral leak'd mau 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 


The ci^tom of funeral festivities was once very preva.ent. 
The practice, says Douce, was certainly bon-owed from 
the eoena feralis of the Honmns. Caldecott quotes a very 
ap{>osfte passage from “ Tlie hoke of raayd Einlyii that 
had Vihibbaudes & all koekoldes: she wold make theyr 
bertles whether they wold or no, and gj uo them to were a 
praty hoode full of belles ' " (4t«, Hignat. B. n. without date. 
**lmpryuted by John Skot in sayut Pulkers paryssbe") : 

When the second^ husband was dede. 

The thytde husbandc dyde she weddc 
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In full goodly araye— 

But as the devyll wolde, 

Or the pyes were colde. 

—Caldecott’s Hamlet, NotlA P* s$. 

64. line 182: my deakest fo'e.-^Dear & coifttantiy 
used in old writers for anything intensely telt, whether 
of Joy or sorrow. See note 78 to Bichard II. and com- 
pare I. Henry IV. iif. 2. 128: 

Which art my near'st and dearest enemy. 

65. Line 183: Or e\'EB 1 had seen that day.~~8o Qq. 
Ft. have Jffre I had ever. This slight variation is worth 

j noticing, because we should certainly have expected that 
I the Folio^f It is supposed to he taken from the theatre 
j copy— would have retained the much more rhythmical 
I reading of the Quarto and not have substituted such an 
I awkward and cacofihonous sentence as Ere 1 had ever, a 
sentence which it would lx; very difficult fur an actor to 
speak effectively. Very likely this was one of the gra- 
tuitouB corrections of the printer. 

66. Line 190: Saw tr//o There can be little doubt that 
this is the right punctuation ; who being used here, as fre- 

i qucntly in Shakespeare, fur the accusative. Ff. read 
! Sawt Who I Qq., including Q. 1: Saw, who} The Players’ 
i Quartos print as in our text. !t seems an absurd piece of 
; pedaiitiy to alter who t(» whom, as Jiihnson did. Tlie ool- 
j luquial form of the question, however opposed to strict 
: grammatical mles, is much more natural; and any pause 
j iKJtw'een the two wonls is essentially undrainatic, con- 
I sidering how excited Hamlet is by Horatio's statement, 

! 67 Line 193: an attest ear. -Compare Pericles, iii. 11 

I (of Pi'ologuc): ‘’Be attent." The word is nowhere else 
; used by Shakespeare. Some of the Qq. and Ff. have 
I attentive. 

I 68. Line 198: In the dead VAST and middle of the night 
I —Vast is the reading of Q. 1, Q. 5, Q. G; Q. 2, Q 3, Q. 4, F. 1 
have wast, and F. 2. F 3, F. 4 waste. Compare Tempest, 

‘ i. 2. 327: “at vast of night," where vast is used for void 
. or vacancy, as in Winter's Tale, i. 1. 33: “shook hands, as 

* over a vast" Malone vciy absurdly reads waist— m ab- 
I surdity none the less absurd because it occui'S in a prepos- 
. terous line of Mai'ston's Malcontent, ii. 5: 

I T IS now dboiit tlic iiiiiiiodest of 

The reading of F 2 is eijually objectionable, because it 
’ sounds like a pun on waste and waist, a verbal pluasautiy 
' quite out of keeping with the rest of Horatio's speech. 

I 69. Line 200: A nmid at point.— Ff. have Arm*d at alt 
j points. Compare Macbeth, iv. 3. 135, and see note 223 of 

* that play. 

i 70. Line 204: distill'd— Ft read (with varying spelling) 
j bestilVd Distill'd is of course used in the sense of 
j “melted." Singer quotes from Sylvester's Du BartaS 
: (4th ed. p. 764): 

I Melt thee, dif/iit’ thee, turne to was or snow: 

! and Dyce compares Addison's rendering of a passage of 
I Claudian (De Sexto Cons. Hon v. 345): 

I liqiiefnctaque Ciilgure lusiu-S 

Conduit, et subitis fluxere vapotibus unses— 
j by the very much condensed line: 

Swords by the lightnint^’s subUe force disHlVd. 
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71. Line 214: Did you not speak to it;— This line is gen- 
erally s]H)ken upon the stage 

Diii noty^u s/eaJb to itt 

witli tl^ emphasis on you^ as if the question were ad- 
dressed especially to Horatio, and not to all tliree. Bteevens 
has a long note tt) prove that the emphasis should be t»n 
tpt'ak and not on you. The im]>ortnnt question, as he 
says, was whether the Ghost was spoken to, and not 
whether Horatio in particular spoke tf» it. Wteeveiw athis 
that ••S|>ectre8 were supiwsed to maintain an oinlurate 
silence till interrogated by the (icople to wliom tiiey ap- 
peared ' (Var. Ed. vol. vii, p. 211); or, in plainer language, 
ghosts never sjioke unless they were spoken t«t He alw) 
says that the vulgar notion that a ghost could (mly be 
s]K>kcn t<» by a scholar, Le. one wdio knew Latin (see aliove, 
note 7), was one tliat w'ould have disgiticcd the Prince 
of Denmark. But in answer to tliis it may be said that 
Hamlet would have exfieeted Horatio to s])eak to the ap- 
parititni, not liecause he was a scholar, but because he 
was nis own ]»articular friend, an<1 would know how 
anxiourt he must be to learn the meaning of this appeal*- 
ance cf his father’s spirit The dithculty as to the cm- 
ph may be got over by distributing the. emphasis 
lad ween you and Sjtcak so us Ui make it clear that the 
<iuestion is addressed pmtTv. ularly to H«»ratio, but w ithout 
any apparent dis(.*uurteay to the others; and also show ing 
that Hamlet's anxiety was nut contlned to the cpiestion 
whether Horatio individually had siJoken to the Ghost, 
but w hether it had been s|K>ken to at all 

72 Line 216: It lifUd up its h^aii The earlier t)q. and 
Ff. all have it (the older form of the jK^ssessive) except 
i} 1, which has A/s >'o editors have had the courage to 
preserve the archaic form exi’cpt the (’umbridge editors 
in their CTareiulon Press ed. (and in the later editions of 
the Globe), Grant AVhite. Keigbtley, and Purneus Bee 
CTaik's note on Julius t’lesar, i. 2. 124, qmded by l''iirnes8. 
In which a veiy interesting historj of the iMissessivu fonn 
iU is given. 

Him was originally used for the iMissessive of lioth mas- 
culine and neuter, as it often is hy ,Shake8j»eare. Itn, for 
a long time, was not recognized as an admissible word; 
when it occurs in .BhakfS]K:are it is generally printed in 
F. 1 it Tlie Baxon iiei-sonal pronoun was hr maseuline, 
heo feminine, and hit neuter. The aspirate was after- 
wards dropped in the neuter, though Graik says it is still 
often heard in the Hrottish dialect. The genitive of heo 
was hire, hence her; would be the natural f(»rm of the 
genitive for lK>th masculine and neiiUT. \^'hen .Shake- 
S]>eaTe wrote, it* was beginning to displace the form hie 
as the possessive of if. 

73 Line 224; ImUed, nuked.- Qq. (except Q. 1) omit 
the second indeed, as they do the repetition of rety like 
in line 237. The repetitions were pmbably made by the 
actor, and adffpted (w isely, 1 think) in the Folio. Ham- 
let is here reflecting on what has been told him, and tlic 
repetition of the word marks the preoccupation of his 
mind. 

74. Line 22J»: [.A-bruptlyl Tlien saw you nof his face,--’ 
TTiis line is generally printed as a question; hut Q. 2, Q. 3 
have a full stop at the end of the line, which seems more 
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1 in accordance with the sense. HamlA is questioning 
them very closely, cross-examining tliem in fact, as to the^ 
details of the appearance of the Ghost, In ^le identity 
ami gciiulneqess of which he does not yet entirely believe. 

! He is particularly anxious to find out Whetlier they had 
' certain means of i*ccognizing the apparition as tiiat of his 
' father. If he w as armej} from head to foot, and with his 
> vizor down, they could not have seen his face, and there- 
! fore could not have laieii sure whose spectre it t;as or 
; appeared to be. If Hamlet stieaks this line, as indicated 
I in our text, abruptly, Horatio’s ads^'cr seems more ap- 
' pro]>riate than if he liad spoken it ns a tentative question; 

! and thei’e is an effective conti-ast between the lawyerllke 
manner in winch Hamlet strives to detect them in a con- 
tradictqm, and file tender feeling witli which' he puts tiie 
next question— 

Whai. look'd he frowninglyt 
j 75. Lines 240-242: 

' Ham. Jlis heard teas ffriz 2 lstl,—^nof 

Hor, It icas, as / have seen it in his ttfs, 

[ A sable silver'd. 


‘ This passage has given rise to some ingenious fancies on 
, the part of eommeutators; Moberly holding that yruried 
is the same as yris/tt “ foul and disordered," a meauing 
which neither tjnT^lod nor yt isly lufii in any passage in 
I Shakespeare, (t'oinpnre Mids. Night’s Dream, \. 1. 140. 
, where the rmlogue refers to the Lion as “'ITiis grisly 
I Ifcast;” and Lucrece, line Ii2i5 "earner of grisly care."] 
. <m this col) jectur'dl meaning lie frumls the explanation 
' that Hamlet, in asking the miestion, wishes to find out 
, whether his father sh.'wed signs of a violent death, like 
Ghister in 11. Heur> \l. lii. 2. ir:«. iim:kd is only used 
■ onee in Sliakesiware, in Antony and (Teopatra, Ih. 13. 17, 
I where Antony sax'!. 

j To rhr lH*y C.TSitr send Uwsi'riJtxied head 


i 

I 

i 

I 

I 
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Tt is manifest that the meaning there is •' growing grey " 
There i** a passage in the Vrolugue to act hi. of I'erlcles, 
lines 47, 4«: 

\\\i; urn zted north 

Disjforgcs sikIi tt'inptst forth, 

in which grizzled is simply identical in meaning with 
grisly in its ordinary sense of “grim," “terrible;’' grizzled 
IS the reading of Q. i; but F. 8, F. 4 bavc yristy. The 
meaning of grizzled here th^ii is simply “getting grey;" 
and llandet seems to jiiit this question with tile same 
motive already alluded to above in note 74 Horatio'a 
answer is scrupulously j»articnlar, and it is with regard to 
the exact cobmr iiiqdicd by thi^woitl sable that the pas- 
sage is interesting Docs sahk mean “black" hegi'/^It 
is difficult to think of tiie elder Hamlet>, a tyjiical Dane, 
as a man wltii black hair; but tlie history of the word 
sahl^^soenu to give one no choice of meaning but that of 
a dark c dour. It was derived from the animal sdtic un- 
doubtedly, and adopted into heraldry as the equivalent 
of black. BbakesT>care uses the adjective saMe In Lucrece, 
line 117, as an epftliet of night, and in the sanus^^m, 
line 1074, in a figurative sense: 

My stid/e ground of siu I will not paint ; 


here the writer is evidently thinking of the heraldic sense 
of the word. In the Bonnets, xil. 3, 4, sable Is used ip a 
very similar passage to the one In our text; 
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When 1 behold the violet past pfime, 
n And sabte curls all nivit% o'er with white. 

With the exception of the Prologue to act v. of Periclea, 
line 10, the epithet sable is not used in any place by Shake- > 
speare, except In tliis play, ii. 2. 474, below; and in Love's | 
Labour's Lost, i. 1. 238, sable-coloured is applied to melan- 
choly. It seems, then, we musf take sabik here to mean at 
lea^ “ dark-coloured," if not “ black." It Is possible that 
the word, being oripinully derived from tlie aiiirna], whose 
fur is frequently t^ijlit brown -though tlie darker shades 
are more valuable- mble may have been used, like black, 
in a lax sense as -any shade of darkness. That sable was 
used in somewhat a vague way seems to be proved b> iiic 
followinwassnge in Chapman. Odysse?, bk. ix. lines 215- 
217: 

At entry of t!ie haven, a ri/Tvr ford 
Is from a rof.k.iiiiprcssiii); fountain pour'd. 

All set with stihle poplars 

It is difllcult to see how poplars could ever be called sable 
in the sense <if black. 

76. Line 243: 1 WARKANT it U’jVI.— T his is the reading of 
i}. 1 The other Qq print warnt, uhioh, as the riareii- 
don Press edd. note, is still the provincial pronunciation 
of the word Ff. have 7 minant you. Compare All s 
Well that Ends ell, note 133 

77. Line 248: Let it be tknaule t)i your silem'e still — 
The Ff read treble, a ni’.spnnt which Caldecott, Knight, 
and other ingenious persons defend as the ortluHlov text. 

78. Line Your LOVE^!, as wine to you —Yi, road 
lore Q. 1 has your loves, your lores, wiiich Staunton 
thinks expresses well Ilamlot's “iiortuibation," and 

feverish impatience to be alone." ft i» very important 
to notice here that Hamlet eonvets them all without dis- 
tinction in their ceremonloub expression of their duty. 

not duty," he says practically, "‘but your hhes;'' 
and certainly Uie plural is preferable here, espwinlly as 
it has been used just above, in line 251. The rejietition of 
the Quarto might have been meant to enforce this correc- 
tion; but, as a matter of fact, it i.s more effective on the 
stage w’heu the two wonis your lores are not repeated, 
the emphasis on lores answering all the purpose required. 
Just as Hamlet makes no distinction between bis intimate 
friend, Horatio, and Manvllus. who is also a friend but 
not un intimate one, and Bernardo, who is a comparative 
stranger; so afterwaiiis, in .scene 5 of this act, w lien he 
swears them InHIi to secrecy, lie makes no distinction 
between Horatio and ivfiircellus. 

* ACT 1. SCKNK 3. 

79. Lino 3: And coNVOy is assistant, do not sUep,— 

3, Q. 4 read: 

And fivwcy, tn nssustant do n\it sleep; 

The Players' Quartos read: 

• And tonvey in .issiNtant, do not sleep; 

but they inaiked the first sentence as omitted In repre- 
sentation, evidently because they could not make much 
sense of it. Our text is that of Ff., which seems to make 
fair sense; the meaning being “ the means of conveyance 
are ready." Compare All ’s WeU, iv. 3 103: “entertained ; 
my conwy!' “ I'alceb Into service guides," Ac. ' 


80. Lines 7, 8: 

A violet in the youth of pRDcr nature, 
Yofiy/ABD, not permanent • ^ 

Primy is a peculiar word, and is only used in this passage; 
at least no instance of its occurrence elsewhere has yet 
been discovered. We may compare, perhaps, the peeuliar 
use of prime, the adjective, in Othello, ili. 8. 403: 

Were they prime as goats, as hot as irionkeys; 

though, of course, Laertes does not use it here in so gross 
a sense, but more in the sense of the substantives in the 
Sonnet, lii. 9. 10: 

% *' and she m thee 

CdUs back the lovely April of her prime. 

The first Players' Quarto, 1670, altered the passage to 
“youth, a prime of nature," which the Quarto of 1605 
improved by reading “youth and prime of nature." 
Shakesiiearc uses the expression “prime of youth" in 
111. Henry VT. ii. 1. 23. and again in Kichard III. i. 2. 246: 
“ the golden juime of this sw'eet prince " But, as the 
form primy i.s found in all the old copies, both Qq. and 
Ff., we cannot alter it. It is very possible that the form 
2irhny was coined by Shakespeare to represent the ad- 
jective jwime pronounced as a dissyllable. F. 1, F. 2, by 
a strange misprint', bave//«?pa)d tor forward. 

81. Line 1): The i lufume and suppliancb of a minute.^ 
So Qq.; Ff. omit per/t/i/ie and, perhaps because the word 
2ierfinne might have seemed out of ]>lace; but it refem, 
as Johnson iK)inted out, to tlie phrase sweet, not lasting 
in the line alwve. 'fhe same critic expressed himself dis- 
satisfied with sn2^2*^iauce, suggesting some such word as 
snjhance, referring to the piDcess of fumigation. But, 
surely, though sup2>liance only occurs in this iiassage, it 
is a very expressive word. It means “ that which fills up 
a minute of our leisure time." Chapman uses it, Iliad, 
iHKik viii. line 321 - assistatice; Pallas is speaking of 
Hercules looking up for help to heaven: 

Which ever, at conmidiul of Jove, was liy my sifpp/iance 

Tills word must not be confounded with supp1iance=Bup* 
plieatiun, which is only found in comparatively modem 
writers. 

82. Line 12: in THEWS and 5wfA'.— This word thews, 
which is nearly always used in the plural, has rather a 
singular hisbiry. Shakespeare uses it in all the three pas- 
sages in which it occurs, viz here, II. Henry IV. ili. 2, 277, 
and Julius Caesar, i 3. SI, in its physical sense of “ muscles 
ami sinew s;" but in most of our old writers thews (gener- 
ally spelt thewes) is used of “manners, qualities, dis- 
iwsitions." In Narcs, sub voee, will lie found quoted five 
passages from Spenser, Ben Jouson, Tbomas Heywood, 
and the Mirror for Magistrates, in all of wiiich it is used 
in the sense of mental qualities, as it is by Chaucer in the 
Canterbury Tales, line 1)416. In Ancren Riwle (almnt 
1230), the word is spelt theawes, and is used in the sense 
of virtues: in Layamon's Bnit, about 1200 (verse 6301), 
the singular, spelt theawe, occurs in the sense of “sinew 
or strength," but that is, ns Sir Frederick Madden notes, 
“the only instance in the i>oem of tlie w'ord being applied 
to bodily qualities." Some etymologists would derive 
thews, in its physical sense, from the A. Sax. thedh or 
thed, the tliigh, and thews - manners from the A. Sox. 
thedw=^ “ Labit, custom, behaviour;" but, as Skeat pointe 
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out, the pliyaical sense of the word is really the older one, 
the hase being thaw, from Teutonic thu, derived from the 
root /u-“to ly} strong, to swell;” and he adds that the 
word is quite distinct from thigh though the root is the 
same. 

83. Line 15: caufei.-^Tliis word is only used elsewhere 
by Shakespeare in A Lover’s Complaint, 302, 303: 

In him a plentitiule of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels, all strange foniis receives. 

Cautclom (meaning crafty) occurs in Coriolaiius, iv. 1. 33, 
and Julius Ccesar, ii 1 129. Cotgrave lias CaMtelle: A 
wile, cautell, sleight; a craftie reach, or fetcliAguilefvl 
deuise or iudeuor; also, craft, subtiltie, tnimperic, deceit, 
eouseiiage." 

84 . Line 16; The virtue of his WILL, - -So Qq. Ft print 
feare, evidently caught, by mistake, from the end of the 
line. Qq. omit line 18 altogether, perhaps accidentally. 

85 . Line 21: The SAFEiy and tfie health of the whdU 
state —This line has caused a good deal of discussion. 
Q. 2, Q. 3 read sajty; Q. 5 reads sa/etie; Q. 4, Q. 6 read as 
in the text; and Ff. sanctity, which Haniiier changed to 
savtty adopting the conjecture of 'liieobald The is 
otnbted before health in all the old copies, so that the 
line reads in Qq. as dcflcH iit in one syllable. Collier 
got over the dilllculty by dogmatically asserting, without 
producing any proof, that safety was frequently pro- 
nounced as a trisyllable; but, unfortunately, the .word 
ocem'S in Shakespeare in simie hundred passages, in no 
one of which is it anything but a dissyllable The read- 
ing of Q 2.Q 3, goes most decidedly against Collier’s 
statement Sanctity, the reading of Ff., w^ould not make 
by any means bad sense if we could take it to mean re- 
ligious preservation of;” but the word seems always tt) be 
used by Shakespeare os - 'Qioliiiess ” or **tho quality of a 
saint.” Sanity is only used once by Shakespeare; in this 
very play, below, ii 2. 214, where it means “a sound state 
of mind " We have therefore prefeiTcd, after all, the 
veiy simple emendation lirat made by \Var])nrton of in- 
serting the befor ^ health It is veiy likely tliat liefore a 
word commencing with he, the might Jiave dropjied out; 
but, on the other hand, it is only fair to say that the the 
might have been purposely omitted by the jMiet, in order 
to avoid the close recurrence of th in four w'orrls, “ the 
health of the; ' but this difficulty is easily got over by the 
speaker; while, if safety be pronounced as a dissyllable, 
it is very difficult to get over the rliyiliniical deficiency 
of the line. It is scarcely necessary Up jKiint out that any 
public reader or speaker who jironoiinced safety as a 
trisyllabic, sa-fe-ty, would find a considerable tax on his 
time in defending his pronunciation against adverse 
critics. 

86. Line 26: particular act and place. Qq ; Ff. have 
peculiar sect and force, which might have given rise to 
some interesting explanations and interpretations, had 
the words come to us only in this form. 

87 . Line 30; If with too ciiKDEST ear you LIST his songs. 
— Tt is almost incredible, but in the Quarto of 1695 this 
line is printed thus: 

If wirli too creHutous ear you hear his Songs. 

As it is not one of those marked for omission on the stage, 
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ACT I. Scene 8, 

« 

it is clear that the alteration most have been made in 
the theatre after the Eei^ration; but to whoinithe credit 
is due of substituting such a wretchedly oomiuonplace, 
ill-sounding line for that in the original ve do not know. 

88. Lines 39, 40; 

The capiker galls f/t»INFANTS OF THB SFRINQI, 

Too oft before their BUTTONS he disclos'd. 

Cbmpwe Love's Labour 's Lost, i. 1. 100, 101; ** 

an envious snea[ frost 
Tliat bites tlie first-bnrn tfi/huts cf the sprifig; 

and compare Mids. Might's Dream, note 130. Button is 
a literal Englishiug of the French bouton, bud, and is used 
by Shakespeare dtily here. It <3cAira, howcw^r, in The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, iii. 1. 4-7: 

O queene Emilia, 

Fresher than M.iy, sweeter 

Th.in hir goKl buftiwraa the bowes, or all 

Th* enainelld knacks o' th' meade or garden. 

—Ed. Littledalc (.N. Shnk. Soc.), r- 43* 
Cotgrave has “ Bouton ‘ ni. A hutttm; also, a bud of a 
Vine, &c” Instead of their, Ff. have the. 

89 . Lines 49^51: 

Whilst, UKT. a puff'd and reeklflss libertine. 

Himself TMT. PRiMiioSE PATH of dalliance treads, 

And RECKS not his own rede. 

, Whilst like a is the reading of F^; i^i. have Whiles a; and 
I below Qq and Ff alike read reakes i>ry eaks, which l*ope 
! first altered into recks, llede is reed in Qq , rmde in Ff. 
i The primrose path may be cofniiarod with the primrose 
! UHiy of Macbeth, ii .3 21. Jl<^de i.s not used anywhere else 
I by Shakespeare The ^’inrondid) Press edd. coinjiare 
• Chaucer, Cantci'bury lales, 121(1 
j 1 lier was unon other remedy ne reed. 

I Tlie same edi* ors quote Burns, Epistle to A Young Fi iand 
I [last two lines]: 

i Anti may yc better rech the » ede 

Than ever did th’ Adviser 

I —Ivl. Macmillan, vol i p 149 

90 Lines 59-72.— Tt is possible that these sententious 
prt*cepte, given Ity Polonius to his son, were suggested by 
' the advice of Eiiphues bt Pliilautus. Mr. Rushton, in his 
Shakespeare’s Euphuism (pi* 45, 4(>), has indicated the 
points of resemblance, but tliey are not veiy close. Shake- 
sjieare was no doubt thinking more of Lord Burleigh thau 
of Eiiphnes. In fact Polonius was a satire, not ujsin tlie 
empty-headed old courtier, but*\ii)on one who, picking 
up most of his wisdom from books, was under th^e^- 
•ion that be w as a very Machiavel tii politic cunning 
In Q. 1 these ])i’ecepts of Polonius, or as much of them 
as ai# given, are printed with two Inverted commas (“) 
before each line, that is to say, lines 01-67, and^tines 
70-72, and line 78. In Q. 2 these lines have no such 
, mark l>efore them ; but, In the speech of lAertes, lines 
‘ 36 and 38-39 are so distinguished. Dyoe, in ‘‘TUtmarks, 

’ d;c.," maintained tiiat thei*e was nothing romnniable 
; in this; but, wiUi due deference to him, one may be 
j allowed to think that there is. Dyce points out that in 
! Qq., except Q.l (which does not contain it), the speech 
I of the Queen (iv. 6. 17-20) "is printed with inverted 
! commas;" but this is not quite aoeuratef as that speech 
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ot four lines, containing two rhymed couplets, is thus 
printed:^ * 

' To niy sicke soule, as siniies true nature Is, See. 

There is only tvie inverted comma before each line, which 
may have been intended to show tliat it was omitted in re- 
presentation : it is BO marked in all the Players' Quartos. 
Dyce says that in various eaAy plays *the Qnomic por- 
timw'' are thus distinguished, and he produces instances; 
but It must be confessed that tlie marking of these pas- 
sages, as far as and Q. 2 of Hamlet are concerned, is 
erratic and almost inexplicable. In this scene there are 
three other lines so marked in ({. 1, linos which are pecu- 
liar to tliat edition; they occur in the lost speech of 
Corambia in tliis scAie, which is as f(Alows: 

O/g/ta, receiue none of his leiicrs, 

** For loutTS lines arc snares to intrup the heart; 

*' Refuse his tokens, both of them arc keyes 

To vnlocke Chostitie vnto Desire; 

Come in 0/eiia, such men often prone. 

" Create in their wordes, but littk in their lone. 

In line 69 see is the reading of Yt ; (^q. have look; in 
line 02 we have adhered to the reading of Qq. “ Those 
friends,” instead of “TAc frieiuls”V»f Ff. 

91. Line 63: Grapple them IK) thy soul with HOOI‘S of 
Steel— ^0 Q. 1 and Ff.; Qq. rcatl unto instead of to. Pope 
substituted hooks for Aoo;)«, as more suitable to tlie word 
grapple, with which it ib connected. But the narendoii 
Press edd. very well sa^ *'this makes the figure suggested 
by grapple the veiy reverse of wliat Shakespeare intended; 
iov (jrappUug with hooks is the act of an enemy and not of 
a friend.” Compara Macbeth, iii. 1. 106: 

<*raffUs you to the heart and love of us. 

92. Lines 64, 65: 

But do not PULL THY PALM with entertainment 
Of each neW’hatch’d, unjtedfd comrade. 

Johnson explains this phrase, “ i)o not make thy palm 
callous by shaking every man by the hand; " but of course 
it is used figuratively for “Do not make friends with 
everybody." Compare v. 1. 77, 78: “the hand of little em- 
ployment hath the daintier sense;" Truilus and Cressida, 
ii. 3 201: “stole bis palm;” and Cymbeline, i. 6. 106, 107: 

join with hauds 
Made Hard witli hourly falsehood. 

93 Lines 73, 74: 

And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are most select and generous, chief in that. 

The readings of the did copies differ very much in line 74. 
^-Q. 1 has: 

* Are of a most select and general! chiefe in that ; 

<|.2hafi: 

Arc of a most select onA irenervus chief in that ; 

F.l: 

Are of a most select and generous cHgjf in that. 

The leading and punctuation adopted in our text Is that 
fliven first by Bowe, and followed by most editors. Col- 
lic^'MS. has: 

Are of a most select vid generous cheite In that 

Staunton printed shettf instead of chief, Justifying this, at 
first sight, eccentric emendation by quoting two passages 
from Ben Jonson, in which sheaf is used figuratively s 
♦‘class” or “ clique." The late Dr. Ingleby approved of 
Stauntoa’i oonjeotiire« and warmly defended it on the 


ground that it was another instance of Euphuism in 
Polonius'g speech. “Gentlemen of the first shet^ waa 
an expression, according to Dr. Ingleby, tqken from a sheaf 
of arrows, used by Euphuists and borrowed from archery; 
the sheqf being twenty-four arrows. Grant White got out 
of the diiflculty by simply omitting chief altogetlier and 
reading : 

Are most select and generous in that. 

This emendation the Cambridge edd. approved of by 
anticipation; they give it in their Preface, vol. viii. pp, 
viii, ix, as “what Shakespeare probably wrote,” taking 
the wo^'ds of and chief in the MS. as alternative readings 
of in and best in the line above. According to this con- 
jecture the transcriber must have inserted a before most 
on his own account 

The fact that both Qq. and Ff. agree with Q. 1 in retain- 
ing the words^o/ a makes one hesitate to adopt the very 
simple emendation of Bowe. Tschischwite tliought that 
the w'ords in that were a ];>ortion of a lost line; but it is quite 
]K>8sible that Shakespeare wrote the line witli two extra 
syllables, and omitted to draw his pen through the words 
of a. In support of Staiinten's conjecture it may be added 
that a sheaf (of arrows) was sometimes written chefs 
according to Hulliwells Archaic and Provincial Dictionany, 
though no instance is given of it. 

94. Line 83: The time invites you: go, your sersaiits 
TEND — Qq read invests. Coinpai'e iv 3. 46, 47, below: 

The bark is ready, and the wmd at help. 

The associate!, fend. 

95 Line 106 : you hate ta'en these tenders for true pay. 

— Moberly (quoted by Furness, New Variorum Ed, p. 71) 
says: “ In the Dutch war of 1674, Pepys tells us that many 
English seamen fought on the enemy's side, and were 
heard during an action to cry, ‘ Dollars now, no tickets,' 
the latter being the only i>ay they had received in their 
own service. This seems to explain the opposition in- 
tended here between tenders and true pay."' 

96. Line 107; TENDER ymrself more dearly; i.e. regard, 
as in Borneo and Juliet, iii. 1. 74, 75; 

And so, good Capukt,— which name I tender 
As dear/^Y as my own,— be satisfied. 

j 97. Line 109: Bunnim it thus.—Yi. read Roaming, 

! Qq. have (and are) Wrong. The emendation in the text— 
an excellent and unquestionable one— is Collier's, first 
adopted by Dycc; 

98. Line 114; With almost all the holy vows of heaven, 
— Ff. read vnth all the vowes of Ueauen, probably a cor- 
rection made in tlie course of the play's representation by 
Shakespeare himself. 

99. Line 115: Ay, springes to catch woodcocks,— The 
Clarendon l^ress edd. quote Gosson, Apoingie of the 
Schoole of Abase (ed. Arber, p. 72); “When Comedie 
comes vpon the Stage, Cupide sets vpp a flptrings fair 
Woodeockes, which are entangled ere they descrie the line, 
and caught before they mistrust the snare.” Compare 
Twelfth Night, ii. 5. 92: “ Now Is Uie woodcock near the 
jtn.” 

100. Line 117: Lends the tongus vows: these hlaus^ 
daughter.— Two syllables would seem to have dropped 
out from this line. Coleridge proposed “ Oe to, 
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blazes, danghter/' or these blazes, daughter, mark 
either of which might do excellently well— but then, how 
do we know' it is Shakespeare? So many oUier things 
would do Excellently well too. 

101. Line laO: From thu time.— Bo Qq.; K. have ** For 
this time Daughter." 

102. Line 127: Do not believe his vows; for they are I 

BliOKKKS.— Cotgrave has Maguignoimer., To play the j 
Broker . . . also, to play the bawd." j 

103. Line 128: that dye.— Bo (with varying spellings, die j 
and dye) the Qq,; Ff. read the eye, using the w^vl, say j 
the Clarendon Press edd , “ in the same sense in which it ! 
occurs in the Tempest, ii. 1. 55: ‘With an eye of green in ‘ 
it,' where it signifies a dash of colour.' 

104. Line 130: Breathing like sanctified and jyious RONDS. 

—So Qq. Ff. unanimously. In what may be called an un- 
happy paroxysm of critical ingenuity, Theobald pounced 
upon this passage, asking indignantly “what idea we can 
form of a breath ing b<ind being sa notified or pious f " With 
one wave of his w'and he has transformed the innocent 
and fw^tj^ropriate bonds into the coarse and pleonastic 
baiiHh In this he has been followed by the very wariest 
of editors; even those miracles of purism, the Cambridge 
edd., printed baivds without a munnur. Dyce, Singer, 
Grant White, and Dr. Furness are amongst those who 
have adopted Theobald's conjecture, and all those, exr^ept 
Dr Fiiniess, will mit even hear of bonds. Malone had 
the good sense to perceive that the old copies were right; 
and though, carried aw'ay by the general conseii.'Uis in its 
favour, wo had absolutely printed hawds^ a little con- 
sideration made us pause. Shakespeare's text, especially 
in a play for w’hich there are tw'o such good authorities , 
as there are for this in the shape of (j. 2 and F. 1, ought 
not to be altereti unless the sense or rhythm absoluUdy ; 
demands it Theobald’s que.stion is infinitely more ridi 
culous, when one comes to analyse it, than the old reading ' 
could possibly be. Shakespeare is very fond of the w'(;rd 
bond, and he uses it constantly as -those sacred ties of ; 
affection which exist between two engaged lovers, or bus- i 
band and wife, or brother and sister. What can be more 
pro])erly called sanctified and pious than the bond which ' 
is hallowed by a sacramentY Among the many passages ! 
which could be quoted, we may take Troilus and Orcssida, | 
V. 2. 1.54-15«: i 

Crewid is mine, tied with the fionds of heaven ; 

Instance. 0 instance 1 .strong ns heaven itself ; i 

The bonds of heaven are slipp'd, dissolv'd, and loos'd. j 

As for breathing, it has here, as often in Shakespeare, the | 
sense of “siicaking,” e.g. Merchant of Venice, iii. 4. 27: | 

breath’d a secret vow;" King John, iv. 3. 66, 67: \ 

And hreathing to his breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow. 

Again, the very reasons brought forward to support 
Tlieobald’s emendation, that Polonius has Just compared ! 
Ilamlet'B vows to brokers, and called them “mere im- 
ploratora of unholy suits," surely militate against any 
alteration in the text; for why should Polonius be so 
careful to use to bis daughter polite periphrases, or 
synonyms for the word bawd, and then lu the very next | 
line employ the very word itself? Hamlet (iii. 1. 111-118) i 
214 


ACT I. Scene 4s. 

* 

uses tills word to Ophelia: “for tlie power of beauty will 
sooner transform huncstf from what it is to a bitked,** 
but, after his assumed madness, his language towards her 
is nut over-delicate; while Polonius seonia always cai'eful 
to avoid any coarse expression to her. Even wlmn lie is 
big with ills wonderful jest about tender (see above, lines 
107-101)) he avoidi putting liis meaning into anything like 
rude language; and throughout tlie scene of which ^is 
]>assage forms part, he sempuloualy avoids any coarse 
phrase. Lastly, Die word lookers rn.filit surely suggest 
the word bonds. It is quite true that bawds might have 
been written bauds, and might easily have been mistaken 
for bands, the tw'o w'ords bands and bonds being more or 
less inti'rehangeabll.; but there is no*heed to sui^iose that 
there w'as a gratuitous misprint where all the old copies 
are unanimous, and where the reading, as printed, makes 
excellent sense. 

105. Line 133: so blANDEU any MOMENT’S leisure.— 
Slander is here evidently used for misuse Note con- 
versely the use of misuse for revile or slander, as in 
Taming of the Shrew, il. 1. 150, 160: 

wall twenty snrli vile terms, 

As she h.id studied tn tmiuse me so. 

As You Like It, iv. 1. 205, 206: “ You have simply misus'd 
our sex in your love-prate." Q. 2, Q 3, and ST. read 
moment— thv most obvious of misprints, corrected in the 
later Qq , and piously prese n'ed I y a few later editors. 

ACT 1. ScKNF 4. 

f 

106. Line 1: The air bites shrewdly; it is very cold.— Bo 
Qq.; F. 1 rends is it very cold * 'Thus reading was accepted 
by Mr. Tn'iiig in his representation of Hamlet, and raised 
some discussion at tb'.^ time, not generally in favoiu' of 
the innovation. 

}07. Line 2: it is a nipping and an eaof.k a/r.— Qq. 
omit a. Eager i.s the Frcneh uigre, here meaning sharp; 
it is used ogam in i. 5. 60, where it means sour. (See note 
1.54 below.) Cotgrave has: “Aigre: Eagre, sharps, tart, 
biting, sirwer." 

108. Lines 8, 0: 

The king doth WAKE to-night, and taJees his rouse, 
Keeps WASSAIL, and the swaggering UP-SPRING reels. 
Wake means to hold a late l evel, to drink late; wassail 
is a drinking-bout. Both words (ns substantives) occur 
in Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 2. 318; “at wakes and was- 
sails." JJp-spring, gays Elze (ed. of Chapman’s Alphon- 
Biis, p. 144, where the word occurs), was “the ‘lliipfqfif,V 
the last and consequently the wildest dance at tlie old 
German merry-makings." The English word is a literal 
renderit g of the German. Schmidt, in his Shakespeare 
Lexicon, characterizes the “Hdpfauf” as “an apocry- 
phal dance," and thinks that this German name “may 
as well be translated from upspring" as the reveiae. 
Dr. Elze rejilics conclusively in his edition of Edbijet^ 
p 133, showing that the English word (which Is not known 
to occur in any but the two passages cited) is more than 
half a century younger than the German name. Caldecott 
thinks the term is connected with upsy-freeze, so familiar 
to us in Elizabethan comedies. Bee his edition, pp. 28-80 
of the notes, where several interesting extracts from con- 
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temporary accounts of Banish drinking customs will he 
found. • • 

109. Line 11; The EETTLlE-hRUH trumpet thus bray 
out. —Douce (Illustrations of Sh. ii. 205) quotes Cleave* 
laud's Fuscara, or the Bee Errant): 

Tuning his draughts with dtowsie hunv 

As Danes carowse by kettlt’drums. 

The kMtle-drum, says Elze (Hamlet^ p. 134), seems origi- 
nally to have been ^Sq Danish instrument, and to have 
been introduced into England either by Queen Anne, or 
by the King of Denmark, who came twice to London on 
a visit to K. James I." 

110. Line ti: Qq ; Ff, have Jffid, ^ 

111. Lines 17>38 are omitted in Ff. 

112. Line 19: 7%eyCLKPRu#i)UUNKARDS.— C^epeisfound 
in Q. 6; the earlier Qq. print dip. The word is from 
Anglo-Saxon “cleopiaii," to call. The spelling of the 
earlier Qq. probatily represents the common iiroiuiiicia- 
tion of the word. Comiiare Forhy, Vocabulary of East 
Anglia, 1830: “ v. to call. Tlie word is used by our 
Iwys at play, who depe (or, as they commonly pronounce 
it, clip) sides, or opposite parties, ut ball, tfec.” There is 
most likely p side-glance here at the drinking habits of 
the English. The Danes, however, did enjoy the reputa- 
tion of lieing famous tipj^ers. Compare Othello, ii. 3. 
78-88, and see note 105 to that play. The Clai-eiidon I’reas 
odd. quote a juisaage from Beaumont and Fletcher (The 
Captain, ill. 2), in which the EingUsh and the Danes are cited 
as apparently the most notorious drunkards of their time: 

/.ffd. Are tlie Ltiglisliiiiett 

Such stubborn drinkers? 

Pisfi. Sot A leak at sea 

Ccin suck more liquor: you shall have thetr children 
Christen'd in mull'd sack, and at hve years old 
Able to knock .1 L).ine down. 

113. Line 32: DemjHatnre'slmt'yjOrfortune'sRTAK^ 
Theobald, unnecessarily, suggested that dar was a mis- 
print for sear. Bitson takes the word star to be used in 
the sense in which we apply the word to hoi*seB: **the 
white star or mark so common on the forehead of a dark 
coloured horse, is usually pi-odiiced by making a scar ou 
the place." Compare CymbeBne, v. 5. 3C4: 

Upon his neck a mole, a sanguine star. 

114. Lines 36-38: 

^the PRAM OF EALK 

Doth all the noble substance of a poubt 

« 21u) his mn scandal. 

This is tlie reading of Q. 2, Q. 3; Q. 4, Q. 5 substitute ease 
for eale. The Cambridge edd. chronicle forty conjectural 
ememk^tloiis of this passage, which they theinselv^, in 
common with many editors, regard as hopelessly corrupt 
Furness, in his New Varionim Ed., fills more than six 
pages with conjectures and comments. If the lines are, 
as seefh^YnoBt probable, corrupt, it can at least be said 
that nothing convincing or final has yet been proposed in 
the way of emendation. When every new commentator 
on Shakespeare has a now reading of this passage to offer, 
and no commentator has succeeded in impressing his own 
view on any, or many, of his fellows, It would be prepos- 
terous to make any variation in the text, such as it is, of 


the earlier Qq., which, in the unlucky absence of a Folio 
text, remains our only approach to original authority. 
Something, however, may be done to explain|hl8 puzzling 
reading. In the Qq. of ii. 2. 627-629, where the print; 

The Spirit that 1 haue scene 
May be the Diuell, and the Diuel hath power 
T' assume a pleasing shape— 

we read 

The spirit that 1 haue scene 
May be a etcaie, and the denie hath power, &c. 

If devU may be misprinted deale, may not evil be mis- 
printed ealef Ibe error in lioth cases probably came from 
a slipshod And hasty pronunciation, perhaps a colloquial- 
ism. The remainder of the passage admits of at least two 
explanations. One is, that doth is used, transitively, as 
a verb, not as an auxiliary; thus doth it qf a doubt would 
mean “affects it with a doubt " Dr. Geoige Mac Donald, 
who takes this view^, compares Measure for Measure, L 3. 
40-43: 

I have on Angelo impos'd the office ; 

Who may, in the ambush of my iitiine, strike home, 

And yet rny nature never in the fight 
To do lu blander. 

That is, says Dr. MacDonald, to affect it (my nature) 
with slander, to bring it into slander. “Angelo may 
punish in my name, but, not being present, 1 shall not be 
accused of cruelty, which would l)e to slander iny own 
nature ’’ (Hamlet, 1885, p. 45). The passage quoted, how- 
ever, is no very certain support. The Cambridge edd. 
obelize it, and Hanmer’s emendation (U instead of in) is 
generally adopted. Straclmy, Shakespeare's Hamlet, 1848, 
apparently understands the passage in Hamlet in the 
same sense; in note to p. 44, on which he has quoted 
Hie lines as they stand in the Qq. (only replacing eale by 
ill), he says; “ This it appears is the genuine text: the edi- 
tors all adopt Steevens's conjectural emendation ‘often 
dout,’ i e. often do out, quench. But the old text seems 
to me better: the ndble substance is not quenched or 
destroyed, but soiled,* • o'er-leavened,' ‘corrupted,’ and 
BO its proper excellence brought into doubt," The other 
explanation is brought forward by Professor Hiram Cor- 
son, of Cornell University, in his Jottings on the Text of 
Hamlet (Ithaca: privately printed, 1874), pp. 13, 14: “All 
the difficulty of the passage is removed, I think, by under- 
standing ‘noble,’ not as an ailjective, as all commeutatoni 
have understood it, qualifying ‘substance,’ but as a noun 
opiiosed to ‘eale,’ and tlie object of ‘substance,’ a verb of 
Mhich ‘doth’ is its auxiliar}^ Tims: 'the dram of eale 
doth all the noble, substance of [t.c. 'with,' a sense com- 
mon in the English of the time,] ‘a doubt' [which works] 
‘to his own scandal.' ‘ Substance' is used in the sense of 
' imbue with a certain essence; ' ‘ his’ is a neuter genitive, 
standing for ‘noble,' and = ‘ its.' The dram of III transuh- 
stmtMtes the noble, essences it to its own scandal. In 
regard to the use of 'of and ‘to/ see Abbott's Shake- 
spearian Grammar, rev. and enl. ed. §§ 171 and 186. 

“The use of ‘substance,’ in the sense of ‘ essence,* was, 
of course, sufficiently common, and had been for more 
than two centuries, to Justify the interpretation given. 
In Macbeth, i. 5. 50, we have ‘sightless substances'^' in- 
visible essences, ’ ‘ sightless ' being used objectively. ‘ Being 
of one substance with the Father.' Book of Common Prayer. 
Chaucer, in The Prologe of the Nonne Prestes^TaU (L 14809 
915 
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of Tyrwhitt's edition, 1. 16289 of Wright's) uses the word 
to express tlie etssentwl character or nature of a man. 
Tlic Host olpects to the Monk’s Tale, as being too dull for 
the oa;a8ion; and, that the fault may not be thought to 
lie with himself, says, 

' And wel I wot the sitbstnuce is in me, 

If eny thing schal wel reported be ’ 

That is, I am BO nvhstaiuxd, so constituted, so tempered, 
such is my east of spirit, that I can appreciate and enjoy, 
as well as the next man, a good stoiy well told." This is 
decidedly ingenious, but it is a pity that Mr. Corson is 
unable to show us any example of the verb if substance. 
That, he says, rather raslily, ‘‘matters not. The free 
functional application of words which characterized tlie 
Elizabethan English, allowed, as every English scholar 
knows, of the use of any noun, adjective, or neater verb, 
as an active verb.” 

116 Line 42: Be thy INTENTS loicked or eharitable.— 
8o Qq.; Ff. read events, wliich some fancifully defend as 
= issues. 

116. Lines 44, 45: 

m call thee llamlet. 

King, father, royal I^aue- 0, ausiver me! 

This is, practically, the pnnctuatiuii of Qq. and Ff. An 
anonymous writer in the fit. James’s Chronicle, Oct. 16, 
1761 (quoted in Pye's Comments on tlie Commentators, 
1807, p 312), suggested that the pause should come after 
the ytord father. There is much plausibility in this con- 
jecture. 

117. Line 48: cerements.— F. 1 has cerments; the later 
Ff. eeannenU. Compare Merchant of Venice, it 7. 51: 

To rib her reredoth in the dbbcure grave ; 

and the note 178 to Uiat play 

118. Line 49: Wherein we saw thee quietly IN-CRN'D.— 
The beautiful word in-um'd comes to us from tlie Ff.; all 
tlie Qq. reading merely interned. 

119. Line 52: That thou, dead corse, again, IN COMPLETE 
STEEL —Compare S. Rowley, When You See Mee, You 
Enow Mee, L 3 iiack : 

Set forwards there, regard the Hinperors state, 

First in our Court weelc banquet merrily. 

Then mount on steedes, and girt ut complete steele 
Weeld tiigge at Barriers, Tilt and Tournament. 

120. Line 61; It WAVES you to a more removed ground. 
—So all the Qq ; Ff . read wafts (as in line 78), which is not 
a misjirint, hut another form of the same word. Compare 
Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. Ill: “who wafts us yonder?” 

121. Line 63: then I mhL follow it.— Ft. have wiU I. 

122. Line 70: summit of the cliff.— This obvious correc- 
tion of the somnet of Qq., smnet of Ff., is due to Rowe. 
The Qq. spell cliff, eleefe. 

123 Line 71: That BEETLES.— So Ff.; Qq. have heUUi 
and befles, 

124. Line 72: assume.— Ff. have assumes. 

126. Line 73; Which might DEPRIVE TOUR SOVSREIGNTT 
OF REASON, —litis means, deprive your reason of its sover- 
eignty or supreme control. Warbnrton well compares 
the Efkon Basllike : “ at once to betray the toeere^fy qf 

m 


reason in my souL” ^or the peculiar conajpotion com- 
pare Lucrece, 1186: 

vT is honour to tfepHve dishonour'd life. 

Compare, too, Marston, Antonio and Mellida, part L 
m. 1: 

Whut sun, what^onifort dial she can dfprrvet 

126. Lines 75-78 are omitted in Ff., possibly, as Xlelitts 
suggests, itecause Shakespeare had afterwards elaSorated 
the siilistaiice of them in Lea/, iv, ,6 11-24. 

127. Line 80: Hold off your HANDS.— So. Qq.; Ff. print 
hand. 

128 Line B2:^nery. - This is spelling^! Q. 6. Q. 2, 
Q. 3 hL/e arture; Q. 4 artyre; Q 5, F. 4 attire; F. 1, F. 2, 
F 3 Art ire. Dr. (ieorge MacDonald suggests that the 
right word is arture, and that it W'os coined by Shake- 
speare from *'artus, a joint— arrercr, to hold b'Jgether, 
adjective a ret us. tight. A rt ure , then , stands for j tincture. 
This iHTfectly fits. In teiTor the w'eakest parts aw the 
joints, fur their artures are not hardy" (Hamlet, p. 49). 
Artery, however, is spelt artyre in Drayton's Elegies, 
cd. 1631, p. 298. 

129. Line 83: As hardy as the KEMEAN lion's nerve.— 
The same incorrect accentuation of Ne^nean occurs in 
Ixive's Laltour 's I/ist, iv. 1. 90: 

Tims dost thou hear the Mcmenu hon roar. 

130 Line 89: Have after —Compare Richard III. ifi. 2. 
92: “ Come, come, have ivith you." The Clarendon Press 
edd. quote from Foxe’s Book\>f Martyrs, Latimer's saying 
to Ridley on the way to the stake: “ Have after, as fast 
OB I can follow.” 

ACT I, Scene 5. 

131. Line 1* Where wilt thou lead mef— So Ff.; Qq. 
have Whether; and the Q. of 167C, Whither, which some 
editors adopt. 

132. Line 11 : confin'd to FAST in fires. — Compare 
(Saucer, The Persones Tale (ed. Tyrwhitt, p, 291): “And 
moreover the misese of helle shall be ta defaute of mete 
and drink." Steeveus quotes Nash, Pierce Penniless his 
Supplication to the Devil:, “l^lietlior it be a place of 
horror, stench and darkness, where men see meat, but 
can get none, or ore ever thirsty,” &c. 

133. Line 16: knotted.— Bo al^the Qq.; Ff. have knotty. 

134. Line 10: on end.— (2q. and Ff., except Q, hAve 
an end, a more archaic form of tlie same particle. Pope 
adopted the customary modem form from the spurious Q. 

19B. Lines 19, 20; , 

And each particular hair to sUtnd on end, 

Like quills upon the FRETFUL PORPENTIME 
Porpentine is the reading of Qq. and Ff. , as It Is Ij^vartably 
in Shakespeare. Both forms of the word were use. 
Compare the closely parallel passage in Tlie Merry Devil 
of Edmonton, Induction, 2-4 : 

O, what a trembling horror fitriket my hart! 

My fftiflhed hnire stands vpright on my head, 

As doe the bristles oi tk pseeupine. 

Hilton uses the same figure in Samaon Agoniatea, 1188: ; 
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Thpueh all thy hairs 

* Were l>rifitles rang'd like wose that ndgc the back 
or chaft wild tioars, ur ruffl'd porcu^ints 

Qq. read femti/uU instead of of the Ff., and 

have been followed by one or two editors. The word, 
however applicable, seems to me more commonplace 
tlian tlie F. reading. * • 

• 136 Lines 21, 22: 

Hut ihi^ KTEKNAL BLAZON mivit UOt be 
To eaftt 0/ fie»h and blood. 

Eternal blazon seems to be used in the sense of a revela- 
tion or description of eteniity. Some understand it in 
the Bipse of “ infernal, " as in Julii#) Caisar, i. 2. 160 ‘'Phe 
etarml devil;" and Othello, iv. 2. 130: “aoihe eiertml vil- 
lain " With this sense Kolfe amusingly compares the 
Yankee slang “ 'turnal." Blazon is used as here in Much 
Ado, ii. 1. 307. ^8ce note 128 to that play. 

137. Line 22: List, list.— So Qq.; Ff. have list Hamlet. 

138. Line 24.— Ff. , as usual, substitute Heaven lor Qod. 

139. Line 29: Haste me to Fnow't.— This is Rowe’s | 
emendation Qq. print llaet me, F. 1 Ilast, hast me; F. 2, I 
F. 3, F. 4 Haute, haste me. Ff have knmv if. 

rj ' 

146. Lines 29-31: 

that I, with wings as swift 
As meditatjpn or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

Compare Wily Beguiled, lYologue: “I’ll make him fly 
swifter than meditatihn; ’’ and Dekker, The Honest Whore, 
part L i. 10: 

1 was, on meditation's spotless itnnas, 

Tpon my journey thither. 

—Works, cd. Dyce, vol. viii. p. 79. 

141. Line 33; That roots iiself in exm on Lethe wharf, j 
—All the Q(i have routes, Ff rots, which is, to say the ; 
least, as good a word. There does not seem much to | 
choose between them. Each has a beauty and aptness of | 
its own. Steevena quotes from Beaumont and Fletcher, | 
Tlie Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 3, a confirmation of the ! 
Ff. reading: “This duU root pluck'd from Lethe flood” , 
<WorkB, ed. Dyce, vol. vl. p. *'), and Caldecott compares 
■with the. Qq. reading Antony and Cleopatra, i. 4. 47; “To , 
rot itself with motion.® 

142. Line 35: ’T is given out that, sleeping in MY orchard. 

— Ff. read It 's and mine. 

f 

148. Line 41: Mt uncle!— Tt. as usual, print mine. 

* 144. Line 48: With witchcraft of his WIT, WITH traitor- 
ms gifts.— Wit is Pope’s emendation of the wits of Qq. 

Ff. , a misprint evidently derived from the plural gifts just 
following. F. 1, F. 2, F. 3 have hath instead ox with; F. 4 1 
reeds and. 

146. Line 45: to ;*w.-So Qq., F. 8, F, 4; F. 1 printo to to 
|Mr; F. 2 to this. 

146. Line 47: what a falling-off.— Qq. omit a. 

147. Line 60: decline. See note 79 to Comedy ot Errors. 

14B. Line 66: 80 lust, though to a radiant ANOEL 
tined.-Jt. and Q. Iread Imt; tlie other Qq. have but, 
<)q.ttispiiniangto. 


149. line 66: sate.-Bo F. 1, F. 2; F. 8, F. 4 have seat, and 
Qq. sort. 

150. Line 60: Jfy custom always isfthe sifter9toon.—Bo 
Ff. and Q. 1; the other Qq. have of, which is a quite cor- 
rect expression, and as likely to come from Shakespeare 
as in. 

161. Line 61: my SECURE hour.— Secure is here used 
j in tlie sense of the Latin securus, unguarded, careless. 

Staunton quotes More's Life of Edward V.: “When this 
lord w'as most afraid, he was most secure; and when he 
was secure, danger was over his head." Sicure is accen- 
I tuafed on its first syllable in Othello, iv. 1. 72. 

162. Lines 61-04: 

Ujnrn my secure hour (hy uncle stole, 

H'/fh juice of cursed hebenon in a vial, 

A mtin the porches of mine ears did pour 
The Uperous distilment. 

Hebenon is the reading of Ff.; all the Qq print hebona. 
No such word as hebenon or hebona has ever been met 
with elsewhere, but the word “hebon" (from which hebe- 
non might have been corrupted) is found in Marlowe’s 
Jew of MalU, iii 4: 

As fatal be it to her as the draught 
Of which great Alexander drunk, and died; 

And '• itli her let it work like Borgia's wine, 

Whereof his sire, the Pope, was poisoned. 

In few, the blood of Hydr.i, Luma's bane : 

The juice of Hebon, and Cocytus' breatii, 

And all the poisons of tlie St>gian pool 
Break from the fiery kingdom. 

— Work.s, ed. CunningJiam. pp 104. 105; ed. Dyce. p. s44> 

“ Heben” is found in Spenser, i. 3 (Introduction), and il. 
7. 62, and “ebene" in Holland’s Pliny, xxv. 4, in both 
cases meaning ebony, while (as Douce notes) the chapter 
on the w'ood ebony in Hie English ed. hy Batman of 
Bartholomreus de Froprictatibus Ribus, is entitled “De 
Ebeno.” We have no reason, however, to suppose that 
ebony was ever regarded as poisonous. Grey understood 
hebenon to be used by metathesis for henebon, or hen- 
bane, of which Pliny says; “An oile is made of the seed 
thereof,' which if it be but dropped into the eares, is 
ynough to trouble the braine” (Holland's translation, od 
toe eii.). Elze suggests that Shakespeare may have de- 
rived the device of poisoniug through the ears from 
Marlowe's Edward II. v. 4: 

T is nut tlie first time 1 have killed a man 
I learn 'd in Naples how to poison flowers: 

To strangle witli a lawn tlirust down the throat; 

To pierce the wind-pipe with a needle's point; 

Or, ivhilst one is asleep, to take a quill. 

And blow a tittle poison in kis ears; 

Or open his mouth, and pour quicksilver down. 

—Works, ed. Dyce. p. eiy. 

It may be noted that in the old German play on the sub- 
ject of Hamlet, of which an account is given in the Intro- 
duction, the word ebeno occurs in sc. v. vL, as the name 
of the poison by which the murder had been effected. 1 
quote from Fumess's translation: “ behold, my brother 
came, thirsty for tlie crown, and had with him the subtile 
[subtilen] Juice of so-called Hebenon [ebeno\^ This oil, or 

1 Dr. Latham renders this; ** the subtile [subtilen) juice of ebeaoa 
[ekeno).** 
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juice, has tliis effect: that as soon as a few drops of it I 
mix with the hlood of man, they at once clog tlie veins 
and destroy life'' (v>l* ii- P- 126). 

153. LineGSipoMcf.— SoFf.; Qq. read 

154 Line 69: Kaoer droppings into milk.— Ft. print 
Aygre, which is nearer the French form of the word, uigre. 
See note 107 above. Compare Scot, Discoverie of Witch- 
craft, p. 249: A channe against vineager. That w'ine 
wax not eager, write on the vessell, Gustatc tk videU, 
quoniam suavis est Dominus." 

165. Line 71: bark'd.— Ft. read bak'd. 4 

166 Line 77: UnkoHsell’d, disappointed, unaneVd.— 
TTnhousell’d^'witixont having taken the sacrament; it is > 
from the Anglo-Saxon hnsel, the sacrament. Disappointed 
= unappointed, unprepared. Compare Measure (or Mea- 
sure, iii. 1. 60: 

Therefore your best appotnhneut make with speed ; 

i.e. preparation for deatli. without having 

received extreme unction. Nares cites Sir Thomas ; 
More, Works, p. 346: “The extreme vnccion or aurhjnge ; 
and conii'jnacion, he sayed be no sacraments of the i 
church." Compare Morte d’Anhur (vol iii p. 3.'H), cd | 
Wright): “So when hee was hoivi>eled and eneled, and had ; 
all that a Christian man ought to have, liee prayed the j 
bisliop that his f ellowes might beare his Iwdy unto J oyous- | 
gard." I 

167. Line 80: 0, horrible ! 0, horrible ! most horrible !— • 

Some have conjectured that this line should be given to j 
Hamlet, and Knight states that it was always so spoken | 
by Garrick. I do not see the sligfitest reason for the j 
change, but many against it— this in cliief, that the course 
of the versification would be broken, very awkwardly, if j 
this line were spoken as an interruption of the speech in j 
which It occurs. There may be, however, a slight shade : 
of evidence in favour of the change in tlie reading of | 
Q. 1, where Hamlet is made to utter an e.xclaiuution. 
though not the one in tlie text. | 

168. Line 84; But, HOWSOEVER thou punsu ST this act. ■ 

—• Qq. print hmsowever (now the usual vulgarism ), and all j 
but Q. 6 read pursues j 

169. Line 89: The glow worm shows the matin to he ! 
near —Matin, used here for morning, is usually in the j 
plural, matins, and the Clarendon Press edd. say that i 
tliey can And no instance of this word in tlie sense here 
used. Elze, however, quotes Milton, L' Allegro, 114: 

Ere the first cock his mattn rings; 
and Paradise Lost, vi. 625, 62C: 

and to arms 

The »f<iri».truinpet sung. 

Neither of these passages is an absolutely precise parallel; 
in the former, matin being used in the common sense of 
matins, in the latter adjectively. 

160. Line 91: Adieu, adieu! Hamlet, remember me,— 
The reading and punctuation in the text are Rowe's. Ff. 
read as above, but with a colon after Hamlet. Qq. print 
Adiew, adiew, adiew, remember me, which seems to me 
less expressive than tlie reading of the Ff. 

161. Line 96: stiffly.— print swi/tXy. 
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162. Line 96: loAtfc.— Qq. ^ave whiUs. ^ 

163. Line 104: yes.— Ft. read yes, yes. 

164. Lines 107-110: # 

My tables,— meet it is I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain; 

At least I 'm sure It may be so in Denmark: [Writing. 

So, unde, there you are, • 

Tables (/* e. tablets, memorandum-books) are frequently 
alluded to in Elizaliethan literature, an!l«8eem to have 
been in very general use. Compare 11. Henry IV. iv. 1. 
201 , 202 : 

And therefore will he wipe his tai/es clean. 

And keep no f'll-tale tn his meinoif: 

Opinions are \livided os to what Hamlet wrote on hi» 
tables, and wiiy he is represented as writing at all. Mar- 
shall. Study of Hamlet, p. 128, says: “The stage direction 
(M'ritiiUf), which follows here, shows that Hamlet W'aa 
intended to record something of what pn>ceeded on hia 
tablets, and the very fact of his doing so Is a proof of the 
nervous agitation under which he laboured; bis furioua 
indignation against his uncle found vent in tliis mere act 
of writing him down a ‘smiling villain.' ” 

165. Line 109: I 'm - So Ff ; Qq. have I nw 

166. Line 113: Heaven secure him /—Qq have Hed'vens. 

167. Line 114: Ham So be iff—Thij/i is given to Hamlet 
in and to Marcellus in Ff Editors have generally 
decided in favour of the latter, but the former seems to me 
much more etfectivc. I take it Mm spoken by Hamlet 
in a low tone to himsidf, as he hears Horatio's benediction 
-^a moment's solenni earneRlness in secret before he 
assumes the mask of levity liefore his friends Taken in 
this sense, the words have a very signifleant weight of 
meaning. 

168 Line Ilf. Mar. Jllo, ho, ho, my lord!— Ft, and 
many editors, give this line to Horatio But 1 tliink It 
iqp'ees much better with Marcellus, and comes in the 
dialogue more naturally from him, so that I have adopted 
the reading of Qq. 

169. Line 110: llillo, ho, ho, boy! come, BIRD, come.- 
Q. 1 prints boy, the other Qq and Hamlet mocks the 
shouts of his friends with terms of falconry. Comimre the 
Birtli of Merlin, ii. 1. (Tauchnitz ed. p. 292), where the 
clown shouts “ So ho, boy, so ho, «o ho !' and is answered 
by Prince Lter (within) “ So ho, boy, |d ho, illo, ho, lllo, 
ho !” Hamlet’s behaviour in the remainder of this scene 
is well described by Strachey (Shakespeare's Hamletf 
pp. 46, 46): “His head is, as he himself says, distracted; hie 
words are ‘ wild and hurling;' he tries to relieve Ids over- 
strained nSnd hy passing from the terrific to tlie ludi^ 
crouB, taking out his note-book to make a memorandum 
that ‘ a man may smile and smile, and be a villain, at 
least in Denmark;' answering his friends with a falconer’s 
hlUo; and interrupting the solemnity of swearing secrftji 
with jokes at tlio ‘fellow in the cellarage,’ and the 'old 
mole that works i’ the ground so fast.’ It is, [as Coleridge 
says] 'a sort of cunning bravado, bordering on the flights 
of delirium: for you may, perhaps, observe that Hamlet's 
wildness is but half false; he plays that subtle trick of 
pretending to act only when he Is very near really being 
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what he acts.’ " I may quote here some of the brilliant and 
expressiTeftienteQceB in which Mif George Meredith sums 
up the character of Hamlet (The Tragic Comedians, vol. I. 
p. 84): “ Before the ghost walked he was an elementary 
hero; one puff of action would have whiffed away his 
melancholy. After it, he was a dizzy myralizer, waiting 
for the winds to blow him bt his deed— or out The 
app^ition of his father to him poisoned a sluggish run 
of blood, and tliat venom in the l>lood distracted a head 
n steeped in Witten^p g philosophy. With metaphysics in 
one and i)Oi8on in the other, with the outer world opened 
on him and this world stirred to confusion, he wore the 
semblance of madness; lie was throughout sane; sick, but 
n^ver wills his reasoiAlethroned." a 

170. Line 133: These are but wild aiid WHIRLING words, 
my lord - (Jq. ( except Q 1, which has wherling) print 
whurUmj; Ff. hurling. 

171. Line 136: Horatio -Tf , by a natural confusion 
with the line alwve, read mg Lord 

172. Line 147: Cpon mg sword— In chivalrous times 
oaths were very generally taken on the cross of the sword. 
Beferences to the custom arc often met with in the 
£liza))ethan dramas and old jioems Sec Caldecott, notes, 
pp. 38, 39^ Elze quotes, very aptly, Kyd’s Spanish Tra- 
gedy, act ii sc. 1, where Lorenzo makes Vedringano swear 
in the same manner Lorenzo says ‘‘Swear on this cross, 
that what thou say'st is^ruc,’' and after redhngano has 
done so, adds: 

In hope thiue oaili is *>r«e, here 's lliy rettard • 

But if I prove thee (ierjur'd and iiiijiist. 

This very swurd, whereon thou took'st thine oath, 

Shall be the worker uf thy tragedy, 

— ll,i;ditt's Douhley, vol. v. p 41. 

173. Line 160: Ah, ha, bog! sagst thou so! art thou 
there, TKl'B-PliNNY?— This line is evidently parodied or 
plagiarized in Marston’s Malcontent, 1604, iii 3: 

lllo, ho. ho, ho’ arte there, olde true pcnin ^ 

Tlie word true-yenny, says Collier, “ is (as! learn from some 
Sheffield authorities) a mining tenn, and signifies a par- 
ticular indication in the soil of the direction in which ore 
is to iH! found. Hence Hamlet may with propriety address 
tlie Ghost underground by that name." Forby, in his Vo- 
cabulary of East Anglia, g' ves it as “ hearty old fellow; 
staunch and trusty; true to his purpose or pledge.” Tlie 
word was colloquially used in a familiar sense, and thus, no 
doubt with a recollection of Hamlet, i'ougreve represents 
Valentine, counterfeitfiig madness, as addressing bis 
tethet Love for Love, iv. 10; “A ha! Old Truc-penny, 
say's^hou so: thou host nick’d it” (ed. 1735, p. 92). 

171 Line 166: Eic et ubiguef—See note 7 in reference 
to tl)^ courteous meditcval practice of addressing |hosts 
in Latin— probably, though I have not met with the sug- 
gestion in print, because one is not always sure of the 
nationality of ghosts, and it was therefore both polite and 
sensiU? to speak to tliem in the language of general oom- 
mnnication, which in the middle ages was Latin. 

176. Lines 157-160. -The arrangement in Uie text is that 
of the Ff. Lines 169, 160 are transposed in Qq. 

176. Line 161: Suwar.-So Ft. and Q. 1; the other Qq. 
have Sweare by hit sword. 


177. Line 162; Well said, OLD MOLE! canst work V (her 
EARTH so /oaf f— Elze compares Foi’d, ’Tie Ptiy Bhe’s a 
Whore, Ii. 2: “ Work you that way, old then I have 
tlie wind of you” (ed. Hartley Coleridge, 1840,)). 31), an 
evident allusion to the passage in ttic text Earth Is the- 
reading of all the Qq ; Ff. have ground. 

178. Line 167: your philosophy.-^ Qq.; Ff. read outr 
which seems less effective than the half-colloquial, half' 
personal your. 

179. Lines 169-188.— It has always seemed to me singu- 
lar, that anyone who has read tliese lines can he found U> 
defend 4ie notion that Hamlet was really mad. Let mad- 
dc^cters say what they please, here is Hhakespeare's own 
account of the matter, and anything more clear and 
definite could not be imagined. Hamlet here, once for 
all, defends himself against all misconstruction, by ex- 
pressly intimating that he intends, for reasons of his own, 

I to bear bimself oddly and steangely, “To put an antic 
I disi>osition on.” I am quite aware that peraons who ai'e 
j really mad can be found to express themselves, at times, 

I quite sanely, even on the subject of their own malady— 

I like the half-witted pauper who confessed to I’horcau 
! that he u as “ deficient in intellect.” But a x> 0 SBible symp- 
' tom in insanity, and a [lositive fact in a play, are two quite 
! different things; it must be remembered that we are 
; reading a play, eonstTucted to be understood; and it is 
j obvious that Shakespeare has introduced this passage at 
i the beginning uf his pla> i n order tliat the purx>ort of what 
! was to come might be quite clearly understood To say, 

! after carefully considering this passage, that Hamlet was 
I really mad, is equivalent to saying that Shakespeare did 

! not know what be was about in his own work. 

I 

I 180 Line J74: this head-shake - So all the Qq. except 
I Q 6; Ff. have thm, head shake. 

! 181. Line 177: “ There he, an if THEY mighV'-~%o all the 

I Qq.; Ff. print there— i\iQ word lieiiig doubtless caught- 
I from the earlier part of the line 

182. Lines 179-181: 

this not to do. 

So grace and mercy at your most need help you, 
Swear 

This, practically, is the reading of Ff ; Qq. print this doe 
swear in place of this not to do, and omit the subsequent' 
Sufear. 

163. Line 1 86 : friending. —This word, apparently a mere 
variant of friendship or friendliness, dues not occur else- 
where in Shakespeare. 

ACT II. Scene 1. 

184 Line 3: marvell's, an abbreviatlou of marvellous.— 
Q. 2, Q. 3 have meruUes; Q. 4 maruelous; F. 1 matueU; 
F. 2, F. 3, F. 4 marvels. For the sake of the metre, the 
word was pronounced as a dissyllable by the actor. 

186. Line 4; to make inquiry.— This Is tlie correction of 
Q. of 1676; the earlier Qip read to make inquire, an ellip- 
tical expression which Shakespeare might have used; the- 
Ff. yim make inquiry = (if) you make inquiry. Shakespeare 
only uses inquiry in one other passage, in Measure for 
Measure, v. 1. 6, 6: 
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We have made inquiry of you; and we hear 

Such goodness of your justice. 

186 line 7v Inquire me firet what Danskers are in 
Parui.— ^riie word Damk (of Danish origin) occurs in 
Webster's White Devil, li. 1: “like a DansH drummer.'* 

187. Line 25; /dMcwt^r.—The mention of fenewg among 
the “ wanton, IS ild, and usual slips" of youth has puzzled 
some editors, but no doubt, as Malone roiiiarks, the 
meaning of Poloiiius is, that quarrelling and brawling 
which was of frequent oceiiiTence at the fencing-schools, 
and a common consequence of too boastful a skill in the 
art; he quotes Gosson, Schot)le of Abuse, 1579: “"..'he cun- 
ning of fencers is now applied to quarreling: tliey think 
themselves no men, if for stining of a straw, they prove 
not their valure upon some Imdies fleslie.” Elze quotes 
Marston’s Insatiate Countesse, act iv. (Works, ed. Halli- 
well, vol. iii. p 104), where “ Fencer" is used, side by side 
with “dogg-killer" and “monster," as a term of abuse. 

18P. Line 28: no. —Omitted in Qq 

189. Line 31: but breathe his faults so QUAINTLY.— 
Quaintly is used here for “artfully,'’ as iu Merchant of 
Vfjiirc, ii. 4. 6: 

'T IS vile, unless it ni/iy oe ^uainUy ordered. 

^See Midsummer Night s Dream, note 132. 

190 Line 34: A savageness in UNKLCLAIMED blood.— 
Compare with this use of unreclaimed -wxiamed, that of 
reelahned (in the corresi)onding sense of “ tamed ") which 
•occurs in Romeo and Juliet, iv 2 47: 

Since tliis Sdrne wayward girl is so rec/atm'J, 
and II. Ileniy VI. v. 2. 54, 65: 

And beauty that the tyrant oft reefatms 
Shtdl to nty flaiiiiiig wrath be uil and dax 

191. Line 38: a fetch of warrant.— So Ff.; Qt| read 
wit, which makes excellent sense. A fetch of warrant 
would mean a warranted device; a Jetch of wit wonld 
mean an artful one. 

192. Line 44: breathe.— This is Rowe’s correction of the 
breatJiotQKi Ff. 

193. Line 50: By the Omitted in Ff. 

194. Lines 52, 53: ftf friend or so," and '*gentlemaii."— 
This is omitted in Qq, 

196 Line 55: closes with ymi thns.—^o Ff.; Qq. omit 
with you. 

196. Line 03: eary —So Qq.; Ff. have Ctrpe. 

197. Lino 65: With WINDLASSES and with assays of bias. 
- Windlass, or windlace, as it should be spelt, was a 
word used in Shakespeare's time meaning “a circuit," “a 
circuitous way.” Hunter (vol. ii. p. 227) quotes a passage 
from Uie 7th book of Golding's Ovid: 

And like a wily fox he runs not forth directly out. 

Nor makes a WHii/assf over all the champion fields about, 

But doubling and indenting still avoids his enemy's lips. 

And turning short, as swift about as spinning wheel he whips, 

To disappoint the snatch 

Skeat says that this word was distinct from the word 
windlass, “a machine for raising heavy weights." The 
latter word is fonnd in Boret’s Alvearie, 1673: “ A loind- 
lasse or pulley to drawe vp heauy thinges;" no other 


form of the word being given. Minsheu, 1599, has “ Wind- 
las or pulley, vide Carulo;" and under the Idtter “Also 
the truckle, pqlly or windle wherwitli a thing is easily 
drawen vp on high. " Tlie true Middled English form of 
this word, according to Skeat, was windas, while wind- 
lace is compouaded of ifind and lace, the latter word 
being used in its' older sense of a snare, or a bit of twisted 
string. 

Assays of bias, a metaphor taken from ilie game of 
bowls, referring to the “twist” which te communicated to 
the 1h>w1 by the lead in one end of it, by the skilful use 
of whicli a player makes the bowl curve in whichever 
direction he wishes to send it. 

198 Li.^e 60: God be wi” i/o?f/-Qq have “God buy ye," 
and F 1 , F. 2 , F. 3 “God buy you," which mode of con- 
tracting be ipi' into buy is frequent In Sliakesfieare and in 
tlie writers of his time. It occurs Inflow', in the next scene, 
line 575, when Hamlet dismisses Rosencrantz and Gull- 
densteni It is only worth noticing as being one of the 
last stages in the transition of the common phrase God be 
with ye before it assumed its present fonn Goini bye. 

199. Line 71 : Olnerve /iw ineliuation in yourself —Surely 
it is nee<llegs to take ibis in any but the must obvious 
sense —“do you yourself ol>ser\'e his In^inatioii." Both the 
meanings given l>y the narendou Press edd. seem to me 
very far-fetched: “Judge of his temptations by your own,” 
orjwssibly, “Conform yourow^if conduct to his inclina- 
tions." Polonius has just been instructing Reynaldo how 
he is to find out about LaerieS|fro)n others; he now calls 
him back to add. Observe bis inclination, too, on your 
own account. The use of the word in does not seem to 
me to present any real viifnculty. 

200. Line 75: 0 viy lord, my lord.— Ho Qq.; Ff. have the 
weaker reading A fas, a change made for the sake of the 
metre. 

201 line 77 : chamber.— Hi) Ff.; Qq. have closet, a word 
which was already becoming obsolete in the sense in which 
it is used in the New Testament, e.g. in Matthew vL 6 : 
“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet." 

202. Line 95: As it did seem to shatter all his BULK.— 
Ff. have That. For bulk compare Richard III i. 4. 40, 
and see note 166 to that play 4 . Cotgrave has: “Buste: tlie 
whole bulks or body of a man from his face to his middle. " 

203. Line 97: And, with his head over his SHOULDER 
turn'd.— Ho Q. 2 , Q 3; all the oth^r Qq. and the Ff, have 
shoulders. In line 101 below Ff. omit come (the syllable 
probably being supplied by a pause on the part fd tlie 
actor) In line 111 Ff. have (probably by a blunder) 
speed instead of heed. 

201 ^ Line 112 : qmted.— Ho Ff.; Qq. have eoto(f*<Q. 6 
coated). Cotgrave has “Quoter. To quote, or rmrke in 
the margint, to note by the way." Compare Romeo and 
Juliet, 1. 4. 31: « 

What evrions eye doth ^uete deformities f * 

On the verb to cote, as distinguished from to quote, see 
Love’s Labour’s Lost, note 116. In this same line /card 
is the reading of Qq., preferable to the /mm of FI. 

205. Line 114: By heaven.— Ho all the Qq.; Ft. read It 
Hems, probably In order to avoid the oath. 
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306. Line 115: To CAST beyond ounelm o^tiniont. 

•—To explained by the Cli||endon edd. as to "con- 
trive," "design," "plan," and they quote Spenser’e Faerie 
Queene, i. 5. 12: • 

Of all attoncc lie atst avenf^'d to be; 

but can oaet be separated here from beyoi^, and is not the 
meaning rather “to get out of Oui* deptlnf’ “to overreach 
oui|^lves," with the idea perhaps of caetiny or throwing 
a qnoit or a dart beyond tlie mark, as well as the idea of 
“calculation," w^sii we have in tlie compound word 
forecast, still in use, and in such a well-known expression, 
now out of date, as “to cast a nativity*'*’ Bare! (1573) 
^ves a number of meanings for to cast, such as “to muse 
and consider upon " ^ versare animo)p“ to coniect," “to 
devine," &c. * 

307. Lines 118, 119: 

This imist be himni; vhich, bciny kept close, might move 

More grief to hide than hate to utter love. 

The Clarendon Press e«ld. well say: “In the couplets 
which conclude scenes the sense is fitiquently sacriheed 
to the rhyme. Tlie sense here seems to be— Hamlet’s 
mad conduct might cause more grief if it were hidden 
than the revelation of his love for Cphelia would cause 
hatred, i^e. on the part of the King and Queen. Yet the 
Queen afterwards expresses her approval of the match, 
iii. 1. 38. Compare also, v. 1. 1200-2691," Whatever the 
sense may be, Shakespeare seems to have taken vciy little 
trouble to make it clear, 

208. Line 120: Come.—^ Qq.; the word is omitted in Ff. 


ACT II. SCLNE 2. 

309. Line 1: irefcome, deat Itnseucrnntz and Otulden- 
ufmi/— “The poet, no doubt," says Elze (pp. 149, 150), 
“learnt these names from some of his friends who had 
been in Denmark, either as players or in some other 
capacity, such as the two act<»r8 1 V)imj and Bryan, the 
celebrated musician Dowlaiid, Uic no less celebrated archi- 
tect Inigo Jones, and others. 8ce Cohn, Sliakespcare in 
Gennany, p. xxiii, seq , and niy Biography of Shakcsiiearc, 
p. 162 and 17.5, seq. At a lator date a Danish courtier or 
ambassador of the name *of Kosencrantz is reported to 
have attended the coronation of James I. Fc»v cuiiosity’s 
sake it may be added that two young Danish noblemen 
of tlie names of Eoseftcruntz and Guldcnstern wt've stu- 
dents at Padua in Shakes] teai-e's time; the funner in 
1587ft, the latter in 1(K)3. See Jahrbuch der Deutschen 
Bhakespeare-GesellBchaft, xiii, 155." The form Ibisen- 
craiitz is due b) Malone ; the Qq. raud llosencravs fno 
doiAit by a misprint for Ritsencrans), and F. 1 has 
eranee, F. 2 Unsincros, F. 3, F. 4 liosincross. 

210. Line 6: Bith nob the exterior nor the inward man. 
— FJ Have (Since not. Biiokespoare uses sith and since 
Indifferently. In line 12 it Is tlie Qq. that have sith, the 
Ff. since, 

211. Line 10: dream of .— 80 Qq.; Ff. have deem, which 
gives good sense. With the superfluous of, compare 
Blchaiil in. 1. 3. fl: “what would betide of me?” 


212. Line 12: And sith so NEroHBoiTR'D to his youth 
and BJSMOvv..— Neighbour’d is simtiarly used in Lear, 

i. 1. 120-122: 

shall to my bosom 

Be as well mighbour'd, pitied, and reliev'd, * 

As thou my sometime daughter. 

Humour is the reading of Ff . ; Qq. print (in one or another 
fOVm of spelling) haviour, wliich occurs in i. 2. 81 and 
makes excellent sense here, but seems on tlie whole more 
commnuplace than humour, which, of course, meana 
“mental di8i>osition.’ 

213. Line 17: Whether aught to us unknown edicts hvm 
f Aus.— (J^iited in Ff. 

21A Line 22: To show us so much gentby; i.e. courtesy. 
Compare v. 2. 114: “he is the card or calendar of gentry," 
Singer quotes from Baret's Alveorie: “Gentlemanlinesscv 
or gentrie, kindeliuesse, naturallgoodnesse. Generositas." 

215. Line 29: But we both obey.— Ft. omit Buf; and be- 
low, in line 31, read Seruiees instead of service. 

216. Line 43: Assure you, my good liege.— Bo Ff.; Qq. 
read 1 assure my good liege. 

217. Line 45: Both to my God ANP to my gracious king. 
—So Qq ; Ff. print one, 

218. Lino 48: it hath —So Qq ; Ff. read I have. 

219. Line 52: My news shall be the FRUIT to tlmt great 
feast —So Qq.; Ff. print Neioes, which is an evident mis- 
print ai’ising out of the accidental repetition of the word 
from the earlier part of the line. Elze compares Mars- 
ton, The Malcontent, Induction: 

5/j' What diir your .'idduions? 

But. .South, not ^ire-itly neciifull, only as your sallet to your great 
feast. — W'orks. ed. Halliwell, vol ii p. 202 . 

220. Line .54; He tells me, MV dear GERTRUDE, he hath 
/rwnd.— .So (substantially) Qq ; Ff read: 

He tcN nit; ?/<>■ fweit (Ji/rair, that he hath found. 

221. Line 56: 7 doubt, it is no other but the MAIN. — The 
wain is here an ellii>tical expression for the main source 
(comptire similar construction in 'J’roilus and Creasida, 

ii. 3. 273). II. Henry VI. i. 1. 208: 

Tlieii let's aw.ny, .ninJ look unto the mam 

is usually given as an example of tlie same form of ellip- 
sis; but sec the note on that passage, no. 48. 

222 Line 67: borne in hand.- See Taming of tlie Shrew, 
note 146. 

223 Line 73: Gives him THREE thoumnd crotons in 
annual fee. -80 Ff and Q 1; the other Qq. have three- 
score thousand. Probably the larger sum was inserted 
because the copyist thought three thousand not enough; 
but considering the value of money at the time, It was a 
good addition to Fortiiihras's income; taking the gold 
crowns =4^. 6d , it would be equivalent to £iK)0. 

224. Line 85: this business is WELL ended.— Ft. have 
very well, perhaps in order to mark it as a sentence of 
prose. 

225. Line 86: expostulate,— That is, “discuss in full." 
Expostulate occurs flvo times in Shakespeare, which are 
all inserted in Schmidt under the meaning of ductus. But 

221 
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Jidf II. Scene 2. 

In Kichartl in ill. 7. 102 (“More bitterly could I expos- 
tvlate ") the word is evidently used in pretty much tlie 
customary sense; in Othello, iv. 1 217 it may be taken 
eitlier way. t[3aldecott quotes Stanley's Aurore, 1650, 
p 44: “Pnusanias had now opportunity to visit her and 
expostulate the favourable deceit, whereby she had caused 
his jealousiv." 

226 Line 105: Pcrpe/irf. -This word is only used in 

Shakespeare as a sign of affectation or inockeiy; it is put 
into the inoutli of the braggadocio Pistol, of the pedantic 
.Polonius, and of the clowns in As You Like It and Twelfth 
Night. ^ 

227 Line 110: the most BEAVTIFIEI) Opkelia.^The word 
heaiitijted occurs again, but participially, in Two Gent, of 
Verona, iv. 1. 55. It was not uncommon, however, as an 
adjective, and used in no affected sense ^'ash dedicated 
his Christ’s Tears over Jerusalem, 1594, “to the most 
beautified lady, the lady Elizabeth Carey;” and Caldecott 
quotes another dedication (of Certairic Sonnets odjoyned 
to the amorous Poeme of Diego and Gineura by R. L 
•Gent , 1696) “to the worthily honoured and vortuous 
beautified Lady, the Lmlie Anne Gleinnhani.” It is evi- 
•<lcm however, that in the pas.sage in the te.\t beautified 
is used either with a double meaning or else to emphasize 
tlie euphuism of the >th(de letter. In the Q. of 1G03 we 
read “To the most bfauti/nl Ophelia." and the change 
has evidently been made deliberately. 

228. Lines 112, 113' 

hut yuu shall hear. 

Thus: " Tn her excellent white tmom, these” J’c. 

This is the reading of Malone, adopted substantially 
from Jeunens, wh<» follows, except for the punctuation, 
the Qq. F. 1 has but you shall heare these in her excelletU 
white bosome, these, which Corson Mould print but you 
shall hear: ** these in her excellent white bosom, these,” 
taking the repetition of the M'ord these for a part of the 
“ studied oddness " of the letter. 

229 Line 137: Oryiven my heart a WINRING, inutc and 

Q(|. have working, which looks like a misprint. 
Compare Henrj' V. v. 2. 331, 332: "Then, good my lord, 
teach your cousin to consent winking. ” In Winter's Tale, 
i. 2. 317, Uie word wink is used in a somewhat similar 
sense : i i 

10 give mine enemy a Usting 7vink— 

where wink signifies a closing of the eyes, not temporarily, 
but for ever. The tautology, mute and dumb, is found 
again in Lucrece, 1123 : 

And in iny hearing be ynu mute and dumb. 

230 Line 139: No, 1 went noiNP to work,— Hound is 
here used in the sense of roundly, i.e directly, straight- 
forw'ardly, as in iii. i. 192, and iii. 4. 6. 'Hie Clarendon 
Press edd. quote Bacon, Essay vi.; “A shew of fearful- 
nesse, wdiicb in any businesse doth spoile the feathers, 
of round flying up to the mark.” 

231. Line 140: And my young mistress thus I did BS- 
smAK.— Bespeak, in the sense of speak to, is used several 
times in Shakespeare. Compare Twelfth Night, v. 1. 192: 
“But I bespake you fair;’’ and Richard 11. v 2. 18-20: 
Whilst he, irom the one side to the other turning, 
Bareheaded, lower than hi& proud steed's neck, 

Btspake them thus, 


232. Line 141: Lord Hamlet is a prince, out of TBT 
STAIL—Compare Twelfth Night, il. 6. 65: “ Irn^ny stars I 
am above time." The word star, used as it is here for 
position—" tlie*^ irosition in which fortunq has placed you" 
—has no doubt some connection with the astrological 
significance of the stars. Especially after the confirma- 
tion afforded b} the parallel passage in Twelfth Night, 
tlie emendation of E. 2— spAerc-seems quite unnecesjiary. 

233. Line 142: and then / PRESCRIPTS gave her. ^Ft 
print precepts The durioi' lectio of tl e Qq. seems to me 
to give the better sense of the two, and it is found again 
in Antony and Cleopatra, iii. 8. 4, 5: 

lio not exceed 

^ The of this scroll, 

234. Line 161: And all we MOURN for.— Ft print waile. 

235. Line 160: You know, sometimes he walks FOUR 
hours together.— R&umer printed “/or hours togetlier." 
But the expression four hours together was a common 
one, four and forty being used loosely for an indefinite 
numlHT. Compare Winter's Tale, v. 2. 148: “Ay, and 
have been so any time these four hours;” and Webster, 
Duchess of Malfy, iv. 1 9: “She will muse four hours 
together ” Sec Elze's list of similar expressions in the 
Shakesiieare-Jalirbiicb, bd. xi Compdl'e v. 1. 292: forty 
thousand brothers.” 

236. Line 174: you are a FISH i^»ON(SER. ‘“-The word fish- 
monger is no doubt used in sous entendre, but there are 
several meanings which can be assigned to it Coleridge 
understands Hamlet to mcaTi: ^ You are sent to fish out 
this secret” Malone cites a slang meaning of the word 
from Barnabe Kichs Iri&n Hubbub: “Senex fornicator, 
an old fishmonger” 'A hiier (apud Furness) gives a pas- 
sage from Jonson'^ Masque at Cliristmas (vol. vii. p 277, 
ed. Gifford), where Venus says she wqis “ a fislimnni^er’s 
daughter,” Jind observes that “ probaldy it was supposed 
that the daughters of tJiese tradesmen, who dealt in so 
nourishing a species of food, were blessed with extraor- 
dinary powers of conception.” JTobabl^’ tlie Joke arose 
rather from the prolific nature of flsli. 

237 Lines 181 183: For if the sun breed maggots in a 
dead dog, being A good KISSING CARRION,— Haiv you a 
daughter!— This is the rending of Qq. and Ff., generally 
abandoned in favour of Warburton’s brilliant and plaus- 
ible emendation: “agor/, kissing carrion.” This makes 
admirable sense, but it may be questioned whether the 
change is necessary Caldecott^tcntatively suggested 
that the passage “may mean that the dead dog i^^ood 
for the sun, the breeder of maggots, to kiss for the 
purpose of causing putrefaction, and so conceiving or 
generating anything carrion-likc, anything apt quickly to 
contract taint in the sunshine.” This explanati(& Is 
more elaborately and more convincingly worked out lu 
Corson’s Jottings on the Text of Hamlet, pp. 18-20. “ llie 
defect,” he says, “ in the several attempted explBi.at|onB 
of this passage is due to one thing, and one thing only, 
and that is, to the understanding of ‘kissing’ as the 
present active partlOlplc, and not as the verbal noun. 
... In the following passages, for example, the pre- 
sent active participle is used: ‘Life’s but a walking 
shadow,’ Macbeth, V. 6. 24 ; . . . ‘the dancing banners 
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of the JPVentli/ King John, IL I. 308 ; 'labouring art can 
never ransom nature,’ All’s Well, 11. 1. 121, &c. But in 
the folowing passages the s^e woitls are verbal nouns 
used adjectively: 'a palmer’s wolkiii^-staff,’ Richard II. 
ill. 3. 151 ; ' ysiu and I are past our dancing days,’ Romeo 
and Julfet, 1. 6. 32; 'yon ought not walk upon a labouring 
day,’ Julius Cssar, i. l. 4, dec.; and i|pw we are all ready 
lor ‘kissing.’ In tlie following pasfAges it is the parti* 
^ple: ‘a kissing traitor,' Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 603; 
"the greedy touch of common-kissing Titan,' Cymbeline, 
ill 4. 160: •• 

O, how ripe in show 

Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting growl 

—Midsummer Night's Dream, in. 2. 139, 140. 
'Kissing,' in the^ast passage, inj|[ht be taken for the 
verbal noun, meaning, for kissing, or, to lH kissed; but 
it must here be understood as the participle. Deme- 
trius speaks of t e lips of Helena, as two ri^je cherries 
that kiss, or lightly touch, each other. But to say of a 
pair of beautiful lips that they are good kissing lips,! 
would convey quite a different meaning, a ineaning, how- 
ever, which nobtidy would mistake: ‘Kissing,’ in such 
expressions, is the verbal noun used adjectively, and 
equivalent to ‘for kissing.’ And so the wonl is used in 
the passage in question: ‘f'or if the sun breed magots in 
a dead dogge,d)eing a good kissing carrion ’—tliat is, n 
dead 4og lieing, not a carrion good at kissing, as Mr. 
Knight and others understood it, and which would be 
the sense of the woid, us a present active participle, but 
a carrion good for kissing, or, to be kissed, by the sun, 
that thus breeds a plentiful crop of maggots therein, the 
iigeney of ' breed ' being implied in * kissing.’ In reading 
this speech, the emphasis should be njion ‘kissing,’ and 
not upon ‘carrion,’ the idea of ^\hich last word is antici- 
pated in ‘ dead dog ; ’ in other words, * kissing carrion ’ 
should be read as a compound noun, which in fact it is, 
the stress of sound falling on tlie member of tiic com- 
])Oiiitd '.vhich hears the burden of the meaning The two 
words might, indeed, be hyphened, like ‘ kissing-conifits’ 
in the Mcny Wives of Windsor, v 6. ‘23 ” With tliis 
passage compai'e King Edwaid III ii. 1. 4:^, 439: 

The freshest suuiniers U.ny doth soonest taint 

The lothed rarrirn that it seeiiies to 

—Ed. Warlike aiicl Proesclioldt, p jj. 

238 Line 197: 1 itwan, the matter that you READ, my 
Zord.— This is the rcadiiffg of all the Qq.; Ff., iiy an obvi- 
ous misprint, liave mcaue. 

239 Line 198: f/ie saDiricaZ KOOUE.—Ff print jt/aue 

240. Line 233: Otf Fortune's CAP we are not the very 

Q(]. print Zap, a misprint for Cap, as the Ff. Hjiell 
it, with an initial capital. Elze, pp 156, 157, has an in- 
teresting note on Uiis allusion. “ In Mr. Halliu ell-Phil- 
lipps’ Folio edition," he says, “ tliis passage 4^*' been 
ilBistrated with a cut copied from tapestry of the time 
of rienry A’ll., and showing a cap the flaps of which are 
turned up and secured by a strap and a lnitton. ‘It is 
obvBiUB,’ observes Mr. Halllwcll-Phillippa, ‘ that such a 
hllton might be of the most costly material, according to 

1 Compare the very shiiiUr expression in Mr S«inl)urnc’s transla- 
tion of Villon's Regrets de In belle Heaulnnire, staiii.< 6. “ And 
sweet red splendid kissing tnouth" (Poems and Ballads, and Series, 
p. I97).-A. S. • 


the wealth of the wearer.’ This, however, is aot to the 
point, as our poet does not introduce the button as the 
most cosily, but as the uppennost part of the cap, in con^ 
trast to the soles as the nethermost pajt of dress. In Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’ illustration the button of the ci^ is, 
and from its destination must be, placed at the side, and 
it seems, therefore, most unlikely that the poet should 
have alluded to tliis kind of cap. The prototype of ‘ For* 
tune’s cap' may rather be recognized in the flat round 
cap worn by citizens in the XY. and XM. centuries. The 
most eloquent praise of this citizens' cap, in contra- 
distinction to the scpiare cap of the scholar on the one 
han^ and the new fangled long hat on the other, is sung 
by Candido in Dekker’s Honest Whore, Part II. i. 3 (Mid- 
dleton, ed. Dyce, iii. 147). ‘ The citizens of I.4>ndon,’ re- 
marks Dyce on Part I. iii. 1 of the same play (Middleton, 
iii. 58), ‘ both masters and Joiirnejmen, continued to wear 
fiat round caps long after they had ceased to be fasliion- 
able, and were hence in derision termed JlaUeaps [or 
simply caps; see Part II. of The Honest Whore, passim].' 
Although Dyce does not say that this round cap was 
cruwned by a button at the top, yet this Seems so much 
the more likely as the scholars' cap is distinguished by 
the some ornament; perhaps both of them resembled in 
this respect the well-known 'i'am-o’-Sbanter of the Scotch." 

241 Lines 269-271: Then are our beggars bodies, and 
our 7}wnarchs ii.nd outstretched heroes the beggars’ sha^ 
douv. — Furness quotes several attempts to assign its 
precise meaning to this passage, which Coleridge confesses 
himself unable to understand. The liest seem to me tliose 
of Hudson and Biicknill The former observes: “Hamlet 
loses himself in the riddles he is making Tlie meaning, 
liowever, seems to be: our beggars can at least dream of 
being kings and heroes; and if the substance of such 
ambitious men is but a dream, and if a dream is but a 
slnulow, then our kings and heroes are but the shadows 
of our beggars ’’ Bucknill, more briefly and better still, 
says: “ If ambition is but a shadow, something beyond 
ambition must In) the substance from which it is thrown. 
If ambition, represented by a king, is a shadow, the anti- 
tyiie of ambition, represented by a beggar, must be the 
opposite of the shadow, that is, the substance." 

Line 283: my thanks are too dear a halfpenny.— 
Theobald printed "of a halfiienny,” and Hanmer “at a 
halfpenny;’’ but the phraseology of the Folio was not 
iiimsual. Compare As Yon Like It, ii. 3. 74: “too late a 
week " The Clarendon Press edd. compare Chaucer, 
Canterbury Tales, 8875: “dere y-nough a jane" (i.«. a 
small coin of Genoa); and 1272:^, “ dere y-nough a leeke.” 

243 Line 316: a piece qf work is man! — This 

reading was flrat introduced in Q 6. Ff. and Qq, have “a 
man." The reading of the Qq., however, supplies an ob- 
vious explanation of the misprint; they have: JThatpeeee 
of work is a man— Uie a having been accidentally trans* 
posed. 

244 . Line 329 : what LENTEN entertainment the players 
shall receive from you.--Lenten is used again in the sense 
of poor and scanty Oike in Lent) in Twelfth Night, 
L 5. 9: “A good lenten answer. " Compare Browning, The 
Twins, stanza v.: 
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While Date iras In good case 
Dobhur Nourished too: 

Fur Da{>ltur'ft ienteu £scc 
No wonder if Date rue. 

, <r —Works, 1878, vol. iv. p 217. 

245. Line 330: we OOTSD them on the way.— The w’ord 
cote is from the French edtoyer, which Boyer, after giving 
its primitive meaning, ''to coast along, to go along or 
keep close to the Shore," translates " to go by the Side, 
or along. " The word cote is found again in Love's Labour 's 
Lost, iv. 3 87: 

Her amber h<iir for foul bath amber £o/td. 

See note 116 to that play. Steevens quotes The Ectum 
from Parnassus: “ marry, we presently eoted and outd'.ript 
them.” Furness quotes from an article, New Shake- 
spearian Interpretations, in the Edinbmgh Review, Octo- 
ber, 1872: " Cote, in the language of veneiy*, is applied to 
a brace of greyhounds slipped together at the stag or hare, 
and means that one of the dogs outstrips the other and 
reaches the game first. Thus we find in Turberville: ‘ In 
coursing at a Deare, if one Greyhound go endwayes by 
[that is beyond] another, it is accouinpted a Cote.‘ Again, 
*ln coursing at the Hare, it is not materiall which dog 
kylleth b< r (which hunters call bearing of a Hare), but he 
that glvttJi most Cotes, or moat turnes, winiieth the wager. 
A Cote is when a Greyhound goeth endwayes by his fel- 
low and giveth the Hare a turn (which is called setting a 
Hare about), but if he coast and so come b> his fellow, 
tliat is no Cote. Likewise, if one Greyhound doe go by 
another, and tlien be not able to reach the Hare himselfe 
and tume her, this is but stripping, and no Cote.’ To cote 
is thus not simply to ovei*take, but to overiiass, to out- 
strip, this being the distinctive meaning of the tem. 
Going beyond is the essential point, the term being usu- 
ally api'lled under circumstances where <jvcT’taki!ig is 
impossible,— to dogs who start together and nin abreast 
until the cote takes jdace. So Roseiicrantz and Guilden- 
Btem, having coted the ]dayers in their way, reach the 
palace first, and have been for some time in conversation 
with Hamlet before the strolling company arrives." 

246. Lines 337, 338: the clown shall make those laugh 
whose lungs are tickle o' thk sere.— This clause is 
omitted in Q(b; Ff. print tickled, for which Staunton sub- 
stituted tickle. The phrase was a proveibial one, which, 
however, has been generally misunderstood. The con- 
vincing interpretation was made by Di*. Brinsley Nichol- 
son in Notes and Queries, July 22, 1871. lie writes: “The 
sere, or, as it is now spelt, sear (or scear) of a gun-lock is 
the bar or balance-lever interposed between the trigger 
on the one side, and the tumbler and other mechanism on 
the otlier, and is so called from its acting the part of a 
serre, or talon, in gripping that mechanism and prevent- 
ing its action. It is, in fact, a paul or stop-catch. When 
the trigger is made to act on one end of it, the other end 
releases tlie tumbler, the mainspring acts, and the ham- 
mer, Hint, or match falls. Hence Lombard (1696), as quoted 
in Ifalliwell’s Archaic Dictionary, says, 'Even as a pistole 
that is ready chaiged and bent will file off by-and-hy, if a 
man doe but touch the scare.’ Now if the lock be so made 
of purpose, or be worn, or be faulty in construction, this 
sear, or grip, may be so tickle or ticklisli in its adjustment 
that a slight touch or even jar may displace it, and then, 
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of course, the guu goes off. Henco ' light,* 01 * tickle of the 
sear’ (equivalent to, like a hair-trigger), applied meta- 
phorically, means that wdbh can be started int^action 
at a mere touch, orpn the slightest provocation, or on what 
ought to be no provocation at all" The Clarendon Press 
edd. (1872) independently hit on the same explanation. 
They remark: “ lugold matchlocks the sear and trigger 
were in one piece* This is proved by a passage from 
Barret's Theorike and Fractiko of Modem Worre (1599^ 
p. .33 [35]: “ drawing down the serre with the other three 
fingem. He lias given directions for fioj^ling tlie stock 
between tlie thumb and forefinger." 

247. Lines 346, 347: I think their inldbition comes by 
the means of the lafe i(%novation.— Th^Variorum Fd. has 
four pages, New Variorum two pages and a hall, on 
this interesting and long-debated passage. The explana- 
tion of the allusion given by the Clarendon Press edd. in 
their Preface (pp. xii-xv) seems to be, as Funiess styles 
it, conclusive After quotitig the readings of the Q. of 
IfiOJi and of the lalerQq , they say: “In the earlier pla)’ the 
I tragedians are driven strolling because the public taste 
i was in favour iif the private plays and the acting of chll- 
j drcii; in the later, they are represented as being pro- 
{ hibited from sicting in consequence of what is darkly 
I called an ' innovatiim.' Both these causes are combined 
I in the play as it stands in the Folios, where the ' tnlilbi- 
tion ’ and the ‘ aer> of children ’ are introduced to account 
for the tragedians having forsakefi the cit>. Hteevens 
explains the ' inhiiution ’ in t)iis| way: 'Their pemdssion 
to act any longer at uii cstnblishe]| house is taken away, 
in consequence of the new' custom of inti'oducing personal 
j abuse into their cr>iiicdios,’ and then asserts that ' several 
I companies of aetoiw in the time of our author were 
I silciiocd on uceouiit of tliis licentious practice.’ But it is 
not clear that this is che reference intended. For a very 
long iHiriod thevt had been a strong opposition in the 
city to theatn\'al pt rforriinrices. . . . 

I “It is difiicult, then-fore, to see at what precise period 
j the explanation olfered by Steevens could be true. In 
I 1604 the indulgence of the actors in personal abuse could 
I itardly be culled an * innovation ; ’ on the contrary, it was 
' a practice from which the stage had never been entirely 
i free. If we were to add to the conjectures upon this 
! iK>int we should be disposed to suggest that the ' innova- 
I tion ’ referred Ut was the license which had been given on 
I 80th Jan., l(M)3-4 to the Children of the Queen’s Bevels 
to ])lay at the Blackfrinrs Theatre luid other convenient 
I places The Blackfriars Theatre belonged to the com- 
pany t)f which Shakesimai-e was a member, fommrlyli^e 
Lord Chamberlain’.s, and at this time His Majesty's ser- 
vants. The popularity of the children may well have 
driven tt c older actors into the country, and so have 
operated as an * inhibition,' though in the strict aenle 
of the word no fomial ' inhibition ’ was issued. If by 
'inhibition' Shakespeare merely meant, as wo think 
most probable, that the actors were practically th«D]^n 
out of employment, it seems also likely that by ' tnnova'- 
tion ’ he meant the authority given to the children to act 
at the regularly licensed theatres. It must be home in 
mind, in reference to this, that nothing is said either of 
* inhibition ’ or ' Innervation ’ in 1603, but that the sentence 
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containing both ia first introduced in 1604. It is to the 
interval thetefore that we must loq^ for the explanation. 
In offering this conjecture we have not lost sight of the 
fact tliat after all^ remembering how chaf^ Shakespeare 
is of ooutemporary allusions, no special occurrence may 
be hinted at, although in what follows in the Folio edi- 
tion a satire upon the chiIdKjn's petformances was 
clearj^ intended." 

248. Line S5iuan aery of child ren.— Thin relates, says 
• Steevens, “ to tlie jiodng singing-men of the clmpol ixiyal, 
or St. raul’s, of the former of whom jjerhaps the earliest 
mention Occurs in an anonymous puritanical pamphlet, 
entitled 1’hc i^iildro.n of tlie (Mnipcl Stript 
Whipt; ‘ l^aies will neiier be suppreat.Vhile h^f maieea- 
ties unfledged minions Haunt it in silkes and sattens. 
They had os well be at their popish service in the dcMiils 
gai-nieuts,’ &c. Again (ibid.): ‘ Fuen in her maiesUcs 
chapel d<» these pretty uT)StHrt youthes profane the 
Lor«le's day by the hiscinious writhing of their tender 
lliniics, and gorgeous decking of their apparell, in feign- 
ing hawdie faljles gathered from tlig idolatrous heatlien 
poets,’ Ac 

('onceruiijg the ])erfonnances and success of the lat- 
ter in attracting tl^* i>est company, 1 also llnd the follow- 
ing passage in Jack Drum’s Fntertt\iiiinent, or Tasqull 
and Katherine, IGOl : 

I saw the (htldrtn ^ Fowled l.jst night ; 

And trotli tlicy pleased rne pretty, pretty well. 

The apes, in tune, will dn if haiidsdinelj . 

——1 like the anUienr- tha* freipienteth tht-re 
yVith w«t'/f appLiu^e: .i mail sliall not b.‘ shoak’d 
With the steiKh uf garhi k, nor lie pasted 
To the barmy j.itkft of .t bccr-brcwcr. 

— - 'T is a gcioil i>entie anduncf, Ac 

It is said in Iticliard Flecknoe's Short Discourse of the 
English Stage, lOtii, that ‘ both the children of the chap- 
pel and St. Paul’s, acted pliiyes, the one in Wniite-Fiiers, 
the otlicr behiude the ConvocatiuiJ-hou.se in FaiJl's; till 
people growing more precise, and playes more liconlious, 
the theatre of Paul's was quite suppi'cst, and that of tlie 
ehlldren of tlie chap])el converted tu the use of the chil- 
dren of the revels.’ ” 

249 Line 3f>o; little evasks -Cotgrave has “iVirei/f; A 
neastling, a young bii-d ti‘’:eu out uf a neast; hence a 
youngling, nouice," Ac. The woid eyaa should nKn*e 
pi*obably be wta#, as it is given in Boyer's French Dic- 
tionary; “A Nias hawl^a young hawk taken out of' the 
Nest, that has not yet prey’d for her self) Un favcon 
Hftow-V T’'*^ Ff. print Yane^. 

260. Lines 855, 8.56: cry out on the toj) of yvetdion.—k 
great many explanations of this phrase have hec^i put 
forwdtd. Perhaps it merely means, as Steeveiis says; 
“Ohildi%n that pei’petually recite in the highest notes 
of voice that can be uttered;” or, in Flze's words: “Tlie 
*top Olathe question' means the top of conversation; 
namejr, that point where the dialogue is most lively, 
where question and answer follow each other stnike on 
stroke, and the speakers *are most excited. Tlicse ‘ little 
eyases,’ tlierefore, continually cry out as though they 
were at the very height of convei-satioii.’^ Perhaps it had 
a further sense, such as that indicated by Staunton: “ The 
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phrase, derived perhaps from the defiant crowing of a 
cock upon his midden, really meant, we lielieve, like^ 
‘Stood challenger on mount uf all the ages/ to crow over 
or challenge all comers to a coutentiou. • In Une [45^1 
Hamlet uses tlie phrase ‘cried in the top,' where it 
evidently means crowed over. Again, in Annin's Nest of 
Ninnies, the author, alluding to fencers or players at 
single-stick, talks of ‘ making tliem expert till they cry It 
up ill the top of (]ueBtiuii ’ [p. 55, 8h. Hoc. vol. x.]." 

251. Lines 356,357: uioufTYiiAENiCALLY clapped for 't— 
Tyrannically is used for outrageously, after the manner of 
a stage-)j^Tant. £lze compares The Puritan, i. 4: “ I war- 
rant my kinsman's talking of me, for niy left ear burns 
most tyrannically." 

252. Line 362: how are they ESCOTED?— j&'«co<rd is from 
the French racotier, which Cotgrave renders: “Every one 
to jiay his shot, or to contrihiite something towaixis it." 

253. LiiiCS 362-SG4: Will they jmrgue'the QUALITY no 
longer than they can ging?— Thu woi-d quality w’as for- 
merly 11)0 technical name of players, as its modem 
equivalent, prufcRgion, still is. Malone quotes Gosson’s 
Sclioole of Abuse; “ 1 speake not this, as though everyone 
that profesBcth the qanlitie so abused him selfe" (ed, 
Arber, p, 39) Compare Two Gentlemen of "V'erona, iv. 1. 
58, where quality is used uf the company of brigands. 

254. Line 365: vmnmnn playog; i.e. strolling players. 
Staunton iiuotes ,1. Stet»hci)s, Bssa^es and Characters, 
1615, x>. 301: “ 1 iireilx an epitliete of common, to distin- 
guish the base and artlessc. apjioidants of our Citty 
compaTiie.s, whicli often times start away into rusticall 
wanderer.'!, and then (like Pi'oteus) start liacke again into 
tlie Citty imnibei’. " 

255 Lines 377-379: 

Ham Do the bityg CARKY IT AW'ay ’ 

lloR. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and his load 
too 

Hamlet, in asking tlic qnestion, ii,ses tlie words carry it 
away in tlie sense, common then, uf “carrying off the 
jirize ’ Koseucraiitz takes it literally, and perhaps al- 
ludes, as Steeven.s suggests, to the (ilobe plajliouse, tlie 
sign of which was Hei ciiles carrying the globe. “ This la 
humorous, ” says Warburton solemnly. 

256. Line 381: make mows. — Dq print mouths; see 
Tempest, note 128 

257. Line 39(i-;i98; lam hut mad north-north-west: when 
the wind is southerly / known hawk from a handsaw.^- 
F. A. Marshall, Study uf Hamlet, pp. 187, 188, has the 
following note on this passage: “No adequate explana- 
tion of this passage aijpcars to me to l>e offered by any of 
the commentators: the proverb ‘ he doesn't know a hawk 
from a hernsliaw,' that is, from a heron, is said tu have 
been a common one, and is found in Bay's Proverlis, 
p. 196, and in other collections; but the only passage 
quoted is from Langston's 'Lusus iVeticus,' 1675 (see 
Pennant’s British Zoolog}*^, ‘ The Heron,’ quoted in Eich- 
ardson’s Dictionai'y, sub voce Heron). The corraption of 
hemshaw into handsaw may have originated in a TUlgor 
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mistake, or in a stupid attempt to be funny on the part 
of some person.! 

Of tlie first part of this, in all the old eommenOitors, 
I can find no Explanation, s and yet 1 cannot help thinking 
that the words ‘I am but mad north-norili-west' must 
have had some inner meaning, or conveyed a reference to 
some well-known expression. The only attempt throw 
any light on this obscure passage is U) be found in the 
hiotes to the ‘ Clarendon ’ Hamlet (Oxford, 1872); and for 
tills explanation the editors acknowledge their imh'bted- 
ness to Mr. J. C. Heath, formerly Fellow of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. 1 take leave to insert it here:—' The expres- 
sion obviously refers to the sport of hawkiif^. Most 
birds, especially one of hea>'y flight, like the heron, when 
roused by Uic falconer or his dog, would fly down or with 
tlie wind, in order to escape Wlicn the wind is fi*om the 
north the heron flies towards tlie south, and the spectator 
may be dazzled by tlie sun, and be unable h) distinguish 
the hawk from tlie heron. On the other hand, when the 
wind is southerly, the heron flies towards the norih, ami 
it and the pursuing hawk arc clearly seen by the sihuIs- 
nrm v.ho then has his back to the sun, and without 
diillcuJty knows the hawk from the liernsew. A curious 
reoiler may further observe that a wind from the precise 
point norUi-north-west wiyOld be in the eye of the sun at 
half-past ten in the forenoon, a likely time for liawking, 
whereas ‘ southerly ’ includes a wider range of wind for 
a good view' ' 

“ lliis explanation is very ingenious ; but 1 should like 
to have seen it supported by some passages fi'oni any of 
the hooks on Falcomy to which Sliakespeare might have 
had access. I have always tliought that Hamlet here 
meant to intimate to Hosencrantj! and Guildenstern that 
he was only mad in one direction (i.e. before the King 
and Court), and that possibly by sonic gesture he may 
have indicated his meaning. The hawk and heron are 
certainly as unlike any two birds ean be; the only 
point of resemblance between tliem being that they are 
both mischievous, for the heron is quite as di^structivc to 
flsh as the hawk is to game. In the pr(»vcrb tlie sense 
undoubtedly is, ‘ he does not know a liaw’k from its prey;’ 
and Hamlet's meaning may be thus expressed: ‘I am not 
BO mad hut 1 know a knave from a fool, even if that fool 
be a mischievous one.’ " 

268. Line 412: Buz, buz/— Tim was an interjection, 
mpeh used at ().\ford, intended to interrupt a tiresome 
or twice-told stoi^. It is found in Two Noble Kinsmen, 
iii. 5 70 (ed. Littledale, p. b5). Elze notes that in Jon- 
son'fl Staple of Xows the collector of mercantile intelli- 
gence is called Emissary Buz. 

1 This Lorniption, Nares says, had taken place before the time of 
Slinkcspcare. Herneshatv is explained by Cotgravc as a "shawof 
wood where herncs breed," Haironnthe i so that Dr, Johnson had 
better authority for giving this interpret.'itinn than Nares supposed. 
Shaw IS an old Saxon word for “ shady place " 

S Thu quotation given by Steevens does not help us much 
But 1 perceive now, either the winde is at the south, 

Or else your tongue cleaveth to the roofe of your mouth. 

—Damon and Pythias, 1583 . 
He might just as well have quoted the proverb 
When the wind is in the south. 

It blows the bait into the Ashes' mouth. 

9.26 


269. Lines 418, 419: jSeneca aawmt he too heavy, nor 
Plautm too Aftranslation of the wbol^ of Seneca’s 
tragedies (Seneca his Tenne Tragedies, translated into 
English) was published in 1681; a vqirsion of the Hen* 
mchiiii of Plautus appeared in l.')05. See note on iii. 2. 93. 
The first English tragedy, GorbcMluc, was formed on the 
Seiiecaii modelq the flrdc English comedy, Ralph Roister 
Hoister, somewhat on tlie model of Plautus, as the^riter 
avows in his Prologue: 

SiK'lic to write neither Plauius nor Tbraice dyd spare, • 

Wiuclie among the Iccirned at this day beares the bell; 

Theiic with such other therein dyd exccll. 

260 Lines 419-421: For the laio qf WRIT and the liberty, 
these ar(^ the onCy nifoi.— The seffse of thest lines has 
been much debated, and its very existence has even been 
called in question. But while the phrase is intention- 
ally fanciful, it seems pretty obviously to mean, that the 
players were equally excellent at w'ritten and at extem- 
porary )>lays. The Q. of 1076 reads wit, which some 
editors adopt. 

261 Line 422: Jephthnh.—Jephthah was a popular sub- 
ject for both tragedies and liallads. In the Stationers’ 
Register there are two entries of ballads, or of the siiuie 
ballad: the first is in 1667-68— "a ballet intituled the 
songe of .Tesidias Dow'gther at his death”— the second, 
Dec. 14, 1624, “.Tetta .indgeof Israel,” This ballad W'as 
cominuiiieuted to Percy by Steai'ens, and inserted in the 
second edition of the Rcli<im‘8, 17.67. Halllw’ell gives a 
facsimile of A proper iww ballad, intUuled, Jepha Judge 
of Israel, of which Uie first stanza is as fuHow's; 

I read that many ycar^: agoe, 

W'hcn Icplia Judgr oflsr.ul. 

Hud one f.iir 1>. ugliter and no more. 

Whom he hr ed so p.i!ising well, 

And as by lot Ciod wot, 

It cai'.e to pabse iiiobt like it was. 

Great warrs there '.hould be, 

and who should be the chiefe, but he, but he. 

262. Line 437: the pious chanson. —Thi^ is the reading 
of Qq. (further confirmed by the jiai'allol passage in Q. 1: 
**the first verse of the giHlly Ballet”). F. 1 has Pons 
Chanson, an obvious misprint, which some editoiw have 
endeavoured to torture into a meaning. Hunter (New 
Illustrations, vol. ii. p 232) firtly declares that the French 
term for a trivial ballad, chanson du Pont Neuf, is also 
used in the form pons chanson, which, however, no one 
but himself seems to have met wjth. 

263. Lines 4.38, 4.39 : for look, where my ABRIDOJIENT 
COMES.— FL print Abridgements come. The uenstik pro- 
bably a mixed one. Hamlet means (or at least expresses 
by his words) that the players abridge his present talk, 
and a^iBo refers to them by a term used of dramdtic4Sinter- 
tainments. Compare Midsummer Night’s Dream, v. 1. 
39, 40; 

Say what Abridgment have you for this evening! 

What masque? what music ? ^ 

Johnson noted that abridgment might also he used In the 
sense of “ brief chronicles of the time.” 

264. Lines 442, 448: thy face is TALAMCBl) since J saw 
thee lost.— Ff. ipisprint valiant. Valanced of course 
means, fringed with a beard.” 
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265. Line 447: a chopine.—Chopine, ehapine, or ehapi-^ 
wy, waagblie name given to a high shoe, worn chiefly in 
Italy. Donee and Fnirholt give illustrations. The best 
account we haye of them is in CoryaAi Crudities, 1611, 
p. 202: “There is one tiling used of the Venetian women, 
and some otliers dwelling in the cities and townes subject 
to the signiory of Venice, thfit is noAto be observed (I 
thuike) amongst any other women in Christendome : 
wnicli is comnw>n in Venice, that no woman whatsoever 
goeth without it, .anther in her house or abroad, a thing 
made of wood a?ni covered with leather of siitidiy colors, 
some with white, some reddc, some yellow. It is callejd a 
chapiney, which they wear under their shoes. Many of 

• them ig‘e euriouslf painted ; some ailso of them I have 
seen fnirely gilt: so uncomely a thing (in rny Opinion) that 
it is i»itty this fotdish custom is not cleane banished and 
exteiMiiinated out of the cittie There are many of these 
eltupineyg of a great height, even half a yard high, w’hich 
inaketh many of their women tJiat arc very short, seeme 
much taller than the talle.st women w^e have in England. 
Also I have heard it observed among them, that by how 
much the Holder a woinan is, hy so much the higher are 
her chapineys. All tlieir gentlewomen and most of their 
wives and w’idowes that are of any wealth, ai'e assisted 
and su])ported either by men or women, when tliey walke 
abioad* to the end they may not fall. They are borne up 
must commonly by the left anne, otherwise they might 
ipiickly take a fall. ’ JJize observes that though Evelyn, in 
his journal (i. lOO), says that at Venice courtesans or 
citizens might not wear chopines, it is evident from the 
cuts in Cesure Vecelli's Habiti Antichl e Moderni, 1590, 
that by this time tlie ciistxmi of wearing them lia<( passed 
from the ladies to the courtesans. The custom seems to 
have been introduced from the East. Oomptu'e ilam 
Alley, V. 1: 

O, 't IS fine 

To cee a bride trip il tu i,iiurch so lightly, 

As if h<‘r n«.w cliupii es would scorn to bruise 
A siliy llower. — Dodsigy, vol. x. p. 367. 

266. Lines 448, 441): cracked wdhin the ring — “ There 
w'as a ring or circle on tlie coin,” says Dtnice, “within 
w'hk'h tlie sovereign's head w'as fdaeed: if the crack 
extended from tlic edge beyond the ring the coin w'as 
rimdered unlit for currency.'’ Compare Johnson's Mag- 
netic Lady, and Giffonl's note (Works, vol. vi. p. 7(5). 
The expression, which is used in mis-entendre, may be 
latgely illustrated from Elizabethan plays. 

t 

267. Lines 441), 450: We ’ll e'en to ’< like French falconers^ 
''' Jly*"^ ' c.'g thing we Jtce.-This is sometimes taken for a 

skit at the French “sportmaii” of that time,''*w'ho may 
have been as indiscriminate as his descendant of the 
pr^pent day. But it may rather have been iii^nt as a 
compMnient, for Sir Thomas Browne, Miscellany Tracts, 
p. 116, says that “the French artists” “seem to have 
been the fliwt and noblest falcoiieiu in tlie western pait 
<if ilSrope,” and on p 118 refers to a falcon of Henry of 
Navan*e, “ which Scnliger saith, he saw strike down a 
buzzard, two wild geese, divers kites, a crane and a 
swan.” 

268. Line 467: 'tims CAVIARK to THl^^ENKRAii.— Caewirc 
seems to have been an obj ect of wonder and alinostof dread 


in Shakespeare's day. Elze quotes Cartwright^ The Or- 
dinary, ii. 1: 

Twelve yards of sausage by, instead of match. 

And eaveaty then prepar’d for wild-fife. « 

—Hazlitt's Oodsley, vot. xif. p. 936. 

Beed quotes Giles Fletcher, who in his Eusso Common- 
wealth, 1691, p. 41, says that in Russia they have “divers 
kinds of flsh very good and delicate: as the Bellouga and 
Bellougina of four or five eliies long, the Ositrina and 
Sturgeon, but not so thick or long. Then four kind of 
llsh breed in the W' olgha and are catched in great plenty, 
and served thence into the whole realms for a good food. 
Of tljfl roes of these four kinds they make very great store 
of scary or camary," Fm* the general^ in the sense of the 
general public, compare Measure for Measure, ii. 4 27, 28: 

The general, sub|L*ct to a well-wish'd king, 

Quit tli^eir own part. 

269. Lines 462-4G4: there were no SALLETS in the lines to 
make the matter savoury, -Salkt is simply another foim 
of mind (used again in II Henry VI. iv. 10. 0; see also 
All 's Well, iv. 5. 18) Boyer gives it as the English of “ une 
saltule.” Tojic altered mllels to mlts and then to mU, 
which Gifford approved of, on the strength of a line in 
one of Jonson’s epigrams: 

l have no salt, no bawdry lie doth mean. 

—Works, vol. viii. p. 177. 

But there is no need for any change. Cotgrave defines 
Vinaigrettes: “ Sallets or sawces which be seasoned with 
iiiiich vinegar; any hearbs or fruits in pickle ’’—showing 
that a sallet was not necessarily wanting in piquancy. 

270. Line 469: Aeneas' tale of Very different 

opinions have been expressed by the commeutatoi’s as to 
the lines that Hamlet tiuotes, and his evident admiration 
of them. PT)pe very naturally took the view that “ tills 
whole speech of Hamlet is jmrely ironical ; he seems to 
commend the play hi expose the bombast of it.” War- 
burtou lengthily, and on the whole admirably, argues 
to the contrary, thinking “ that Hamlet spoke with com- 
mendation to upbraid the false taste of the audience of ^ 
that time, which W'oiild not suffer them to do justice to, 
the simplicity of the sublime of this pnxluction.'^. This 
he reasons, “ first, from the character Hamlet gives of 
the i>lay from whence the iiassage is taken. Secondly, 
fi’oiii the passage itself. And, thirdly, from the effect it 
had on tlie audituico.” The I'eally final words on the 
subject have been said by Coleridge: “This admirable 
substitution of the e])ic for the dramatic, giving such a 
reality to tlie impassioned dramatic diction of Shake- 
speare’s own dialogue, and authorized too by the actual 
style of the tragedies before bis time (Poitgx and Fevrex, 
Titus Andronicus, &c ), is well worthy of notice. The fancy 
tliat a burlesque was intended sinks below criticism; the 
lines, as epic narrative, are superb. In the tlioughts, 
and even in the separate parts of the diction, this descrip- 
tion is highly poetical: in truth, taken by itself, tills is its 
fault, that it is too iioetical !— tlie language of lyric vehe- 
mence and epic pomp, and not of the drama. But if 
Shakespeare had made the diction truly dramatic, where 
would have been the contrast between Hamlet and the 
play in Hamlet ! " It is probable that the lines in Ham- 
let were composed with some reference to a passage in 
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Marloive and Nashc’s Dido, Queen of Cui-tliage, which 
StceveiiH discovered. The passage is m ii. 1: 

Ultras At last (.auie Pyrrhus, fell and full of ire. 

Ills ihagness ifl’oppin}; blood, and on his spear 
The mangled head of Priam's youngest son ; 

And, after him, his band of myrmidons, 

With balls of wildfire m their murderous paws, 

Which made the funcrabflanic that burnt fair Troy, 

All which hemmed me about, crying " This is he'" 

Dido Ha ! how could poor vEiieas scape thuir hands? 

My mother, Venus, Jealous of m> he.ilih, 

Coiiveycii me from their crooked nets and bands ; 

So I escaped the furious Pyrrhus’ wTath : 

And, at Jove’s altar finding I'riainns, ^ 

About whose wiiliereU neck hung Hecuba, 

Folding hU haml in hers, and jointly both 
Heating theur breasts, and galling on the ground, 

He with his falchion s point raised up at once. 

And with Mega?ra*s eyes stared in their face, 

Threatening n thousand deaths at every glance. 

To wluitn the agM king thus trembling spoke •— 

” Achilles’ son, remember wdiat 1 was, 

Father of fifty sons, but they are sI,liii, 

Loi'd of my furtiiiie, but my fortune's turned ! 

Kii g of this city, but my Troy is fired ! 

A’’ , now am neither father, lord, nor king ' 

^ ( w!,o so wretched but desii* s m live? 

Oh, let me live, great Nep|)t(ji<.i'ius ' " 

Not moved at all. hut smiling at In', tears. 

This butcher, whilst his hands w'cre yet held un, 

Treading upon Ins breast, stru<'k olf his liaiuls 
Dtdo O end, /Cncas, I can hear no imae 
,‘iin At which the frantic queen leaped on his face, 

And in his eyelirt^ hanging by the t„iils, 

A little while prolonged her husband’h fife. 

At last, the soldierii pulled her by the heels, 

And swung her Imwliug in the empty .iir, 

Which sent an echo to tiic w'umidcd kitty. 

Whereat, he Ilftetl up his bed-rul limbs, 

And would have grappled with Achilles' son, 

Forgetting both his want of strength and hands, 

M’hich he, disdaining, whisked Ins sword about. 

And with the wimil tlicrcof the king fell down , 

Then from the navel to the throat at once 
He ripped old Priam, at wliose latter gasp, 

Jove's marble statue 'g.in to bend the blow, 

At loathing Pyrrhus for this wicked ;ut 
Yet he, undaunted, took his father's flag, 

And dipp'd it in the cld king's clnl]-t.old blood. 

And tlieii in triumph ran into tlie streets. 

Through which he could not pass for slaughtered men, 

So, leaning on his snord, he stood stone still, 

Viewing the fire wherewith rnli Hum burnt 

—Works, cd Dyte (Moxon). p 358 

On this Strachey observes, I tliinls justly, tliat “ tliough 
tliere is not a line, liai'dly a thou^iflit of it, the same as the 
passage wliich the player nseiU's, and whtcli is of eourse 
Shakspeare'B own, still the style is so like, that the audi- 
ence woiihl prolmhly have been reminded of Marlowe's 
play, and so have experieiicetl the sensation of hearing 
real men quoting a real piny; nay, if they retained only a 
general recollection of tlie original, might have supposed 
that the quotation was actually from Marlowe’s ‘ Tragedic 
of Dido, Queen of Carthage.’ ” 

271. Line 472: the Hyrcanian beast^Hee note 176 to 


1 This very close parallel with Shakespeare's " whiff .tnd wind of his 
Cell sword " rests on the authority of an emendation (certainly most 
probable) made by Collier. The original has noufid. 


® ACT II. Scene 2. 

• 

Merchant of Venice. Compare the ploy cited above, 
Dido, Queen of Carthagf, v. 2 : • 

But though art sprung from Scythian puuc^s, 

And tmerr oj tiyrcama gave dice suejj. 

—Marlowe's Works, ed Pyce (Moxnn), p, 273. 

272. Line 470: ^oiv is he total GVLEs.— Chiles signifies 
red, ill what Steefens ealla "the barhiu’ous jai’goii pecu- 
liar tti heraldiy.” The word is from the French 
a spelling ajiparently hinted at in the misprint of F 1 : 
to take Gmlles. The word occurs ilgjjin iu Timon of 
Athens, iv. .'iO: 

With man's blood paint the ground. 

273 Line 470: fricA'd.- Tliis is another heraldic term,* 
meaning lik*rally, describe in drawing. Bojt'er lias: 
"To^trick in Painting, Cnujnei’, ^havchrr, dossinet i/riw- 
sierement." Here of course it is used figuratively for 
smeared. 

274 Line 4S1 : William Thomas, Italian 

(riammar, 1567, lias: " luipastato, impasted or raied with 
dirtc.” Culdceott compares Kichnrd II iii 2. 153, 154 : 

And that btimll iimdul of tliu barren cartli 
Which serves as /(lift' and tmer to our bones 

275 Lines 405, 406: 

Jlvt with the whiff and wind of that fell sword 
The un nerml fa thcr falU. 

I'Miniiare Troilus and Cresaidfb v 3. 40. 41: 

When ni.iiiy timts tin c iptivi, lirci i.ins f.ill, 

I' ven in the fan and wiml >>{ your f.dr sword. 

276. Lines 508, 500: • 

anun the dreadful thunder 

Doth rend the 

Ihiyer has: "The three ltegion.s (or I’arts) of tlie Air, Les 
trois regions de I'ait ’ The wiod is used by Shakespeare 
in the general h'iisc of llie upjier air in Son. \.\xill. 12: 

The ^loml hath ni.isk’d him from me now, 

Romeo and Juliet, ii. 2. 20-22: 

her eviis in heaven 

Would throiigli the airy rt'^wn strc.iiii so bright 
Thai birds would sing and think it were not night. 

Compare, too, ii. 2. 006 below. 

277. Line 512: On Mars his armour, forg'd for proof 
ETERNK.-“Qq. have Marses, Ff. Mars his, but inispi’iiit 
Armours. Eterne is used by fHiakespeare in Macbeth, 
iii. 2. 38: 

Dul III them nature's copy 's not eierne. 

278. Line 522: he's for a was formerly used, 

not only for a dunce, but for " a ludicrous metrical com- 
position.’* Tlie word is from the Italian i/iga,WigiJil!llly 
meaning a fiddle; the word w as thus at first spelt in 
English. Cotgrave has: "Farce: f. A (fond and dissolute) 
Flay, Ctfmedie, or Enterlude; also, tlie Jyg at the eii4 of 
an Enterlude, wherein some pretie knauerie is dfcted.” 
Floiio has: **Frottola, a countrie gigge, or round, or 
coiintrie song, or wanton verse." . 

279. Line 525: the MOBLED ijueen.—F. 1, by a misprint 
corrected iu F. 2, reads inohled. The word was probably 
archaic in Shakespeare’s time. It seems to have been 
a corruption of "mufiled." Worburton quotes Sandys, 
Travels, vol. i. p. 6|jl, ed. 1637, who says, speaking of the 
Turkish women : " ttieir heads and faces are so mabUd 
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ACT II. Scene 2. 

in fine linen, that nothing is to be seen of them but their 
eyes. i%rmer quotes Shirley's tieiitleinan of Venice : 

K, The uiooii clues mobble up iiersclf. 

Tt seems genemlly to be used in the sense of muffling 
roughly or untidily. Below we are told that the Queen 
had a *• ‘ clout ” upon her head, ^ 

280 . Line.'i20: With fl clout UPON that 

hmL—himn, blind, used liere for blinding, occurs again 
in Coriolanus, il. l. 70: “ bikaon coiispectuities," where it 
is becHomc in Ff.^ flfee note 104 to that play.— The Ff., and 
many editors after them, read about instead of upon (the 
reading of Qq.); but it is past ix'liof that .Shakes)>eare 

^should have made such a Avretclied Jingle as “a do"! 
about. '• Q. 1 has fkercher on that had. 

281. Line .^36; When aha naw Pyyrhok^ &c.— Elze com- 
pares ^rarston's Insatiate (Joiintesse, i, 1, where, as he 
says, “ tliere is a reniarkaide allusion, not only to this 
passage, but to tlie whole of jEneiUs' tale." 

iit.ir 1 Ma will thii 

A pl.iyers p.isi.ioii iL* t* licrLMfter, 

And m a tM^icku sc.eaiic wcup for old I’riam, 

AVlicn fell rcvfiigiiig I'irrhus wiih snpposdS 
And urtificiall wounds iiiaiij'ks liis breast, 

And thinke it a more worthy act to me, 

Than trust a feiniyt.' luoununi’ urc her love* 

282. iiine .')40: iroi//d hace made MILOll thchurnmij etjek 
•of heaven.- Jlryden, in his Vrefacc b» Troiliis and Cres- 
skla, 1679, says; “ llistftiaking milch the burning eyes of 
lleaA'eii was a pretty tollcraljlo Ibglit too; and I think 
no mon tiver drew milk out of eyes before him: >et to 
make the w under greater, these ej es were burning, ' The 
woni mileh tvas, however, used in a free sense for moist, 
.as in Drayton s Polyolbion, xiii 171: “exlialiiig the milch 
■deAve" (quotcMl by Steeveiis). Douce compai’es the ex- 
pression **m\lehe hearted " in Hnliet's Abecedariiim, 16:>2, 
rendered “lemosus;” and cites Bibliotheca Eliobe, 1545: 
“ Iciiwki, they that weep lygiitly.” 

283 Lines 6HD-GC8: You vonUl,J'or a need, ktudi^ a speech 
<f koine dozen omixieen linen, which J would net down and 
imert in 7. could you not} - Did Hamlet write his dozen o” 
sixteen Uim\ and if so, Avhere are they be foundV This 
question has been largely, but, as 7 think, fniitleasly dis- 
eussed. Mr. and Mrs. ('owden (larkc held that Hamlet's 
lines are to be found in i'l. 2. 196-2*25, on the ground that 
the diction is different from that of the remainder of the 
dialogue, and signally like Hamlet's ow n .argumeutatiA'e 
mode. Professor Seeley (and, on a hint from him, Mr. 
Fiirnivall) independfJitly decided on the same passage. 
A yoev idaborate di.scii8sion of the subject will be found 
in the Few Shakspere Society's Transjictions, 1874, pp. 
465-408. A great many cobwebs were brushed away bv a 
subsequent paper of Ingleby’s, read before the^’ew Sh. 
Soc? Feb. 9, 1877. A summary of it is given in Fur- 
ness, vol. 1. pp. 250, 2.51, from wliicli I cjuote. Dr. Ingleby 
maintains his view that “the court jday is but a part of 
Haj^let; that Hamlet writes no speech at all, whether of 
six, twelve, or sixteen linfls, nor recites such a speech; 
Shakespeare simply wrote the entire play, not wTiting any 
additions in persoii/? Ifamleti; still less writing an addition 
to a play which lie had previously Avrltten in tlie charac- 
ter of the author of an Italian moralitir. ... In real 
life a Hamlet might compoae and insert a few lines to add 


point and force to an ordeal, like that of the conrt-plny, 
to which the flections Hamlet subjects the supposed 
criminal: . . . |hutj to suppose that Shakespeare in 
composing Hamlet followed out the exact cdUfse that a 
real living prince would have follow'ed, is to impute to 
him a lack of the simplest art of the playwright, and a 
neglect of the artifices which the drama places at his 
command.” Dr. Ingleby hereupon argues that Shake- 
speare's reason for making tlie allusion to certain lines 
to l»o inserted was to give himself an opportunity of 
bringing in the scene in which Hamlet instructs the 
players; this opportunity once provided, n(»thing more is 
hearjf of the lines, or need be. Furness adds, in one of 
his too infrequent notes: “It is to task Uie credulity of 
an audience too severely to represent the possibility of , 
Hamlet's finding an old play exactly fitted to Claudius’s 
crinie, not only^in the plot, but in all the accessories, 
even to a single speech which slioiild tent the criminal to 
the veiy quick. In order, therefore, to give an air of pro- 
bability to Avhat every one would feel b> be thus highly 
improbable. Shakespeare represents Hamlet as adapting 
an old play to his present needs by inserting in it some 
jujinted lines, Ni»t that such lines were actually inserted, 
but, mindful of this proposal of Hamlet’s, tlie spectator 
is prepared to listen to a play wliich is to unkennel the 
King’s occulted b* ilt in a certain speech: the vcrislmili- 
tmlc of all tlie circumstances is thus maintained . . . 
The dihcussion, therefore, that has arisen over these 
‘d<izen or sixteen lines’ is a tribute to Shakespeare’s 
consummate art." 

284. Lim* 580: That, from her working, all his vision 
WANN'i). -Qq. print wand; Ff. warm'd, which makes a 
good sense of its own, and has been followed by several 
editors Wann’d, however, is dei’idedly the more expres- 
siAT Avord. 'Phe same word occurs, in all jirobability, in 
Antony and l-Ieopatra, ii 1. 20, 21: 

Hut all till ch.i.'iiiv. of luve. 

Salt (.’'eoi>atra, snftL-n thj /nt fin'd \ip— 

AAiiere the Ff. print wamf, generally printed, in modem 
editions, waned. See note 90 to the play. 

285 . Line 594: peak; i.e pine away; here used more in 
tlic sense of mope. Compare Macbeth, i. 8. *22, 23: 

AVc.iry ic'miiglit'. nine tunes nine 
Shall lie (Iwiinlle, peak, and pine. 

286 . Line .595: John-a-dreams. This seems to have been 
a coinage of Shakespeare's on Uie lines of the numerous 
.Tohn and .Tack nicknames current in his time, such as 
John-a-droynes (a nickname fora sleepy, apathetic fellow), 
Jaek-a-lent, Jack-a-laiithorn, &c. The only other men- 
tion of John-a dreams that has been found is in Annin’s 
Xest of Ninnies, 1608: “ His name is John, indeede, sales 
the cimiick; hut neither .lohn a nods, nor John a dreames, 
yet eitlicr as you take it" (Sh. Soc. vol. x. p. 49). 

287 Line ,508: A damn'd DEFEAT was made.— Defeat is 
used here in the sense of destruction. vSteevens compares 
Chapman's Revenge for Honour: 

That he might me.intime make a bure defeat 
On our good aged father’s life. 

For the woi-d in this sense os a verb, compare Othello, 
iv. 2. 160, and sec note 217 to that play. 

229 
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288. Lines 602, 603: hal 'Siminds — F. 1 has Ha? Why: 
Q. 1, Sure. Elze very reasonably suggests that Fla and 
Uliy are both “ subBtitiitions for the objectionable oath 
'Swoundi;^ii eTiininatiou of which has caused aii evident 
confusion in the text, in so far as Q. 2 contains the oath 
as well as its substitute, and F. 1 offers two substitutes at 
one and tlie same time.” 

289. Line 612: That 7, the son of a dear FATHER wur- 
dfr’d,— This is (but for variations of spelling) tJie reading 
of Q. 4; the earlier Qq and tlie Ff. omit the v/ovd father 
—a construction which Halliwell attempts, very lamelj', 
to defend on the analogy of our coTiiinon phrasj “ the 
dear departed ” Q. 1 conilnns the reading of Q. 4: that 1 
the somu of my deaiv father. 

290. Lines 617-623: 

I have heard 

That guilty creatures sitting at a play, Ac. 
Compare Massinger, The Konian Actor, ii. 1: 

I once ubserved. 

In a traged}' of our.s, in wliicli a murder 

Was acted to the life, a guilty hearer 

Force* 1 l>y the terror of a wounded conscience, 

To make discovery of that which torture 
Could nut wring from him; 

and A Wanting for Fairc Women, 1599 (quoted by Todd): 
He tell you, sir, one more to quite your t<ilc 
A woman that had made away her husband, 

And Mttiiig to behold a tragedy 
At Litine a towuc in Norffolke, 

Acted by players trauulling th.it way, 

Whcein a woman that Imd murtherd hers 
Was euer haunted with her husband's ghost : 

The passion written by a feeling pen, 

And acted by a good tragedian. 

She was so uioued by the sight thereof, 

As she cried out, the play was made for lier, 

And openly confesst her husband's murder, 

Heywood, in his Apulog)" for Actors (Sli. Hoc. vol, vii 
p. 57-59), refers to this incident, and to anotlicr which 
took place at Amsterdam. 

291. Lines 6:12, 633: 

1 'll have grounds 

More relative than thU. 

The best comment which has been made on these lines 
is to be found in Mr. Irving's acting. As Marshall says, 
Study of Hamlet, p 1.53: “He takes his tablets out of his 
pocket before speaking Uie words- 

I 'll have grounds 
More* relative than this. 

Tlie precise meaning of the word * this’ and what it refers 
to never seemed very clear: but this action explains it. 
In Uie first act, after the Ghost has left him, it will be 
rernernbored that Hamlet has writUm down in his tablets 
that Claudius was a villain These same tablets he holds 
now in his hand; in them he is going to put down some 
ideas for the speech which he intends to introduce into 
the play to be ijerfomied before Claudius, with tlie object 
of making— 

Ins occulted guilt 
. . . itself unkennel 

(Act III. scene s, lines 85, 86.) 

Can there be any more natural action than this, that he 
should touch these tablets with the other hand while he 
says— 


I 'll have grounds 

More relative %an tliis ; f 

i.e. * than this record of my uncle's guilt which 1 made 
after the interview with my father's spirit V ” 

^CT III. Scene 1. 

292. Line 1 : drift qf circumstance.— Tliis is the read- 
ing of it. Qq. lijive co)iference. The Clarendon pftss 
edd. refer to a somewhat similar usti^f the words drift 
and eireuiiMtauce in Troilus and iTessi^a, iii 3 113, 114. 
Compare also ii. 1. lU of this play; 

By tins encnmpassmeiit and ffn/i of question ; 

and i. 5. 127 : “ without more circumsiincc at alC’ • 

r 

293. Line 3: grating.— This word is only used in ito 
present sense (that of “ disturliing”) in one other passage 
of Shakespeare, Antony and Cleopatra, i. 1. 18. 

294. Lines 18, 14: 

Niggard of question, but of our demands 
Most Jree in his reply 

Much needless trouble lias been taken to square tills 
courtly speech with the real facts of the case. Rosen- 
crantz (w ho, it will he noticed, was better treated by 
Hamlet than was Jiis coniiianion) is evidently trjiijg, in 
all his speeches here, to counteract the uiifavouAible rc- 
)x>rts of Giiildensterii. 

296. Line 17: o'er-raught; i.e, overreached, and thus 
overtook, as iudet'd (o'rcdooh) F 3 reads here. In all the 
other imssages w^here ShakcspiiHrc uses the verb “to 
overreach’ he uses it in its more ordinary sense of “U> 
trick.” Compare v. 1 of this same play. Stecvcfti.9 
quotes from Spenser, Faerie Queene, book vi. canto jil.: 

H.ivmg bj th.'iiK n .1 close advant.igc iiewVI 
He .’7vr-» aueht him 

296 Line iO: they are about the court. - Q(|. have hecre 
about. iTubably here may liave been originally written, 
and ouiittinl on account of the word hear earlier in the 
lino. 

297. Line 27 : And drive his purpose. ON To these delights. 
—So Ff. Qq. have into, and the reading is followed in 
some of tlie older editions. 

298. Lines 30, 31: « 

That he, as 'twere bg accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. 

A front is u.sed here in the sense qf confront, encounter, 
as it always is in Hhakespeare. Coiiijiarc the three oGier 
instances in which the word occurs: Tiollus anAi'.:Milida, ‘ 
iii. 2. 172-174: 

That Illy integrity and truth tu you 
I Might be ojfro-itfd svitli the match and weight 

Of such a wiiinow'rl jiurity in love ; ^ * 

Cymbeline, iv. 3. 29, 80: 

Your preparation can affreut no less 

Than what you hear of; S ^ 

and Winter's Tale, v. 1. 73-7fft 

Unle-ts another, 

As like llerniionc as is her picture. 

Affront his eye. 

Elze quotes Greet^'s Tu Qiioque: “Only, sir, this T must 
caution you of, in your a/rojif or salute, never to move 
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your hat" (HaAitt's Dodsley. vol. xi. p. 205). It may be 
mention^ that one of the quotations for this word given 
1>y Nares is incorrect. Nares qffotes Faiilax’s Tasso, ix. 
89: . 

A thousand liardy Turks affront he had. 

Reference to the context will show that affront is not 
here used as a verb meaning to enci^nter, but adverb- 
ially in the seiiso of in front ^Tasso nArely says: “Mille 
Tirciii avea qui." 

299 . Line 32: espiai*.— These words are not In 

Qq. On espial Singer quotes Baret'u Alvearie: “An 
espiall in warns, ascoutwatch, a beholder, a viewer." See 
I. Henry VI. note 93. 

300. 9Lino 43: This vHry peculiar mode of 

addressing the King is, I fancy, intentionuly peculiar. 
Coming from the over-familiar Folonius it is character- 
istic— a feebly jocose familiarity. 

301. Lines .50, GO; 

Or to take arms against a sea of trovMes, 

And by opjwiUny end them. 

This rapid and commingled metaphbr has given rise to a 
great deal of commentary. I do md think that any of the 
numerous attempts wliich have been made t) reduce the 
expression to S literal consistency— desperate special 
pleadings which reach a climax in Hackett’s profound 
suggestion, “The ‘sea* hero is the heart," &c.— cm be 
accepted really as eifldanations. Shakespeai’e's idea, as 
the Clarendon Press edd very sensibly say, “ would be 
fully expressed by ‘ tal^' arms against a host of troubles 
wliich break m upon us like a sea.”’ Shakespeare s 
metaphors are the result, not of careful seeking, but of 
intuitive flasbes; and for swift expressiveness they are 
unrivalled. Swift and subtle expressiveness is the first 
requirement of a metaphor; minute accuracy comes a 
long w'ay after, and can be dispensed with, as ShakcspeiU'e 
saw, if by so doing the effect on the mind of the hearer 
or reader he increased. Theobald has noted that the 
expression a sea of troubles is the equivalent of the Creek 
xotHuv (ht?^atinra Silice this was wiittcii, a very interesting 
letter from Dr. Fumivall has appeared in the Academy, 
May 2J>, 1889, on tlie metaphor, a sea of troubles, and its 
bearing on Hamlet's argument. I give the main part of 
it, though 1 doubt whelber Shakespeare’s “small Latin 
and less Creek ” was equal to so much research in the 
quest of s(j far-ftitched a metaphor. The passage from 
jKllan and those front Aristotle are quoted by Ingleby in 
The Still Lion, 1874, pp. 88, 89. Dr. Fumivall writes: 
“ S'*; 'if T'^re critics and students have hitherto failed to 
make clear the meaning of Hamlet’s 

Oi to toke Ariiics against n .Se.i of troubles, 

And by opposing, end tlieni, ^ 

beojWse they have not been able to show that Uie Kelts, 
Gauls, and Kimbri, who were said to take arms against 
the oncoming billows and resist them, fought till they 
tlmAselves were drowmed, so that the lines above imist 
be equivalent to HainlcA ‘ not to be.’ The reason is, 
tliat tlie said critics and students have, in their pride, 
not had recourse to that most helpful refuge for the des- 
titute— tliose who have forgotten the little classics they 
once knew— Bohn's Library translAiotiB, and found in 


ACT ni, Scene 1. 

Strabo's Geography, Book VII., oh. ii. § 1, englisbt by 
Falconer (Bohn, 1854, p. 449): 

Neither is it true, as has been related .1 that the Gmbri> take arms 
against the flood-tides, or that the Kelts, as an exercise of their intre- 
pidity, suffer tlieir houses to be washed away by tlleni, aad^fterwords 
rebuild them— 

with the notes: 

“ On turning up the Nicolas-of-Damascus passage in the 
' Excerpts and Fragments from the Histories of the Greek 
Nicolas of Damascus, with a Latin Version, Leipsic, 1804/ 
p. 144-5, 1 find that it runs thus . i . [in English] 

Kelts living near the sea think it disgraceful to fly from a falling 
wall or house, 

^ Wh0t a high wave [or tide] comes upon them from the sea, they 

i ineet it aud withstand it till they are washed down [destroyed], that 
they, flying [taking to flight], may not be thought to fear death. 

“ The fair inference from this passage is, that Hamlet's 
words, 'by opposing, end them,' mean ‘die,’ though they 
seem to mean ‘fight evils and conquer them.' It also 
follows that *To be, or not to be,’ applies to this life, as 
most folks hold, and not to the future life; and that 
* Whether 't is Nobler to * end them ‘ is in apposition to, 
and expands ' To be, or not to be.' and is not an intro- 
diictor}' adverb-clause to it, as some able men think, as 
ii the sense was. ' W'hether it is nobler to suffer ills here, 
or resist them, the question is, is there a future life.' 
Bhakspere, no doubt, got his sea-metaphor~first, from an 
after continuer of Holinsbed: *A Registre of Hystories 
wTitten in Groeke by Allianus, a Romane, and de- 
lincred in Englishe . , by Abraham Fleming.' London, 

1576. tlie Twelfth Booke, leaf 127, back: 

OF IHK AUDACITIR AND BOUl DNES OP THP. PEOPLE CRLTAK 
The people Cfttae are most ready, and able, to take any kinde of 
daungurous adiienliire, and arc not afrayde of any blustringe stotme 
. They count runningc away so rcpmchfull, that oftentimes they 
will skarce moue when a house is ruinous, and ready to fall vpon their 
heades, or when it biirncth tsigerly in eucry corner, and is in a bright 
flame runiHte about them : Moreoucr some of them are so boulde, or 
rather desperate, tiiat they throw themsriucs into y* fomey flnudes 
with their swordes drawiie in their liaiules, and shaking their utuelmes, 
as though they were of force and violence to withstand the rough 
waues, to resist the strength of the streaiiie, and to make the floudes 
affraide least they should be wounded with their weapons. 

“ But Bhakspere might also well have seen the passage 
al)ove from Nicolas of Damascus (born 04 B.C,), for it 
hud apiiearcd in ])riiit in 1593— at Heidelberg, says the 
Museum Catalogue; Geneva, the Bibliog, Univ. ^hoth in 
its original Greek and a Latin ti’anslation opposite, by 
N. Cragius. . , . ‘ 

“ The first Quarto of ' Hamlet’ (1603) has not the allu- 
sion to the Keltic custom, but only reads in sc. vi. (after 
II. ii. 169): 

I/am, To be, or not to be, I there 's the point, 

To Die, to slcepe, is that allT 1 all. 

“Aristotle, says Mr. yf. A. Harrison, refers to the Kelts 


1 Aristr^tle, Fthics, Eudem., lib. iii., cap. i. NicolR:i df Oamascus, 
and Aelian, I'ar, Htstor., lib, xii,, cap, 23. have attributed the like 
extraviigant proceedings to the Kelts or Gauls. Nicolas of Damas- 
cus, Relu/., pp. 27a, 273, says chat the Kelts resist the tides of the 
ocean with their swords in their h.indSi tilt they perish In the waters, 
in order that they may not seem to fear death by taking the precau- 
tion to fly. 

2 The Cimbri inhabited Denmark and the adjacent regions, p. 293. 
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in the Nicomachean aa well as in the JSiidemian Ethics 
(I5rt(»k III., cap 1). Tile latter passage is: 

He IS not a brave man »l>o exposes liimsdf to danger knowingly, in 
consequence of fury [t*i av^ir], like the Celtae who take np .inns and 
rush upon iiifw.ives oi the sea. . . . 

The fonner passage is in the yicomachean Ethics (Book 
III., cap. 4, vii.): 

But the iii.in who, like the Celts, fears nothing, neither earthquake 
> iiu> be called, not courageous, but r.ither mad or insens.atc. 

Mr Ir\ing semis the following note, giving a somewhat 
different view of the passage, fi*om “God in Shakspearc,’* 
by “Clelia,” 

“ Tn modern editions there is always a note of interroga- 
tion (?) where in the 162a edition there was a euU#i (:) 

, . . If a note of interi'ogation (‘0 in the fifth line were 
correct, we should have the question asked, “Is it Holder 
in the mind hi consent to life or to consent to suicide r " 
And the question would be thus answered: “It is uttbler 
in the mind to consent to suicide, because death is more 
destrablf^ tiian life, and because a brave man slionid risk 
the mere possibility that the soul may be immortal, and 
that prt‘sent conduct may affect injuriously happiness 
in .v'cti world.” But if this be, as indeed it is, «‘om- 
pletel.v ail satisfactory as an answer to the qnestiun sup- 
posed, then surely it vvill hi our houriden duty to the 
poet U) examine the opening lines as originally iirinted 
not as a question, and to accept the meaning they .shall 
then appear to have, if any, and if less in conflict viith 
the sollhxiuy as a whole. Is it noble in the mind at all 
to do what is simply desirable'^ And when the mind 
acknowledges the possibility of immortality, acknow- 
ledges a portentous risk in suicide, inin it be considered 
noble in the mind to be reckless of this risk? Mo, to both 
questions. . . . 

“My final reason for not accepting this 'emendation, 
this grotesfiue protest agaiii.st itself—*', is that there was 
never any need to cliaiige the colon in the 102:i edition, 
even if a question was askt^d. But no question was a«iked, 
and so the change entirely destroyed the sense of this 
whole soliloquy I will now restore the sense, so long 
lost. Here it is in paraphrase: “ MTietlier it is nobler in 
tlie mind to bear e\ il or resist it, after all the great ques- 
tion is, Is there a life after death? If there he not, let 
death come and end all. If there be,— aii, that is the 
thought which makes men endure the ills of life. Con- 
science makes cow ards of them. They dare not flie. And 
thus, conscience, and thinking generally, stand as with 
me in the way ot action ” 

302 Line 65: ap, t/icrc ’s the RUB. - See Hiehard IT. note 
242 The word is a technical term in the game of howls. 

303. Line 67: BVicu we have shuffied off this mortal CoiL. 

— The word coU is often used by Shakespeare in its old 
Sense (not yet quite evaporated) of turmoil or trouble- 
some conftMion. This mortal c(nl might thus mean what 
Poe terms “the fever called living.” There is also the 
other sense of coil, as in a coil of ropes; so that with the 
general idea of turmoil there may be a special reference 
to something coiled round the body, entangling and fet- 
tering it, or to the body as what Fletcher (Bonduca, iv. 1) 
calls tile “ case of flesh.” 

304 Line 70: the whips and scorns of TIME.— It is not 
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perhaps neoessaiy to take time u nec^barlly meaiUng 
“ the times, ” but the word had formerly that sigi^flcatlon. 
Hunter (Illustrations of^Shakespeare, ii. 240) quotes the 
following exampk' from Taylor tlie Water-Poet: 

Mock'd in i^yine,. 

And made the only scornful iheme of ftme; 

and the narendomPress ejd., giving the quotation, add 
another from Koufliwell, Saint Peter's Complaint, stanza 
v. 1. 4, p. 12, cd Grosart: ' 

The scome of ilie infamy of I'nme. 

305. Line 71: the proud man*s contifinelp — The Ff. 
have poore in place of the proud of Qq. The latter seems 
decidedly the most exjiressive, and has been adopted all 
but universally. Th^tw'o expressions 4 Pre of cour^* really * 
syiKinymousf 4)iily, as Corson remarks (.lottings on the 
Text of Hamlet, p. 24): “ the genitive is differently used: 
in the first, it is objective, ‘ the poor man's contumely,’ 
meaning the eontumcly or contemptuous treatment the 
)H)or man suffers ; in the second, it is subjective, ‘ the 
proud man’s contumely,' meaning the contumely or con- 
temptuous treatment the proud nnin exercises.” .lolinson 
acutely remarks that “llainlct, in his enunriatioii of 
miserie.s, forgets, whether properly or not, that he is u 
prince, and incutions man} cvil.s to which inferior sta 
tions only are exin^sed " To Mr. Fiiriietto it is “evident 
that .Shakespeare is speaking in his oAvn person*:” but 
whj*' .Surely it is not necessary to suffer all “the thou- 
sand natural shocks that flcsli is h«ir to” in order to re- 
cord them hurningly iii a dramatic soliloquy. 

306. Line 72- The paiujs of DEsqiSD lore —This is the 

reading of t). 2 and Q. the Ff. have dispnz'd, i e. un- 
dervalued. wdiich a few editors adopt, including Furriesa 
who defends the reading not only on seiitimental grounds, 
but as (iurifir lectio, Tlie woul dispnze occurs once else- 
where in the Folio, Troihis and (Vessida, iv. fi. 74: - 

jnizimj the Kniglit (ippjts’d,” where the Q has misprizing 
Either reading gives an admirable stiisc, and Corson 
throws out an ingenious suggestion on behalf of the Ff. 
by saying that “a disprized or undervalued love, a love 
that is only partially appreciated and resfionded to, would 
be apt to suffer more pangs than a despised love.” This 
subtle point in love's casuistry can only be elucidated by 
tlie help of those whom it particularly concerns. 

307. Line 75: qaietas.~This irf a legal term, fnnn tlie 
writ heginniiig Quietus est, for an acquittance or settle- 
ment of account. Compare the Italian form of receipt, 
“per qiiietanza.” Cotgravc has: *^Oescharge: f. A dis- 
charge; acquittance; Quietus est." Compare Honnet 
exxvi. 11, 12: 

Her audit, though dtiUy'd, answer'd must be, 

Aii«i liLT ifwetits i!, to render thee ; 

and see ti^^so M’^ebster, Inichcss of Malfy, i. 1: t 

And 'cause you shall not come to me in debt, t 
Being now my steward, here upon your lips 
1 sign your ijmrtus fst. —Works, vol. i. p. 198. 

c, 

308. Line 76: a bare BODKiTSl^Bodkin is an old wM 
for a dagger. Chaucer uses it in siieaking of the murder 
ot Cajsar (Monkes Tale, 1. 714, ed. Morris); 

And in the capitoll annoti him hunt 
This false Brutus, and hi.s other foon. 

And stikCd him with hodefijinx ancon. 
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Randolph uB^ tho word in the same connection in The 
Huses’^okine Glass, 1638, ii. 2: 

Afp. A rapier ’h but 

Dti. And a bodkin ^ 

Is a^M&t dangerous weapon; since I read 
Of Julius Caesar's death, I durst not venture 
Into a barber's slio(> for fear of b'tiikvis. 

— Wurlip, cd, W.^' Hazlitt, 1875, p 202. 

Jn Scot‘8 Diacoverie of Witchcraft (Nicholson’s Reprint, 
p. 2dl) there is a cut of these bodkins used in juggling 
tricks. Pcrhi^^ liowever, ns Mr. Marshall says in his 
btudy of Hanuct, ‘‘bodkin here does not mean dagger, 
but a wuinan's bodkin, or perhaps a * writing steel,' or 
‘stylus,’ (8ee the passage quoted in Richardson’s Die* 
tionnor sub ‘ BoiVciu,’ from Holla«l’a translation of Sue- 
tonius- ‘ doe nothing else but catch flies* and with the 
sharp point of a bodkin or writing -steel prick them 
tlu'ough.’) 1 tliink tliere is no doiiht that Hamlet wishes 
t(3 mention Uie most contcin]dihle instrument which 
could take away his life " (p. 156, 11 .). 

309. Lino 76; ivho ipould FARDKLS &ear.-Ff. have these 
fardels f which is jicrhaps right, a^. though the metre is 
not improved, the sense gains somewhat by the massing 
higethor of all tlie evils specifled, under the (iontemptuous 
term, these fardels. The word means a bundle or bimleir 
Cotg^ave has “ Fardeau' a fardle, burthen, trussc, packc, 
bundle." Furness quotes Acts xxi. 15, version of 15H1; 

*' after these days we trussed up mr fardels and wont vp 
to JerusaleiJi." Sliatiespeare uses the w'ord only here and 
in The Winter’s Tale, where it recui'S many times in the 
4tli and 511] acts, always in reference to the bundle found 
with I'erdita (see note 203). 

310. Line 77: To GlirNT ami sweat under a weary life. 
—The word fjnmt has seen better days. Steevens quotes 
several testinumies to its respectability; but ncitbcr Tur- 
berville nor Staiiyhurst is a gieat authority. 'I’he latter 
traiislales “supremuiu coiigcmuit"- “ for sighing it 
yrants '—but then .Stanyliurst'b trnnslatioii of the first 
four hooks of the .Iihicid (Leyden, 1.582) is i>robably the 
most outrageous 6i>ecimcn extant of printed English. 
Chaucer, however, haB(Moijkoa Talc, line 718, ed. Morrib); 

But never he at no strook but oon 

And Cotgrave defines uromler, . . also to ymat^ 
groaue, grumble, <fec.’’ In Tottel's Miscellany, 1557, in 
Nicholas Grimald's The death of Zoroas, d:c., wc have: 

Here .C7-KH/J, here grones, eebwhere strong youth is .si}cni 

— Arber's Kepriiit. p. i*o. 

And in Annin’s NeA of Ninnies, 1608, w'e flml: 

" tli|| fat fooles of this age will gronic and sweat under this inassie 
— Sh Soc. ud Collier, p. 26. 

Pope ot course altered grunt into groan, having a ccjiain 
colour for his linguistic prudery in the follovAng line in 
Julies Gfesar, Iv 1. 22: 

To,^ri7^;/ and Sivcat under the business. 

Groan w^as first introduced into the text in the Q. of 1670. 
111 . Lines 79, 80: # 

The undiscovei^d country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns. 

It certainly seems strange that Hamlet should give utter- 
ance to this sentiment when he h#B just had “ocular 
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demonstration to the contrary. Blalone ingeniouAy 
remarks: “ Our poet without doubt in the passage before 
us intended to say, that from the unknown region of the 
dead no traveller returns with all lii^^eorporeal powers; 
such as he who goes on a voyage of discovery brings bock, 
when he retunis to the poit from which he sailed." Per- 
haps Hits may be so; but it seems to me quite possible 
that the passage had been written by Shakespeare on 
another occasion— jotted down perhaps on his “tables'* 
—and that in introducing it here he overlooked the con- 
trailictioii which the words as they stand certainly do 
imply. The thought here expressed is, one need hardly 
saj^ the common property of all writers, as it must be 
the inevitable reflection of all thinkers. Douce compares 
Job X. 21 and xvi. 22, and Malone cites Marlowe, Edward 
U. V. 6: 

wcup not for Mortimer, 

That scorns the world, and, as a traveller. 

Goes tn disamer countries yet unknown. 

—Works, ed. Dyce (Moxon), p. mi. 
Stoevens makes the inevitable comparison with Catullus, 
iii. 11, 12: 

Qui nunc it per itor tcnebricosuui 
Illuc, unde neganl redire queniquam; 

312. Line 83: Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all — Compare Richard 111. i. 4. 137, et seq., where the 
thought is further developed. Gf us all is omiV^d in the 
Qq 

313. Line 85: the pale oast of THOUGHT.— Shakespbare 
probably had in mind both meanings of the word thought, 
its customai*}' one, and the other meaning, of anxious care, 
familiar bi us from Matthew vi. 34: “Take therefore no 
thought for the moiTow," which the Revised Version 
renders, " Be not anxious for the niorrow.” 

314. Line 80: A mi enterjirises of great, pith and moment. 
— ijq here read pitch, and the Camhridge editors prefer 
this reading, stating in a note; “ In this doubtful ])assage 
we have retained the reading of the Quartos, although 
the players’ Quartos of 167(1, 1683, 169.5, 1703. have, con- 
trary to their custom, followed Uie Folios, which may 
possibly indioato that ‘ jiith' was the reading according to 
stage tradition ’’ “Pith and marrow ” occurs in i. 4. 22; 
pitch is used in Twelfth Night, i. 1. 12, ttc. Either word 
is quite aiipropriate, and if one is a printcTS* error for 
the other, it is impop.sihlc to tell, or even to conjecture, 
which is the true reading. On the whole pith seems to 
me preferable. Corson (Jottings on the Text of Shake- 
Biieare’s Hamlet, pp. 24, 25) gives a number of quotations 
from Shakcs]»care in defence of Uiis reading. 

315. Line 87: With this regard their curretits turn 
AW'iiy.— Ff. have atvay, doubtless a printers’ error, in any 
case a weaker reading. 

316. Line 97 : My honour’d lord, YOU know right well 
yon did —All the Qq. jiriiit you, the Ff. L Corson de- 
fends the latter reading by suggesting that Ophelia’s 
meaning is “'The reniembrances you gave me may have 
been trifles to you, such trifles as left no impression on 
your mind of youi* having given them; but I know right 
well they did, as tliey were most dear to me at the time ’’ 
(.Tottings, p 25). Tho Qq. reading, however, still seems 
to me the more natural of the two. 
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317. Lines 106-108: Thai if you he honest and fair , YOUB 

HONESTY should admit no discourse to your beaftts/.— This 
is the reading of Ff.; the Qq. print you. Caldecott well 
explains the ims^e, which has soinetimes been misun* 
derstood: you really })osses8 these qualities, chastity 

and beauty, and nieau to supixirt the character of both, 
yiMir honesty should he so diary of your beauty as not to 
suffer a thing so fragile to entertain discourse, or to be 
parleyed witli.’ The lady, 'tis true, interprets the words 
otherwise, giving tliem the turn that liest suited her pur- 
jiose.” 

318. Lines 130, 131 : What should such fellows as 1 do 
crawling between heaven and eakth?— This is the %i^ad- 
ing of Ff. and of Q. 1; the other Qq. have earth and heaven. 
There is not much to choose between the two readings. 
The Cambridge editors follow the Ff. in the Cambridge 
edition, the Qq. in tlie Globe and Clarendon Press edi- 
tions 

319. Line 135: m where.— -ft. print no way. 

320. Lines 149-153: 1 have heard of j/ot/r PAINTINOB too, 
well enough; Ood has given you one FACE, a)id you make 
yotmeh't s another: you Jia, you AMBLE, and you lisp, and 
NICKNV'IE God's matures.— F. 1 has pratlings tor paint- 
itigs, and instead of face, pair. Both readings 1 take to 
be mere misprints, though a faint defence has been set 
upon the ground that lisp, in the succeeding clause, gives 
countenance to prattlings, and jig and amhle to pace. J ig 
is spelt gig in the Qq., gidge in the I<T.; and the former 
read and amble instead of you amble. Compare 1 move's 
Labour’s Lost, lii. 1. 11, 12: ‘‘to jig off a tunc at the 
tongue’s end;” and Julius Cfosar, iv. 3. 137: 

What should the wars do with these tools 1 

See note 350 below, wliere jig is spelt gigge in the quota- 
tion from Florio. Amide is used of aii affected smooth- 
ness of gait. (See note 41 to Richard III.) Xicknaine is 
used as a verb only here and in Love's Labour's Lost, 
V. 2. 349; as a sul)stautive only in Romeo and Juliet, ii. 
1 . 12 . 

321. Line 159: The courtier's, soldier's, scholars eye, 
tongue, sword.— Thin is very likely a misprint, soldier’s 
and scholar's having been accidentally transposed; and 
several editors have adopted ttic more precise reading, 
which is indeed that of Q. l. But Farmer quotes in de- 
fence of the reading of Qq. and Ff., Lucrece, Cl 5, 610, in 
which a similar transiKisition occurs, perhaps, however, 
for the sake of the rhyme: 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book, 

Where subjcLts' eyes do lc.mi, do read, do look. 

322. Line 166: Like sweet hells jangled out of tune and 
fcarsA.—This is the reading of Ff., wliich I prefer to 
Capell's usually followed emendation: Like sweet bells 
jangled, out of tune and harsh. Qq. have jangled out of 
time, no doubt a misprint 

323. Line 174: the hatch and the hiBChOBV..— Disclose 
is a technical term, explained in the passage quoted by 
Steevens from Randle Holme, Academy of Armory and 
Blazon, hk. ii. ch, ii. p. 238: “Disclose is when the young 
just peeps through tlie shell. It is also taken for the 
laying, hatching, or bringing forth young: as ‘she dis- 
closed three birds.' ” See below, v. 1. 310. 
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324. Line 192 : To show his grief. — Ff. ha^ griefs, which 
is followed by Funiess, who cites Gorsou’s exj^anation 
that grievances, tS it does in iii. 2. 362. 

325. Line liH: ff she find him not— Compare All's 
Well, ii. 3. 216, 217: “I have now foutul thee; when I lose 
thee again, I care not;” where found is used, in double 
entendre, for foun(|^)ut, as it is, entirely, here. 

ACT in. Scene 2. * 

326. — l<'raii^uis-Victor Hugo, in tlie Iiftiyductioii to his 
translation of the play (ed. 1873, p. 77, translated in Fur- 
ness, Now Var. Ed. vol. ii p. 390), has tlie following ad- 
iniruidc note on the strict dramatic relevancy of tlie 
Players aceu|fs: “ErSdite critics, while acknoM'lffdgiiig 
the tiiie wisdom of Hamlet's counsels to the players, have 
nevertheless stoutly denied the dramatic propriety of 
introducing these counsels at all. Tho two scenes, in 
which Hamlet makes the actors rehearse, have been re- 
garded by these critics as hors-d'mivre, very magnificent, 
it is true, but none the 1e.ss as hors-d'oeuvre. Herein lies, 
ill my opinion, a very gi'ave error. Hamlet wishes to 
have a jneee acted, the sight of w'hicli will force the guilty 
King to reveal his crime It is readily i>erceived that tho 
manner in which this piece is to be interp|;etiMl is of great 
importance to him. Hamlet has before him mere^strol- 
ling players, buffoons addicted to low clap- trap or gro- 
tesque contortions, decked out in ^ridiculous costume. 
Wherefore, if the seene to he acted liefore Claudius has 
not due decorum, if one of the actoi's mouths it like a 
town oriel, if another has his pet’.wig hefrouzied, if the 
clown, jnst at the most imiM>i'tant point, cuts some of the 
wretched jokes that downr> ai'e so fond of, why then, for- 
8<»oth, the wiiolc effect that Hamlet is aiming at is ruined. 
The terrible tragetly, w hereof the last scene is to be acted 
off the stage, w ir end like a farce in a niarket-i)lnee aini<l 
peals of laughter. But if, on the other hand, the acting 
proceeds Siiioothly, the result is sure. The more natural 
the acti>r, the deeper will be Claudius’s emotion; the 
trmr the acting of the fletitious murderer, the more 
manifest will be the panic of the real one. It is there- 
fore essential that Hamlet sliould have the piece re- 
hearsed witli the gi'eatest care before it is x>erfornjed In 
public. 

327. Line 7: the whirlwind of passion.— This is the read- 

ing of Ff., and is followed by many editors. Qq. have 
“ whirlwind of your passion.” It is difficult to decide 
between the two readings, hut the^'jff' reading is held 
by some to be mure characteristic in its cun^arive 
vehemence. ^ 

328. Line 10; to HEAR a ROBUSTIOUS PEHmo-PATED 
/efta.— Instead of hear, Ff. have see, which some defend. 
But, as Furness says: “the ‘eara of the groundling^’ i8*e 
not ‘split’ by what they see.'*—Dobusti<nis is used again 
by Shakespeare in Henry V. iii. 7. 168, 159: “the men do 
sympathize with the mastiffs in rtibustwus and 
coming on.” It occurs in the qifttation fi’om Taylor given 
in note 27.S to Heniy VIII. Mr. Browning has tlie word 
in his Parleyings (1887), p. 219: 

Join in, give voice robnstmts rude and rough. 

Periwig-pated, used^f players, is explained by Steevens* 
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quotation from^jvery Woman in her Humour (1609): “As 
none wes§ hoods but monks arid^dics; and feathers but 
fore-horses, &c. — none jteriwiffs but players and pic- 
tures ” • 

• 

329. Line 12: the groundlings.— This was a common 
term of contempt for “the understanjinj? gentlemen of 
the ground” (Ben Jonsoii, Bafcholomew Fair, Induction, 
p.^(, ed. Gilford), or ttmt part of the audience who paid 
a penny for adinission, and stood on the unfloored ground 
in the pit of th^tHeatre. See Dekker's Gull’s Hornbook, 
ch. vi.: “your groundling and ga 11 ei 7 -coinmoner buys his 
sport by the penny, an<l, liki! a liaggler, is glad to utter 

^ it again 1)y retailing.” Narus cites Lady Alimony, i. l: 
“Besitias, sir, all^ur galleries an^ grouin^- stands are 
furnished, and the groundlimjs within the yard grow in- 
finitely unruly.” 

330. Lino 16: I would have such a fellow whipped.— 

Qq. ; Ff. have could, which seems a little inure consider- 
ate. 

331. Line 1.5: Termagant.— Termagant, so frequently 
alluded to in the plays of the period, is reprepented in 
the early metrical romances as the god of the Sai'ocens; 
as in Guy of Warwick, where the Soudan says: 

S(* fJelpe me Mahtmne of might 
• Aiul Ter my God io hntiht. 

Ritson quotes Bale's Acts of English Ociaries, Rellqucs, 
i 77: “ Greunyug upon her lyke Tennagauntes in a play.” 
His character, from all accounts, must have been ex- 
tremely outrageous and violent. Shakespeare uses the 
word in one other jdace, but as an adjective, 1. Henry IV. 

V. 4. 114: “ that hot termagant Scot." 

332. Line 16; it out -herods Herod —Ue rod was the typi- 
cal tyrant of the mystery-plays. Furness gives some 
specimens of his diction (Var Ed. p 227), with the signi- 
flc.'iiit .stage-direction (Coventry miracle-play of the Na- 
tivity, Marriott, p. 83); “ Here Eiode ragis in thys pagond, 
and ill the strete also.” Compare Cliauuer, The Miller’s 
Tale (Harl. M8. lines 3383, 3384) 

Soil! tyme to bcliene his li^ditiies .ind iiiaistr>c 
He pleyeih herndy on a sr.iirold hye 

333. Line 27: pressure. -Shakespeare only uses the word 
pressure in one other place, ante, i. 5. 100: 

All saws of books, all forms, .ill pressures p.ist. 

334. Line 3C; nor mnn.—The Ff. have or Norman, which 
is an evident mispiint of the reading in the text, that of 
the QUn nor man 1 has nor Tvtk. 

88: had made men — Tlieobald’s suggestion, 
adopted by Raiin and Furness, “had made them," is in- 
genious, and may very possibly be right. But 1 do not 
thkik the reading of Qq. and Ff. must necesfitrily give 
bad Anse; for Hamlet is merely recording bis sensations 
on looking at certain actors, who had made him wonder 
at men being so unlike humanity Compare Lear, ii. 2. 

Kent. natute disGaims in thee : a tailor made thee. 

Corn. Thou art a strange fellow; a tailor make a man? 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir ; a stone-cutter or a painter could not have 
made him so 111, though they had been hut two hours o' the trade. 

336. Lines 42-60: And let those tWLt play your clowns 
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speak no more than is set down for them, &c.— The advice 
which Hamlet here gives to the comic actors who insist 
upon giving their own “gag" in place of, or in addition 
to, the words “set down for them, ^ is «ot i^ajiplicable 
to-day; in Shakespeare’s time it was greatly needed. 
“The clown," says Malone, “very often addressed the 
audience, in the midst of the play, and entered into a 
contest of raillery and sarcasm with such of the audience 
as chose to engage witli him "—after the manner, one 
may supiwse, of some modern “ artistes " of the music- 
hall. 

337. Lines 59, 60; 

• Horatio, thou art e'en as just a man 
As K’EJl my CONVERSATION OOP’-D WITHAL. 

Else notes the imitation of tliis in Nat Field’s A Woman 
is a Weathercock: " One-and-tliirty good moiTowa to the 
fairest, wisest, ricliest widow' that ever conversation coped 
loithal." 

338. Line 66: And crook the PREGNANT hinges of the 
knee.— Furness admirably defines the word pregnant, in 
its present use, as pregnant, because untold thrift la 
born from a cunning use of the knee." 

339. Line 67: fawning. — Ho Qq. Ff. have faining, 
which, says Stratmann (Dictionary of Old English, s.v. 
“ fainen,” apud Furness), is not a misprint, but another 
form of fawning, just as good, if not better. 

340 Lines 68-70: 

Snice my dear soul was mistre^ qf her choice. 

And could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath seal'd thee for herself. 

Tin's is the reading of Ff. Qq have: 

~distm(;uhh her election, 

S’ hath [she hath) sL'al'd thee for herself; 
w'hich liorc and there an editor has been found to prefer. 

341. J^ine 74 : Whose blood and judgment are so well 
COMMINGLED.— Qq print rro/o»rii(?d. The w'ord 

was in use in the sense of commingled. Compare Web- 
ster, The Wliite Devil, iii. 1: “Religion, 0, how it is 
commcdled with policy !" (Works, ]). 25) 

342. Line 84: the very comment of TilY soul.— Ff. here 
read my, a pretty evident misprint, wdiich Knight en- 
deavours to defend on psycliological grounds. The de- 
fence seems to me extremely weak. “ Hamlet," he says, 
“having told Horatio the ‘ circumstances ' of his father’s 
death, and impui'ted his suspicions of his uncle, entreats 
his friend to observe his uncle ‘ with the very comment 
of my soul,’— Hamlet’s soul. ’ Surely Dyce is right in 
replying, that what Hamlet wanted was for Horatio to 
observe the king on his own account, quite indepen- 
dently— 

And after «e will both our judgments join 
In censure of his seeming, 

343. Line 89; stithy.— Stithy (as also stithe, the reading 
of Ff ) ip and was used both for a smith's an>'il and for his 
shop. Here it evidently means the latter. Shakespeare 
employs the word as a verb in Troilus and Gressida, iv. 6. 
255: “ the forge that stithied Mars his helm." 

344 Line 95: I must be IDLE.— Compare iii. 4. 12: 

Come, come, you answer with an tif/e tongue; 
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and Lear, i. 3. 10: Idle old man/' used of the crazy 
kin^. The Clarendon PresB editors state that idle is still 
used in Suffolk for foolish, light-headed, crazy. It is more 
than once^uscilteinphatically in this sense in Q 1. 

345. Lines 08, 99 : the chamcleon’e dieh; Le. air. teatc Sir 
Thomas Browne, Vseiuhaloxia Epidernuia: or. Enquiries 
int»3 very many received Tenets, and commonly presumed 
Tniths, 1040. Bk. iii chap. xx. “Of the Camcleou,'’ ]>p 
157-103, begins thus: “ (‘oncerniiig the riiameleon there 
generally passeth an opinion that it liveth »mely uimui 
ayre, and is sustained by no other aliment ; thus nmeii 
is in plaine tenues affirmed by Selinus, 1‘liny, and divers 
4)ther, and by this periplirnsis is the same desm^jd by 
Ovid; All which notwithstanding upon enquirj, I flndc 
the assertion mainly controvertible, and very much to 
faile in the three niduoements of l»eliefe.“ Coinpiuv Two 
■Cent, of Verona, ii 1. J78, 170’ “though the rhnhieleou 
Love cun feed nn the ah;" and Xat. Eield, A Woman is a 
Weathercock: “I do live like <i chinneleim njxm the air, 
and not like a mole upon the earth’ (Hazlitt’s iiotlsley, 
vol. M. p. 45). 

310 1 ine 104. ifoa played T the UNIVKKSITY, you any I 
— Tin ‘.'imbridge editors, vlio gliould be autln»ritative 
on the HUliject, saj in tlieir Clarendon I’less e«litioii: 
“ The halls r»f the colleges at Oxforti and (’ainbridge were 
the scenes of theatric, a 1 iicrhu-rnanees ou special occa- 
sions, such as (’Ofinneneeinent at Cambiidge, or the visit 
of royal or distinguishe*! personages In ir)04, on Sunday 
evening, August the lith, Queen Klizaheth saw the Aulu- 
lana of Plautus in the antechapel of Kings (’ollege 
Chapel. On the oocuHion of the visit of Jaines 1. and 
tTince Cliarlcs to Cambridge in 10 J 4 plays w ci’c performed 
in the hall of Trinity (kdlege: among them the comedies of 
Ignoramus and Albumazar, which have escaped oblivion. 
On the title-]»age of the quarto of llamhd, it is said, 
'As it hath buenc diiierse times activi h} his Ilighnessc 
seruants in the Cittie of l.oiidon: as als(» in the two Yni- 
vcrsiticB of Cambridge and Oxford, and else-where. " 

347. Line lOS: 7 dal enact Juliva C^Ny/r.- -Possibly an 
allusion by Shake-speare to his ow'ii play of .lulius Cicsar, 
whieh probably iqipeaied in 1001. A jday calleil ('{csar’.s 
Fall (Ijy Webster, Middletim, Draytim, ami others) was 
acted ill 1002. A Latin play on the siihjcc'l r>f ‘’lesar’s 
<lcath was performed at Christ Church, Oxford, in Lf^iS2; 
and piTliaps it was in this that Poloniiis did enact Julius 
L’ajsar. 

348. Line 110: in your lap. - Steevens thinks it was a 
common act of gallantry to lie at a mistress' feet “during 
any dramatic representation " Douce, however, reason- 
ably limits the custom to mn.s<jue.s and entertainments in 
pi'ivate houses. See Beaumont and lletcher, The Queen 
of Corinth, i. 2: 

b'tliers licf to her coach, lies at lier feet 
At solemn marines 

— Works, p. s6. 

Linos 121, 122 are omitted in Qq. 

349. Line 123: Do yon think I meant COUNTRY MATTERS? 
—Elze conipai‘es Greene, Dorastus and Fawnia (ITnzlitt's 
Sh. Lihraiy, pju*t i vol. iv. p. 68): “ delighting as ranch to 
talke of Pan and his cuntrey prankeSj as Ladies to tell of 
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Venus and her wanton tozes; '* and Marston's Malcontent, 
ii. 3 (Works, cd llollintpll. voL ii. p. 229). # 

350 Line l32ji/o«r only jiy-maker.—The Clarendon 
Press edd, quote Cotgravo: “Faroe: f. A (fond and dis- 
sulntc) i^ay, Coinedie. or Enterlnde; also, the Jyg at the 
end of an Enter^de, wherein sonie pretie Kiiauerie is 
acted ■ Florii> lilis: '^Frottola, a country yigye, or round, 
or couiitrie song, or wanton verse.” (.'oilier says that 
a py “seems to have Iteen a ludicrous composition, in 
rhyme, sung, or saiil by the clown, aliitaocoinpanied by • 
dancing and playing upon the pipe and talmr" (History of 
Englisli Dramatic Poetry, iii. 380). 

351. Line.s 137, l^S: let the devil fear black, ^.for I'll* 
have a auitthf SAJiLES. -Tt is not clear whether by nahlea 
Rhakesjicare meant mourning garments or robes trimmed 
with sable fiir; or whether, ns the Clarendon Press editors 
plausibly suggest, he intended an equivoque on the two 
iiieaiiiiigs of the word, as in Massinger and Middleton, 
The Old Law, ii. 1: 

A cunnnuy grief, 

Th.it 's only fin.*.i.l with strfi/es for a show, 

But g<tttily*hearit*d 

— Massinger’s Works, ji. 431 . 

Muloiic quotes A number of passages to show' tlie high 
cstiinaliou in which s.ah1c'triinmed ro^ycs were held in 
England in the time of Shakespeare, as much aB*a thou- 
sami ducats being snrnetiincs given for “a face of aableg," 
and the statute of apparel, 24 Uerry VUl. c. 13, having 
ordained that aablea might be used by no one under the 
degi'ee of an earl. A anU of mble a may tliercforc be equi- 
valent to rich ami gaudy atth’e', and thus the gieatest 
possilde contiust to a nior.niing suit of black. Capell 
(Notes, vol. i. p. VM),apw\ Furness) says: “Jt is scarce 
worth remarking, bt ing a fact of such notoriety, that 
• sables, tlic furs so called, arc the finery of most northern 
n.itions; so thet IJamlct’s saying amounts to a declara- 
tion, that he would leave off his blacks, since his father 
was so long dead. ' 

352. Lines 144, 145: For, 0, for, 0, the hohby-horee is for- 

got. Sec not(‘ .59 t-o Love’s Labour s Lost (iii. 1. 30, where 
the same quotation is made). Compare Beaumont and 
Fletchers Women Pleased, iv. 1: “Shall the hobby-horje 
be forgot tlicn*'’ and Ben Joiison’s Entertainment of Uie 
Queen and ITince at Althorpe: hobby-horse is forgot," 

353. Line 14,5: The dumb-show enters.— The necessity 

for this dmnb-ahow is not very obvious. As Pyc remarks, 
in his Comments on the Coimnciitt'tors (quoted in Fur- 
ne.ss, iv. 1. 241). “there is 110 niiparent reason x^hy the 
Dsurper should not he quite as much affect^l^^iliis 
mute Representation of his crimes as lie is afterwards 
w'hen the same action is accompanied by words." Calde- 
cott an exjilan.ation hy suggesting that “llAni- 

let, intent on ‘ catching the conscience of the king,'^ould 
n.iturally wish tliat his 'mouse-trap' should be doubly 
set, and could n(>ver he suppo.sed willing to relinguish 
any one of those engines, the^fise of which custom %ad 
authorized.” This last statement, however, is far from 
correct, for, as Hunter says (vol. li. p. 249): “To repre- 
sent the stoiy of a play in dumb-show when the play itself 
is going to he performed appears a most extraordinary 
mode of ])rooedurc,*and nothing like it has been traced 
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in the usages of the KngliBh theatre, or, I believe, in the 
thcati'es the mure polished nitons of Eui'ope. What 
neai‘cst approach to it, and may be by some mistaken for 
it, are the Dunib-shows in Sackvllle’s G^'bodve and Gas- 
coign’s Jocttitta. Hut whoever considers these shows at- 
tentively will pei-ceive that they are something essentially 
different from the exhibition of the vi^ action which is 
iinjjiediately to follow with tlie accompanying dialogue. 
They are, in fact, but so many moralizations, r'esembling 
the choruses of tln^ireek druTna, the moral lessons being 
read in actitm rjfther than in words. 1 do not recollect 
any other Enplish play with a dumb-shoAv even of this 
kind; and Ophelia’s (luestion, ‘Wliat means this, my 
•loivlV’ a||d ‘ Will h<#teJl us what thisg»how meant?’ prt»vt 
that shows such as these made no part of dhe common 
dramatic enlerUiinmeuts of liiigland.” Hunter then pro- 
ce( 3 ds to slat(! his theoiy, that “ such strange and unsuit- 
able anticipations were neeontinfj to the vainmou practice 
of the Danwh theatre ” Ills argument, however, is founded 
on a totally mistaken inference, as Elze conclusively 
points out in liis edition, pp 187, 1S8. ’riic fact remainB 
that ihimb-nhotvn of this sort Avere unJenoAvn to the stage, 
and that .Shakespeare mii.st therefort; have had a very 
definite reason for introducing this one—perhaps the 
reason throw n oiA by CaldecAdt, and also gi\x*n by Knight. 

354 Lines 147, 148; Marry, this is .ahoiiinu mallecho; 
it means au'schie/.— Mickhig mallecho is iVl alone's univer- 
sally I'oeeived remleiflig of the Michiinj Malieho of Ef.; 
mvaekimj Mallico of Qfj. Malleeho is prolaibly the .S])auish 
malheea, Avlilch it is eoTiKenient to render mischief The 
meaning is, more literally, a wicked deed. Jf/c/icroccui*8 
in I. Ilciiry IV. ii 4. 451, in the sense A\'hich it still has 
among boys, a truant: ‘'Shall tlio hles-sed sun of heaven 
prove ii micher iiud eat bhickherries?” (a turn of phrase 
which recalls the Ereneh idiom for the same thing, /aiVe 
Vecole huissoniere). ^linslieii has: “ To Miche, or secretly 
to hide himself out of the Anay, as Truants doe from 
sclioole;” and florio, coming somowlial nearer to the 
sense we wsuit, di^flnea Acciapinare “ To miche, to shrug 
or Bueake in some corner.” Michimj mallecho may there- 
fore not unreasonably be taken to mean underhand 
wickedness, or, as the Clarendon Press e<ld. put it, sneak- 
ing or skulking niischief. Magiun suggested in Eraser’s 
Magazine, iJec. 1839, thatitlie trmj reading aaus indicated 
in the Qq., and was mvcho malhccho, much mischief. 

365. Line 162: Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring} 
-Ff. print Poesie. ftje Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 147- 
150, firjrf note 355. These posies, or mottoes, chiefly for 
rings, are’^requently referred to in Elizabethan plays. 
Compare Two Nolile Kinsmen, iv. 1. 88-01: 

Kings she made ^ 

• Of rushes that grew by, and to 'em spoke 

• The prettiest postes,—** Thus our true love's tide,” 

"This you may loose, not me," and many a one. 

— Kd. Littledale (N. Shak. Soc ), p. 72. 

In mf notes to the play ]^. Littledale refers to several 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher for references to these 
posies->Kiiightof the fuming Pestle, v. 3; Loyal Subject, 

II. 2 (“the jewels set within’’); Pilgrim, i. 2 (“Be cou- 
Btant, fair, still?” 'Tis the po^y here, and here without, 
“Be good”); Woman Hater, iv. 1 (* poesies for chim- 
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neys”); Eult* a Wife, iv. 1 (“a blind posy in't, ‘Love and 
a milMioi’se should go round together”’). Compare 
Browning, The King and the Book, bk. i. line 1S90: 

A Ting without a posy, and that ringeuinet^ ^ 

— Vol. 1. p. 7a. 

356. Line 165: Enter a King and a Queen — Strachey 
observes in reference to the interlude, that Its intro- 
duction, as in other plays, “heightens our feeling of 
the iiiaiii May being a real action of men and women, 
while the rhyme, Arc. , and the Avhole structure of the Inter- 
lude, distinguisli it fitnn the real dialogue, in a way cor- 
responding with that Ai'liich has been pointed out in refer- 
ence «lo the player's recital of the speech of .ffineas” 
(p. m 

367. Line 105: Phoebus CART.— For the archaism, cart 
for chariot, compare Chaucer, Kiiightes Talc, 1. 1183: 

The stAtuc of Mars upon a carte stood ; 
wiicre carte, occurring as it does in the ti'cincndous de- 
scription of the temple of Mars armypotente, unques- 
tionably means a chariot, though in line 1104 above— 

'I lie carterc over-ryden with his ctxrte~-^ 

I think it is equally evident that mrtc means the same 
os it docs noAv, and that Boswell is right in rebuking 
Steevens for bis citation of it. 

358. Line 176.- ftei* this line Qq. have a line not in Ff. 

J'or women fear too much, even as they love ; 

And the next line begins Anith And. Many editors con- 
jecture that a line has dnqiped out either before or after 
this lino, which is without a rhjine, and thus obviously 
imperfert. The Cambridge editors suggest (what indeed 
had been my instinctive impn^ssion before turning to 
their note) that the Qq. give us Shakespeare's first 
thought, incomplete, as well as the lines Avhich he finally 
adopted as they stand in the Ff. 

359. Line IHO: A nd as my love is SIZ’D, my fear is so — 
Compare Antony and Cleojiatra, iv. 15. 4-6: 

our sist of borrow, 

Proportion'd to our cause, must bo as great 

As tlirit which makes it 

^ 360. Line 184: My OPEKANT powers.—Compare the one 

other use in .Shakespeare of the word operant, Tiiuon, Iv. 
3. 24, 25: 

Sducc his palate 

With thy most operant poison 1 

361. Line 191: W urtmoood, wormwood — Qq. have, in the 
margin, That's wormwood, which seems just as gtH»d a 
reading as that of the Ff given in the text, and adopted 
by almost all the editors. 

362. Line 214: The great man dmm, you mark his FA- 
VOURITE F. 1 has/ttu«Mn7ej>f, which Abbott defends 
and Furness adopts, considering Jlies one of the numerous 
instances of tiie thinl person plural in s. The sense is 
certainly much better in this reading, for it expresses 
(bettor than tlie singular would do) the defection of the 
diininislied great man’s SAvarm of favourites and flatterers. 

I should adopt it Avere it not for tlie hideous sound pro- 
duced by the sequence favourites Jlies-^au effect on the 
ear so grating that I oaunot for a moment believe that 
Shakespeare would have tolerated It 
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363 . Line 229: An anohor’S cAeer in prison be my scope / 

— 'i'his and the preceding line are omitted in Ff. The read- 
ing in tlie text (an fur the and of Qq.) is Theobald's, uiii- 
vcraally, ^opted and most probably right, though I 
think that and is not necessarily wrung. Anchor is of 
course anchorite, or hermit, from Anglo-Saxon anem\ an 
abbreviation of Greek imxuptsr^f, one wlio is withdrawn. 
Compare The Vision of I’iers Ploughman, 1. C6; 

And ancres and hcrcniites 
That holden hem in hire scllcs; 

and the Eomance of Hubert the Devil, printed by Wynkj’n 
de Worde: “We have robbed and killed noniies, holy 
aunkerSf preestes," &c. «> 

364 . Line 249: Oonzago is the Di'KE’6 name.- Elze pointa 
out a similar confusion of duke and king in the tragedy 
of Gorl)oduc; in the argument and tlie names of the 
speakers Gorboduc is styled Kgnge of Brittaytu‘ and Kynge 
of great BrUtayne, whereas in “Tlie Order of the dome 
shewe before the ftrate Acte” we read: “As befell vpon 
Duke Gorboduc deuidinge his Lande to his two Sonnes.’ 
Walker, Crit Exam, ii, 2811-282, Article CIV. ixiints out 
that 111 i.<n'e’B Labour 's Lost the King is sometimes styled 
Duke, m Twelfth i^ight, Orsino is sometimes Duke, some- 
times Count; in Two Gent, of Verona, Duke and Emiieror 
are confounded; in Titus Andrunicus, Emperor and King; 
In Beaumont and Fletcher, Cupid's Eevengc, the Duke 
and his consort are styled Duke and Dueen, and the Indr 
to a dukedom talks of becoming a king; in Sidney's Ar- 
cadia, Basilius is sometimes called King, sometimes Duke. 
He winds up with: "‘king, count, and duke, uere one and 
the same to the poet, all involving alike the idea of sove- 
reign pow'er; and thus might easily be confounded with 
each other in the memory.” 

365 . Line 253: let the galled jade wince.— A proverbial 
expression. Hteevens quote.s Edwards, Damon ami l^dhias, 
1582: “I know the gall’d horse will soonest wince; ’ and 
the Clarendon Press editors refer to Alother Bombic, i. 3, 
and Lyly's Euphues, p. 110 (ed. Arber): “For well I 
know none will winch except she he gawlded.” 

366 . Lines 256, 257: I could interpret between you and 
your love, if I could see the ruppETS dally ing.^Compare 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 1. 100, 101: “0 excellent 
motion ! O exceeding pupjict ! Now will he interpret Iier,” 
An interpreter, in the old puppet-shows, was the person 
who had charge of the dialogue. Steevens quotes itrecne's 
Oroatsworth of Wit, 1621: “It was I that penned the 
mural of man’s wit, the dialogue of Dives, and for seven 
years’ space was absolute interpreter of the puppets;” 
and Elze cites Nash, Pierce Pennilesse, ed Collier, p. 21: 
“the puling accent of hervoyce is like a fained treble, or 
ones voyce that interprets to the puppets." 

367 . Line 262: So you MUST TAKE your husbands.— Qq. 
read So you mistake your husbands; Ff. So you mistake 
Eusbands; the reading in the text (that of Pope) is de- 
rived from Q. 1: So you must take your husband. It 
aeems to me decidedly preferable; indeed, the arguments 
In favour of the mistake can only be qualified by the word 
which they prefer. 

368. Line 264: “the croaking raven dofA bellow for re- 
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tviiffo.”— This is a sutiricM condensalSon, as Simpaoo 
]N)iiited out in the Academy, Dec. 19, 1874, of 4he follow- 
ing lines of the ITue ITogedy of Hichard the Third; 

The scruekfng raven siti troking for revenge, 

Whole herds of beasts conies bellowing for revonge. 

— Sh. See. Reprint, p. 6i. 

369. Line 285; fo ransHhe world away.—^ F. 1. The 
i'eadii»g Thus, adopted by many editors, seems to^e 
much jKiorcr. 

370. Line 286: a forest of feathers^^alon^ observes: • 
“It appears from Decker’s Gul's Hurubooke, that feathers 
were much worn on the stage in Shakespeare’s time but 
tlie only reference that I can find to feathers on the stage^ 
(eh. vi : Hi^v a Gal^nt should behai^ himself iK a I'lay- 
house) does not refer to the actors, but to the “gallant” 
wlio takes his seat upon the stage. “ But on the very 
rushes where the comedy is to dance, yea, and under tlie 
state of Camhyses iiimself, must our Jeathered ostrich, 
like a piece of ordnance, be planted valiantly, because 
impudently, beating down the mews and hisses of the 
oplhiscd rascality.' Compare 'I'. Kaiidolph, The Muses 
L(‘okiiig-(Tlass, i. 1 and 2 (Works, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, ji 182). 

The scene is at the Globe Theatre 

“ Afrs. Fhrvei Unv (wife to .1 liabcrdahher of imall-wdrc«;l 1 come i.') 
sell ’em pins and Inokinjj 

Bird (the feathcr-maii) 1 have their custom too for .ill their*’ feathers 
hnter R(>.scius, a P^yer, 

Bird. Master Kosctiis, we have brought the things you spake for 

K 0 \ctui. Why, ’t is well 

Mrs. Fiowerdew Pray, sir, whdt sery^e they for? 

Baictus We use them ui uur play ” 

371. Line 287: Kf the test of my fortunes TUKN Tt'RK 
WO'.- Steevens cites Greene's Tutiuoque, 1614* “This 

it is to turn Ttuk, Iroru an absolute and most compleat 
gentleman, hi a most absurd, ridiculous, and fond lover’ 
(Hazlitt’s Dodsley, xi 226). Compare .Much Ado, iii. 4. 57. 

372. Line 288: with two IMtoviNCiAL roses on my RAZED 
shoes.— Hoses wei-e the losettes worn on shoes, much as 
they are still used, sornetiiiies, by ladies on their slippers. 

Tne word is of very frequent recurrence in the dramatists; 
one of the stage-directions in Massinger's City Madam, i. 

1, is: “Enter Luke, with shoes, garters, fans, and rtMeS.” 
Provincial roses are rosettes in the shape of roses of Pro- 
ence or of Provins. Cotgravc Ifias: “ Hose de ITovence. 
Tlie Prouince Rose, the double Damaske Rose;” and 
“Rose de ITovins. The ordinary double rod Rose.” Ger- 
arde in his Herbal speaks of tbeodamask rose as Hosa 
provinetalis. Hunter (Illustrations of Shakespe^e, vol. 
ii. p. 254) gives an extract from Pcacham's Tftflrof our 
Times, 1638, showing that as much as £30 was sometimes 
given for a pair of roses.— Razed shms were probably 
slashed^hoes. 8ee Btubbes, Anatomie of Abuses, ed. 1683; 
p. 67, New Sh. Soc Reprint, ed. F J. Furnivall, 18fV: “To 
these their nether-stocks, they have corked shooes, pins- 
nets, and fine pantofles, which beare them vp a filler or 
two [two inches or more, ed. If^^] from Hie ground; v^erof 
some be of white leather, some of black, and some of red, 
some of black velnet, some of white, some of red, some of 
green, raced, carued, cut, and stitched all ouer with silk, 
and laid on with golde, siluer, and such like.” The Claren- 
don Press edd, quo\e Randle Holme, Academy of Armory, 
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0. ili. ch. !, p. 14: “ Pinked or ramd Shooes, have the over 
leathenigrain part cut into liomi or other devices.” 

373. Line 200: Half a share, — aotoi'S in Shake- 
^speare'B time had shares in the proflte of the theatre, and 

were paid accoi'ding to the receipts, *and proportionately 
to their merit There is much intei'e|ting information on 
the subject of shares in theatres in ^alliwcll-Phillipps’ 
^lustrations of Uie Life of Shakespeare, 1874, pp. 80-01, 
the substance of which is given by Purness in his Variorum 
ed. of Hanilet,^>P. 260>2<I2. 

374. Line 295: pajock, -This is the reading of F. 3, F. 4. 

Q. 2, Q. 3, Q. 4, Q. 5 have paiock; F. 1, Q. 0 paiocke; F. 2 
pajoe^; Q. (1676^p«icoc/r; Q. (IWSj pecoek, A nmnber of 
explanations and of emendations has liAn suggested, 
Polish, PhcDUician, and Swedish being laid under contri- 
bution, though one may wonder where Shakesjwure got 
his knowledge of these not very generally knovrn lan- 
guages. The most faseinutitig suggestion is that of F. 
Leo (Notes and Queries, .Tan. 21, u li<» calmly con- 
jectiu’cs that the mysterious word is merely a stage-direc- 
tion for “hiccups "—the said hiccup being produced by 
Hamlet as a polite substitution for tlie wonl, which i.s on 
tlie tip of his tongue. Dyce, witli less originality, defends 
the common reading pajock, which he says is “certainly 
cqui\«lent to peacock. I have often hefir<l the lower 
classes in the north of Scotland call the peacock ‘thei>ea- 
jock, and their almost invariable name for the turkey- 
cock is ‘ bubbly-/ocA:.’ " F. A. Marshall, Study of Hamlet, 
p. 157, note, remarks that Mr. Irving, in siieaking these 
lines, gives “a new for(?e to the word ‘pajock ’or ‘peacock,’ 
which Hamlet substitutes for Hie manifest rhyme ‘ass,’ 
by looking at the fan of peacock's feathers vhich he had 
borrowed from Ophelia, an<l held in Ins hand daring the 
representation of the play, as if tiiat had suggested to 
him the substitution.” 

376. Line 3U3: the recorders. —'riic recordin' was an in- 
stillment like a flageolet, or flute with a mouthpiece. It 
was held in great esteem on account of its “ upiu’oacliing 
nearest to the sweet dcliglitfulness of the human voice.” 
See Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, p. 240 
4[quotcd in Furness, p. 208), and compare Midsummer 
Night’s Hream, v. 1. 123, 124 (“he hath play'd on his pro- 
logue like a child on % recorder"), and note 204 to that 
play. At line 350 below, the stage-direction is: “ Kc-enter 
Players with Recorders;" and Hamlet says: “0, the re- 
corders! let me see one." 

ui 

376. Line 315: No, my lord, katheb with cAoter.— This 
is tlw riding of Ff.; rather is omitted in Qq., which 
many editors follow. 

377. Lines 348, 349: by these pickers and stealers An 
alhision, doubtless, to the admonishment in tAe Church 
Gat^hism to keep out hands from pickimj and stealing. 
ElSb quotes A Larum for London: “Or with my sword I '11 
hac| yoxxr jilehers off" (Simpson's School of Shaksperc, 

p. 72). “By this hjuid!” is used as o mild oath in 
Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 161, and elsewhere in Shake- 
speare. In II. Henry VI. i. 3. 193, Peter, the armourer’s 
man, swears “By these ten bones, my lords.” Compare 
Beanmontand Fletcher, Philaster, ii^2, where Pharamond 
says to Galatea: “ By this^sweet hank.” 


HAMLET. ACT lli. . Soane 2. 

378. Line 358: “ While the grass ^oies.”— Malone cites 
tlie whole proverb from Whetstone’s Promos and Cas- 
sandra, 1578: 

Whylst grass doth growe. oft sterves tha seelj^^ede; 
and from the Paradise of Hainty Devices, 1578: 

To whom of old this proverbe well it serves, 

While grass dotli growe. tlie silly horse he sterves. 

379. Line 360: To withdraw with you.^It is a matter ot 
still unsettled conjecture to whom these words are ad- 
dressed, and what is their precise meaning. Malone 
added the stage-direction; “ Taking Guildenstem aside;” 
Htecveiia supposed the words to be said interrogatively in 
resnonse to a gesture of Guildenstem’s; and emendations 
of tiic text have been proposed. It seems to me that the 
words are capable of cither of two meanings. The players 
have just re-entered with recorders. Hamlet turns to 
them, takes an instrument, and Uicn, turning again to 
(Tuildenstern and Bosencrantz, takes up the thread of 
conversation with “'To withdraw with you--" moving 
apart with them as he speaks, so as to be out of Hie 
players’ hearing. Or it may lie, as the players come in, 
Hamlet is about to leave bis friends and join them— “To 
withdraw with you,” as he says, parenthetically; when, a 
thought striking him— a tliought suggested by the pipe 
he has in his hand- he turns back to his Mends with the 
words which follow’. 

380. J.iues .‘{(13, 3C4: 0, my lord, i/ my duty be too bold, 
my love is too unmannerly, ~ This is a vague compliment, 
which need not be forced into a special meaning. As far 
as any explanation is neccssiuy, or feasible, it is given by 
Warburton: “If my duty to the king mokes me press you 
a little, my love to you makes me still nu)re imiioi’tunate. 
If that in^ikes me bold, this makes me even unmannerly." 

381. Line 373: fingers and THUMB.— Q. 2, Q. 3 have the 
umber instead of thumb, an evident misprint, which 
Steevens Hied to justify by supposing umber to be an old 
name for a brass key at the end of the recorder. But in 
the first place it is by no means certain, or even likely, 
that Hie recorder of Shakespeare s time had such a brass 
key; and if tliey had, we have no reason to suppose that 
umber (which is used in the Faerie Queeiie for “visor”) 
was the name for them. 

362. Line:57.5: mokl ELOQUENT music.— So Qq.; Ff. have 
excellent 

383. Lines 388, 389: though you can fret ine, you cannot 
play upon me — Q. I has yet you cannot play upon me,” 
which is perhaps a preferable reading, though there is not 
much to chriose between the two. It is adopted liy the 
Cambridge editors. 

384. Lines 409, 410: 

And do such bitter business as the day 
ir ould quake to look on. 

8o Ff.; Qq. have “business as the bitter day,” which a 
few’ editors have followed. I do not see what Warbur- 
ton menus by saying that the expression bitter business is 
“almost burlesque.” I see nothiug bui-leaque in it, nor 
anything reasonable or admirable in his suggestion of 
“ better day.’ 

386. Line 416: How in my words soever she be SHENT.— 
The participle shent (the only part of the verb then in 
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use) occurs in three other places: Merry Wives, i. 4. 38; 
Twelfth Nitfht, iv. 2. 112; and Coriolanus, v. 2. 104. 

, « ACT III. ScKNJS 3. 

386. Line 6: Hazard so neah us.— This is the reading 
of Qq. (neer ’#); Ff. have daiigerous. Editors are much at 
variance in their preferences, hut the fonner text seems 
h") me the preferable. 

387. Line 7: luuacies.—^o Ff.; Qq. have the evident 

misprint browes, a misprint, however, which may stand, 
as Theobald supjiosed, for liuies. Sec, on that word, note 
65 to Winter's Tale. % 

388. Line!): To krr.p those MANY many bodies safe,.— 
Coinimre “too too solid flesh," i. 2. 129 above; “A very 
little little let us do," Henry V. iv. 2. 83; and the Italian 
doubling' of adjectives for emphasis, as moltu molto. 

389. Line 14: That spirit vpon whose WEAL depends and 
mfs.— Ft, mstead of leeal, have spirit, a perfectly obvious 
misprint which has found favour in a few quarters. 

390. Line i'': it w « massy wheel.— Massy is used by 
Shake&pciiu- in four other ])laces, “massive" not at all. 
See Mucii Ado, iii. 3. 147; Troilus and Cressida, Prol. 17, 
and ii. 3. 18; and Tempest, iii. 3 Cl: 

Your s>\ords are now too massy for your strength!* 

391. Line 50: May Mie he pardon'd, and retain the 
o/cncc.^- Tills line, full of intense meaniriK, might well 
be affixed as motto to Browning’s Kcd (\»tton Night-cap 
Country. The whtde book is the subtlest of commentaries 
on this text. 

392. Line .57: the corrupted CUKRENTS of this world.— 
On tlie conjecture of S. Walker, Dyce in his second edi- 
tion, and I'nriiess in his Variorum, priiite«l 'currents, i e 
occurrente (I. Henry IV. ii. 3. 58). The conjecture is a 
veiy ingenious one, and may not improbably be right. 
But it is not at all necessarily right. Sliakespeai’c lias 
metaphors quite as hasty and elliptical as this, in all parts 
of his work. And in several jdaces he uses tlie w'ord cur- 
rent almost as if it hud passed from a metaphor into a 
received synonym for “course." 8ee, for example, Mer- 
chant of Venice, iv. 1, 04: 

To excu»e the current of tliy cruelty. 

393. Line 73: Ifow might Ido it pat, now he is praying. 
—Qq. have but mw a is praying. 'J^iis speech of Hamlet 
ha.s given great concern to the enmmenUtoi's, and is not 
easily reconciled with a too amiable view of tlie cbaracter 
of a man who could utter it. A writer in the Quarterly 
Review (vol. Ixxix. 1847, i). 333, note- quoted in Furness, 
vol. ii. p. 169) interprets it thus : " His reasons for wot 
killing the king when he is praying have been held to be 
an excuse. But if Shakespeare had anticipated the criti- 
cism, he could not have guarded against it more effectu- 
ally. Hamlet has just uttered the soliloquy: 

—Now could 1 drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 
Would quake to look on. 

In this frame he passes his uncle's closet, and is for once, 
at least, equal to any emergency. His flrst thought is to 
kill him at his devotlc>ns; his second, Chat la that case 
Claudius will go to heaven. Instantly his father’s suffer- 
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ings rise into his mind; he^ contrasts the hapipy future 
of the criminal with the pirgatory of the victimfand the 
contemplation exasperates him into a genuine desire for 
a fuller revenge. ?rhe threat reJifeves hiqj ft*om the re-^ 
proach of inactivity, and he falls bade into his forlher self.'* 
This seems to me a very reasonable view; and the following 
passage from StraAcy •(pp? 71, 72) does soraetliing to 
explain the passage yet further; “Hamlet enters, fa4 
sees that now he ‘ might do it pat;’ but only the coward 
or tlie assassin would Willingly kill a sU^iPing, or a pray- 
ing man, and when to this instinctive feming ai'e united 
Hamlet's undoubted reluctance to shed his uncle's blood, 
even as the just avenger of his fatlier's murder, and his 
habitual disiH)8iti(>n ti pi'ocrastinate, Aid put off c .ction 
of every kiiiff,— these motives are enough to stay his 
hand for tlie present. And to excuse his procrastination 
to himself and also to gratify that inclination * to unpack 
Ilia heart with woi-ds ‘ which impels every man who, hav- 
ing deep thoughts and strong feelings, does not carry 
them out by action, he foils into language which, if he 
meant what he said, w'ould certainly be as horrible and 
infernal as Dr. .Tobnaon and others have called It The 
commentators show, that this thought of killing an enemy 
umler circumstances that might destroy his soul at tiie 
same time, lias not only been adopted lij^norc than one 
of iShakspearc'a dramatic conteniiKiraries, but is slid to 
have been really uttered and acted upon. And this may 
warn us not to think the words v^re pretext, even in 
Hamlet's ca.se. Though assuredly Hamlet would not have 
deliberately done anything to causi^his uncle’s damnation, 
he gratifles his bitter hatred by s tyrng that he desires, 
and will contrive it: he gives way (as I have observed on 
another occasion) to evil inclinations, Instead of strictly 
restraining them, bei‘iun’.e he feels that they are not so 
bad, that is, so strong, as to lead to guilt of action. To 
avenge bis fatber’^ murder with his own hand, ia, under 
all the circumstances of (Hiuntrj , age, form of government, 
and social condition, in which Shakspeare has laid the 
scene of the play, a judicial act required of him by the 
Btrictt.Bt laws of public and private duty: but wiUi the 
ur.iversal infirmity and sinfulness of human iiatui’e, he 
mixes up more or less of liod feelings with the perfor^ 
iiiancc of his duty.” 

394. Lino 79; hire and salarj/.^here is a very amusing 
misprint here in Qq., which read base and silly. 


396 Line 80: full of bread.- See Ezekiel, xvl. 49: “ Be- 
hold, this was the iniquity of thy Aster Sodom, pride, 
ftdness of bread, and abundance of idleness was her 
and in her daughters, neither did she strengthei^e hand 
of the poor and needy." Oompai'e Two Noble Kinsmen, 


i. 1. 159, 160: 

4 . 


and his amyJkU 
Of bread, and sloth. 


396. Line 81: as FLUSH as Jlfay.— So Qq.; Ff. have the 
similar, but less unconventional reading, fresh. Flush 
occurs again, in the same sense gull of vigour), in TlAtn, 
v. 4. 8; “ now the time isfiush;'' and in Antony and Cleo- 
patra, i. 4. 62: youth revolt" ^ 


397. Line 83: But, in our eiretmstance and course of 
thought; le., as the ^larendon Press edd. Tightly take tt, 
in the circumstance and cours^f our thought. Compare 
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i'ii. 2. 350: ^‘yoqf caiue of distemper/' le. the cause of 
your distemper. (Kmtmtane$ is used, as often in Shake- 
speare, f ft details. • 


398 Line 88: (Tp, sivdrd, and Xcnoto thou a more horrid 
II used as a verb in Me^ure for Measure, 
iv. 6. 14, ixid in Winter's Tale, iv. 3. 133; only here as a 
uoun. In thd latter passage, ^ 

^ And merrily 

the word serins to l>e use^ in the sense of “lay hold 
of," “seize" (and thus clear ^le stile), as in Chaucer, Pro- 
logue, lino 09fi(j*^il Jhesu Crist him " (spoken of 
Saint Peter's attempt to walk upon the water) Here, 
then, it may mean a hold or gi-ip. Dyce in his Glossary 
exiilaiiis hent, “a hold, an opportunity to be seized;" and 
the Ofti'endon PiSss edd. say: “Haft let, as he leaves hold 
of his sword, bids it wait for a more terrilue occiislou to 
lx; grasped again." Theobald conjectured tliat hent might 
be a misprint for hint; and Warlmrton considered the 
word to he plainly heat. The latter is too rash a conjec- 
ture, and the former mak«)s very bad poetry. 


399. Line 89: M'hcii he is dnnih (wieep— This is the 
pointing of Ff.; t)q. have a comma 4)etweeii drunk and 
asUep, The rciuling of Ff. seems the best, because iJ am- 
let wishes to tak(‘ the king in some guilty state or prac- 
tice; and beiniifcaisleei; is surely a very innocent one, quite 
diifeigint from being drunk (uU'ttp, or in a drunken sleep. 


400. Lines 9l>03: 

about some act 
That has no relfsh of saleation in t; 

Then trip him, thathh heels way kick at heaven. 
Wemay compare wdtliflthis the moie mirthful malevolence 
of the following stanza from Browning's Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister: 


There 's a great text tn Galatians, 

Once yuii trip oti it eiitailb 
Tw'cniy-nme distinct dainn.itions, 

One siirt, if another fails : 

If 1 trip him just n-dying 
Sure of heaven as sure nii be, 

Spill him round and seiid him 11>ing 
Olf to hell, a M.-iniLiieeV 

—Works, vol. iji p. 94 . 

F. A. Marshall, Study of llamlot, p. 1(5.'), jusfJy says that 
flie expression in the te\t “ rectdls very forcibly some of 
those painfully realistic representations of the tonnents 
of the- damned, whiclf are to he found in various illus- 
trated books of the sixteenth and seveiiteeiitli centuries." 


ACSr III. Sums 4 . 

4%. -Wne 4: I'll SCONOE me EVEN here, - ifti- read : “»i- 
tence me even here;" Ff : *'sUeiice me e'en here; " tlie read- 
ing ill the text is Hanmer’s, advocated by the text of the 
cofresponding passage in Q 1 : “1 'll shroud n^’self behind 
the Compare Meriy Wives. Hi. 3. 96, 97: “I will 

ensconce me behind tlie arras.” Silence, however, is a 
reaiyng not witliout its justifications. 

Line 13: Oo, go, gmstion loith a wicked 1ong%ie, 
—So (2q.; Ff. have idle, which in its precise echo of the 
preceding line seems more likely to have lieeri a misprint 
—such pHuters' errors being very common ->thii^a an in- 
tentional effect of sound. * 

VOL. IX. ' e 


. 403. Line 18: budge.-^Vsed only here 4iad in Tempest^ 
v.l 11. 

404. Line 23: Dead, FOR A DUCAT, dead .'-Else com- 
pares Dekker’s Honest Whore, part I. 1. 1 (Works, vol. 
ii. p. 6): ‘'Wrestle not with me; the gseat 1[^owgive» 
the fall, /or a ducat" 

405. Lines 28-30: 

Ham. A bloody deed! almost as bad, good nwther, 

As kill a king, and marry with hie brot/ier. 

Queen. AskUlaking! 

Tills passage, indefinite as it is, affords the most doflnita 
gi-ound that we get in the play for argument as to the 
queen’s guilt or innocence in connection with the murder 
of Iftr fimt hushaml. Marahall, Study of Hamlet, p. 49, 
remarks tliat Hamlet’s words are “most probably a ten. 
tative reproach uttered by Hamlet as an experiment on 
his mother’s conscience; the (Queen’s answer— 

As kill a king !— 

must, I think, be hehl to be entirely free from any taint 
of hyixicrisy, and should he uttered with simple earnest- 
ness " It may be observed, however, that the matter is 
entirely left open by Shakespeare, and no doubt deliber- 
ately, as in Q. 1 the Queen declares her innocence in the 
most unmistakable terms: 

But .IS 1 haue a soulc. 1 sM'enre by hcaiicn. 

1 uuuer knew of tins most horridc tiiurdcr 
In the Hystono of Hamblct (ch. Hi., Furness, vol. li. p, 
100) the Queen is otiually distinct in her disavowal May 
not Shakespeare have left the point in doubt for the sake 
of adding a vague impressiveness to the cliaracter, other- 
wise uninteresting, of the Queen? 

406. Line ;!{{• penetrable.- This word is used in only two 
other places, Lucreoe, 559, and Richard III. Hi. 7. 225: 
^‘penetrable to your kind entreats. ' 

407 Line .37: If damn e^i custom have not DR AX'D it so, 
—Compare Lear, i. 1. 10, 11 : “ I have so often blush'd to 
acknowletlge him, that now T am huz'd to ’k" Boyer, 
French Dictionaiy, has “To Braze, V. A. Coitvrir de 
Cuicre, Bronzer . " Compare f’hapnian's part of Hero and 
Leandcr, Hi. 267: 

Yet firaz'finoi Hero's brow witJi impudence. 

408. Line 44: And sets a bluster there.— An allusion to 
the ]>racticc of branding harlots on the foreliead. CTom- 
pare Comedy of Errors, ii. 2. 138, and see note 48. 

409 Line 46: contraction.— This woid seems evidently 
to lie used in the sense of the marriage contract: no simi- 
lar use of it in this sense has been met with. 


410. Line 48: A UTUD8oJ>Y of loords.—The Clarendon 
Press edd rightly say that the meaning of the word rhap- 
Body is well illustrated by the following passage ftxtm 
Florio's Montaigne, p 68, ed. 1603: “This concerneth not 
those mingle-matigles of many kindes of stiifi'e, or as the 
Grecians call them Itapsodies." 


411 Line .50: With tristful visage, as against THE 
movL.— Tristful (i e. sorrowful) occurs in only cue other 
part of Shakespeare, 1. Henry TV. H. 4. 4.34: “ my tris^fid 
queen." The dwsn occurs again in Macbeth, il. 3. 88; 
‘‘The gi’eat doom's image," for the day of judgment, 


doomsday. 
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412. Lines 50, 51; 

Queen. Ay mCt what act. 

That roam so loud, and thunders in the INDEX? 

The lattej; line is given in the Qq. to Hamlet; in the Ff. 
the two l^nes ar^con'ectly attributed to tlie queen, hut are 
printed as pi'ose. Index is used live times in Shakespeare, 
always In the sense ot preface or prologue. Corapai’e 
Ctliell(». ii. 1. 262, 2611: “an index and obscure prologue.’ 
In Shakespeare's time the index was frequently placed at 
the beginning of a book. The name generally implies 
merely a table of contents. Compare Pericles, ii. 3-.5: 

To place upon the volume ot your deeds, 

As in a title-page, your worth in arms. 

Were more than you expect, or more than 's fit 

413. Line 53: Look here, upon this picture, and on this. 
—Marshall, in his Study of Hamlet, has a long note on 
“the two picture.s in the closet scene,” pp. 166-173. He 
quotes Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, vol iil pp. KW, 
107: “It has lieen Die constant practice of the stage, ever 
since Die Restoration, for Hamlet, in this scene, D» pro- 
duce from his pocket two pictures in little, of Ids faUier 
and uncle, U"* much bigger than two large coins or 
medallions . . , But, if the scantiness of deconilions 
compelled the old actors have lecourse to miniature 
piotures, why should the playhou.^c continue the practice 
when it is no hujger necessary; and when the same scene 
miglit be slmwii more advantage by two luirtraits, at 
length, in different panels of the Queen s closet?" 8tecvcus 
and Malone b(»th express their approval of whole longtlis 
rather than miniatures, on the ground that Hamlet could 
not, in the latter case, have referred D) “a station, like 
the herald niercuiy," drc. It als(» seems obvious that 
Hamlet would not be likely Di have with him a inlniatnre 
of his uncle. Fechter, indeed, gets out of that didlculty 
by tearing the miniature of Claudius from the queen’s 
neck, and llliigiiig it away; Rossi tears off the miuiature, 
dashes it to the ground, and tramples on the fragments. 
Mr. Irving and Salvini suppose the pictures to be seen 
with Die mind’s eye alone, a conclusion whicli Mr, Mar- 
shall strongly, and, as I think, conclusively, argues against 
in his note. “ Ilie very first Hue- 

Look here upon tliis picture, and on this— 

seems to me totally inconsistent with anything but two 
actual pictures then before the Queen's eyes. If the por- 
traits existed but in 4he mind's eye’ of Handet, what 
sense is there in his using the two demonstrative pro- 
nouns?— how could lie point out any contrast between 
two portraits which he liad not yet drawn? He might 
have said, ‘ L(»ok uikuj Uiis picture— that I am now going 
to draw in imagination,’ hut he could not say, ‘ Compare 
it wiDi this which I am going to draw afterwards.’ The 
word ‘counterfeit’ seems to me inapplicable to a mere 
ideal representation; it is always used by Ahokespeare of 
some actual imiUDon ” (p. 170). 

414. Line 64: The OOUNTERFEIT presentment of two 
brothers.’-Cinmierfeit is often used in Shakespeare for 
portrait, as in Timon, v. 1. 83, 84: 

Thou draw’st a counteifeti 
Best in all Athens. 

(kitgravpJiiBs: m. A pourtrait, image, picture, 

eounter/eUt or drao^hiol'' 


416. Line .58: A STATION like the heraliHfercury.— Sta- 
tion is used for an attitude in standing in Antony and 
Cleopatra, iii. 3. 22: ^ 

Her n^otion and her station are as one ; 
and perhaps in Macbeth, v. 8. 42: “the rfhshrinking fifo- 
lion wlierc lie fought; ’ but, though given by Schmidt in 
his Lexicon under samg heading as tiidbe previously 
mentioned, I DiinB it n%rt* properly means “ post.” • 

416. Line 59: ye%o-li{jhiei¥on a heaven-Jeksing hiU.^ 

Malone suggests Diat Shakespeare m^ have had in his 
mind three lines of Pliaer’s Aeneid, 15f<S, bk. iv. 1. 246 
et seq : * 

And now approacliing neere, the top he seeth and mighty Hms 
Of Aiks Mountain tough, ilnit He.iven on boyst|gius shoulder^beares, 

There first on gfcimd with wings of miglit doth Mercury arrive. 

417. Line 67: batten; i.e feed oneself fat. Tlie word 
is used both transitively and intransitively; In Shake- 
speare only trnnsitivtdy. It is found in one other passage. 
Coriohimis, iv 5. 35: “gn and batten on cold hits.” Com- 
pare Marlowe, The 3cw of Malta, iii. iv.: “Why, master, 
will you poison her with a mess of rice porridge? that 
a ill preserve life, make her round and plump, and batten 
moi*e than you are aware * (ed Dyee, 1862, p. 163). The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote Ootgrave. who gives “to 
battle ‘ as equivalent to ‘ iTeiulrc ehnif.' They add: 
“ITie word ‘battels is no doubt derived from the' same 
root.” 

418. Line 69: heyday . - Hey-day occurs as an exclama- 
tion ill the Qq. of Troilus, v. 1 73 (Ft hoy day), and is 
given by many editors for Die hoyd.%y of Richard III. iv. 
4. 458, and ’Timon, i. 2. 137, and the high-day of Ff. in 
Tempest, ii. 2. IIK). Ateevens ouotes from Ford, ’T is Pity 
Hlie 8 a Whore (or, us the Clarendon Press odd say, “ a 
play of Ford”), iv. 3* 

Must your he* itch and pleurisy of lust, 

The heuiay of your luxury, be fed 
Uj) ti a surfeit? 

Heyday jxThaps conies from, and means, “high day.’’ It 
is given in French dictionaries as the equivalent of beaux 
jours. 

419. Lines 71, 72: 

Sense, sure, you hate, • 
Else could you. not have MOTION. 

Compare Measure for Measure, 1. 4 59: 

The wanton stings and motions of the sense. 

420. Line 73: apoplex’d.—The Clarendon Press edd. 
compare Ben Jonsoii, The Fox, i^'l: “How does his 
apoplex/r (Works, p. 188); and Beaumont and Flet^er, 
Philaster, ii. 2: “ She 's as cold of her favour as an a^opkx.'’ 

^1. Line 77: hoodman-hlind. — HoodmanMind is the 
old name for blindmaiTs-buff. Shakespeare has Hoodimn 
In Airs WjH, iv. 3. 136. There Is a very entertaining 
scene of hoodmaiirblind in Day’s Humour out of Bi^aDi, 
1608, iv. 3 (ed. Bullen, pp. 68 et seq.). 'Baret's Alvearie 
has; “ The Hoodwinke play, or hoodmanhlindt, in igme 
places called the blindmanbiif.” Compare The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton, I 3 (ed. Wamke and Proescholdt, 
p. 15). 

422. Line 81: Cotifd not so MOPE.— The word is used 
Bgidn in this sense— to be daeed» or to act blindly, per- 
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hftps from ft^ope-^in Tempest, v. 1. 240. Compare T^o 
KoblCj^lnsmen, ill. 2. 25: *I^m mop't." Littledale, in 
his note on the line in his edition, compares Fletcher, 
The Humorous Lieutenant, iv. 6: • 

Sure, I take it. 

He is bewitch'd, or or his brains melted ; 

and the Queen of Corinth, ft. 3^ • 

^ How am 1 tranced and mofed I 

423. Line S3: mutine^-^futine, here used as a verb, is 
found in v. 2^6, %nd in King John, ii. 1. 378, as a siiiistan- 
tivf. Cotgrave has “ Mntinor:^to mutiiu.'* The Claren- 
don Press edd quote Jtnison’s Rejanus, iii. 1: 

Had blit thy legions there rcbell'd or mutm'd. 

Mutineer occufs in Tempest, Ilf. 2. 40, ^nd mutiner in 
Coriolanus, i. 1. 254. 

424. l ino 00; such black and aiiAiNED spots — Cotgrave 
has: “Graine: f. The seed of herbs, Ac., also, grain, 
wherewith doth is dyed in graine, Scarlet dye. Scarlet in 
graine. " Grain w.'is originally used only of scarlet dye, 
but come afterwards to be applied h) any fast cohmr. 
The word comes from the Latin yranwn, a seed, a term 
which was used of the seed-like form of the ovarium of 
the eoeem insect, from which red dyes were obtained. In 
Spanish the «'ord yrana is used for grain in general, and 
als* tor scarlet grain, coeliineal. Thus Isaiah i 18 is in 
Valera’s vtsrsion: “si vuestros iHseados fueran como la 
(fram,' Ac. « 

426 Line 02: — Stoevens quotes Handle 

Holme's Academy o| Armory and Blazon, bk, ii ch. ii p. 
288: ^‘Snseainc is the purging <)f a hawkfri'tn her glut 
and grease." Enseamed is used by Beaumont and 
Fletcher, The Triumph of Death (Works, ed. Dyce, vol. ii. 
p 535), in the same sense as Shakespeare's. (iOm](arc 
Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 106 for a parallel use of seam 
(literally hog’s fat). 

426. Lino 08: your precedent ford.— Shakespeare uses 
precedent (accentuated on the second syllable) in two 
other places in the present sense of former: Antony and 
Cleopatra, iv. 14. 83, and Timon, i. 1. 133. In using it as 
a noun he accentuates tlie word, as we do now, on the 
* first syllable. 

Ih. a VICE of kings —One of Shakespeare's several allu- 
eions to the Vice orUmffoon of the nmralities. Compare 
Twelfth Night, Iv. 2. 134-138; and see Extracts from 
Collier's Histoiy of English Dramatic Poetry, ii. 204 et 
seq. in Furness, Vfc*. Ed. pp. 296, 296. See note 305 to 
Itjphard III. 

427f Line 102: Enter Ghost.— In Q. 1 the stage-direction 
Is the rather ludicrous one, Enter the Ghost in his night- 
gown. But nightgown no doubt means a dressing-gown 
^his habit as he liv’d”), as in Macbeth, ii.'^J!. 70, 7l: 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us. 

And show us to be watchers. 

il2w. Line 104: What vmuld tour gracious figure?— Tt. 
faave you instead of pour, and a few editors read (nfter. 
Knight) What would you, gracious figure? 

4S9. Line 118: irworporal.— Corporal (for corporeal) oc- 
enrs a good many times in Shakespeare; irmrparal (tor 
incorporeal) only here* ^ Corporeal and incorporeal do 


not occur at all. The Clarendon Press edd. (note on Mac- 
beth, i. 3. 81) cite examples of both forms from Milton; 
as, for Instance, Paradise Lost, Iv. 685: 

^ To exclude spiritual substance with 
and Samson Agonistes, 616: 

Though void of corporal sense. 

430. Line 121 ; Your bedded hair, like life in EXORK- 
MENTS.— In five out of tlie six instances of tills won} in 
Bhakespeai'e, excrement is used for hair— a meaning com- 
monly (and, in strict etymology, correctly) given to it at 
the time, as in the passage quoted by the Clarendon Press 
edd. from Bacon, Natuj’al History, cent. 1, sect 58: “Liv- 
ji||; creatures put forth (after their period of growth) 
notliing that is young but hair and nails, which are ex~ 
crements and no parts.” See Love’s Labour's Lost, note 
169, and Winter’s Tale, note 205. 

431. Lines 152*156.— Staunton considers these lines as 
an aside, addressed by Hamlet to his “virtue,” and points: 
“ Forgive me this, my mrtue." This view is followed by 
many editors, tliougli few even of those who profess to 
believe have had the cfiurage te adopt it It is a view 
that does not commend itself to me. I think Hamlet is 
still .^peaking to his mother. 

432. Line 155: Yea, CURB and woo for leave to dd him 
good.— Curb (spelt covrb in Ft., and by some later editors 
for distinctness’ sake) is from the French courher, to 
bend or bow. Steeveus quotes the Vision of Piers Plough- 
man, 1. 617 (ed. Wright): 

Tlinniie 1 conrbed on niy knees. 

And cried hire of grace. 

433. Lines 181-165: 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this. 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery 
That aptly is put on. 

This paiisage is not in Ff. In Q(i. (except in that of 1676) 
there is no stop between eat and of. Many emendations 
have been suggested, and many far-fetched explanations 
put forth Tlie passage is certainly a ditUcult one. IT/io 
all sense doth cat is well paraphrased by tlie (Uarendon 
JTess edd.: “who destroys all natural feeling, and pre- 
vents it from lioing exerted;" Of habits devil, is rendered 
by tlie same edd.: “and is tlie nialignant attendant on 
habits.” Might nojt devil possibly stand as a sort of 
adjective to habits, meaning tliat custom is a monster of 
diabolical habits’ 

434. Line 160: And either LAY the devil, or throw him 
out.— This line is not in Ff,; 2, Q 3 read and either 
the devil, an evident misprint, which the printer of Q. 4 
changed to and Maister the devU, which makes no sort 
of metre, and is doubtless a mere conjecture, without 
authority. A word is evidently wanting, and tiiat word 
is evidently a single syllable, or something which by the 
help of elision will be equivalent to a single syllable. So 
much we know, and no more ; though it seems probable 
O^y no means certain) from the alternative word either. 
that the lost verb is one which would contrast witti throw 
him out The field for guess-woefc is thus illimitable, and 
^to me it seems scarcely worth guessing when the most 
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brilliant f^uess will be a guesa only. 1 have inserted in 
the text the wonl lay (Cartwright's conjecture), not lie- 
canse 1 have any confidence that that is tlie riglit woixl, 
but because some insertion is necessary in order to All 
^ up the hiahfe, and lay will at least do as well as anything 
else. Dr. Ingleby, naming the five conjectures which do 
not seem to him “ utterly imbecile," says very reiisoiiably 
(The Still Lion, 1874, pp. 110-119): “It is not easy to see 
why the five verbs, curb, quell, lay, aid, and /luune found 
more favour tlian a score of <»ther8, apparently as well 
suited to the sense and measure of the line as an> of 
these. Ilow sijoii are the resources of the conjectural 
critics exhausted ! how meagi e is the evidence adduced in 
favour of any single conjectui^* I yet the requirements if 
tile passage are by no means severe, nor are tile means 
for eoiuplying witii tlicrn eitlici naiTou or recheieht’. It 
is rather an einlanvs dea richem'^ that liinders our de- 
cision. To call over a few' of the candidates for admission 
into the text' curb suggests rein, nde, thrall, hind, ehain, 
&:c., quell and lay suggest rhanu, icontt, quench, Juih bulk, 
erms, fhtvatt, daunt, nhame, etne. A’c ; while aid and Iwuhc 
suggest fi.'f * “Wte, ettr, m‘vv, lodge, feed, A:c. Beside-s 
which there an. man> dissyllables that would answer the 
purposes ot sense and measure. a<- iihate, abaM% Ac " Tlic 
whole passage Is veiy interesting and acute, and seems 
to me the most sensible consideration that has made 
ol the subject. Dr. Ingleby's cmiclusion Is that the miss- 
ing word “ must at least import the Hvhduiuy of the 
devil of habit," and that, while it is obviously imposHiidc 
to come to a positive decision, lay and t^hame are i>erhaps 
the l>e»t ot the immnieralAe con jeeturcfi. It is impossiide 
to leave this subject without mentioning Dr. Oeoige 
MacDonald's noto on this passage in his editum of the 
play, p. 179: “I am inclined to projiose a pause and a 
gesture, with perhaps an inarheulatinn" \ The italics 
are the autlior’s, the noto of admiration mine. 

435. Line 18*2: the bloat king.— Bloat is Wnrharbuj s 
extremely probable emendation of tlie tiq blotet. Ff. 
have Hunt. Bloat (he. bloated) is adopted by almost all 
the editors, (binpare (for the form) deject, iii 1 103; 
hoiat, iii 4. 207; difftract, iv. 5. 2. JiTothiiig could be more 
appropriate, as to the aen.se. Tlie numerous references 
to drinking leave iu» doubt that Claudius is intended to 
be somewhat of a urunkard. 

436. Line 18.S: call you hie MOUSE.—This was used as a 
tf;rin of eiuleannent. See Twelfth Night, note 49: and 
compare Beaumont and Fletchci', I’lic Knight of the 
Burning rostle, i. 2: “What is it, momer' and “I 
prithee, mouse, he patient." 

437. Line 184: ayair q/REECHY kisses.— Rcechy meam, 
literally, smoky Compare (\molaiiUB, ii. 1. 224, 225: 

the kitchen malkm pins 
Her richest lockrain 'l)i»iit her refcky neck 

It is used here, as in Much Ado, iii 3. 143, for dirts’^, 
filthy, in the more general sense. The Clarendon Pi’ess 
cdd. suggest that in the present ])assage the word may , 
have been suggested by ‘ bloat,' two lines before, which \ 
has also the meaning ‘to cure hen'ings by lianging them \ 
in the smoke.’ " 

436 . Line 185: Or PAPDLINO in your mck with his damn'd 
944 


fingers —Compare Othello, ii. 1. 259, 200: “fcidst tliou not 
see her paddle with the imlnFof his hand?" and ]^inter'B 
Tale, i. 2. 115: ' 

But to be fg^dltng p.'ilm!; and pinching fingers. 

439. Line 190: a pgddock, ... a gib.—iSompave Mac- 
beth, i. 1. 9: “Baddock calls," and see note 3 to that play. 
On gib compare I. H^nry JV.d. 2. 83: “I am as melancholy 
as a gib cat. ’ Gib,^the contraction of Oill)ert, was thei 
etiuivalent to our tom-eat. /iteevens quotes Cliaucer 
lloinamit of the Itose, 6207: 

our r.it,* ^ 

Tli.it aw.iiteth 1IIH.C dinl rattes to killcii— 
c 

where the original l)u.s “ Thihert Ic caa —Tib, from Ti))- 
hert, being also, as Nares ob«t‘rvc.s, a common name tor 
! a cat. (Sec N arcs, « r.J Boyer, French* Dictionarj'^ Ims 
j “Dib. Mst. (a gib-cat) Tn chat;" and (’oles, Latin Die- 
I tiomiry, lias “Ciib, /or Gilbert," and below. “A gfb cat, 

I cat us. Jells mas.' 

j 440. Line 194: like the famous o/jc,— This ajie has not 
; yet been identified Warner (Var, Sh vol. vii. i>, 405) 
j think.s that Sir .John SiicKling. in one of his Icttom. may 
j }M)bsibly allude to the wum; .hUu.v ; “It im the story of the 
j jaekanapet. and the parti idge.'*. tlion slarest aflei a beauty 
j til) it be lf»st to thee, and then letst out another, and 
j 8tare>-t after that till it is gone bm ’ TJic Claiviulon 
j Press exld. sa> : “ The referenee must Ik; to some falile lu 
wliicli an aja- opened a basket containing live birds, then 
crept into it hiiiiseir, and 'to tr) cunclusious,' whether 
he could tiy lik»‘ them, jumped out ami broke bis neck." 

441. J.itie 2(K). J must to England.- Malone (Var F 4 d. 
vol. vii p. 405) says; “ Shakespeare^ does not inform us 
how Hamlet came to know that ho was to lie sent to 
England. Rosencrant? ami Guildcustern were imule ae- 
(luainted with tlie King's inientions for the first time in 
the veiy last scene; ami they do not apjiear to have had 
any comimmicatioi’ with the JTinee since that time. Add 
to this, that in a subsequent scene, when the King, after 
the death of Polonius, inliuins Hamlet lie w as to go 
England, lie expresses great sui-prise, as if he had not 
heard anything of it befoi-e.- lliis last, however, may, 
perhajis, be accounted for, as coutributing to his design 
of passing for u niadTiiun.'' Marshall, Study of Hamlet,^, 
pp. 188, 189, has the following note on the subject: “The 
flitjt mention of the scheme of sending Hamlet to Eng- 
land ociiiirs in Act III. scene 1, linefe 168-175. . . . The 
Queen ajiparently was not present, only Polonius: the 
next allusion to it is in the third scene of the same act. 
when the King broaches the plan (b Bosencrantz and 
(luildenatem. Hie action would seem to he continuotis, 
at any rate to the end of scene 1, if not to the end^f the 
act. We must mark the Queen’s answer: Hamlet’s words 

must to Hngkiiid ; you know that? a 

To which his mother replies— • 

Alack, 

I had forgot : 't is so concluded on— 

showing that she had hoard of the proposed etnbassjtto 
England. Unless we suppose thrift an interval of time is 
intended to elapse between the first and second scenes of 
tJiis act, she must have been informed of his intention by 
Claudius, when they^^etired so abruptly in the middle of 
tlic play represented before the Court. Hamlet could only 
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have heard ^ the project in the short interval vt^hich 
elapsed botv^een his leaving tlie King kneeling in his 
closet (foene 3) and his intervftw with his mother (scene 
4). It is quite possible Uiat Shakespeare meant us to 
suppose tliatf while Hamlet passed through the corridors 
of the palace, some of the coui'tiers, if nut itosencrantz 
and Guildcftstern themselves, had told him of the King's 
^intention. I cannot conceive tlfht iftvus a more oversight 
on Shaksi>eare’B part; fqr we must not foigct that he 
revised the whole play, aiia this very scene in particular. 
•Surely Malonj il- not justified In saj’ing, as far as the text 
is concerned, tlmt Hamlet expj|;csses any surjirise when 
(act iv. scene 3, lines 47, 4S; the King tells liim that 
everything is ready for his journey to Flngiand; he mer«!y 
rep<!*it8 the wo^s, “For Englaiidt’' and twice afterwards, 
“C'ome, for England " (line 51 and line 55f this veiy* repe- 
tition miglit have w arned tin- King that Hamlet was not 
without suspicion oi his design; but he seems to have had 
iio apprehension on tliis iioiiit. It is very likely that, by 
repenting these words, Hamlet desired to remind his 
mother id wlint he hud said to her; and to assure her 
that she need have no fear of his immrring any rtanger 
from over- trusting the coiiipanioiis whicli tlie King liad 
•chosen for him." 

442. Lines 207: 

• Fw' 7 fa the ft port to have the ENOINEK 
Hout mih hta oicn PKTAK, 

<1 (1070) gives the inodern h>rm cnifinrer. Compare 
Tniilus and Cressida, ii. 3. H: “ Tlieii tliere s Achilles,— 
a rare etufiner." And see cognate fonns, such as pioner, | 
Hamlet, i. 5. 103, aiid Othello, ill. 3. 34(‘. Fefar w'as / 
lornicrly an alternative spelling of petanl. Cotgrave has; 

“ IVtart; m. A Petard, or Petarre; an engine (made like 
a Hell, ov morter) w'hcrew itli strong getes are burst open " 
Elze compares Dekker, The Honest ^V'liore, Part 1. v. 2: 

Then dll onr plots 

Are tiirnM upon .^ur he.icK, diul wt, 're blown np 
With our ttwn nnderiiihiings 

—Works, vol II. p 75. 

443 Line 212 : 1 'll lufj the GL’TS ivio the neighbour room. 
—The word guts had not so vulgar a sound in Shake- 
speare’s age as it has in oin*s. Steevens quotes Lyly's 
•Mydas,*1592: “Could not tiu; treasure of rhr.\giu, nor the 
tributes of Grcec-e, nor inouiitaiiis in the East, whose guts 
are gold, satisfy tliyfiiind? ’ ffalliwell states that lie has 
seen a letter, written about a century ago, in wiiich a 
lady of rank, addressing a gentleman, speaks of lierput^' 
with the same noAihalaiiee with which we should now 
Av^te stomach. In any case, the use of the wonl here is 
iinquoitionably coarse and unfeeling. Compare the other 
passage ill which it is applied to a person, I Henry lY. 
ii. 4. 2.')!: “thou elay-brain’df/wfs, ’ Ac. 

• 0 
« ACT rv. Scene 1. 

^lilies 0,7; • 

* King. What, Gertrude? Ilmv docs Hamlet? 

Queen. Mad. as the sea and wind, &c. 

Tlie Queen has promised her son, in lines 197-11)9 of the 
iweceding scene, that she will not betray the secret of his 
pretended madness; she here keep? her promise, and, as 


Clarke says (apud f'umess, voL t pp. 811, 312), “with 
maternal ingenuity makes it the excuse for his raah deed. 
This atfoMs a clue to Hamlet's original motive in putting 
* an antic disposition on ' and feigning insanity; he fore- 
saw that it might be useful to obviate su^jpioti of his 
having a steadily -pui-sued object in view, and to account 
for whatever hostile attempt he should make.” In Q. 1 
there is a scene nut found in any otMer edition, in which 
the Queen and Horatio are seen counselling together how 
best they can aid Hamlet in his counterplots against tlie 
plots of (Taudius. This scene precedes what is now iv. 7,. 
On tlie question of tlie Queen's ciiaracter as it finally 
leaves Shakespeare’s hands, see note 405 almve. 

^45. Line 18: Should hare kept short, resti aiu'd and OUT 
OF HAUNT — Kept short means kept in restraint, under 
control. Compare Henry V. ii. 4. 72. Out of haunt is out 
of company (“eyempt from public haunt." As You Like 
It, ii. L 15). The verb is tw'o or three times used by 
Shake.speare in the similar sense of frequent (as the 
French hanter). 

446. Lines 25, 26; 

like some ore 

A mong a MINERAL of metals base. 

In the English-French Dictionary annexed to Cotgi'ave 
ore is list'd only of gold: “Oare of gold, Balluque.” 
Miiisheu defines mineral as “Hn> tiling tliat grow's in 
mines, and contains metals. ’ In Hall's Satires, vi. 148, it 
is iimhI for a mine ( ' ‘ fired brimstene in a mineral "). Here 
it means apparently a metallic vein or Jode. 

447. Lines 3fM4; 

And let *hem know, both what we mean to do. 

And what 's vutimelg done: so, HAPIT, SLANVER— 
Whose whisper o'er the worfd's diameter, 

As level as tJte eamum to hi.^ blank, 

Transports his poison'd shot ■ may miss war name, 

And hit the wotmdlesa air, 

So, haply, shtnder was first inserted by Capoll, who modi- 
fied Theobald's conjeetiirc : “/'or, haply, slamler ” The 
Avords do not occur in cither Ff. or Qq.; but that some- 
thing is omitted is evident, and the rending adopted 
Bconis to siqijily the omission in a fairly satisfactory way. 

It has been generally followed, and there seems no reason 
wliy, in the utter ahscnce of all original authority, it 
should not bo ai^eepted as a plausible enough make-shift. 

ACT IV. SCFNK 2. 

446. Line 6: Comt'OUNPEP it with mrsT, whereto tis 
itia.— Compare IT. Henry IV. iv 5. 116: 

Only comfoMtd me with fnrgoiten dust, 

449. Lines 12-23.- Marshall, Study of Hamlet, p. 190, 
hi« the following note on this passage: “In Caldecott’s 
Editu>n (1819), p. 98, tlie following passages are given:— 

‘ l/Vheii priiiees (as the toy takes them in the head) have 
used courtiers as sjfonges to dnnke what juice tlicy can 
hxmi the poore people, they take pleasure afterwards to 
wringe them out into their ow'ne cistemes.’ R. O.'s 
‘Hem*. Steph. Apology for HewMlotus,’ Fo. 1608, p. 81; 

‘ Vespasion, when reproached for bestowing high office 
upon persons must mpacious, answered ' that he served 
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his tuiTi with such officiers as with spunges, which, when 
they hud druuhe thek till, were then tlie httest to be 
pressed ' ” (Barna1>e Aich’s Faultes, faults and nothing 
else but faults, ",4t(j, 1000, p. 44b). (See Suetonius, A’espas. 
c. 10.) ^ » • 

This last passage bears such a remarkable simihirity to 
the lines in the jday, that it is almost certain Shakesiieare, 
or the author of the older play of *' Hamlet, must have 
borrowed the idea from the some source to which Bar- 
uabe Bid) was iudebted'^-viz. Suetonius. 

'J'his speech aliout the sponge. <&c., was restored by .Sifr. 
Irving; the tlrat time, I believe, it has been given on the^ 
stage: he spoke it in act ir , scene 2, where, as 1 have said 
in the text, it is placed in the Quarbi, 1603. ' ^ 

450. Lines 13, 14: wfiat KEPIJCATION eiimld be 7nade bit 
the son of a kingi—RepUeation^ says Rush km (Sliakesiieare 
a Law'yer p. 34, quoted by Furness), is ''an exception of 
the second degree made by the plaintiff upon the answer 
of the defeniant." In simple Knglish, it is a reply; and 
is used in trove's LalK)ur<s Lost, iv, 2. 15, os a part of 
Holofenies' jargon. The word is used in Julius Csesar. 
i. 1, 51, in tlM’ sense of echo, reverberation. 

451 Lines 19, 20; ke keeps them, LlKK AN Al*E m)TH NI TS, 
in the corner of hut jaw.— FI have hicc an Ape, Qq. like an 
apple; the reading in the te.vt is introduced from (J 1 
(first adopted by Singer), which reads; As an Ape doth 
nuttea." The reading of the Ft is, of course, quite admis- 
sible as it stands, but tlic plu'ase seems to me much more 
expressive, much more like Shakespeare, as we find it iu 
Q. 1. Tlie apple of Qq„ though that too makes a sense of 
its own, is pretty obviously a misprint for ape. Ritsou 
gives an e.\'an)ple of the same misprint in T’eele's Aniiign- 
ment of Paris, where the fanjiliar phrase al^ut old maids 
is rendered “ to halter apples in hell." 

452 Lines 29, 30: The body is with the king, hnt the kina is 
not with the 6odp.-See Furness' Variorum Ed. p, 316, for 
various conjectures as to Hamlet's meaning in this dark 
paradox. If any explanation is required , perhaps J eimer’s 
is as good as any; ‘‘the body, being in the palace, might 
be said to be with the king; though tlie king, not being 
in the same room witli the bod}', wras not wiUi the liody." 
But very likely it is intentional nonsense. 

453. Line 32: Hide fox, and all after. -Perhaps anoUicr 
name for hide-and-seek. Hanmer declares deffnitely that 
“ there is a jday among children called, Hid*' fox, and all 
after," but no one else seems to know anything about such 
a game. Sec Much Ado, note 146. 

ACT IV. Scene 3. 

454. Lines 9, 10; 

diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are reliev'd. 

Rushton (Shakespeare's Euphuism, p 11) quotes a passage 
from Lyly's Euphues (p. 67, ed. Arber) which contains a 
phrase not unsimilai* to the one in the text ( ** a desperate 
disease is to be committed to a desperate doctor " ). ITio 
Juxtaposition of words is bo obvious that it is a little rash 
to Buppise that Shakespeare had this passage in mind, or 
owed his thought to it. 

*^46 


455. Line 36; you shall NOSE Aim.— Bh^espeare uses 

nose as a verb iu one other^lace, Coriolanus, v. 1. 28: 
"And still to nose tb’ oliiiice/’ where Uic wor# means 
simply smell; here 1 Uiiiik it ‘has the further sense of 
tracking by the scdlit. Bi-oxviiing uses th^word as the 
equivalent of (,nvi\a^w iu his trauslatiou of the Aga- 
memnon, i>. 99: # 

And witiieii%4^unu4l>i; with me, that nf evib 

Done loii^ ago, 1 nosme^ track the (ootKtep. ^ 

456. Line 46: the wind AT Ac/p. —Compare Winters 

Tale, v. 1 140; "at friend " At ha corrUt>tipn of o, itself 
the contraction of on in asleep: comi>are “fell on 
sleep," Acts xiii. ;i6). .See Abbott’s .Shakespearean Uram- 
mar, § 143. "At foot." 57 below, is a different construc- 
tion, and means, api>arAitly, at his heel.* * 

« 

457. Lines 64, 65: 

thou mayst not coldly 6KT 
Our sovereign Piu>0KSS. 

Set Bocnis to be used here in the sense of set aside, set 
at nought, rvovess is, 1 think, unnoticed by any of the 
commentators, except that the t'lareudtm editors explain 
it as “ procedure, uetion; ' lint it is not the king's action, 
it is his cnmniand which in iiuestion, and here it seems 
necessar} to accept the word iu tliat souse. See note 16 
to Antony and Cleopatra. « 

458. Line 66: Ily letters coxGRriNa to that effect. - -Tlfis is 
the reading of Qq.; hX have conjuring. It i-M very doubt- 
ful wliieh of tlie two words is the rigfit one, and Avhich 
the misprint. On the whole congruing seems to me the 
better reading. The word dt*e8 not^occur anywhere else 
ill Shakespeare, except in the piiuteil and spurious Qq. of 
Henry V.i 2 1S2, where the read ing of Ff hcongreeing-a 
word not met with elsewliciv, iiml jierhaps, as Mr. .Stone 
suggests ill his ediiirui of tlie play, fonued by Shakespeare 
by analog}' witli ag. t 

459. Line 68: For likt the HECTIC in my blwtd he rages. 
— Cotgiave has "IJectiqne .Sicke of an lleetick, or con- 
tinual Feuuer." Tlie word is. not used elsew'here by 
.Shakespeare. 

460. Lines 69, 70: 

till J know 'f IS done, ^ ^ 

Howe'er 7ny haps, my joys WEIIE NE’Eli BKOUN. 

Qq. read will nere hrgin, which, though better English, is 
obviously inadmissible here on occiAiut of the rhjine. 

ACT IV. Sci!:nk,4. 

461. — F. A. Marshall, Study of Hamlet, pp. 103, 194, k&a 
the following note on this scene: “That Shakesp^e in- 
tended to refer to some particular exiiedition in this pas- 
sage I have not the slightest doubt; but, unfortunately, I 
have not bcel able to trace the source of this descrijitiijSb 
Tlie particulars giveu are very remarkable; it was a frttle 
patch of ground— not worth five ducats to farm— yet it 
was garrisoned by the*Folack. I hoped to flnd*Uiec||pi- 
ginal of this unprofitable expedit^n In some of the ‘ ad- 
ventures' undertaken by Sir Walter Raleigh, or by one 
of the Earls of Essex ; but I have not snoceedetl to my 
own satisfaction. There are certain points of resomblanoe 
between tlie enterpitsc of Walter Devereux in 1578, the 
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object of which was to conquer Ulater,*or a portion of 
it, and this fipedltion of Fortinbras. Au unfavourable 
critic wight speak of the finy^ibci's of that adventurous 
body, of whicli Walter Devercux was the leader, as * a list 
of lawless resolutes ‘ without doings tliem any grievous 
wrong. . Of t^ie apparent value of tlw eountry which tliese 
brave butc^iers were to c^onquer, some i<iea may be fonued 
from the description giveri«iiy J|'roi^e (vol x., ])age S54>: 

• ‘“A few years before. Sir lleiiTy Sidney ‘s progress 
through Ulster had been Ivavely compared to Alexander’s 
Journey lnu> J^ctria, The central plains of Australia, 
theuntroddai Jungles of llorneu, or the still vacant spaces 
In our map of Africa, alone iiSw on the ghjbu's surface 
rein'esciit districts us unknown and mysterious as the 

• iio^h-east anj[j;}p of Ireland in th| reign of Elizabeth. . . . 

Ulster was a desert/ Ac. « 

One feels on reading this eloquent description that 
five ducats would have been a liigh rent to have paid for 
sueli a paradise ; still the extent of it does not answer to 
the description in the text lii 1578 Simkespeare wju only 
nine years old; in 1580, when Walter italeigh joined 
0 ley’s force in the attack np<»u the fort of 8merwick, in 
Dingle Bay, he was only sixteen : yet both events might i 
have made some impression on his youthful memory, 
Smeiwick, the wietclied fort in which the unhappy 8pau- 
iaiils and Ualians held out for two days against the 
Eitglish butchers, answers very well to ‘ the ottlcerV de- 
»KTi])tion of the place ugaimst n hieh Foiliuhras was lead* 
iiig his ‘ iawlesa r^solutes.^ It was ‘ a very small neck of 
land joined to the shore by a bank of sand (Fronde, vol. 
xi., page t!24). , . . Tluj whole of this scene (with the 
exception of Fortiiftiras short speech) lia^ no parallel in 
the Ipiarto of 1003; it was evidently addetl l»y Shake- 
speare on the revision of the ]>]ay, a eircuiiKStance wliieh 
coiitlrms nu; in the belief that he hud some eiiterjirise of 
that time in his mind.” 

462. Lines 2-4: 

Tt'lf him that hy his license Foiiinbras 
Claims //«* convemnee of a promis’d march 
Over tiis kingdom. 

W. hew read Claims, all the Qq. Craves. The readings 
have been pretty equally followed by editors; it seems 
- to me* that tlie former is in every way preferulde. For 
one thing, claims agi-ees better than rraws with the ex- 
pression in the prewoiis line, by hit. license. 

463. Line 6: Me shall express unrduty in his EVK.— Com- j 

pare Aiiton>' and Cleopatra, ii. 2. 211. 212: | 

Her geinftwuiUL'U, like the Xeiculcb, | 

^ So many luerinaidb, tended her j the evi^. | 

And^ee Hamlet, i. 2. 116. Bteevens thinks the expres* ; 
Sion was the customary formula for “in tlie presenee,” 
i.e, the royal presence. He cites the expression “all such 
as do service in the Queen's (Prince’s) f^e’' from The 
Kfisulatlons for the Ooverninent of the Queen's House- 
hold, 1627, and the Establishment of the Household of 
i^fiuce Henry. 1610. * 

464. Line 8: Go S(^tly on.^- So/tly Is used in many 
otlier parts of Shakespeare for “ gently,” “ leisurely." The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote Bacon, Essay vi. (od. Wright, 
p. 10): “ Like ttie going softly by on# that cannot well see.” 


Compare the French use of douoement The Ff., by an 
obvious misprint, have safely. From here to the end of 
tlie scene is omitted in Ff. 

465. Line 17: Truly to speak, and tpi^ no addition,^ 
Pope inserted U and Capell sir afteratbe clause of 
this line, which cun, however, be read without dUftculty. 

466. Line 27: This is the IMPOBTHUMB ofmueh Ufealth 
and peace. —Ootgrave has: “Aposthume: 1 An Irnpos- 
thurne; an inw'ard swelling full of corrupt matter.*’ 
Shakespeare uses tlie word in tw-o other places, Venus 

I and Adonis, 74 :l and TroUus and Crossida, v. 1. 24. 

I 467 Line 50: MAKES MOUTHS at the invisible event.^ 
I ^e note 256 

ACT rv. Scene 5. 

468 —Our texj; in the first twenty lines of this scene, 
as regards the personages and distribution of speeches, 
follmvs the Ff In tlie Qq. we have “AViter Horatio, 
Gertrard, and a Gentleman" and to this Gentleman are 
given lines 2 and 3 {She ie importunate . . , needs be 
pitied), and lines 4-13 {She speaks ^ . . wiwcA unhappily)\ 
while to Horatio are assigned lines 14-16 {'Twere good 
. . . Let her come in.), the Queen's third speech being 
thus reduced to lines 17-20. It has been suggested that 
the omission in ^he Ff. of the “Gentleman” was made to 
avoid the employment of an additional actor, and where, 
as in this case, his lines could be at least as properly 
delivered by Horatio, their assignment to him and the 
suppression of this unknown personage must be con- 
siilered on every count au impi’ovement in the stage 
business. Something more, however, must he said with 
regard to the assignment to the Queen, in the Ff , of the 
only lines (14-16) given in the Qq to Horatio Line 16 
{Let her come in.) clear!} belongs to the Queen, and we 
agree with Mr. Grant White that lines 14. 15 fmaiked 
“aside ’] are most appropriate in the Queen's mouth as a 
reflection by whicli she is led to ohnnge her determination 
not to admit Ophelia to her presence. Many vai-ying 
attempts have been made by modern editors to improve 
on the Q arrangement: hut none seems to us so satisfac- 
' tory as that of the F. 

469. LiiieG: iS'7>?/r»rKKVTorsLYfl^«frau'{f;/.r spitefully. 
In Shakespeare's time envy had not yet lost its alterna- 
tive sense of ill-wdll, hatred. Compare Htuiry VIII. lil. 
1. 113: 

You turn the ijood offer into fuvj'. 

470. Line 9: collection.— v. 2. 199: “ a kind of yesty 
collection," or inference! Tlie word is used again, in tlie 
same sense tis in the te\t--an attempt to gather meaning 
from soiuethiiig said— in Oymheline, v. 5. 430: “I can 
make no collection of it.” For aim in the latter part of 
this line, Qtp have yaivne, a very intelligible misprint from 
ayme. 

471. Line 18: Each toy seems pivloytie to some great 
AMISS. — The substantive amiss is used elsewhere by 
Shakespearu only in two of the Sonnets, xxxv. 7: 

Myself corrupting, salving thy atdtsr. 

and cli. 3: 

Then, gentle cheater, urge not my ainiss. 

*>47 
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In l)oth tliese places amiss meaiis ratlier wrong than mis- 
fortune. the meaning of the word in the text. 

472. Line 21. — Q. 1 has tlie stage-direction: “Enter 
Ofelia playing 04 a Lute, and her haire downe singing.'' 
The other ha\% (after line 16): “Enter Ophelia;’' the 
f'f.: “Enter Ophelia distracted." 

473. Lilies 2ii-2G: “I/oic should 1 your true love Inwir,' 
Ac.— The traditional ninsic te this fragment is printed in I 
CliappeU’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, vol. i. p 2:i0, i 
and in Furness' Varionim Ed. vol. i p. 330. Kossetti took 
this stanza for the fii'st verse of a beautiful little lyric (very 
modern, however) which he called “An Old Song Ended ’ 
(Poems, li^70, p. 175). 

474 Lines 25, 26: ^ 

Jiy his COCKLE HAT attd staff, 

And hiJi sandal shoon. 

“This," as Warhurton remarks, “is tlie descripthui of 
a pilgrim While this kind of devotion was in favour, 
love intrigues w’ere carried on under that mask. Hence 
the old ballads and novels made j>i1griinage.s the sulijects 
of their 1 lofs. Tlie ruckle-shell hat was one of the essen- 
tial badges rf this vocation : for the chief places of dev«»- 
tion being beyond sea, or on the fitasts, the pilgiiins were 
accustomed to put cockle-shells upon their hats, to denote 
the intention or performance of their devotion ' (V'ar. Ed. 
vol. vii. p. 424). The word shoofi occurs only here (in a 
ballad -fragment) and as used by Jack Fade in II. Henry 
V'l Iv. 2, 195. This form of the plural was archaic even 
in .Shakespeare's time. 

476. Line 32; The Qq. insert here 0. ho! which is pro- 
bably a idece of ‘gag;" some editers, however, supjxise 
it to represent sobs or sighs. 

476. Line .S7: Lakpkd leith sweAd Jlowers.--ilq have 
“ Larded all with sweet flowers," a reading which many 
editors adopt, and which is just as likely te bt right jw 
the one follow'ed in tlie tevL Larded is used again, 
metaphorically, in v. 2. 20 (the only other int»t;ince in 
Shakespeai e). Comimre Hen Joiison, Sejanus, iii. 2: 

A (jniet and rctirrd life 
Lardea wuh e.ise and pleasiirt:. 

—Works, ed. (iiJIcrd, iSif., p. Pti. 

477. Line 38: Which heivept to the grace dtd gw.— Oq, 

Ff. have did not gu, which seems plainly an eri-or. Pope 
w'as the first b » oimf the not K cightley mentions another 
instance of an intruding negative in the Ff. of Much Ado, 
ill. 2. 2S, where cannot is aii evident misprint for caa, 

478. Line 41: God ild you /—'111 is is a coiTuption of God 
yield you (used in Antony and (leiqjatiu, iv. 2. .Ti), a 
phrase used in returning thanks, and meaning “ God re- 
w*ard you," or “God lilcss you." Compare As You Like 
It, iii 3. 76; “ Gud. ’ild you for your last company." The 
phrase is use<i again in the same play, v. 4. 50, and in 
Macbeth, i. 6. 13. The Clarendon Press edd. ipiote Tenny- 
son, Gareth and Lynctte, line 18: “Heaven yield her 
for it." 

479 Lines 41 , 42: Thev say the owl was a baker's daughter. 
—“A legendary storj/'says Wteeveus, “which Imth J)r. 
Johnson and myself have rtwl, yet In what hook at least 
I cannot recollect -Our .Saviour being refused bread by 
248 


the daughter (ff a baker, is described as pui^hing her by 
turning her into an otcl.” Dguce, in a note contributed 
to Reed's edition, and repi#ited in the subsefiuei# Vari- 
orum editions, remarks on this:— “ This is a common story 
among the vulgar in^jlloucesterahire, and is thus related; 
Our .Saviour went inllj a Imker's shop where they were 
baking, and asked for some bread to eat. Tlieinistressof 
the sho]) imnie<Uately^ut vpief^e of dough into tlic oven to 
bake for him, lait was reprimanded by her daughter, who, 
insisting that the piece of doiign was too laige, mluced it 
to a very small size. The dough, howevig’, immediately 
afterwards K'gan U» swell, and presently f>ecame ot a 
iimst einuinous size, wffercupon the baker's daughter 
cried out, ‘ HiMigli, lieugh, lieugh,' wiiich owMike noise 
pixdmiily induced our .Savour for her wick«lnc8s to trsi is- 
I form her into tRut bird. This stoiy is often related to 
(diildveii, ill order to iletcr them from sucli illiberal be- 
haviour to iMior i>t’ople. 1 believe no one has been for- 
tunate enough t<» diHcovtr the hook in whicli Steevens 
I read the story, nor does Houce himself make any mention 
of It in Ins subsequent well-known Tlliistriitioiis of .'^liak- 
Hpeare, 1S07 and 18.S!). Mr. (’. G. Leland, The English 
Gi]>s;cb and thtdr Language, p. 16. sa>s: “It is, however, 
really eurions that tlie (iipsy term foruiiow) is the Maiti- 
iiiengro's Diavi, or Enkcr’s Daughter, and that they are 
all familial' with the monkish legend which jfirlares that 
Jesus In a linkers shoj) once, a.sked for lireail. The iifis- 
tress was aluait to give him a largecake, when her daughter 
deelai’ed it was too much, and diininishad the gift by one 
half. 

■ He riothnig s.iid, 

livit l>y the fire l.u.l down vluWlimul, 

When h*. d'. * 1 1 ’.us.^fnn Mows.— 

To .‘i aa*.! lo.if till liLt rose. 

In fin^rv wom'er. liy, 

The ‘«i til forth a wild, rude try, 

Ami, fiMthcnn^f List into a hiwl, 

I'lf'' to the wtiods .t wailing owl ' ' ’’ 

480. Line -D: To-munoiv w. Satnf Valentine's day.— 
Much has been written aiHiiit the si mgs of Ophelia, and 
the inferences one is inlctided to make, from tlieni us to 
her character .Marshall, .stmly of Hamlet, pp 128-1.51, has 
a long, interesting, and, I think, eon(‘hisi\ e defence of her, 
though 1 cuiiiHd entirely sliare his enthusiasm fora^soine- 
what colourless type tif jeuuv fillr. Coleridge has said 
admirably: “^’ote the conjunction here of these tw'o 
thoughts that hnti never snlisisted in disjunction, the love 
for Hamlet, and her filial love, with the guileless floating 
on the surface of her pure imagimition of the cautions so 
lately expressed, ami the fears not toofielicatcly avowed, 
by her father and lirotluT concerning the tlangers to wlii<^ 
her honour lay ex}Kised. Thouglit, affliction, iia&ion, 
murder itself— she tiinie U> favour and prettiuess. This 
play of assradation is Jiistanced in tlie close:— ‘ My brother 
shall know' of R, and I thank you for your good counsel!’'^ 
Mrs Jameson Huggcste<] that Ophelia might have hAn 
sung to sleep in her infancy by old ballads such as those 
of w'hich she sings certal^i snatches. And we should. 
course, hear in mind, as Stracliey observes (p. 8.5), “the 
notorious fa(;t, that, In the dreadful visitation of mental 
derangement, delicate and rettned women will use lan- 
guage BO coarse that it is difflcult to guess where they can 
over have even heard eflcli wortls, and certain that where- 
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«vor heanl they would have always lain, unlAown of, and 
innocuous, in thf mind, unless the hot-bed of mental fever 
had quiclffined them for the Afay^ime into life." 

The well-known air to the words To-morrow i» Saint 
VaUntine’i day is ^iven in Chappell, vci^ i. p. 227, and in 
J'umess, vol. i.*p. 333 * 

481 Line r)ii: Jfut m:PV’D the chamOcr-dooi .^HtcevenH 
quotes Damon and Pythias, 1^2: )^Th«jK>rtei*s are drunk; 
^11 they not Uup the gate t^ilay 

482. Lines r»7, 58: INOKKO, la, without AN OATH, I‘li 
mulfe an end -Elze (p. 2i;q notes tliat '"Indeed la 
and irnhj la were favourite pi*ot(jptutions with the Puri- 
tans, and se.'ved them instead of oaths. Compare The 
Ihiiitun, i. 4; ii. 1; iii. 1 (Malone's fsupi)lein(-nt, ii 5r4, 
^04, alid 573). ft., v. 4 (Malonell Suj»i»leineiit, ii 624: 
‘"VVljere is trnly la, indeed la, lie that wdl ifot swear, but 
lie; he that will not steal, but roJr, pure Nicholas Haint- 
Aiitliiiirs?’ ' 

483 line 65.— here insert, in biafkL-ts(Z/eo«fc</rr*) 
Possibly tliis was an interi'uption of herself by Ophelia, 
and should stand in the text; but it is more juobably an 
interpolntion. The Cambiidiye edd. insert it in the (^ain- 
bridp’ edition, but not in the Olobe It is ]irest‘rved by 
Furness, 

484. Line It'^Comc, my coach - Dyee, in his CfUtion ol 
3}arl«ne, notes that Shukesiieare seems to have had in 
iiiiinl a iiassago in Tainhnrlaiiie, part i. v. 2. where Zabiiia, 
raving in her madi^^s, cries "Make ready my coach, my 
<*lmir, my jewels.' 

485. Lines 70, 77: , 

0, that ift the pomn of deep grief; it springs 

Alljrom her fathers death. 0 (krtrvde, Gertrude. 
These tw'o lines are printed in Qq aspiose. ami before 
0 Gertrude, Gertrude, we have Jmi mur behold. Some 
editors road: 

All from her f.ithrr’s death And now behold, 

C> ticrtrinlr. (ic-rtrudc, 

\\ Ill’ll •sorrow Si conic, Al. 

But this Inokeii metre is uunecessavy. The reaiiingtd Ff 
is 40 doubt a revision of the words as the> were first 
written; O Gertrude, Get trade, being substituted for And 
MOW behMd. 

486 Line 84: Is iiuijoer-wi wokk to inter him — hlorio 
has: ‘"Linastcoso: seeoidly. liidtleiily, in hugger-mugger; " 
and the Euglish-Freneh dietionary appended to Cotgnivo 
defines In hugger mugger, “Kn eaehette, ii calimini, soim 
terre " Steevens (fhotes North's Plutareli (p. 121, ed 
Bkt^t): “ Antonins tliiiiking good . . . that Ids bodie 
should^o. hoiuminbly buried, aifil not in hugger-mugger.'’ 
(>)mi«re Ford, 'Tis >Mty She s a Whore, iii. 1: “There’s 
no way but t(» clap-to a marriage in hugger-mugger;’ and 
TMfc Merry Devil of Edmonton, i. 3. 59, 66: 

0 So neerc «t wife, and will not tell ) our friend? 

But ym will to thii ji«-*ere i« kn£^i^t'r-vin}:!:ref - 

— Hd. Warn^ niul I'roiSLlioldt, p. t$. 

Sc«^ Discoverie of Witchcraft, p. 433, uses the expression 
“doo It in hugger-mug^ seeretlie," which shows that the 
two expressions were not regarded as absolute synonyms. 
Poi)e cliastimed the inelegant phrase into tlie unexcep- 
tionable form In private, p 
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487. Line 89: Feeds on his tmider, keeps himself in 

This reading (which was fli-st adopted by John- 
son) is constrtioted by tlie help of Qq. and Ff. Qq have 
Feeds mi this wonder; Ft keeps on his wonder; between 
them the right text is easily airived at • 

488. Line 03: our PERSON to arraign^PeA^n is the 
reading of Qq.; Ff. have persons. The king is pretty 
evidently talking of himself alone. 

489. Line 05: Like to a MUIIDERING-PIECK.— Jifwdemi;- 
pu'ce is used by Beaumont and Fletcher in The Double 
Marriage, iv. 2 6, 7: 

like .1 ynurderin^.fiece, aim not at one. 

But all that ttaiid within the danf;erous level. 

It j| the same thing as a “ murderer'' or mewtivthre, 
which Nicot defines as “ lui i»etit cunnoiiiei'e comme celles 
des tours et mnrailles, ainsi appelle, parceijue tirant par 
icelle a desccu, eeux ausiiuels on tire sont facilement 
menrtri' (quoted by Singer). tJotgrave has “ Meurtriere: 
f. A niurthering piece;" and again, “ Visicre meurtriere, 
a jHirt-hole for a niurthering Peece in the forecastle of a 
sliip.’ 

490. Line 07: If-Vicrca/ c //ly. Switzers? Let them guard 
the door.—Iii Shakesj>eare s time the Swiss formed the 
lH>dy-gnard of the king of France, as they still do of the 
poiH*. Tl»e name Sieitzers earue h) be indiscriminately 
used foi- a king? Ixnly-giiard. Compare the current 
French usage of the word suisse. Malone quot/cs Nash, 
Christ's Team over Jerusalem, 1594; “Law, logieke and 
tlie Swit::€rs, may be hired to fight for anybody." 

491. Line 110: 0, this ? v counter, you false Danish 

The Clarendon ITess edd quote Handle Holme's Academy 
of Annoi’j’, bk. li ch i\. p. 1S71, where counter is defined, 
“when a hound himteth liackwards, the same way that 
the chase is come ' Compare Comedy cf Errors, iv. *2. 39: 
“A Iionnd that runs counter," 

492. Lines 110, 120: 

Ercn here, between the chaste urismirched BROWS 
(ff mu true mother 

Ft and Qq. jirint hme, which many editoi*s preserve. 
There scenib no reason to suppose it is anything but a 
misprint. 

493. Line 137: My will, not all the world.— This is the 
reading of Ff ; Qq have worlds, which, as the Clarendon 
IVess edd. .say, may be right in its extravagant liyperlsde. 

494. Lines 142, 143; 

That, swooi*STAKE, you will draw both friend and foe, 

Winner and loser, 

Ff and Qq. have soopstake. The reading in the text is 
derived from Q. 1, wiiicli luis swoopstake-Wre. Swonpstake 
is of course a gambler who sweeps the stakes indis- 
criminately. 

495. Lines 146, 147: 

A ad, like the kind life-rendering PELICAN, 

U*past them with my blood. 

Tile belief in this curious fable abtmt the peb'ean was very 
wide-spread. Compare Basilius Valentinus, A Fractick 
Treatise, together with the Xll. Keys and Apiiendix of 
the CIreat Stone of the Ancient l^iilosophei'S, 1670: “And 
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in its own Essence is su full of blood [he is speaking of 

* the Kose of our Masters w'herewith all 

Metals wanting heat may be revived’ L as is the Pellican, 
wlieii she wounded her own breast, and witliout prejudice 
to her body.^nourislieth and feedeth many young ones 
witii hey^wn blood" Cp. 241). Dr. Sherwen (quoted by 
Furness, Vai'iorum Ed. p. 342) explains the orighi of the 
superstition by “the pelican' i dropping upon its bitiast 
its lower bill to enable its young to take from its capacious 
pouch, lined with a flue flcsli-eoloured skin.** In Kichard 
11. ii. 1. 120, and King Lear, iii. 4. 77, Shakespeare uses 
the same illustration, but in a contrary sense. F 1. has 
a very comic misprint of Politician for pehcan. 1 can 
fancy tliat, liad not the (hi- preserved the true jvadnig, 
commentators would have been found to tlefcndtthe 
reading of F. 1 even on grounds of sentiment Miglit not 
tlie politician become a beautiful illustration of the 
patriot, feeding his country witli his own biund? It is 
still not too late for a German editor to take up the point 

496. Lines 161, 152: 

it shall aff level to your judgment PIEIICE 
a\ day does to your eye. 

Qq. heiT r<*}id pearv, which Johnson Unik to he the abbre- 
viation of “ai>pear,” and prinied ’peai* There i.*i verj* 
little doubt that the Ff. pu / is the ti'ue reading (com- 
pare iv. 1. 42: “As level as the cannon to his blank ’*). 

497. Line 162: Danes (Witliinl Let her come i/i.— Qq have 
the stage-direction “A noise within,” ami give the words 
Let her come in to Laertes; an evident error, as Laertes 
could not know who was without In the stage- 
direcUon is: “A noise within. Let her come in." CaiKdl 
first as in our text 

498. Lines 165, 16G: 

Hey 11071 nanny, nanny, hey uomiy; 

And IN his grave KAIN'D many a tear. 

Tlie refrain is not given by (pp In and rain'd, the read- 
ing of Qq., are, in the Ft., an and raitts. It is very doubt- 
ful wiiich text is preferable. The next line, Pare you 
mil, my dove! is printed by Ff. in italics as a part of the 
song; the Qq. print the whole passage in the same tj'iie; 
Capell, lightly as 1 think, printed the line as if said, not 
sung, by Ophelia. On the refrain, see Much Ado, note 150 

499. Lines 170 171: Yon must sing, ‘^Doum a down, an 
you call him a-down-a.'‘~-U is not certain whether these 
tw'o lines should be printed thus, or as tw'o lines of verse. 
Mrs. (Quickly, in the Meri^ Wives, i. 4. 44, sings: “And 
dow'n, down, aiiown-a.’*' florio has “Filibustacchina, 
the burden of a cuuntrie song, as we say hay daiine a 
doune douna." 

600. Line 172: 0, imv the wheel becomes it .'—Steevens 
supposed tliat wheel was an old word for the burden of a 
song, but neither he nor anyone else has adduced any trnst- 
wortliy testimony to tliat effect. I'ntil tliat is forth- 
coming it may be quite sufficient to suppose that Oiihelia 
means nothing more than tlie spinning-wheel, to which 
old songs are usually sung in romances, as they doubtless 
were in reality. 

601. Line 176: There's rosemary, that's for remembrance. 
•^Rosemary was thought to strengthen the memory, and 
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was carried , *08 an emblem of remembrance, at weddinlpr 
and funerals. Compare Dekker, Xhe^cmest Whoref 
partIL,ii. l: • 

Bell. O my sweet husbaocTl wert th«u in thy grave and art alive 
again? Oli, welcome, welcome I 

Mat Dost know me? my cloak, prithee, lay't tp. Yes, faith, iny 
winding-shcet w.i.s takin out of iavender, to tie stuck with rosemary. 
Steevens and Malone give a number of llNutrative quo- 
tations from ttio ^ititgs of Hhakespeare's time. 

Handfull of Pleasant Delite^ 1.584 (p. 4 Arber's Keprint):' 

Bosematy i"* for re/nemfiranee 
Betweene us daic .tmi nig Ml ; 

Wishin,; that 1 iiiiglit always hafe 
You pr Aent in my sight. 

Shakespeare has several allusions to rosemary. Compare 
Winter’s Tale, iv. 4 7^-76: • m 

I'ort uu there 's rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Secinmg and savour all the muter tong: 

Grace and rcmeinl>riin(.e lie to you both I 

602. Line 178: A DOCUMENT in i/irtdm'Sk.— Cotgrave has 
“IkKiiimciit; m A document, precept; instnictiuu, 
admonition; experiment, example." The meaning here 
is the etymological one of instniction (docco). The W'ord 
is not used by Shakespeare in any other place. 

603. Line 150: Therr «FENNEL/prvow,rt«dcoLl'MBlNKS. 
—Fennel is cmblernatii? of flattery. Coiniiare A HandfitU 
of Pleasant IMites (p. 4), qiioteil al>ove? “ Fenel is for 
flatterei'b " Florio has “Dare ttiiocchio, to flatter of giue 
Fennell " Columbines w ere perhaps the emblem of Uiank- 
lessness Compare Chapman, All Ft^ds, ii. 1 : 

WMmt 's that? a eo.'oml>iitef 
No: that th.inklubi flower fits i^nt iny garden. 

604. Lines IHI, 182: there 's lue for you, Ac —Compare 
Kichard II iii 4. 105-107; 

I ’ll set a bank rue, sour kerb of f^rauH 
Rue, e’cii fnr ruth, hure shortly shall be seen 
III the ren ernbr.incc of a weeping queen. 

See note 250 i^j that jday. The plant is indiscriminatelj' 
called herb of grace an<l lunh-grace, and l»oth variations 
are contained in the old copies, the Qq having the former, 
and the Ff. the latter. See P’urneBS, Variorum Ed. vol. i. 
pp. .W7 , 348 for a long note on the subject. ^ 

605. Line 184: TAcre'krt daisy.— H enley quotes Greene, 

A Quip fur an Uirtitait Courtier ((Jollier’s repriift,*p. ll]f. 
“Kext them gi’cw the dissembling daisie, t(» wanie such 
lighi-of-love wenches not to trnst every faire promise 
that amorous bachelors make them." 

606. Lines 184-186: I would give you sows VIOLETS, hut 
they withered all when my father die<f.— Compare A Hand- 
full of Pleasant DelitesCp. 4), “ l^inlet is for faithful ncv'C." 

607. Line 187 : For bonny siveet Robin is aff my joy.— 
This was a well-known song, the music of which is given 
by Chai>pcll in his Popular Music of tlie Olden Time, vo^ 1. 
p. 334, and fly Furness, Variorum Ed. vol. i. p. 349. ^The 
song is alluded to by the Gaoler's Daughter in The Two 
Js^oble Kinsmen, iv. 1.^07: 

1 can sing The Broome, % 

And Botiny Kohin. « 

608. Line 190; And wUl he not come againt—The music 
usually sung to this song is given in ChappelL vol. L p 
287, and by Fumess^vol. i. p. 850. 
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An XV. Soene 7, 


809. Line 199: GoD HA' HERcr on hia ooul^Ff. liave 
Oramerq/f whtch fcrne edltow adopt 

810. Llue^202; Laertes, I musA cr>MHUNX with y&ur 

priV.—F. 1 has eomtmn, which Boewell erroneously sup- 
posed to mean participate, jest in coiftnon. It is a 
mere variatfon of spelling, and Steevefts gives two ex- 
amples of it, «ie ffon? Holfnslied in speaking of Jack 
Cade (Hollnshed, 1577, vol. ii. ^ c<i^. 1): Thus this 

glftious Oapitaiiu' enuiroiied wyth a luiilUtude of euill, 
rude and rusticall people, c^ie again to the plaine of 

^ Blacke heathc, aiidsthere strongly encamr^ed liimselfe, 
to whome were ftnt from the Kyng, the Archbishop of 
Oanterhurye, and Hunifrey Duke* of Buckingham, to 
^ommon with him of his greeues and requests.’ 

^all. fine 213: uB means of death, 4liis onset UB uurial. 
—BY. read burial; i}iiftnierat, two words df such very 
similar meaning that there is little to choose between 
them. I incline to prefer burial as the more poetical 
word of tile two Obscure is here used with tlie accent 
on the fti’st syllable; Hhakespeare varies the accent to 
suit his convenience. In poetry this and similar words 
are still not unfrequcntly accentuaUid jim the lirst syl- 
lable, particularly by Brow'iiiiig. 

ACT IV. Scene 6. 

■ 

512. J^lne 2: Sea-faring men. —This is the reading of 
Qq., much more picturesque than tiie sailors of Ff. Few 
editors but the t^ayibridge seem, however, to have 
adopted it. 

813 Line 31: Couw, ^ ivill MAKE you way ftrr these 
your leMers.—fi. have give; Q, 2, th 3 omit the word. The 
reading in the text is intioiiuced fimn tlie later Qq., 
which ore followed by the Cambridge and othei* editors. 

ACT IV. Scene 7. 

814. Line 7: crimeful.-" This word is not used else- 
where by Shakespeare. The Qq. have criminal, which is 
less likely than crime/ul to have been misprinted 

51^ Line 8; An by yentr safety, wisdom, all fhtmjs else, 
— Qc have safety, greatness, wisdom, wdiieh makes the 
line aito Mexaiidririe Probably gmitnesr and wisdom 
were alternative readings, inserted together by mistake. 

516. Line 10: — This u'ord is not used by 

Bhakospeare elsewhere; sinewed only in Kiug John, v. 7. 88: 

well simwed to our tlefeiiee. " 

617. Line 11: And %et to me they are strong. -Tliis is 
the vending of Ff., to which is generally preferred the 
But at i$i., which also favour tne needless eon traction 
they're. 1 think that on the whole And gives a lietter- 
llnked sense than But, though cither lias a very good 
seiiSe. A 

SlS'fLine 14: conjunctive.- -This wortl occurs in only 
one ottieyiassage (in tvlilch, however, the (hp liave com- 
murMative), Othello, i. 3. 374: ‘‘Lei us be conjutictive in 
our revenge." • 

819. Line 18: gender,— Thisa word is used again in 
Othello, 1. 8. 326, In speaking of herbs: “supply it with 
one gender of herbs, ” • 


820. Line 20: WOULD, like the spring that twmeth leoexi 
to stone.— Qq. have work, which some editors have fol- 
lowed, thus making a different construction, and chang- 
ing convert in the next line into a second indicative. The 
reading seems t^i me distinctly inferior, and giay well be 
due to a printer's error. Heed thinks tint thp,^pring 
alluded to is the famous dropping- well at Knaresborough. 
Blxe says; “According to Harrison's Description of Eng- 
land, ed. liYiruivall^ p 334 and 349, the * wonderful ver- 
tue' of tuniing wood to stone was ascribed to several 
springs, one of them (King's Newnham) being situated ii> 
Warwickshire, and therefore, no doubt, well known to 
the poet.” The Clarendon Press odd. quote Lyly’sEuphues 
(p. 63, ed. Arber): “Would I had sipped of that lyuer itt 
Caila^which turneth those that drinke of it to stone." 

621. Lines 21, 22: 

my arrows, 

Too slightly timber'd for so LOUD A WIND. 

Qq. here have loued arm'd, which is not too obvious and 
a]>surd a misprint to have had defenders. Btecveiis quotca 
a surely unnecessary conoboration of the Ff. reading 
from Aschom’s Toxophilms: “Wcake iHJwes, and lyghte 
shaftes can not stande in a rough wynile ” A very similar 
misprint occurs in line 27 below, where Ff. have the im- 
possible reading Who was instead of worth of Qq. 

522. Line 45: To-monow shall 2 beg leave to see your 
kmgly eycs.—lAeo iiotL 403. 

623. Line 58-00: 

If it be so, Laertes,— 

As how should it be sol how otherwise f— 

Will you be rul'd by met 

F. A. Marshall 8tudy of Hamlet, pp. 100, 197, has the 
following note on these lines: “ This passage, as it stands, 
seems to me almost hoftelessly obscure, lii Malone's 
‘Shakespeare’ (1821) there is absolutely no note on the 
passage. (7aldecott dues not notice it; and even tliat 
t>bstinate illuminator of dark passages, Mr Collier’s old 
annotattu', pjisses it by witliout a wonl of comment 

“ TJic editors of the Clarendon Hamlet' have a note in 
which they give Keightley's conjecture, ‘how should it 
but be so?’ They say ‘we should have e\r>ected, ‘how 
should it not be bq'I" but they do not give the anonymous 
Conjecture to be found in the hjot-notes cd the ‘Cambridge 
Shakespeai’e' (vol. viii., p. 144), ‘how shoul ’t not be so? 
which T suspect to l>e the right reading. They suggest an 
explanation of the passage as it stands— viz. ‘ that the 
first clause refers to Hamlet’s return, the second to Laeiles’ 
feelings.' (See Clarendon Press Series, ‘Hamlet/ p. ‘207.) 

“1 confess tltat this, tlie only attempt to e.\'p1alii the 
words, as they stand, which I can find, docs not satisfy 
me. The fact is. no sense can be made of them, if read 
as printed in the tt^xt. The insertion of the * not' makes 
them pciYecily intelligible. It has occniTed to me, tliat 
as there is no authority for this insertion, that if the word 
'should ' were italicized w'e might make sense of ic, thus— 

If It be so— 

(t.c., if Hamlet has come back because, on consideration, 
he did not choose to go to England)— 

As l)ow skou/d It be so? 

<(.«., how should there be any question about it beiug 
so?)— 
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ACT IV. Scenf,7. 


NOTES TO HAMLET. 


How (could it be) otherwise f 

I lulniit that we should expect in this case, the wetrd Mf 
to lie repeated, hut I ctiu uiake sense of the siieeeh in no 
other manner. The general moaning is clear: tlie King 
is piizzling^over tliis sudden return of Huinlet, and he 
rapidlf cevie^s the situation. First he asks— 

Are all the rest couie back ? 

Or lb it some abuse, and uo sut'h tiling ? 

fiiirely his trusty spaniels, Koseucrantz and GniUlenstern, 
camiot have disobeyed or deceived him ! 'Hien wiiere are 
they? They would not go to England without Hamlet, 
and surely tliey would not let him escape. Tlio writing 
is eertainlj’ Hamlet’s; he answers to Laeiles' inqiiirj— 

‘ Naked : ■ 

And in a postscript hero, he says, ‘ alone. 

Can they have been wrecked and he alone saved? Hamlet 
cannot have discovered the plot against him. Rosencrantz 
and (luildenstem did not kiuiw the contents of the letter 
-they could not have lietrayed luni. it nm.st be that 
lie has on a sudden caprice refused to coiitiime the v(»yage, 
and made the sailors turn back, Ves, it must W* so— 
without vpieBtion it must be. Then in that case how can 
he get i id of Hamlet and appease Laertes at one and Uie 
same time? Sometliing like iliese thoughts would pass 
through the mind of Claudius before he suecteeds in liit* 
£ing upon the ingenious bcheme which he now proceeds 
to divulge to Laertes.” 

524. Lines 00, 61: 

Ay, my lord; 

So you wilt not oer-ruk me to a jmee. 

This is Steevens' arrangement of the reading of Q«i , in 
wdiich Ay , * . peace is in one Hue. Ff. omit Ay^ my 
lord, and read, If so you I not o'etmle nw to a peace. 

625. Line Cli: An checking at his royaye. Q. 2, Q. ?, 
have the prciv.»sterou8 misprint the King at, altered eou- 
jecturallj in Q. 4 into liking not To check in a nudaphor 
from falconry, applied Ui a hawk wlieii slie fol.'sake.s her 
proper game to fly after some <jther bird. Compare 
'IVelfth Xight, ii. 5. 124, and iii. 1. 71. 

526. Line 60-82 - Tliese lines, from My lord to graveneae. 
are omitted in Ff 

527. Line 77: the vmvorthmt SIEGK —Siege, the French 
siege, is liere irsed for rank, as in Othello, i. 2. 22: •men 
of royal eiege.’' The word came to have that meaning 
from the arrangement of peiwins at table in order of pre- 
cedence. Compare Measure for Measiurc, iv. 2 101, where 
siege is used for seat. 

528. Lilies 70-82; 

fi/r youth no less hcconm 
The light and careless lurry that U icears 
Than settled age his sables and his weeds, 

Importmg health and graveness. 

Johnson understood the last line to refer entirely to settled 
age, and supixisisd health to mean care for, or attention to, 
health X think it may better be taken, as Furness sug- 
gests, as referring Viotb to youth and to age; the light and 
careless livery importing (that is implying) health, and 
the saUe.s and weedH importing graveness. The constnic- 
tion Is a very cjonimou one, not only in Shakespeare but 
in later wTiters, notably Air .Swinburne. 
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C act IV. Scene t 

529 Line 85: And they CAN leell on J^sebaeJk.—¥t. mis- 
print 7Yin. Sluikespeai^ uses the wonl cun In a few 
]dnces in its absulutjir> sense of power to dl^. CVunpare 

Tcmi>est, iv. 1. 27: 

^ the btrong'st buggestiun 

Our^’orser (>unius i<t». ** 

The Clarendon J^rets edd. ipiote Bi^'on. Essay, xl p. 40; 

“ In evil the best coiiditifcin is not to wiff the second not 
torafi.” * C. 

530 Line 80: ko far he my thought. —Topp'd is 

of course surpassed, as in Aliicliet^, iv. H. 67: “t<i tope 
Macbidh.’ Shakespeare seems to haviubeen fond of me- 
taphors derived from top, whieh he uses a good many 
limes iMith as vtTb and noun. Tliis fact was probably not 
reinembcTCil by the jirecisianH whoiy Browning scar.V"-'^ 
li/ed in hi^v translalion of the Agamemnon by using the 
word topping for in the sense of surpassing. See 
p. 53: 

'1 hmi h.ist, like bow man, imu lied the target ; 

and p. 03: 

1 would nut boast to be a fn/^/inc critic 

531. Llne03 Lnmond. Tliih is Pope'.s version of the La- 
mound of Ff The llq. have Laniord. No personage of this 
iiami- IS known, but Mr 1 ' Lhot liiTiwne, in a letter to the 
Atliemoum, .Inly 2i>, ls7r», suggests that this is “ an allu- 
sion to Vietro Monte (in a Gallieized form), the famous 
cavalier and .swordsman^ who js, mentioned by Castiglione 
(11 Cortegianu. bk i.) as the instructor of J/onis the 
.8ev<*nth'B Master of Horse In the English translation 
he is called * Fetcr Afount ‘ ' 

532. Lineflfi; This is the reading of Ff. Qq. 

have especial. 

533. I.ine 101: the sciit.meKS of tlaur nation.- Scrlmera 
is of Q’ourse intended to l ejiresent the French esernneurs, 
fencers; the word lia.s not been fountl eUewhere. 

534 Line 10b: him— ipi jirint pon, which seems a less 
suitable nading, tlx'Ugb it ean be made to e.\prcss the 
same s< use 

536. Line 107: What onto/ this/- Ff. hero have HAg, 
which again makes \ery good sense. 

536. Line.s IL'»-l24: Thew lives . . . ideer.— This pas- 
sage is omitted in Ff. ^ , 

537. Lines ll8, 110: 

For goodness, growing (o a PLUlllSV’, 

Dies in hts own too- much. 

Vlurisi/ (ofU*n spelt by modern editors pleurisy) is often 
found in the old dramatists for plethora, or jilethorj', 
jirobably from an eri’oneons idea that the word wi^ de- 
rived from pin.'!, plnrisi. Massinger has a close, ^inimtion 
of the passage in The I'^nnatiiinl Comlint, iv. 1: 

1 by p.'ritrijiv of {•oodness is ihy ill. 

—Works, p. iy6, ed. Giffcrd. 

Compare f:jTil I’ourneur, The Atheist's Tragedyrt^Jil. 2, 
and Ford, Tis Pity, iv. H (both of which have ^^pkurisy 
of lust”), Beaumont, ‘»nd Fletcher, (Mstoni of UicCountiy, 
ii. 1: “grow tf» a pleurisy and kill,” &c. The word' 'does 
not iK'-cur elsewhere in ShakespHre. 

536. Line 123: And then this '‘should" is like a 8VENP- 
THiiTKT sigh.— Spendthrift is the obvious and certain 
' eineudotion of Q. the earlier Qq. reading spendthrift's. 



NOTES TO HAMLET. 


JtCT V. Scene 1. 


• • 

ACT IV. Scene 7. 

For the idea that drew blood from the heart, sec 

Mideumnicr Xii^ht’a Dream, not<^S4; and compare Romeo 
and Juliet, fit 5. 5tt. 

539. Line 139: ^4 Hword, UNiiATKb.—CTn&afed means uu- 
blunted, a button on the Bat-e^ abate, 

^iid rebate are all ^sed in Hhakuspeare with a similai* 
nieaninff. See Hleasure for Me|^ui'e, note 47. 

MO. Line 142: tnountehank.—C‘ 0 ^r»,^lias>: “Charla- 
tan: m. A moimtebanke, a ooffseniuj? drup-scller, a ))rat- 
%11n(C ciuack-salver’' [^e continues, “a tatler, ba))ler, fool- 
ish prater, or cm^nnender of trifloH’ J. Boyer, French 
Idctionary, define.^ mfnintvhiink a»‘-a wanderinjr and 
juK!?Hn^ physician, a (luack. ’ In Othello, i. 3. 01 (“inedi- 
'^Ips benight of ntehankif''), the word is used in the 
same sense. In the two other pln?es in wjich Shake- 
speare uses it (('omody of Erroi^s. i. 2 101, and v. 1. 
238) it is less clearly limited to tlie special sense of medi- 
cine-seller. The Clarendon lYess edd. (piote Bacon (Ad- 
vancement of Lenniinp:, ii Hi 2): "Xay, we see the 
weakness and credulity of men is such, as they will often 
prefer a inointfebank or witch before a learned pBVsi- 
cian.” 

541. Lino 144; eo/o/drtxot —Boyer has: “Cataplasrae, 

8. M (esi«c (‘0 d'emplatn* jiour fomentcr.) a Caittplaam or 
Poultice, ’ III CMl’il lourm'ur's Atheist's Tragetiy one t>f 
the ulnmactei-s is a certain Mistress Cutaplasma, a maker 
of periwigs and attires” by jnofesMon. 

642. 1 due 102. If l^c (nj clutw'c encape your rennurd 
STICK — Stuck seems bi be found only hero and in 
Twelfth Ni^jht, iii. 4. .303. )»iit it is no doubt the same 
as iitock, used in Meny Wives, ii. 3 20, whieh means 
n thrust in fi'iicinjr the Italian htoceata (tmm fttuecn. a 
rapier), Spanish estneadu (from cstfujuc), French c^tttcade 
(from c^foCj which means both a rapier and tlu* i»oiiit of 
a rapier). 'J'hc word is often found in Klizaliethan 
literature in tlie form ^^fnerado (compare Meriy Wives, 
ii 1. 2.34: ‘‘jt»nr passes, {tfoccadocfi," and see Nares, n.v. 
Stockado) Stvccudo is i^eiierally ilertncd a*? Uic Spanish 
term, but tliere is no hucli w'md in S])jniish. 

543%Liiie Hi3: Jint efay. what - These words are 
omitted in Ff. 

S44. iSne 1(>4: ffoit' wiw, hiccct Oniitteil in Qq. 

546. Line lOo: Oiw ww doth tread upon another's heel, 

— -Ritsou called atteiitlAi to a ratlier similar line in l.o- 
crlue (one of the so-called Ibnibtful Bla.Vb). which Sliake- 
speare may have .seen, as it was pnlilished in loP.’!, but 
wliich he is as likely ff) have written as Mi. Swinlninio’s 
dram# of the same name Guendoline is s]>eakin^ of 
Sabren, >^io has drow'iicd herself, and she exclaims (v. 5): 
One m.hLhief f«01ows on duntliti'h ncLk 
XVlio would h.ive thnuiflit so > 011111 ,' n maid .is sht* 

* With such a courajfe would h.ivc snuf’hl her deHh? 

646.^1ne 167: There m a ivillow grows aslant a brook, 
i&c.- Compare with this description the description in 
Two J^blff Kinsmen, iv 1. 52-103, of tie attempted suicide 
of the Jailor's Daughter J[t seems enrious Unit the Queen 
should be so well acquaiiikvl with all the minute imrticu- 
lars of the affair. Seymour (vol. ii. p. 107. apud Furness) j 
reasonably asks why, as the Queen seems to ^ive this de- | 
scriptioD from personal observation, *she diil not take I 


steps to avert the fatal catastrophe, especially as there 
w'Hs BO fair an oppoilunity of saving her while she was, 
by her clothes, borne 'mermaid -like up/ and the Queen 
w'as at leisure to hear her ‘ chanting old tunes.' " Monck 
Mason also notes that “there is not a siiigle^cfbumstance 
in the relation of Ophelia's death, that induces us^ think 
she had drowmed herself intentionally; " to which, how- 
ever, Malone plausibly enougli replies, “that the account 
here given is that of a friend; and Uiat the Queen could 
not fKissibly know what iiassed in the mind of Ophelia, 
when she jilaced hei'self in so perilous a situation. After 
the facts hud been weighed and considered, the priest in 
tile next aet pronounces, that her death was doubtjul." 

llie Qq , in this line, print ascannt the brook, and they 
have ffeen followed by some editors, who take aseaunt to 
be the Stirne a.s Chuiiccr's ascannee. 

547. Line 168: That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
iff/'caiH.— Lowell (Arftong ray Books, j). 186) notices Shake- 
speare’s delicate* art in drawing our attention to the 
silvery umler-sidc of tile willow-leaves, not “by bluntly 
saying so, but ii>y making] it picturesquely reveal itself 
to us as it might in iNature. ” 

648. Line IfjO: There with fantastic garlands did she 
conw.—Qq print Therewith fantasticke garlands did she 
noike, w Inch £lze (ji. 226) strenuously defends, but 1 think 
mistakenly 

649. Line 170: cimw-FLOW’KRS. nettles, daisies, and 
LONG l•rKI»Ll5K — E (\ A. Bi’ior, J’opuJar \ainc.s of British 
i’lanth, 1803, lias: “ Crow-jlower, the buttercup from the 
re.semblance of its leaf to a crow’s foot, Kammculiis ai'ria 
and biilbosu.^, L . but in old authors often applied to the 
Ragged Robin, Lyclmib flos cuculi, L. and “Long 
J*iirplcH of Shakespeare's Hamlet, iv. 7, supposed to be 
tlic purple flowered Orchis iiiaseula, L.” 

650. Line 178: Which time she chanted snatches of old 
TI NES.— Qq. instead of OniCA- print lauds, which has a 
rather quaint and jiivLty sound, but is less likely te> be 
the rigid w'onl, as Q. 1 agrees witli tlie Ff. in reading 
tunes. Lauds w'cre ])salms. and Jenncns (quoted by Fu^ 
ness) is <*onvineed that they are the right reading, and 
imply that Ophelia made an edifying end. 

661. Line 190: The woman will he Compare Heniy 
V iv 0. .31: “all my mother came into mine eyes;" and 
Twelfth Night, ii. 1. 41-43. 

552. Line 192: ifonfs.— F 1 has doubts, which Knight, 
w'ith great prolmbility. altered into douts,i.e. extinguishes 
(rfonr-do nut, as dup . do up). In Ilenrj' V. iv. 2. 10, 11 
the same word is almost certainly meant, though tlie Ff. 
again spelt it doubt. 

Th.it their hot hlnod may spin in English eyes, 

And diJut them with superfluous courage. 

Qq. print the word in the text drowns, which the later 
Ff. conjecturally follow. 

ACT V. Scene 1. 

553. Line 2: THAT wilfully seeks.— ^ Ff. Qq. have 
when she. 

554. Line 3: ANP therefore.— Qq omit and; they ore 
ffdlow'cd by some editors, but I think very unreasonably. 

^53 
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556. Line 24: crmmer's ^ueiit ?atr.— Compare Twelfth 
:Night, i. 6. 142, and Bee note. Hlr John Hawkins supposes 
the passapce in the text to be written in ridicule of tlie 
case of Ihuue Hales, reported by Fluwden in his Com- 
nientai^es, wjiich were nolj^ however, translated from the 
French till the ei^iteenth century. Malone sugjrests that 
Shakespeare may have heard of the case in conversatltdi. 

“ Our aiitlior’s study,” he adds, “was probably not much 
encumbei*ed with old French Reports." See Furness. 
Varionim Ed. vtd. i. p 376, where the points of rescni- 
hlance are given at some length. 

656. Line 32: even Christian; t.e. fellow Christian. Qq. 
havotfpe?i Christen, which perhaps would Ik*, better In the 
text. Steevens cites t^xaucer, I’ersones Tale (iil. >“4, ed. 
Morris): “ Despitous. is he tliathath disdayn of his neighe- 
l)Our, that is t6 say, of his evencristen/’ llie Clareiubui 
Press edd. quote from Forshall and addon’s Glossary 
to tlie Wycllfflte Versions of the Bible, such form.s as 
“euene-caytiff," a fellow-prisoner; “euen disciplis," fel- 
low' Kliseiples, &c. Furness cites The M^oure of oiire 
Ladye (Early Eng. Text Soc. edn., p. 7:s): “we are en- 
lorraed haue . . . lone eche to other, and to all 
oure euen crystens. ’ 

667. Line 68: Gfo, get lhei‘ to YtUGHAN; fetch me a 
stoup of Zi 7 iwr.— The Ff. print Vaughan in italics. In 
<iq. the passage reads. Gn, get thee in, and jctch, <Vc 
Vaughan is a wrord that has puzzled all the eoinmentatori>, 
and it is imp<»88lble t4) say whether it is the correctly 
«pelt name of some local taveni-keeper (the name is no 
uncommon Welsh one), whether it is a misprint, or 
whether it is a coiTuption of Johan or .John. Dr. Nichol- 
son (1 give his ui^gument as condensed by Furness) tvrites 
in Notes and Queries, 2t>th July, 1871: “Most probably 
Vaughan was the* well-known keeper of a tavern near 
tlic theatre; and we have three items of crujoborative 
evidence which show: First, that a little before the time 
4jf this allusion by Shakespeare, wdiieh is not found in 
the Qq., there was about b>wn ‘ a Jew, one Yohaii, most 
probably a German Jew, who was a jxeTTuquier,— he is 
mentioned by Joiison in Every Maji nut of his Humour, 

V, 6; Second, in The Aleliemist, i. 1, w'hieh wjis produced 
eleven yearn afterwards. Subtle speaks of ‘an alehouse, 
darker than deaf John,’ a name which sounds like that of 
mir foreign John, anglicised, and ita owmer gixnvn deaf 
by lapse of time; Third, that there was actually an ale^ 
house attached to the Globe Theatre i.s ywoved by the 
'Sonnett upon the Burneing’ of that playhouse (see Col- 
lier's Annals of the Stage, i. 388). Is it then unlikely 
that our wandering Jew, either in search of a business, 
or as a jirofttable extension of his theatrical connection, 
set up ‘the Globe Public-house;' and was thus, us the 
known refresher of the thirsty actors and audience, men- 
tioned hy both Shakespeare and Jonson ?" Whether it is 
likely or not may be left u> eveiy man’s judgment. The 
suggestion is certainly ingenious, all the mure so as it 
arises from such very problematical data. 

558. Line 68: a STOUP of tujvor.—Stoup, or stoop, a 
drinking-vessel, is used again in Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 
129, and Othello, ii. 3. «i0. Qq. print soo;;^, which is almost 
certainly a misprint. J ennens suggests that It represents 
the clownish pronunciation of sup. As a matter of fact, 
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such would be the Wairwickshire prC^nunclation among 
the lower classes. w ^ 

659. Line 69: “in yotUh when I did love, did 
The song from, wdiicli three stanzas sung by the clown are 
taken is one of ^he poems ciuitaiued in Tcttel's Hiscel- 
laiiy. 13.57 (Arber’s Reprint, pp. 173fl76)(^ It is entitled/ 
“The aged lou^r renouLcetli louc.” Its autlior's name 
is not given; bdt in a manuscript in the British MuBCum 
(Harleian MS. 17U:t), wTitt<ih by William Forrest, the poem 
is copied (fol. 100) with the headinjp “ A dyttye or sonetiT 
made by the lorde vaux in time of the v.ohle quene Marye 
representing the Iu..ige of death." It is also attrihuteil 
to Lonl Vaux by George Gascoigne in the Epistle to a ^ 
YtJiing Gentleman, i>n*flxed to his ^osics. Tbe 
verses selo/ted for maltreatment by the clown are the 
following (the first, third, and eighth of the song); 

I Lothe 1 dill lone, 

In youth that 1 thouj^ht swete: 

As time requires for luy behoue 
Me thiiAcs they are not mete. 

For age will) steSyinf* step]»es, 

Hath claneti me vvtth his cowrhe [and cd. crowche].* 

And hicty life .inay she lertpe.s, 

A& tliere liad bene non suehe. 

A pikeax .ind ii sp.ide 9 

And eke a shrowtiyng slietc, 

A house of cldye for to be made, 

For siith a yest most meti;. 

The third line of Uie clown’s sccoifd stanza is taken from 
the penultimate stanza of the poem; 

For beauty with her b.. tdo 
These crokedtarc* Iiatli wrought: 

And shipjieil into the larule, 

[•roin wlitn- e I first was l»rouijlii. 

The music sung to the clown’s verses on the stage is that 
of Tbe ChiJtIrcii in the V ood (('happcH’s Popular Music, 
i. 2 (j 0, and lurncss, p. 383) 1 The fourth line of tbe first 
stanza is printed in Qq. ; 0, methought, there a was 
nothing a meet, w'hioh the ( ’ambridge editors print: there-a 
tms nothing-a meet, taking the ‘"a’’ U» represent the 
drawling i)ote.s in which the grave-digger sings (compare 
Winters Talc, iv. 3. 1,%). 

560. Line 86: a politkian.—Tlm woid is iiseA If Shaice- 
spearc in only four otiier places: Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 80; 
iii. 2. 34; I. Henry IV, i. 3. 2<*1; and Lear, iv. 6. 173; 
always in a bad sense, meaning a plotter, conspirat<tr. 

661. Line 87: o'er-reaches.—Vt. (instead of the reading 
of Qq.) have o’er vjffiees, a wonl norelsewhere known, per- 
haps a misprint, perhaps .Shakesixeare’s coinage for his 
thought. 

562. Lines 02-04: my lord such-a-one, that praised my 
lord sueh-a-one’s horse, when he meant to heg 
pare Tiincn, i. 2. 216-218: 

And now I remeniber, my lord, you gave 
Good words the other day of a bay courses 
I rode on : ti is yours, because you lik'd it. 

663. Line 100: to play at L«<]OATfl mth de- 

scription of the game of loggats (diminutive of log) 1b 

1 The tune given to<^e song In the margin of an old copy of TotteVS 
Miscellany Is given by Chappel at p. 3i6. and by Furness at p. 3B3. 
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given by the Chuipndon Frese edd. on the authority of the 
Kev. G. Gjuld: ** The game m called reeeTnbles bowls, 
but with a notable difference. it is played not on a 
green, but on a floor strewed with rushes. The Jack is a 
wheel of lipiuift-vitoo or other hard wo(Kl nine inches in 
diameter and three or four inches tifick. The loggat, 
made of appl^wooa, is a truncated cone 26 or 27 inches 
Jl^ength, tapering from a girth #f 0 inches at the 
one end to 8^ or 4 inches atdthe other. Each player has 
three loggats which he tlirows, holding lightly the thin 
end. The object il to lie as near the Jack as possible. 
The only place ^e have heard of A^iere this once popular 
game is now played is the Hampshire Hog Inn, Norwich." 
Ben Jonsou, Tale of a Tub, iv. G: 

\ow ley tu&sint* of his lefll iind arms 
Like at .i ])ear-trcc. • 

Bf)yer, French Dictionary, has Logatintj, a sort of unlaw'- 
ful game, now disused." It is one of the unlawful games 
named in the statute of 38 Henry Ylll. c. 9. 

564. Line 103: For arp « shrmuiing^sheet—ln the ori- 
ginal (given above, note S-TO) For aiui is represented by 
And eke, of which it is the equivalent. Compare Beau- 
mont and Fletchei', Knight of the Burning Pestle, ii. 3: 

Your s(|iiiie doth ldiik', .itid with him conics the lady. 

Fur and the squire of damsels, as I.take it. 

.Sue, for further Instauces, Furness, Varionim Ed. vol. i. 
p. m. 

665. Dine 103: t/KuWif# ---Qq. have guiddities, which is 
found in I. Henry IV. i. 2. 51: “ w'hat, in tliy quips and thy 
quidditieni" The word is from tlie scholastic term quid- 
ditm, used hy the raffekers (or etpii vocations. Boyer, 
Frencli Dictionar)’, lias: “Quiddity, a Term in Philosophy, 
the Essence, Being, or deflnition of a thing," also “Quid- 
dity, or Pun," and “Quiddity, or subtle Question." 

666 Line 103: This is a word of similar mean- 

ing, perhaps eorrupted from qu>dlibi‘t (see also Love's 
Labour's Lost, note 137) Compare I. Henry VI. ii. 4. 17: 
“These nice sharp qKillettt of tlie law." Boyer gives: 
“ Quillet, ftubst. Ex. The Querks and Quillets of the Law, 
LesJ'ourts & Detours, les Suhtilitez, les Chicanes, ou les 
Chicanneries du PalaU" 

*667. t&es 113, 114: his statutes, his recognizances, hts 
fines, his double vouchers, his recoveries,^ Comi}&Te Dek- 
ker, Gull’s Hornbook, gli. v.: “There is another onlinary, 
to which your London usurer, your stale bachelor, and 
your thrifty attorney do resort; . . . eveiy man's eye 
here Is upon tlie other man's trencher, to note whether 
his ^lluw lurch him or not : if they chance to discouiwe, 
it is of lathing but of statutes, bShds, recognizances, fnm, 
recoveries, audits, rents, subsidies, sureties, iiielosures, 
liveries, indictments, ouUnwries, feoffments, judgments, 
commissions, bankrupts, amercements, and ^ such hor- 
ribl^natter."* 

668. Line 116: the FINB qf his fines,— Fine is used here 
witlM upon Its more remote ll);cnlflcance of end, as 
in Au s Well, iv. 4. 85. Rushton (Shakespeare a Lawyer, 
p 10) takes fine in the eSpression below, his Jine pate fuU 
fl/FTNB dirt, to have the same meaning. 

569. Line 149: we must speak hy the ^rd.—The origin of 
the familiar phrase, now become proverbial, to speak by 




the card, is not certain. Malone defines it thus: “we 
mpst speak witli the same precision and accuracy as is 
observed in marking the true distances of coasts, the 
heights, courses, Ac. in a aea-chart, which in our poet's 
time was called a card, Sfl; in tlie Comiponwealth and 
Government of Venice, 4to, 1599, p. 177: ^Sebasfian Mun- 
*Ster in his carde of V'enicc— •’ Again, in Bacon’s Essays, 
p. 326, edit 1740: 'Let him cai'ry witli him alsd some 
card, or book, describing the country where he travelleth. 
In 1589 was published in 4to. A Brief e Discourse of Mappes 
and Gardes, and of their Uses.— The 'sliipman’s card' in 
Macbeth [i. 3. 17], is the paper on which tlie different 
points of the compass are described." 

671. Line 161: the age is grown scr PICKED.— Cotgrave 
defines Miste: “Neat, spruce, cornpt quaint, puked, 
minion, tricksie, fine, gay " See Love’s Laliour 's Lost, 
note 145. 

571. Line 177: I have been sexton here, man and boy, 
thirty years,— This passage has roused a lively discussion 
on the subject of Hamlet's age. Tlie Clown’s statement 
is very explicit In line 154 Hamlet says : ‘ ' How long hast 
thou been a grave-maker?" to which he replies with con- 
siderable detail, tliat he “came to 't" “ the very day that 
voimg Hamlet was born." The passage seems to be intro- 
dueeil for tlie special purpose of giving us a precise idea 
as to Hamlet's age, 3 et, all the same, it is difficult to hua- 
giim tlie Hamlet of the early pait of the play a man of 
thirty. A Idng discussion of the subject will be found in 
Furness, vol i. pp. 891-394; Marshall, in his Study of 
Hamlet, devotes pp 181; 182 to tlie question. He comes 
to the conclusion that Hamlet is really intended to be 
neai'er twenty than thirty, but that Shakespeare “ added 
these details, which tend to prove Hamlet to have been 
thirty years old, for niucli the same reason as he inserted 
the line— 

He 's fat and scant nf breath— 

namely, in order to render Hamlet's age and personal 
appearance more in accordance with tliose of the great 
actor, Burbage, who personated him." Probably Dr. Fur- 
nivall is right in boldly asserting that Shakespeare is 
really inconsistent with himself (New Shak Soc. Trans. 
1874, p. 494): “ We know how early, in oldeh time, young 
men of rank were put to arms ; liow early, if tliey went 
to a Tniversity, they left it for training in Camp and 
Court. Hamlet, at a University, could hardly have passt 
2G; and with this age, the plain mention of liis ‘ youth of 
priiny nature' (I. iii. 7), and 'nature crescent, . . not . . 
alone in thews and bulk’ (I. iil. 11-12), ‘Lord Hamlet . . 
he is young' (I. iil. 123-4), Ac., by Poloiiius and Laertes, 
agrees. With this, too, agrees the King’s reproach to 
Hamlet for his ‘intent in going back to school at Witten- 
berg.’ , . I look on it as certain, that when Shakspere 
began tlie play he conceivd Hamlet as quite a young man. 
But as the play grew, as greater weight of roflectioD, of 
iitsiglit into character, of knowledge of life, Ac., were 
wanted, Shakspere necessarily and naturally made Ham- 
let a formd man; and, by the time that he got to the Grave- 
diggers’ scene, told us the Prince was 30— the right age 
for him then: but not his age to Laertes A Polonlus when 
they warnd Ophelia against his blood that bumd, his 
youthful fancy for her— ‘a toy in blood— Ac. The two 
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parte of the play are incoiisisteiit on tliis main point in 
Hamlet’s state.” 

672. Line 21)3: roric/f.—Perhapp connected with the 
Danish foriujof the name George (Jorg), the J being pro- 
nounced ^as Furness observes that “Jerick" is the 
name of a “Dutch Ikjwr” in (Tiapman’s Alphonsus. 

673. Line 211 : to net the table on a /Y»rtr.— Tlie t’larcndon 
Press edd. compare tlie expression “ to set on iii e, and 
Exodus xix. 18, where “on a smoke" is used for smoking. 

674. Line 236: iMPKlUOrs Omr.— This is the reading 
of Qip; HT. have TmpeHall, which is of course the sense 
of the word. The former was quite as customary in 
Shakespeare’s time, and is used by liim six oj' seven tpnes 
Dyce compares Fletchers Pi'ophetess, ii. 3: “ ’I'ia imiieri- 
ous Koine.” 

676. Line 239: the winter e flaw.— f'otgrave has “Toiir- 
billoii de vent. A whirlewind ; also, a gust, Jlan\ beiTv, 
Bndd<‘n blast, or boisterous temiicst of wind." rompare 
Venus and Adonis, 4r>6: 

Cuitth and louly/rtwv to htrrUncn and to herds 
The ■’ - rd is still used occasionally. 

576. Line 241: who ^vtHA T they follow print thin 
in place of the Ff.’s tha^ The latter seerns t<j me the 
more appropriate of tlie two. 

677. Line 250: warranty; i.e. warrant, is the reading of 
Qq., and all the FL, e.\oept the first, which has ivarrantts, 
altered hy Dyce into 'warrautiee. ('utgi-ave gives both 
forms: “Garentage: in. Il’flTranfie, tt'rtj maLi'c, wuiTaiit- 
age." The word warranty is used again in Merchant of 
Venice, i. 1. 132, 183: 

And from jour Inve 1 have a ivarrat^ty 
T' unburden .'ill iiiy plots .'inrl iiur[inses; 

and in Othello, v. 2. 58-til: 

I never did 

Offend you jp my life ; never lov'd tassio 
Bui with such general -u/arranty of hc.iven 
As 1 might love 

678. Line 255: Yet here she is aWne'd her rfryin GliAXTS, 
— Grants is the reading i»f (iq, (except the (ith); Ff. and 
Q.6 have rites, which looks like a conjectui’al alterath n 
of a word not understood by the editors. 1’he Avord a ants 
seems be the German krantz, a garland, wliicdi in J.k>w- 
land Scotch becomes crance, but in English has never 
been found except in tlic instance in tlie t*;\t. Elze found 
in Chapman s Alphonsus, Emperor of Germany, two in- 
stances of the word— clstnvliere unknown, 1 lielicve, in 
English— corance meaning a crown, probablj of flowers 
He thought it threw a light on the era wf« of Hamlet, and 
that we ought b> read that word crance. I’he custom of 
bearing garlands before the hearse at a maiden’s funeral, 
and hanging them up afterwaitls in the church, is nar- 
rated in Brand’s Pop. Antiq ii. 302-307; but the word 
“crants” is not used except as a quotation from Gie 
Hamlet instance. These wreaths are still to be seen in 
many country churches. See N. Sh. Hoc. Trans. 1888, 
p. 180. 

579. Line 260: To siny A requiem. — Vt. print sage 
requiem, which some editors have endeavoured to defend, 
to explain, or to amend. 
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680. Lines 261-263: . 

Lay her t* the earth; 

A ndfr&in hei^ taif and unpoUuted jleiU 
May violets spring ! 

Compare Persiiia; Sat i. : ^ 

i e tuniulo fortunataque favifia 
Nasct'tuur viola:; • 

and Tennyson, In^lei^oriffm, xviii. : 

'Tis wt-llS 'tis !>o)ni:thmg ; wc may stand 
Where he in Lii^U^i earth is laid, 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violeis of his native land. ^ 

C 

681. Line 261): 0, treble urns —I have adopted here 
Walker’s conjecture (followed by Furness). Qq. print woe 
(uhicli is universally followed), Ff. uwer (w'hiclijs tr* 
dently wioug) Bnf^as Kuniess veiy justly reniaiks: 
“1 think it likely that cither the r in leoer of F. 1 is a 
iijispriiit for s. o]‘ else the eom])ositor mistook the s in the 
MS from which he set up. Moreover, the plural some- 
what avoids the cacophony of the singular: ‘Oh, treble 
woe .' " 

682. Linus 271, 272: 

Whose wicked deed thy most INOBNIOUS sense 
Deprtr'd thee of ^ 

The Clarendon I’l uss edd. very aptly compare Leai , Iv. 6. 
286-291 . 

lion btiff IS my vile sense, 

1 hrtt 1 stand up, and have inj>e>fwu r fcthnu 
l)f my lui^;o sorrow s ’ BetU'r 1 vvero distract : 

So sho'ihl niy ilioui^lits be 'iever’dtVoiii iny griefs, 

And WHS, by vvronji iin.iijiii.'itions, lose 
Iht. knowledge, of themselves. 

663 Line 2'.)»: i'his contraction for “ wouldsU 

tliou” or “ wilt thou.* still used b> the common people 
ill the North, is listed by Shakespeare onI> here (where it 
murks conttmpt); in 11. Hcni*> IN', ii. 1. 03, where it is a 
part of the Liw language of Hoste-ss (juiekly; and in two 
place.s in Antony und CIcopati a, iv. 2. 7, where it is used 
by Antony to Enobai’bub in a tout' of familiarity, and iv. 
15 59, where CJeojiatia says it tenderly to the dying Aii- 
Umy. It i)ecur.s seveial times iii Day’s Humour out of 
Breath, always in familial’ talk or as a vulgarism, 

684. Line 2f)9: Woo tdiink up E18ELY~-Furnc^ devotes 
nearly live pages (pp. 405-409) of his New ViiriorSm Ed. 
to this pu/.zling line The CJiq. print Esilt, the Ff. Ksile 
(in italics); G 1 ha.s vessels. Theoliald (Var. Ed. vol. vii. 
j) 480) has the following note, which has had the credit 
of stai-ting the only two really ijlauslble Interpretations 
which have been suggested : “ This word has through all 
the editions been distinguished by Italick charaete]r«Si, as 
if it were the projicr name of some river; and 1 dare 
say, all the editors have from time to time understood it 
to l}e. But then this mu.st he some river in Denmark; 
and tliere i,‘\ none there so called; nor is there any neAi* it 
in name, that 1 know of, but Yssel, from which tlu pro- 
vince of Overj'ssel derives its title in the German Flan- 
ders. Besides, HaniNut is not proposing any inii.osFibi]l- 
ties to Laertes, as the drinking up a river would be: but 
he rather seems to mean,— Wilt tbou resolve to do things 
the most shocking and distasteful to human nature; and, 
behold, I am as resolute. 1 am persuaded the poet wrote; 
Wilt (iffiilc up h'tse^t eat a crocodile? 
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1.0. Wilt ihoa swallow down drauirhtS of vinegar i 
The proposition, indeed^ is not very grand: but the doing 
.it might %e as distasteful aiiil^;|pavoury as eating the 
flesh of a crocodile. And now there is neither an impos- 
sibility, nor at^anticllnmx: and the lowness of the idea is 
in some nftasure remoA^ed by the uneainraon term." The 
W former conjegturelft-that a river is meant— is followed or 
defended by Haniklfr, Capel?, S(^eve|}S, Malone, Kares, 
^mdecott, Knight, Elze, Kalliwell, Kt^ghtley, <fee.— moat 
<jf them deciding in favour 3![ ITssel. Haiimer conjectured 
NilCt which Elze father altered into XUuh; and Steevens 
suggested Weie$sl as an alternative to Yml. Tlie other 
interpretation— that E»ill and l^de stand for Eieel, or 
vinegar (A.S. amZ)— is followed by Warbiuton, Johiistm, 
l^^niniT, Dyce, S^jaunton, the Can^nidge edd.. <fec. The 
word is found in Sonnet cxi. U-12, where *he original Q. 
reads: 

Whilst like a vriUitiji iiaciciit I will drinke, 

Potioiiii of Eyiell K'Unst iiiy strong; infection. 

No bitturnesse that 1 »ill bitter tlnnko, 

Nor double peiinanrc to t-orrecl correction. 

Tlie Clarendon iTess edd quote fi-oui a MS. Herbal in the 
Librai-y of 1’i‘inity College, Cninbrid^:fc (0. 1. 13): “ Aceto- 
8Uin an«“ A^ncgie or aysel." Theobald cites Chaucer, The 
Bonmunt of the Hose, 217: 

breed 

J^edeii with etse/ btroiii; and egre , 
and i^r Thomas More, Poems (ed. 1557, p 21): 

remember therewithal 
How Christ for thee tastt d and g;dl 

Hunter cites the Salisbury Primer, J555, where the eighth 
prayer begins: “O blessed Jesn ! . , I Ijeseech thee for 

the bitterness of the and gall that tlioii tasted;” and 
Florio s Italian dictionary, 15(12, where we have “Awen- 
tiu, Eysell;'' and ITloi ui I’eiidci'S the same word by Worm- 
wood. But a still nearer approach in spelling to the wor<l 
as we And it in (Jq. and Ff. occurs in my copy of Boyers 
French Hictioiitti'y, ed. 1729: “Eisil, SuHt. (an old English 
Avord for vinegar) Vinaigre." Boyer niaiks it as obsolete. 
The probabilities seem to me strongly in favour of this 
interpretation. As Singer notes, “it Avas a fa.sliioii with 
the gallants of Shakespeare’s time to do some extravagant 
fea% as a proof of their love in honour of their mistresses, 
and am^ng others tlie swallowing of some nauseous XKitiuu 
Vas tSie of the most frequent.” 

586. Line 307.— This speech is In the Ff. most errone- 
ously j^iveii to the King. Tlie ()q. atti'jbute it to the 
Queen, with whom it is obviously much more in keeping. 

686. Line 310: W^en that her golden co%q>lets are dis- 
c2os’(f.— Steevens observes: “ During three days after the 
pl^oii^has hatched her couples, (for she lays no more 
than tw(f eggs,) she never quits her nest, except for a few 
moments In quest of a little food fur herself; as all her 
ytging require in that early state to be kept warm, an 
ofijjjp which she never entrusts to tlie malt^’ But here 
“couplets" moans eggs, and “disclos'd" means revealed, 
not BAjfi note 823. ^ 

ih' Line 815: dog tcdl have his dap.— The origin of this 
proverbial expression iioes not seem to be known. A. O. S. 
in the AtUenroam, Oct 3, 1868, gives an extract from a 
letter of the Princess Elizabeth to her sister, Queen Mary: 
“as a dog hathe a day, so may 1; ” anA In the Athenamni of 
VOL. IX. 


Kov. 19, 1870, Mr. P. A. Daniel quotes the Interlude of New 
Custom, 1573, li. 8: “ Well, if it chaunce that a dogge hath 
a day,” &c., and Jonson’s Tale of a Tub, ii. 1: *‘A man 
hath his hour, & a dog his day.” Elze gives the same 
phrase from iSummer's Last Will and Testaipent (Hazlltt’s 
Dodsley, toI. xi. p 37). • •« 

ACT V. Scene 2. 

588. Line 6: Hteeveiis, who gives a cut in illus- 
tration (Var. Sh. voJ vii, p. 486), says: “The bilboes is a 
bar i)f iron with fetters annexed to it, by which mutinous 
or disorderly sailors were anciently linked together. Tlie 
word is derived fi-oin Bilhoa, a place in Spain Avliere in« 
strunients of steel were fabricated in the utmost perfec* 
tioif. To understaud Shakespearo's allusion completely, 
it should be knoAi'n, that as these fetters connect tlie 
legs of the oltenders very close together, their attempts 
to rest must be as fruitless as those of Hamlet, in whose 
mind there was a kind of fighting that would not let him 
sleep ” Boyer defines Bilboes as a “ Suit of Punishment 
at Sea." 

589. Line 9: When our deep plots do FAIL. -Ff. have 
jtaule, Q. 2 lias pall, the later Qq. fall. 'J'he reading in 
the text was introduced by Pope. It is difllcult to see 
the sense otpall in this connection, though Malone com- 
pares Anbmy anu Cleopatra, ii. 7. 88: 

1 'II ucver follow tliy pali'd fortunes more; 
but it is one tiling to speak of fortunes as paWd, or be- 
come taniished, decayed, and quite anotlier to speak of 
plots in the same way, A plot succeeds or fails, it does 
not pall. Inglel>y (The Shakespeare Fubiications, p. 115, 
and Littledale’s ed. of The Two Noble Kinsmen, pp. 149, 
150) considers that fall avus used as a sjiionym of fail, and 
he eoinpares Othello, ili. 3. 237; Comedy of Erroi-s, i. 2. 37; 
IVo Noble Kinsineii, iii. 6. 236 and 272; Sir John Old- 
castle, iv. 1; but the instances seem to me doubtful, some 
iiut meaning/a/f, others more likely to be a misprint. 

590. Line 11: Rough-hew — Florio has: ^"Ahbozzare, to 
rough-hew or cast any first draught ” Hteevens gives 
almost too exact a parallel to Shakespeai’c's phrase in a 
cominunication from Dr. Farmer, who was umler the im- 
pression tliat a dealer in skewers had said to him of his 
nephew: “he could rough-he%o them, hut I was obliged to 
shape their ends.” 

591. Line 13: «ea-^otpn.— Cotgi’ave has: “Esclavine: t 
as Esclanirne; or a sea-gowne; oi* a i.'oursc, high-coUered, 
and short-sleeiied gowne, reaching downe to the mid leg, 
and A'sed most by sea-men, and saylers." 

592. Line 17: to unreal —So Ff.; Qq. by evident attrac- 
tion from sold above, pi'int ui\fold. .Sbnkespeare would 
of course have avoided a rliyme in the middle of a passage 
of blank verse. 

593. Line 19: 0 royal knavery ! - Qq. reading A 
royal knavery is ver}' likely inteuded for Jh, royal knav^ 
cry. 

694. Line 20: LarpeD with many several sorts q^KEA- 
SONS.— Compare iv. 5. 87: “Larded wiUi sweet flowers." 
Ff , in place of the Qq. reasons, have reason, which a few 
editors, one can scai'cely see why, have adopted. 
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595. Line 22: With, ho / ^itch HUGS and gohlim in wy life, 
—lituj is used severnl times in Hliakeapeare for buf^bear. 
('ot 4 ri*ave renders; “Gobelin:" “A Goblin, Hob-poblin, 
Boi)in*poodfellow, Cm//." See III. fieni-y VI note 305. In 
«»// Itfo of cou»*pt* means, “in my continuing to live." 

696. Lfnes 33-35; 

I once did hold it, as ovr statMg do, 

A hasemss to write fair, and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning. 

It seems that illegible writing has always been coiisideral 
a mark of distlnetiun It obviously is so now; nt^d Shake- 
spi^are, and not Shnkespem'e alone, is witness that it was 
formerly. Kitson gnotes from Ilurio's Montaigne, lti03, 
p. 125: "I have in my time seenc some wh^ by w riling 
did earnestly get both their titles and living, to disavow 
their appreutiss age, Tnarre their pen, and affect the igno- 
rance of so vulgar a quality." 

697. Line 3C: It did me yeoman's service; i.e. such good 
service as toe yeomen, who composed the mass of tlm in- 
fantry and were famous for their bravely, reudered in 
war. 

598. J.iut ^2: And stand a Comma 'iiveen their amities. 
— John6»)ii very well defines the precise force of comma 
<H question to which Jj’uniess devotes two pages) ae tlie 
note ( >f connection aud continuity (in sentences), as opitosed 
to the period, or note of abruption and disjunction. The 
expression seems to me so natural, and its meaning so 
obvious, that I do not see why so niiich dilHcnlty should 
have been foisted into a plain enough passage. Elzc com- 
pares Marston, Antonio and Mellida, iv. l; 

We ’ll point our sjK’cch 

With amorous kissing, kissing tornmns, aiut even suck 
Tilt liquid breath from out each other’s hj»s. 

-Works, cd HaUiwell, vol. i. p, 51 . 

599. Lines 46, 47: 

He shmdd the bearers put to sudden deaths 
iVo shriving^Hme allow'd. 

In the Ilystoric of Hamblet tlie ministers of the usurper 
are represented as aw’are of the treacheixnis mission on 
which they are sent, but there is no intimation in the 
play that Kosencrantz and Giiildenstoni knew anything 
about it. Was, then, Hamlet justified in having them 
executed, or was he guilty of a piece of merely wanton 
eraeltyV Not justified, says Steevens (\ ar. Kd. vol. vii. 
p. 485); justified, says Stnwhey (Hamlet, p. ilC). F. A. 
Marshall, in his Study of Hamlet, devotes pp. 63-69 to 
this question. The language of Hamlet, he say.s, in his 
narrative to Horatio, “ indicates great excitement, and, 
as I have said before, is characterized by a childish exul- 
tation in the suecess of his strategy. That he should 
have thuf craftily obtained, at the same time, such stremg 
proofs of the King’s treachery, and so ready a means of 
avenging himself on the two time-seiTiiig courtiers who 
had been so faithless to their professed friendship for 
him, seems to have produced no other imiiression on his 
mind than one of delighted self-satisfaction. . . . Strange, 
indeed, is the contrast between his endless self- vindica- 
tions, ns far as the King ia concerned, and his utter in- 
difference at sudden and fearful end he has contrived 
for the two courtiers, , . , 

9.58 ’ 
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ACT V. I|;eiie 2. 

“ The malifnant mi&representation of Hamlet's charac- 
ter, for which Steevens is responsible, lUs drawn foi*th 
many able and indigt^t Vindications of SbiCiespeare s 
favourite hero; hut wTiile unable to agree with any of 
Steevens' deductipns, I must confess that ho seems right 
ill refusing to Judge Hamlet by any otlier evidence than 
that affonled by the tragedy itself. . c- < 

“ It is useless to deny tliat^n the play of ‘ Hamlet there 
is not one line which' can be fairly said to prove thu^ 
Rosencrantz and GiiildensteAi knew what were the con- 
tents of the packet eommitteil to tlj^ir care. Hamlet 
himself does not say they knew it; he e^^nresses his dis- 
trust of them in the s^-iungest language to his mother 
(see act iii scene 4, lines 2(»2 to 210 inclusive), but all 



Wliy, njisi, they dul iiidkc love to this eiiiployinent ; 


their flefeat 

Doth by their onn inMiiuntion grow; 

and be seems to justify tiie tenible punishment he had 
inflicted on them by the very fact that tbeir conduct 
thtoughoiit had been so underhand, and so cunningly 
false to him as tbeir friend and prince, that although 
their treachery was undoubted, they liad not been openly 
guilty of any design against bis life. Hamlet declares— 
They are not mar my conscience; 

because be considers that by laying tbemselves out to 
serve the King’s ends from the ver>’ first moment they 
ari’ived at (’ourt; T»y tbeir lack of frankness tow'urds liim, 
their old schoolfellow, at their first meeting; by their 
stondily blinding tbeir eye*' to the statl- of nlfairs at Court, 
and by denying to the griefs of their friend any sympathy; 
by readily accei»tmg the theory o&bis madness without 
try ing to account for his melancboly and retirement from 
Court in any other inanner; by accepting an embassy 
which tlieir own commo'i sense must have told them 
could not mean any good to Hamlet, they had been so 
false to the dntie.' of friend.ship and to the honour of 
gentlemen, that they deserved the death of traitors ’ 

600. Line 63: J}oi'S it not, thinks 't thee, stand me now 
upon I F. 1 has thinkst thee; F. 2 , F. 3, F. 4 think'st thee.; 
the Qq. think thee and thinJe you. Tlie reading in Uie 
tc.\t is the conjectural emendation of Sidney Waliter, 
who suggested that thinkst thee should be thinks thee^ 

i. c. “ thinks it thee." He cites another instance of a simi- 
lar constniction from Cartwright’s Ordinary, lii. 3: 

Liwlc fhinii 'I ther how diligent tlioii art ^ 

To little purpose; — Dodsley, vol, x. p. 216. 

W’here editors have always read, as in the passage in the 
text, think'st thee.— Stand me now updnweans, is impera- 
tive on me. The stime e^^pression is used in KichartMI. 

ii. 3 138: 

It siantL yo:ir i^race upon to do him right. 

601. Lines 6S-80 are omitted in Qq., a curious omis- 
sion, as, acc^Ming t 4 > Ff., it makes Hamlet’s 
off ill the middle of a sentence. 

602. Line 73: It wUL he short: the interim is Ff. 

print the interitn's mine. The correction was intr 6 dif>ed 
by Hanmer. » 

603. Line 78: I'll COURT his favours.— Thl^ emendation 
is Howe’s— ftowrt for count. It is so very probable that 
I have not hesitatecHeto introduce it into the text; but at 
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• ACT V. Scene 2. 


tile same tim^I do not deny that the original may after 
all he tl^ right reading, aniVouiU mean make account of. 

004. Line 83; Dost know f/^%'ATEK-FLYV— Compare 
lYonus and Cressida, v. 1 . 30-38: “ Ah^ioa' the poor world 
is pGsterki vrftli such ica<er/w'«,^1il|)inutfves of iiatnre !" 
Johnson st^siblf takes watrr-fiy to he the emblem of a 
busy tiiller, from its way o&dHiiciiig aiinlessiy to and fro 
p «ver the surface of the water. * ^ 

606 Line 91: Smet lofd, tf your lordship were at 
Imure.^ Ff. mi^iiit// w’»wMip, 

606. Lines 1)1, 102: it very sultry and hot for my com- 
plexion.— ilq. print or in place^d for, which Warburton 
printed as an unlinished sentence, understanding “or 

*«y#omple.\io»(teiw iw," seems to me that one 
reading is just as plausilde as the other.* 

607. Line 108: I beseech you, remember— .—It appears 
from Love s LalMuir ’s L(jst, v. 1. 1(W that the conventional 
phrase wa.s “lomeinber thy courtesy." Staunton quotes 
frtun l>usty Jiiveutus, ed. Hawkins, p. 142: “1 pray you 
be remembered, and rover your head;" and Jonsmi, Hvery 
Man in his Humour, i. 1: “Pray >ou lememher yonr 
eourts'y . . . ^ay, pray ymi be cover'd." 


608. Line 1(10: foi mine - This also appears to have 
been a i'onvcgtioiial phrase. The expression occurs also 
in 4ie Induction to Marston's 31alconteiit: 

Ctifi, I beseech you, sir. bo covered 

.SVr No, III good l.iitli./'.r tmne i-.nst ; 

and in Massingc/s New Way t<) l*ay Old Debts, ii. 3: 

ease 

Vou k«.eP your li.it offt 

Malone quotes from Florio s Second Friitcs 1591, p. Ill; 

Why do you sbind barclicddeilt . . . 

Pardon me, good sir, I doe it /or otifie ttfie 

609. Lines 1(}9-150.— In place of these lines the I'f. have 
only: *‘SIr, you arc not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is at his weapon." 

610. Lines 114-116: he <V»‘ the card or calendar of (fen fry, 
for yon shall find in him the continent of what pent a 
geMlevian mnild see.— Thi» is well explained liy John.son: 
“ [lie isl the general preceptor of elegance; (he card by 

^whi^|1i^i gcntleiiiHii is todiiect his course; the rahndur 
by w'ldcli he is to choose his time; that w hat he docs ina> 
be both excellent and seasonable. Yon shall find him 
contayiing and cornVishig every <iuality which a gentle- 
man would desire to contemplaU' for imitation." 

611. Lines 118-lPl: to divide him inventoriaUy would 
dUzif the arithmetic of meumry, and yet bit yaw 
NK lT]^:u, in respect of his (pM yail. -(J. 2 reads yau\ the 
later raw. Yaiv is a nautical term, used of the nii- 
steiuiy motion made by a ship in a swell, when she does 
i»t properly answer her helm. The passage as it i. .ids 
i^miew hat confused, and D>eo conjectured that yet was 
a miBiirint for it, 8]>elt yt. Hamlet intended to pimle 
O^ijj^'So why should he not pt«Kle the comnien tutors? 
ItSeoms to me that Abbott is right in taking the sense to 
be: “do nothing 6w<*lay clumsily behind neither.” The 
ellipsis of the negative explains neither, 

612. Line 124: semhldble,-^ This w'ord js iSed by Bhake- 
speare in one other place, Tiiiion.^v. 3. 22, as a substan- 


tive, and twice as an adjective, II. Henry IV. v. 1. ts, and 
Antony and Cleopatra, ill. 4, 3. As an adjective it is given 
in Boyer’s Bietionai^ as the equivalent of the French 
semblable 

613. Line 148 : His mapon. — Q. 2, 8 , Q. 6 mis- 

print this. 

614. Line 167: hangers.- Buyer, French Dictionary, has: 
“The hangei-8 of a belt, Les pendansd'vn haudrier^ ou 
d*un ceinhtrna^j^s pariies qui pendent au has du baudrier 
A au travers desquelles on passe Tepde." Steevens com- 
pares QhupmanHj Iliad, c. xi. : 

The scaberd was of silver plate, with golden hangers grac'd. 

Else quotes Dekker, The Honest Whore, Part II. iv. 1: 

could least ten ^od fellows with those hangersf’ as a 
proof of the cost and sumptubusness of them. 

615. Lines 172-175 ; The king, sir, hath, laid, that in a 
dozen passes between yourself and him, he shall not exceed 
you, ih»‘ee hiik: /fs haUi laid on twelve for nine.—This 
wager is of course, as it is put, iuiposBible; but a gentle* 
man of Osric's fineness of speech could not be expected 
to be vciy jirecise in a matter of mei'e arithmetic. “It 
was iinprjssible," says Marshall, Study of Hamlet, p. 199, 
“ that Osric could state anything clearly or simply; hut I 
think the meaning is plain. ‘A dozen passes' does not 
mean simply twelve hits, for In a fiass Ijoth might score a 
nit. the w ager iieing that Lacries will not gain three more 
hits than Hamlet To do this it is plain Laeites must hit 
his opi)onent twelve times at least in every twenty-one, 
or four times in every seven ; tlie odds, in short., that 
Laertes lays on himself are twelve to nine, or four to three. 
It would have been quite clear if Osric had said that the 
King had laid that Laertes would not win best out of 
seven hits three times, for that is what it really comes to. 

I think the expression ‘ n dozen ’ was a very vague one in 
Bhnkespcare s time, and that if the text is corrupt, the 
corruption lies in these words. In the Quarto 1C03 we 
ftnd the Gravedigger, speaking of Y crick's skull, says to 
Hamlet, ‘ Looke you, liere s a skull hath bin here these 
dozen ycare.'” In Ff. and Qq., it will be remembered, the 
passage reads; “ Here's a skull now; this skull hath lain 
fliatli lain ymij in the earth three and twenty ycara," 

616. Line 176: if your lordship would vouchsafe the dn- 
sii'cr.— Compare Cymbcline, i\. 2. 1,59-161: 

1 would 

Th.1t possible strength nuj^ht meet, would seek us through, 

And put us to our atitrin'r 

617. Lines li)3, 194 : This lapwing rum away with the shell 
on h is head. —M alone cites M erc's Pulladis Tamia, 1598 : “As 
tlio lapw ing nimieth aw^ay with the shell on her head as 
soon as slie i.H hatched " Steevens quotes very similar 
words fixnn Greene s Never Too Late, 1601. The binl thus 
becomes easily the syiiilad of a forward fellow. For Hie 
still more usual signitlcation given to the lapwiiig^that 
of insincerity -compare Measure for Measure, i. 4. 32, and 
see nott' 160 to Much Ado. 

618. T.iiie 196: many more of the same BREED. -^Thia is 
the reaiiing of Qq. F. 1 prints mine mote of the same 
Bcauy; the later Ff. nine. Some editors have adopted 
the bevy of Hiis otherwise plainly corrupt reading, to 
which 1 shovild liesitate to lie indeiited. 
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ACT V. 8e4a 2. 


619. Line2IK>: fond AND WINNOWED opimow*.— This is 
the reading of Ff. Qq. have propham and trennowed or 
trennowued Warhurton conjectured /ann’d iintf win- 
nowed; Tsc‘hi 8 chwitZ 7 >/'q/VmMd and uintmoed, which the 
Clarendon ^ess ^dd. incline to. •Either of these emen- 
dations may possibly be right; but fond and winnowed 
gives very good sense (though the metaphor is certainly 
mixed): fond opinions, foolisli and affected ones; win- 
nowed ojdnions, carefully tested, select ones— through 
b(*th of which the fool’s yenty collection (frotliy fragments 
of fly-away knowledge) bears him indiscriminately. 

620 Lines 203-218 are omitted in hY. 

621. Lines 234, 235: since no man has antiht of lohat he 
leaves, what is ’t to leave betimes? Let be.—lH. read, wiTa 
slight difference of spelling, "Since no man has ought 
<»f what he leaves. \^Tiat is’t to leave betimes?” Qq. 
have "since no man of ought he leaues. knowes what ist 
to leaue betimes, let be." The reading in the text, which 
follows chieflj the Ff., was first introduced by Caldecott. 
The meaning seems to Ije: "since no man has (as a real 
and fim possc.^^sion) aught of what he must leave behind 
him, what nut iter if he leaves it early or late?*’ It is verj* 
possible that dohusoii's conjecture may be right, and the 
true reading be: " Since no man knows aught of what be 
leaves," t^c.; the meaning being, in dohnsnu'sown words, 
";S(Hcc no man knows aught of the state of which he leaves, 
since he cannot judge what other years may produce, 
why should he lie afraiil of leaving life betimes? Why 
should he dread an early death, of which he cannot tell 
whether it is an exclusion of happiness, or an interceji- 
tion of calamity?” 

622. Lines 237-255.— .Iohn.son says of these lines: "I 
wish Hamlet had made some other defence; it is unsuit- 
able to the character of u good or a brave man, to shelter 
himself in falsehood.” Strachey's reply Is, I think, rea- 
sonable (Hamlet, i*. 79): “ Surely both asseitions of Hamlet 
fthe protestation to his mother that he fs not mod ‘ essen- 
tially, but ‘ mad in craft,’ and this] are one of Ham- 
let, the otlier of Die otlier Hamlet who Is 'not himself,* 
but * his madness,’ and * jioor Hamlet's enenor.’ His mind 
is diseased, but not a mere muss of disease: health is still 
veiT strong there, so strong as to keep the disease under 
great control, and often to suppress it altogether for a 
time. And these opposite assertions are not only true of 
Hamlet's two opposite states of mind, but true in refer- 
ence to the two occasions on which they are nuule. His 
reason did lose its authority for the time at the grave of 
Ophelia, but his designs ou the murdering usurjKir are 
quite rational, afid it is his craft to make them seem mad- 
ness. Nor is his ghost^seeing, ecstasy,— this is (as we 
learn from the distinction lietween madness and ecstasy 
in a previous speech in this scene) the excitement and de- 
lirium of the senses: it has nothing in common with the 
fantasies of a fever or night-mare, and if it be a delusion, 
it is one whicli leaves the head cool, and the powers of 
the practical understanding in full vigour." 

623. Line 242; edieeptio7L—CmpaJ!*i All 's Well, i. 2. 38-41: 

his honour. 

Clock to itself, knew the trae minute when 
Exception bid iilm speak, and at this nmS " 

His tongue o>»ey’d Ills hand. 

2G0 * 


624. Line 252: disclaiming from .— lias "Des- 
advouementl lU. A dlsaduowing, or disclatming 

625. Line 255: brother.— So Qq. Ef. have mother. 

62& Line 261: JTo Jrcc// my natne dngor'®.— JJ ompare 
Troilus anil Cressida, iii. 3. 227, 228: ^ 

1 see my rcputatii^ is at stake ; * 

My fa^ is sftrewdty^ 0 rV. * fi* 

627. Line 272: Four grace hatMaid the oddso* the weaker 
sitie —The tKlds of course refers here to the king's stake 
as coinjiared with tliat of Laertes; not tAh| terms of the 
wager, which were in fn^i^tur of Hamlet. 

628. Line 274: Bnt since he's better'd — Qq. print better. 
Belteifd probably refem^ Laertes' praetipe in Paris^ ^ ** 

629. Lines 28^-289: 

Give me the cups; 

And let the kettle to the trumpet speak, 

The tnvmpet to the cannoneer witftmd, 

The canmns to the heavens, the heacem to earth, 

“*Vow the king drinks to JJamlet !" 

Compare Hbiwe's Anuales, 1005, p. 1430: "Thursday the 
14. day jot July; 10():q . . . That afternooiie the king 
[of lienmarkj went aboord the English ship, and hud a 
banket jirepaivd for him vpon the vpper decks, which 
were hung with an Awning of eluath of ^’issiie : eucry 
health reported sixe, eight, or ten shot of great Ordinatiee, 
so that, during the king's ulKide, the ship disohnrgt^l 100 
.shot." Tliis seems have been custofiary in Denmark 
on solemn occasions; Elze cites Qfrorer, Histoiy of (rus- 
tavus Adolphus, 1852, p. 127. In 16V* King Christian IV. 
of Denmark gave a splendid banquet in honour of the 
Swedish envoy Skyth, who occupied a place at the king's 
right hand. "Hkytli I'ose up, addressed Christian in 
Latin, and drank brotherhood Ut him in the name of his 
own sovereign. Christian arose, answered the speech of 
the ciiA^oy and, vith the sound of cannon and ketUe- 
drums, emptied the goblet to the bottom." 

630 Line 283 : union — Q 2 prints Vnice, in tlie later (hi. 

onyx, vAriously spelt Florio lias " Vnione . . a great, 
fain, and orient jiearl " Tlie word comes from "unla,” 
nuique, as no two pearls are exactly alike. Steevens 
quotes Holland’s translation of Pliny, ix 85: "And ?iere-^ 
uiKin it is, that our daintieN and delicates here at Kome, 
have devised this name for them, an^ call them Vniones; 
as a man w'oiild say, Singiibu', and by tliemselves &lone ’* 
The King's anncainceuient about the pearl was no doubt 
done to give him an opportunity of di^pping poison into 
the cup See 337 below: "is thy union here?" ^ 

tt * 

631 Line 298: Hr ’s fat and scant of 5rc«f/i.—# gene- 
rally received opinion is that this line was put in to suit 
the physical peculiarities * t the actor who first took the 
part. He w'sf., no doubt, Kichard Burbage, the leading 
tragedian of the company wlien Hamlet was pmduAld. 
The date of Burtioge's birth is not known; but he is rea- 
sonably BiipiKised to hSve been about thirty years^if /jge 
in 1600. He died 13th March, 1618/\p, and an Elegy on his 
death (printed by Collier in his Memoirs of Actors, Sh. 

8oc , 1846, Pj^2) mentions many of the parts he played. 
Among those whiclMe poet declares to have died with 
Ij^i is that of Hamlet!!— 



NOTES TO HAMLET. 


9 ACT V, Scene 2. 


ACT \ sd^ne 2. 


* 




No more young Hamlet, though scant o?breath, 

Shall cry ‘'Revenge I ' for his dear father's death. 

Further Jin the elegist him as of ** stature 

email," and that, 1 believe, is al^ie knowledge ure pos- 
sess of Burbage’s personage. ^ 

682. LiifbSU: Stage-direction: “ LKertes wounds Ham- 
let; tlien, imsiUiAing, they change rapiers, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes This 8tatfe-c|jrec^on & Rowe’s; the 
give none, the Ff. lie^ve “In sculQing t}iey change 
Bapiers.” “ How this change of foils is brought about," 
anys Marshall, Blsidy of Hamlet, p. 200, “is not quite 
certain. SalviJi delighted and surprised the audience, ai 
tlie first representation he gave Hamlet, by the grace- 
iul majiner in which hii managed this exchange. After 
ifaeiJes had hitihini, he put his^mud up to his side, as 
If he felt the prick of tlie uubated weatKJi; then just as 
Laertes was about to take ni> his fotl, which had been 
knocked out of his hand in the encounter, Signor Salvini 
placed his foot ui)on it, and, bowing gracefully, presented 
his antagonist with his own foil. Graceful us this unde> 
iiialdy is, I do not think it can be jnstitled on a careful 
consideration of the sejenc; the action is too deliberate; 
it is m.'inifest that Hamlet <loc8 not stoiJ when he Is hit, 
but that he continues his attack furiously till the fioint 
of each foil getting caught in the hilt of the other, l)oth 
are disarmed ;5»but they do md stop, Haiidet being too 
engev to hit Laertes; each snatches at the first weaiK)n 
that comes to his hand, and they continue the stirnggle, 
in which Hamlet wounds Laertes. In answer to the objec- 
tion tiiat Laertes, though struck with the venotned iKiint 
after Hamhjt, when the virulence of the, iH>ison might 
he supiKJsed to have diminished, yet dies the first- it 
may be observed that Hamlet’s wound avus pi'ohahly much 
the .slighter of the two, for the excited state In which he 
evidently was, and not knowing he had an unbated 
wea]Kin in his hand, he would pi'obably strike Laertos 
imieh harder than Laertes, knowing the d(*adly iK>wer of 
the poison, had struck him. Hamlets words aftor the 
acuflile— 

Nay, i onic, again— 


could liardly h.ive been spoken had he detected Laertes 
tr^chery, or had he been conscious that he was woumlcd. 
His miyd is, T believe, entirely wrapjjed up in the trial of 
\kill,*for the time being, and his excitement arises from 
his eagerness to win the mutch. " 

Furness, vtd. ii p*888, quotes from the Julirhuch der 
deutsdftcii 8hakeBpeave-(TcseIl.scliaft, 18(11), p. 37(». the 
following explanation by Hennaiin Freiherr von lYiesen, 
’^hicli seems to clear up the difiiciilties very reason* 
ayy:— “ 'Hiere is only one way, 1 conceive, of solving this 
prrihl^n 'ui the stage, and Iflat is by reference to ilie 
Bulea (»f the Fenclng-sehool, and the lesson that relates 
to ‘Disarming witli the Left Hand.’ Tlie French trails* 
Iftor possibly knew this lesson, as he pMaphrases the 
8y|^e*directioii (‘They catch one anotlier's rapiers, and 
both are wounded ’) with the following words, ‘ Laerte 
bl^l^ Hamlet, et dans la chalai# do Tassnut ils se dds- 
arment et changent de lleuret, et Hamlet blesse Lacito.’ 
The lesson upon di^rming, if I may depend upon the 
memory of my schooldays, is somewhat this; As soon as 
your opponent has made a pass amU^ aboiAi^ return to 
his guard, you strike the most iioraful battute possible 


(ue. a blow descending along the blade of your opponent), 
in order to throw your opponent’s blade out of its posi- 
tion,' if possible, with its point downwards, at the same 
instant you adfvancc the left foot close to tlie outer side 
of the right foot of your opj^nent, seiz^witb tlie left 
hand the guard of yourd^iponenFs rapies, audgv)(^^ft^’0^ 
to wrest the weapon from his fist by a powerful pressure 
downwards; if this manceuvre succeeds, you put the point 
of your da^er to the breast of your opponent, and compel 
him to confess himself vanquished When your opponent 
does not succeed fn withstanding the which makes 

it impossible fbr him to keep back his assailant with the 
point of his dagger, there is nothing for him to do but to 
meet the attack with the same manoeuvre, and get his 
as^ilant's weapon in his hand in the same way. With 
persons of equal skill this is tlie usual result, wheraby 
they change places, and the combat is continued without 
delay. 

633 Lines 317, 3ia: 

Why^ as a woodcock to mine own springe, Osric; 

1 am justly kill'd wUh mine own treachery. 

F. J V. in Notes and Queries, Aug. 8, 1874, p. 103, writes: 
“A woodcock is trained to decoy other birds into a 
springe; first, the fowler places him just outside the 
springe; then, while strutting about outside the springe, 
ai d calling, and by various arts alluring otlier birds, the 
w<X)dcock incautiously places his foot in or on the springe, 
and so is caught." Dlze, however, doubts whether the 
woodcock—a proverbially foolish bird- could be trained 
to anything; and .supposes that it is sinii»1y fastened near 
the springe to allure otiicr birds by its mere presence. 

634. Lines 347, 348: 

as this fell sergeant, death. 

Is strict in his anest 
Compare Sonnet Jxxiv. l: 

when that fell arrest 
Without all hail shall carry me away. 

Sergeant is used by Shakespeai i* for a sheriff's officer, in 
which sense the word was then cui'Tcnt t'otgrave has 
“Sergent: m A Sergeant, Officer, Pursuyuant, Appai’i- 
tor " Malone compares Silvester’s Du Bartas (ed 1033, 
p. 30): 

And /WA. serlant, of the cternall Judge, 

6omes \ery late to hib solc-scatui Lodge. 

635. line 355: 0 good Hora(ia.—Th\e is the reading of 
Ff.; tilt Qq. print 0 god Horatio, which is <iulte as good 
a reading. 

636 Line 3G4: o'er-crows - Johnson quotes from Spen- 
ser’s View of the Present State pf Ireland (Cilobe ed. p. 
GfiO): “A base varictt, that being but of late growen out 
of the dunghill beginiieth nowe to overcrows soe high, 
inountayncs, and make hiinsclfe greato protectour of all 
outlawes and rebells that will repayre vnto him." Wc 
still use tlie expression, though only colloquially, to 
“crow over" anyone. 

637. Lines 308, 360: 

So tell him, with the OCCURREJiTS„itiore cud less, 
Which have somcited-TAc rest is siUn.ee. 

OecwrmUs is not used elsewhere hy Shakespeare. Steevens 
quotes llrayton, Baron's War, bk. 1. canto xii. : 

^ 261 



ACT V. Scene 2.i 


NOTES TO HAMLET. 


As our occurrcnti happen in dajfree. 

SoUciUii means pnimptcd or brought on. Compare Mac- 
bctli, i 3. 130; 

Tins supernatural soluittng— 

Incitement, tliat is Hamlet apparently breaks off in the 
uiirlst sent|pice, feeling death Ujxm him, and has but 
time to give utterance to his last sigh of relief or regret: 
Thi' rest ig silence, 'Hie Ff. print, after these words 0, o, 
0 , 0 — no doubt the absurd addition of some actor, who 
thought four gmuns woul^ add Ui the effect of Hamlet’s 
death. 

638. Line 370: Now CRACKS a noble heart. -- Crack is used 

elseivhere by Shakespeare where we should use break 
Oom|iare Coilolanus, v 3. 0 (“ a crack'd heoii”), Pericles, 
iii. 2. 77; Mcny Wives, ii. 2. 301. % 

639. Line 37 f): qmrry cries on /lawoc,— Compare 

Julius Ca>sar, iii. 1. 273: 



ioene 2. 


Cry “ Ha-voef^ and let the dogs of war. 

The meaning of the phrase hero seems * be: “This heap 
of dead ui^os to a^^discHmiuate slaughter.. " The 
Clarendon Press edd. quote from Todd’s ed. of Johusoii'a 
Dictionary an enactment of the Statutes^! Wan-e, ifec., 
by Heniy VIII., I5t3: “That noo man be so hiRxly to crye 
havoke, upon payiie of hym that is A found begynner, 
to dye therefore; ^d yie Amenaunt to be emprysonedj 
and theyr bodyes ^unyshed at the Kynges will." 


lea. 

0 


640. Line 376: What /east is towakp in thine K'IERNAL 
ceU.^T'oieai'd, meaning near at hand, 4s used once before 
in ibis' play, i 1, 77. Eternal, also, is use# in i. 6. 21, with 
the same apparent mctlniiig as here, % e. infemid. (Hee 
note 1:16.) Compare Julius Cwsar, i. 2. 160, and ptheljo, 
iv. 2. LSO. ^he Yaiikei, therefore, witlfliis “’tariAl,"Tft 
not in such bM company after all. 


641. Line 38(5: ^uiwp.— Compare i. 1. 06, and note U. 


WORDS OCCURRING ONLY IN HAMLfiT. 


NoTjJ -‘The addition of sub , adj.. verb, adv in brackets immediately after a wt>rd indicates that the word is 
used as a substantive, adjective, verb, or advwb only in the passage or passages cited. 

The compound woid.^ marked with an asterisk (* ) are printed as tw'o separate words in F.^. 


Abominably . . . 

Act Sc. Line 
iii. 2 30 

Actively 

iii 4 

87 

Adjoined 1 

iii. 3 

20 

Ambiguous . . 

i. 6 

178 

Amiss’- (sub.).. 

Iv 6 

18 

Anclmro 

iii. 2 

220 

Ancle 

ii. 1 

SO 

Aniie.xment . . . 

iii. 3 

2J 

Anticipation . . 

ii. 2 

3(4 

Apoplexed 

iii. 4 

73 

Appurtenance . 

ii ' 2 

3S8 

AigaH v. 1 12,20,56 

Artless 

iv 6 

10 

Aslant . 

iv. 7 

167 

Assigns (sub.) 

V 2 1.67 

160 

Assistant (adj ) 

i 3 

3 

Associates (sub.) iv 3 

47 

*^Aunt-motber . 

ii. 2. 

394 

Avouch (sub.) . 

i 1 

57 

Back® 

iv. 7 

1.64 

Backed (adj.). 

iii. 2 

807 

Barked « 

j. 5 

71 

Beautied . ... 

iii. 1 

61 

Beer-baiTel .... 

V. 1 

285 

Beetles (verb).. 

i. 4 

71 

Behove (sub.).. 

V. 1 

71 

Be-netted 

V. 2 

20 


1 tlbd to; near to, Aut iv. 
10. 5. 

2 miftfortuno ; u wrong, of- 
fence, floiiTi. Tkxxv. 7; cli. 3. 

2 anchorite, liennit. 

4 Clown’s form of ergo. 

5 = support in roRorve 
S bd grown like burk. 


Berattle 

Art S<* 
ii. 2 

Line 

357 

Bet (sub ) 

V. 

2 

KJO 

Betoken ^ 

V 

1 

242 

Bilboes'' 

V. 

2 

6 

Bitter (adv.) . 

i. 

1 

S 

Blanks (verb). . 

iii. 

2 

2:50 

Blastrncnts 

i. 

3 

42 

Bloat 

ill. 

4 

182 

Bodiless .. 

in. 

4 

138 

iliuinish . . 

iv. 

1 

11 

Brute (adj ) . . 

iii. 

2 

110 

Bung-hole . . . 

V. 

1 

226 

Button-' (sub ) 

u. 

2 

2:53 

Biittoiisi'-' (fiub.) 

i. 

3 

10 

Buz (interj ) . . 

ii 

2 

412 

Buzzers 

iv. 

.5 

00 

Ca8tii(8ub) . 

i. 

1 

73 

OastiSfRiib.) .. 

iii. 

1 

55 

Cato plasm .... 

iv. 

7 

144 

Cautel la 

i. 

3 

15 

Caviare 

iL 

2 

457 

Cellarage 

i 

6 

161 

Cerements 

i 

4 

48 

Chanson * . 

ii. 

2 

437 


7 Venus and Adonis, 45.S 

8 n-futtors. liiUm = blade, 
swonl, Mer. Wiv. i 1. KW; iii. 
T) 114 

shnob on a cap; used else- 
wliere lu its ordinary sense. 
l» 'T- buds 

11 UK forming in a mould; ^ 
throw of dice, I. lien. IV. iv. i. 
47; liichard III. v, 4 fl 

12 ^ tinge, cjdtmring 

12 Lover’s Complaint, 303. 



Act Bo. Line 

(Chapfallen . . . 

V. 1 

212 

Chariest n... . 

i 3 

36 

Cherub 

iv. 3 

50 

Ohopine 

ii. 2 

446 

Circumvent... 

v. 1 

88 

Clemency . . 

ill 2 

160 

Climatnres 

i. 1 

12.'. 

(Tutch (sub.) . 

V. 1 

80 

Coagulate 

ii. 2 

484 

Co-mart 

i 1 

03 

Comical 

ii. 2 416,417 

CommingliMl 

ill. 2 

7‘t 

Cuiumutual... 

iii. 2 

170 

Comply 15 . . . 

( ii. 2 

■ ( V. 2 

300 

105 

Compost 

iii. 4 

151 

Compound u) (adj.) iii 4 

40 

rompulsative. 

i 1 

10.3 

Conceniancy . 

V. 2 

128 

Cungruing , . , , 

Iv. 3 

06 

(Jousidcred (adj ) ii. 2 

81 

Contraction.. . , 

iii. 4 

46 

Contumely . . . , 

iii. 1 

71 

ronvunieiit (adv ) i 1 

17# 

Ooted 17 

ii. 2 

329 

Counterfeit!^ (adj ) iii. 

4 54 


n C/Mirg occurs^ Bonn. xxSi. 1 1 . 
n>r«tolte(nmrteons; -utoyleld, 
Othello,!. 3 265 
1* compact, solid; »b%uh- 
tKised, mixed, Bonn. exxv. 7; 
liOvcFs Cum pi. S50 
17 « jMssed; surpassed, Lore’s 
Lab Lost, iv ‘i.ja . 

i» — portray^fT; used rl^atotl. 
ly elsewhere in its ordinai^<3nHe. 



Act So. Llnu 

Crab If . 

ii 

2 

206 

Crants 

V. 

1 

255 

Crasli (Bull.) . . . 

il. 

2 

408 

Cribso 

V. 

2 

88 

Criincful '-i . . . . 

iv. 

7 

7 

<^»‘ook 

iii. 

2 

66 

CroM'-iiowers . . 

iv. 

7 

170 

Dellncmeut.. . . 

V. 

2 

no 

Dclver 

V. 

1 

15 

Demi-natured , 

iv. 

7 

88 

Diameter 

iv. 

1 

41 

Dicers 

iii. 

4 

45 

Diction 

V. 

2 

123 

Disappointed. . 

i. 

5 

i 4 

Disclose (sub.). 

iii., 

a 

171 

Distilment .... 

i. 

? 

6? 

Ditchers 

V. 

1 

34 

Dociimgnt... 

1\. 

.5 

178 

''Down-gyvod. . 

ii. 


80 

Drubbing 

ii. 

1 

26 

Droppitigi .... 

i. 

5 


Drossy 

V. 

2 

107 

Dupped 

iv. 


%ii 

Kale 

i. 

4 

36 

Eiseiw 

V. 

1 

299 

Emulate (adj.). 

i. 

1 


Enactures — 

iii. 

2 


KneompaBsment 

ii. 

1 

10 

Encumbered. . . 

1. 



1 0 «i cS«wfish ; elsewhere —cial *• 
apple. 

20 _ manger ; hu Imvel, II. Hen. 
IV. iii. 1. 9. 21 Lucreeo, WO. 

2S Bonn. cxi. 10. 



WOJIDS PECULIAR TO HAMLET. 




Act Be. Line | 

Ensenmed iiii. 

4 

02 

Euti'eatniiats . L 

a 

IMi 

Envluttsly iv. 

5 

6 

Escoted ii. 

2 

302 

Ever-pi’fSM'Vift ii. 
Extolincn t 17. 

2 

296 

2 

120 

^EyuBea 9.. n. 

2 

365^ 

9)^ial1ing-ofr.... 1 

5 

47 

Eanged (adj.).. ill. 

4 

m 

Farrai (verl»)-- iv. 

4 

20 

Fatness fR. 

4 

153 

Fear-surpiisedr i. 

2 

203 

Fellies U. 

2 

517 

^^•rb).... JH. 

4 

147 

longer.... ft 2 

174,189 

Flagon V. 

1 

197 

Flaxen iv. 

5 

196 

Flushing i. 

2 

1.55 

Fo!'g(!ry3 iv. 

7 

90 

Fouled ii. 

1 

79 

Free-footed .... iii. 

a 

20 

Friending (sub.) i. 

5 

186 

Frock iii. 

4 

104 

Frowningly.. .. i. 

2 

231 

Fuat iv. 

4 

.^0 

<Jaln-giving...f v. 

2 

225 

^laitd i. 

^OallowH-niaker v. 

2 

31 

1 

49 

Oaniing (verb). -J 

1 24,68 
3 91 

Oentry* -j 

2 

•2 

22 

114 

<3ib iii. 

4 

190 

Gibber i. 

1 

116 

Ooufti-quills ... ii. 

2 

300 

Grass-green.... iv. 

5 

31 

4[Trave-niaker . . v. 

1 

04, 


6G, 154 

Orave-makiug . v. 

1 

74 

Gravencss h. 

7 

82 

Groundlings .. iii. 

2 

12 

Hirers V. 

tontciinent.... iv. 

2 150, 
104, 107 

5 

214 

♦Head-shake . . i. 

5 

174 

Heart-aj^h^^. iii. ^ 

,1 

62 

‘^UeuvaBi-kisiing iii. 

4 

59 

Heaves (sub.).. Iv. 

1 

1 

^^avy-lieuded . L 
Hebenon T 

4 

17 

5 

02 

H«Jtic iv. 

3 

08 

Heiit^ib.) ... iii. 

3 

88 

Hey-day iii. 

4 

09 

Historical ii 

2 

417 

Hiheyiiig (verb) iii. 

4 

03 


s to tnke on l«H«e ; to let 
p Ipgtf s Kich. IT. i. 4 46. 

4pinveatlon ; elsowhcn! used 
in Its ordinary sense. ^ 

Sn. pi'ueef'ding; frequently 
used in Its ordinary senses. 

4 n courtesy, gentility ; else* 
vheie used in Its ordinary senses. 


• • 

Act Sc. Line 

Hoodmau-bliud 

ill 

4 

77 

^lMg•Uy 

t i. 

I 11. 

4 

2 

55 

479 

♦Hugger-mugger iv. 

6 

84 

Hu8h(afl.);.. 

ii. 

2 

608 

♦Ill-breeding . 

iv. 

5 

15 



Illume? 

i. 

5 

114 

i. 

1 

37 

Impai-tmeut. . 

i. 

4 

69 

Impasted 

ii. 

2 

481 

linplorators . 

i. 

8 

129 

Tniponed 

V. 2 150, 170 

Impotence . . . 

ii. 

2 

00 

lucorporal . . . 

iii. 

4 

118 

lu^rpsed . . . «. 

iv. 

7 

8^ 

Incorrect 

i. 

2 

9.5 

individable.. . 

ii. 

2 

418 

Inexplicable . 

iii. 

2 

18 

Tnfaaioiif’ .... 

v. 

2 

122 

Inhibition ... 

ii. 

2 

340 

Itioculate . . . 

iiL 

1 

119 

Instrumental. 

i. 

2 

48 

Intil ... 

' V. 

1 

81 

liMirncd .... 

i. 

4 

49 

Inventorially . 

v. 

2 

118 

Jaw-bone .... 

V, 

1 

85 

Jig-inaker. . . . 

iii. 

2 

132 

Joliu-a-drcanis 

ii. 

2 

595 

Joint- labourei 

i 

1 

78 

Jointress 

i. 

2 

9 

Kettle 

V. 

2 

286 

*K(3ttle-drum. 

i. 

4 

11 

KiiuUess 

ii. 

2 

009 

LaaliA (sub.).. 

iii. 


50 

Lazar-like 

i. 

5 

72 

Leperons 

i. 

5 

04 

Life-rendering 

iv. 

5 

140 

I-oKtfats 

V. 

1 

JOO 

Loudly 

V. 

2 

411 

Machine 

ii. 

2 

124 

Malefactions . 

ii. 

2 

021 

Mallccho. .. 

iii. 

2 

147 

Ma.stcily (adj ] 

Iv. 

7 

97 

Matin 

j. 

5 

89 

Mermaid-like . 

iv 

7 

177 

Miching 

iii. 

2 

147 

Mobled 

ii. 

2 

625, 



520. 627 

Moor 7 

Iii. 

4 

67 

^lortised 

iii. 

3 

20 

Moult 

ii. 

2 

800 

Mouse-trap .. . 

iii 

2 

•247 

Mouths (verU^ 

(iii. 

1 V. 

2 

1 

3 

306 


5 ^ essential qualities ; a 
medicinal liquor, AViut ir. 4. 816; 
Pericles, iii t! :i.i. 


6 stroke of a whip ; -a thong 



.Act Sc. Line 


Mouth® (verb). 

r 

2 

20 

Muddy-mettled^ 

» ii. 

0 

.594 

♦Murdering-piece Iv. 

5 

95 

Mutine (verb).. 

iii. 

4 

83 

Non 

iv. 

5 

165 

Northerly 

V. 

2 

99 

North-uorth-westi® ii 2 390 

Sotcii (verb).. 

i. 

5 

179 

Ncyanco 

iii. 

3 

18 

Nunnery 

iii. 

1 

122, 


133,142,14.5 

Occulted 

iii. 

2 

85 

; Occurrents 

V. 

2 

308 

o’e^rnws 

V 

2 

804 

O'emomg 

iii. 

2 

14 

0‘ergrowth 

i. 

4 

27 

O'erhanging.,. 

ii. 

2 

312 

O’erhasty 

ii. 

2 

67 

O’erleaveiis .... 

i. 

4 

29 

O’ersized 

ii. 

2 

484 

0‘erstcp 

iii. 

2 

21 

O’erteemed .. . . 

u. 

2 

531 

Omen 

i. 

1 

123 

Oppi*e8Bor*3 ... 

fii. 

1 

71 

Ordinal! t 

V. 

2 

48 

Outbreak 

ii. 

1 

33 

Out-herods 

iii. 

2 

15 

Overdone..,. 

iii. 

£ 12, 28 

Overhappy .... 

ii. 

2 

232 

Pajock 

iii. 

2 

295 

Pale 18 

i. 

5 

90 

Palmy 

i 

1 

113 

Panders (verb). 

iii 

4 

88 

Pansies 

iv. 

5 

177 

Pastoral-comical 

1 ii. 

2 

410 

I'Hstors. 

i. 

3 

47 

E^eace-parted . . 

V. 

1 

261 

Periwig-pated . 

iii. 

2 

10 

Permanent. .. 

j. 

3 

8 

l\Tusali* 

ii. 

1 

90 

Petar 

iii. 

4 

207 

Pickers 

iii. 

2 

348 

Pigeon-livered. 

ii 

2 

004 

Plurisy 

iv. 

7 

118 

Pocky 

v.‘ 

1 

181 

Poem 

ii. 

,2 

41S 

4 

' i. 

1 

03 

POiack 1 

ii 

2 08,75 


iv. 

* 

23 1 

1 

. v. 

2 

387 

Pdlew 

iv. 

4 

21 ! 

Pooh i 

i. 

3 

101 

1 

v. 

1 

221 ; 

Portraiture .. . . 

V. 

2 

78 1 

Posset (verb) .. 

i. 

5 

68 1 

Powerfully .... 

ii 

2 

203 


t* to take into the mouth. 

10 north, nor1h-we»t in P. 1. 

11 »" to show. 

M Luen-w, iKKJ. 

1^ ■•to make pale; used else* 
whore «• to inclose, encompass. 

14 Bon. xxxviii. 6. 

— Polaiider. 


Act Be. Lina 


Precurse 

i 

1 

121 

Presentment 1 ® 

iii 

4 

54 

I*reB8ure -j 

L 

m. 

5 

2 

100 

27 

Prettiness..^.^ 
Priniy 

iv. 

5 

189 


3 

7 

Prison-house . . 

i. 

5 

14 

Privates 1“ 

ii 

2 

238 

Profanely 

ill 

2 

84 

Promise-crammed iii 

.2 

09 

Proposer 

ii. 

2 

297 

ProvinciaU®.,. 

iii. 

2 

288 

Purples 1 ® 

iv* 

7 

171 

Purport 

ii 

82 

% 

Queen (ad J.)... 

m. 

1 190 

(Questionable . . 

i 

4 

43 

Qui<;knes8 

iv. 

3 

45 

(Quiddits 

V. 

1 

108 

Quietus®® 

m. 

1 

75 

Rankly 

i. 

5 

88 

Rareness 21 .... 

V. 

2 

122 

Ratifleia 

iv. 

6 

105 

Really 

V. 

2 

132 

Recognizances®® 

V. 

1 

112 

Reconcilement 

V. 

2 

258 

Rede 

i. 

3 

51 

Re-deliver 28 .. 

iii. 

1 

94 

Re-deli(^er2* .. 

V. 

2 

186 

Relative 

ii* 

2 

633 

Repast (verb) .. 

iv. 

5 

147 

Repel 86 

ii. 

1 

109 

Repugnant .... 

ii. 

2 

493 

Repulsed 

ii. 

2 

146 

Reiiuiem-® 

V. 

1 

260 

Resolutes (sub ) 

i. 

1 

98 

Re-speaklng.. . 

i. 

2 

128 

Responsive. . 

V. 

2 

158 

Kevisitest 

i 

4 

53 

Ro-woi^sr 

iii. 

4 

143 

Rhapsody. ... 

iii. 

4 

48 

Romage 

i 

1 

107 

Rough-hew.... 

V. 

8 

11 

Round 2s 

ii. 

2 

139 

Russet®® .... .. 

i. 

1 

166 


l(i sfe picture; ■■ presentation, 
Timon, i. 1. 27. 

17 common soldiers ; fre- 
quently iise<l in other senses. 

is of or belonging to Pmvins 
in France ; used of an ecclesias- 
tical province, Measure, v. 1, 818. 

19 » flowers of the Orchis; ■> a 
purijle dress, 1. Hen IV. iii. 3. 37. 

sn Son. exxvi. 12. 

21 MU excellence. 

33 a. acknowledgments of debt; 
— iNulge, token, 0th. r. 2. 214. 

36 « to give back. 

34 ■« to report. 

SA Venus and Adonis, 678. 

8<i Pluenix and Turt*e, lit. 

37 Ijovnr's Complaint, 1. 

38 « roundly. 

3s wred, reddish; »■ coarse, 
homespun, Love's Labour, v. fl. 
413. 




a 

Act Sc. Line 

( ' 

. Act 8c. Lme 

f 

1 » 

Act Hi^ine 

I 

Act Be. Lln» 



2 

242 

Sledded.. . i 

f 

1 

mi 

Thaw (vb. Intr.) 

J. 

2 

130 

Voreelaim# . . 

ii. 1 

34 

Sable (sub.) •••• 

2 

137 

Sliver (BubJb • 

. iv. 

7 

174 

Thereabout..., 

ii. 

2 


:'!MghteottB .. 

2 

154 


liv. 

7 

81 

Solidity 

. iii 

4 

4!) 

Thoufrht>8ick.. 

iii. 

# 

Unripe H 

iii. 2 

200 

Salary 

iii. 

S 

7‘J 

\S()niething-!tettled iii. 1 181 

Total (adj.).... 

il. 

2 

479 

rushaped 

iv. 6 

8 

Sauotunrize.,e . 

iv. 

7 

12b 

Southerly . . . 

il. 

2 

397 

Towii-erier .... 

iif 

2 

4 

Ibisifted 

i. 3 

102 

Sandal sRbon... 

Iv. 

Ti 

23 

Spendthrift^ (adj.) iv. 7 

123 

rrlstfulio 

ill.* 

4 

50 

Uneinewt^ 

UiiBinirclred..# 

Tv. 7 

10 

Sanity 

li 

2 

214 

Sjdenitive . . . . 

V. 

1 

284 

Tropically 

iU. 

2 

247 

Iv. 5 

119 • 

Satirical 

Satyr 

ii 

i 

2 

2 

19l> 

ito 

Spokes 

( ii 
t iii. 

2 

3 

517 

19 

True-poiiny..., 
h-usterii 


5 

2 

i50 

172 

Unused*** 

1^1 valued w . . . 

iv. 4 
1. 3 

*»* 

Saviour 

i 

1 

l.W 

SqneezinfT . . . 

iv. 

2 

22 

Tweaks 

ii. 

2 

(101 

l^watehed .. . . 

iii. 1 

190 

Scent (verb;,.. 

i. 

6 

5b 

Stalk * 

i 

1 

(K) 

Tyrannically . . 

ii 

2 

350 

Uiiweed<^ .... 

1. 2 

135 

Si'hoolfellowa.. 

iii 

4 

202 

Stately (ttd\ ) . 

i. 

2 

202 

rinbrafyo 




Unwruiig.. .| , 

iii. 2 

253 

Sconce (verb) .. 

iii. 

4 

4 

StutiiteB?, ... 

V. 

1 

114 

V. 

2 J25 

Uphoarded. . 


136 ’ 

Screened (verb) 

iii. 

4 

3 

Stiffly 

i. 

5 

95 

1 naneled 

i. 

5 

77 

I'p-gpring 

1. i 

1) 

Scrimers 

iv. 

7 

101 

Stithy f.Hih.; . 

iii 

iL 

b9 

f 

1 

iv 

7 

08 


% 

Sea-frown 

V. 

2 

13 

Stri'winentB 

V. 


2.5<> 

'‘Unelc-fathe^ 

ii. 

2*^94 

Valaneed,.*.. 

li. ’4 

44? 

^Soeniin^r-virtuons i. 

5 

40 

Sullies (suh.) . 

ii. 

1 

:«» 

I'lietion -v 

4 

145 

Validity 17.... 

iii. 2 

19l> 

Seized 

i 

1 

80 

Sultry 

V. 2 

101, 103 

1 iv. 

7 

142 

Ventages 

Hi 2 

373 

Select (adj.).. . . 

i. 

3 

74 

Supervise (sub ) v 

2 

23 

ruefteetual.. . 

i. 

5 

90 

Waves J"* (verb) 



Sere (bub ) 

ii 

o 

33S 

Supplianoe . . 

i. 

3 

9 

rnfellowed. . 

V. 

2 

150 

. 4 Cl. 6b. 78 

Heivice^ 

iv. 

3 

2.'> 

Supiiosal .... 

i 

2 

18 

\ nfnrtifled . 

i. 

2 

90 

Weedy 

iv. 7 

175 

Shards s 

Sharked < verb). 

v. 

i. 

1 

1 

254 

Ob 

Suspiiatioii. i 

'Snaddliii^-clouts ii 

2 

2 

70 

401 

1 nfrored ... . 
('nhand . . . 

V. 

i 

2 

4 

201 

84 

Well-look 

W beaten 

ii. 2 
v. 2 

b.3 

41 

Shatter. 

ii 

1 

Of. 

Sweatj i' . ... 

i. 

1 


riihoiistdled. 

i 

5 

77 

Whitf 

li. 2 

495 

Sheoi)-tl »u ... 

V, 

1 

123 

Switzer’S . . 

iv 

5 

97 

rniniproved 

i. 

1 

(HI 

Wick 

iv. 7 

110 

Shipwri^dit' ■ 


1 

1 

7f. 

47 

Swoopstake .. 

iv 
i ii. 

5 

o 

142 

(m 

I'liinui-. 
rnkiioaiiiir . 

v. 

V 

0 

2 

2s3 

im 

Windlasses . . ii. 1 
Wonder-wounded V. 1 

05 

280 

Shovel (sub.) . . 

V. 

1 

in 

’"^voiirtda. ,. 

'( V. 

1 

297 

rnhmiUMl ... 

ii 

2 

41S 

Woundlu.'*H . . , 

iv 1 

44 

Shrill-BoundiiiK 

i 

1 

i.>i 





1 ninask)^ (vr tr.) i 

3 

37 

Vhw’ 

f 

, 

Sickbed o'er. . , 

iii 

1 

S,j 

Tanned verb) v. 

1 

180 

rnmasteied. . 

i 

3 

.32 

V. 2 

111) 

Silvered * 

Sith(adv.) .... 

■Mzcd 

Skyisli 

1. 

ii 

2 

2 

242 

12 

Tatters . .. 
Tenable . 

ill 

i 

2 

2 

11 

24s 

rniiilxiMl . 
riiuervtd .... 

i 

il 

5 

2 

J04 

4!N> 

Zone ^ 

V. 1 

305 

iii 

V, 

0 

1 

ISO 

270 

Tenures 
Tether 

V. 

1 

1 

3 

JU1> 

12.'> 

T’npack 

Tnpec 

li 

in. 

2 

4 

OU 

193 

n Vtwu'i luid \douis, li:s, D2J; 

Pu‘s Ihlgrim, 51 





’■ ~ 




Unpolluted.. .' 

V 

1 

202 

iiupl«i}eil. Sill n.U; 






111 Temp 11 1 21 

rnprevailniff 

i 

o 

197 

i\ I'J, xhiii 3; • not aecubtointsl. 

1 >te IM)Hi>eOM*d |nf). 



-.statclj- w’dk; -- stem of a 

1 iipro]>ortiune(l 

1. 


1.9 

(Mh. A S .H4!(; Son 

XXX' .1 


9 »cnurao of dishes at tuble: 

plant. 111 other phuvs 






9'' not \ allied; 

luvaluahle. 

often UK.ed in other wmscH. 


“ «- lioinlb, iiK.rlpiiges; 

used 

~ - 

— 

— 

" 

ICjHi 111 1 4.27 



• —fragnu'iitB of iHjttery; ^ 

figiiTJitn <'I.v, Sfjti 

c\.\xh 



lOAboiiil Hen 

:v 

11 4. 

431. 

i~ - Ktreugth, t‘!h» .o-y ; \ slue. 

vingoaseR of bcetlee, Aiit. and 









111 nttier p.lMMgvR. 



.^leop. iii. 2. 20. 




rHe«i figuratively, Son 

ImI 

IJ =»-a iwiul, 




i** -»lii»ikou8; fri'iiuenlly used 

4 ■•tinged with gro^v; ^oit.xii 4 

JO; <*TV 7 




W , 910, ICCJ, 



in other M‘niu>h 




264 








